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Gloss \RY. 


Adu fir^t, oripiiiil. 

Asm hi ^ a n'linitu^ Ikhipp. 
BimiMilhiiiU. \\m\ iii-< nliiilitcTiiirr, 
fiom h,t,nn, ^Vl^lllall, aiul b'Ahiuij^ 
an rnliiLrhtf'iK'r. 

BhiVat, India. 

Brahma, tin' Su|tr('im'. 

Brahma )// % thn ndiirion of tin* 
On<* Tru»; Gud ; IhahuKtisni, or 
Tln'isiii. 

Bra’f»h\i 'i) ) rp, . . 

£,-aIwm /m' 1/'* 

,, Somm, Th(‘isti(* t’lmrrh. 
JDhanutt, nli;iioii, lit. thi' sam-d Law. 
}hfa\An,>>i, a v\ oll-wi^hi r. 


Mniifbr, a t* tn|»lo or < hnioh. 
Bbhtan a d\\< lliiiir. 

Batrird, a ])(.'riodinal paper; lit. a 
document. 


Prarf^'an/t, jU'ayor. 

S,ih/,<f, an a^^^M■iation. 

Sa.iatif, imitiil. Siim/af SafPia.un 
asMM'ialioii for I’oliefioim coiu or- 

Nltloll. 

Sahhr'ati, Sim, toi^O'thor, lirfaa, 
piaiso : a ponili n* kin<l of 
j)opiiIar liN Jim, suiiv in < Intnis. 

Su„i(i>. soidotv ; an a^^'ornldy, or 
(dmit'h. 

Si iha, a v( r''0, or t'-xt. 

tiiitli. bhitrma Tattra^ 
ndiiiious tiutli. 

rtsnb, a rdi'^ioii^ tV^li\al. 

Toff‘'a'n„{hma, tnlth-inio^miu^^ or 
toa<‘llinJ,^ 



PREFACE. 


The Bnihino Soiiiaj or Thcistic Church of India is an experiment 
liitherto unique in religious history. It has been received with 
warm sympathy by some observers, with suspicion and dislike by 
others ; but very little is generally known of its actual condition or 
princij)los bc^yond wliat may b(^ gh^aned from the speeches or 
writings of a fi'w of its leaders who have visited England. Conse- 
quently, the most absurd misap])rehen.sions exist on the subject in 
many (piarlers. 'flic object of the present publication is to supj)ly, 
periodically, recent and reliable information on the chief repre- 
sentative features of this Cliurch, so interesting alike to the 
])ractical (diiistian and the religious philoso])her. 

The materials bedbre me arc so abundant and varied that selection 
has been difficult ; but it seemed best to commence by devoting 
this first Numbin’ to preliminary information on fundamental 
princi])lcs, and a general survey of M’hat lias actually been done 
towards their reali/atiou ‘by the various Somajes scattered through- 
out India. This should have been followed by subsequent sections 
treating of the dcvelojnnent of Brahinoism in three departments, — 
Devotional, Theological, and Practical. But want of space and of 
time rendered this impossilile, and all that could be done was to give 
a fragmentary report of the work done in the third department, 
which is less rejiresented in the (ieneral Survey than the two others. 

The list of Somajes on pages 17 and 18 is based on a partly 
simihir one which apjieared in the Theistic Annual for 1872. 
Since then, a few Somajes have become extinct, and many new ones 
have been founded ; a careful revision of the list was therefore 
necessary This I have done my best to give, by diligent research 
and collation of records ; but it is scarcely possible that my list 
should be Avliolly free from error. Probably several Somajes possess 
Mandlrs that are not marked as doing so ; and a few of the dates 
of less prominent Somajes, not easy for me to check, may perhaps 
be incorrect. Bi'sides which, the small Somajes in Calcutta are not 
given, as I could not obtain the details in time. But as tlie List is 
to h(' a piu’manent feature of the Year-Book, I shall be greatly 
obliged if any Somaj which may be here omitted or incorrectly 
set down, will favour me with correct information in good time for 
the next Number. 
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In the vexed question of the spelling of Indian names, I have 
reluctantly adopted a eoinpromise. As this work is not written 
mainly for scholars, it seemed needless to aim at a strict system of 
transliteration, which, to be really complete, would turn Calcutta 
into Kalikata, and Madras into Mandraj. I have theri'fore simply 
followed the practice which is usually adopted in the Indian Mirro)\ 
viz., a compromise between transliteratioiu and phonetics, which 
gives about as much of eacdi as is compatible with the other. 

Much condensation in the intelligence paragraphs has of course 
been necessary, but they are always given as lu'arly as possible in 
the words of the original writers. As, howi'vcr, Knglish is a foreign 
language to all of these, I have thought it permissihk' to corri‘c;t 
some of the mistakes in the ‘‘ (Heanings wliich could not but 
occur now and then. These are chictly in the use of prepositions 
and in the potential mood. 

Lastly, a few words must be said on tlio purely tlieological aspect 
of the position taken by the Bralimo Somaj in n'laliou to other 
religions, and especially to (’liristiaiiity. That position cannot be 
better described than by the following extracts from ti spt‘cch of 
Mr. Sen’s, closing a discussion at the Soci(‘ty of I'lieistic Kritaids 
in Calcutta (in Septemher, IS 72) which followed a controversial 
lecture by au American Unitarian missionary : — 

“The Brahmo Somaj is not. as some suppose, a men' movement 
or a tendency, a striving or groping amid uncertainly and con jeotur(’s, 
after a light which is \ct to conic. It has, like other (’hurclics, a 
definite creed for our guidance and salvation. It is tine we have 
yet much to learn, and in tlie course of our onward journey through 
eternity we hope to enter more deeply into the secrets of divine 
revelation. But in the light already \ouchsaffd unto us our faith 
is firm, and that is no unsteady, hazy, or Hi< ki ring liiihl ; it is tlie 
saving light of truth, ever streaming down from the fhernal Sun of 
Holiness. The words already sjioken by the Divine Master in 
nature and in the inner soul give no uncertain sound ; th(?y speak 
unto us peace, love, and purity.” 

“ The learned lecturer has condemned the attt'inpt madt' by some 
profes.sed Christians to regard as CMiristian (‘ve ry form of goodness 
and purity, even though it be found in men and nations outside the 
pale of Christ(*ndom. lIow(‘ver unwarrantable and ineoneeivahle 
this may be, I think it to be u very hop(‘fnl and encouraging sign of 
the time that the Broad (.’hiirch should interpret (,'hrist as “ the light 
that lightelh every man that eomelh into the world,’ and accordingly 
acknowledge all virtues, whether in ('hristiau or lu'athen, to be 
Ckri.stian virtue.s. 'Ihere i.s sotiu'thing catholic and noble in such 
arguments. Let the Hindu and tlu' Mohammedan argue in the 
same way, and try to include in their faith whatever is good outside 
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it, and we bhall soon see tlie various creeds drawing nearer to each 
other and to the ^rand doctrine of Theism, that all truth is Divine 
and all j^oodness is Divdno. I believe that truth, like light, is 
neither Asiatic nor European, neither Hindu nor Christian, but 
God's truth, universal as humanity. Touching the question 
asked— is Christ our guide ?— I desire to say a word or two. 
If a Theist were asked to answer the question, he would imme- 
diately reply in the lu^gative ; he would at once point to God 
as his Supreme Guide. I revere Christ as a teacher, and find 
in the Gospel much to enlighten, ennoble, and purify my soul. 
To Chaitanya and other Indian prophets too, and to the ancient 
Scriptures of the Hindus wo are profoundly thankful for our 
spiritual growtli. But we look upon none of these as our guide in 
the path of salvation. T put it to you, my friends, whether it is 
Christ that leads me to God, or God who leads me to Christ. It is 
an incontestable fact that none can find any aid in scriptures 
or prophets unless God should vouchsafe unto him light and guid- 
ance and sti*ength. Tlie whf)le Bible would be a sealed book but 
for the enlightening and guiding Spirit of God. We are apt to 
look upon those books and prophets as our guides to whose teach- 
ings we trace our conversion. But let me ask who brought us to 
those book> and ])rophets ? Who helped us to understand them 
and preler them to other sources of instruction ? Assuredly it is 
God, who ill the first instance turns the heart of man, animates him 
with a strong thirst for salvation, and also guides him to such places 
and persons and brings him nnder such influences as may help to 
satisfy his thirst. Led by God, man finds truth every where ; in the 
Bible and the Vedas, in the world below and in the heavens above. 
In the midst of apjiarcuit darkness, where the wise are confounded 
and staggered, the babe under divine guidance finds the light of 
truth. Let us then all march heavenward with only God's banners 
flying over us. The regiments that compose His anny may display 
geographical or political or social diifercnces and peculiarities, but 
religiously they must serve and obey as one man, the Supreme God 
as their Commander in CUnef. They cannot, they dare not war 
with each other under their different scri])ture-guides and prophet- 
guides ; but all their distinctive peculiarities of faith must merge in 
the harmony of universal revelation, and their differing battle-cries 
commingle in one cry — Truth against Error. Thus, brethren, let 
us march as one united body of brave and disciplined soldiers, con- 
quering all foes in the name of God, and extending Ilis Kingdom 
under His guidance. The impregnable walls of the citadel of 
idolatry, superstition and sectarianism shall be smashed into ten 
thousaml atoms, and the wicked world shall tremble and surrender 
itself to the advancing army of God.” ^ 

A few comments on this speech will indicate the stand-point of 
the present publication. 



It is not only the Broad Church, luit tlie Xow Testament (John 1, 9) 
Mdiich “ interprets Christ as the liglit which li‘;hteth every man that 
cometh into the world But, unloitunately, this deelaratiou has 
been hitherto so slii^htlv heeded by CJiristeiulom that it now sounds 
like a new lieresy. If it be, howeyer, — as I heartily helieyt', — a 
fundamental truth, it follows that all souls in wlioni that Li;»:ht 
shines visibly forth are fruit/ (7in\sf's, and that whatever their 
theological notions may be about him, they are in spiritual contact 
(more or less) irifb him. I think few reasonable Christians can read 
even the brief records in the following pages without j)erceiving 
that such is the case with many a Brahnio. Thta'r aim is ours, — 
to establish the Kingdom of God in the heart of every man and 
woman and nation and community. Their faith is ours in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. Their trust is 
ours, in the Lord of the heart who seeth in seca-et, and redeianeth 
the penitent sinner. 1'heir joy is ours, in communion with the 
Holy and Perfect God, and in ‘‘doing the work He lovetli and 
their hope is ours in the immortal life which shall make that joy 
our own for eternity. And while so much of tlu^ world around lies 
steeped in sin or blighted by misery and unbiJief, surely all who 
look for the coming of the Kingdom of (iod should, where^(*r 
possible, combine their forces for the great work of promoting that 
Kingdom, and not lot ditferences on other points, how(‘ver real, 
obscure their brotherly sympathy or hinder their united action. 

My present aim, therefore, is to help in bringing nearer together 
all those who seek to cherish and obey “ the Light which lighleth 
every man,’’ whether they do or do not identify that Light with the 
Founder of Christianity. The practical (,’hristian and the devout 
Theist (whether Jew or Brahino, Asiatic or SaxoiC hav(‘ each 
lessons to learn from the other ; they already Indd liir more in 
common than cither is wont to su'^pect; and lln^ world will be the 
better for their mutual interchange of s|)iritual (‘xperienee. I 
dedicate this little Vear-Book to my friends in l)oth communions, 
with best wishes for th(*ir growth in faith and charity, and in the 
hope that we may all be united in that ha[)py time when the 
faithful “ shall come from the East and the West and the North 
and the South, and shall sit down in the Kingdom of God.” 

S. D. C. 


33, Hamilton Road, Iliglibury, London, N., 
December, 1876. 



INTRODUCTION. 


1. From 1830 to 186G. 

'fhe Bralimo Somaj or Thcistic Church of India owes its origin 
to the Rajah Ram Mohiiii Roy, a man of remarkable mind and noble 
charactci*, whose life was mainly spent in various endejivours to 
elevate his countrymen, especially by seeking tlieir deliverance from 
the corruptions of modern Hinduism. About threc-and-a-half years 
before his deatli he founded what was tlien called the Brahmu Subha 
or Brahmiya Sumaj (Society of God) in the city of Calcutta, on the 
23rd of January, 1830. “ llis direct object in founding tliis church 

was to persuade his countrymen to forsake idolatry and to become 
monotheists ; but he also invited ‘ all sorts and descriptions of people 
without distinction ’ to unite in the worsliip of their common Father, 
the Supreme God of all nations, and lie directed that the services 
should always be of such a catholic character as to ‘ strengthen the 
bonds of union b(‘tween men of all religious persuasions and creeds/ 
Practically, however, the Brahmo Somaj became simjily a Hindu 
tinitarian church, and tlie latter object was altogether lost sight of.^^ 
The Somaj made but little progress until it fell into the hands of 
Debendra Natli Tagore, who joined it in 1812, and who may almost 
be said to have re-founded the institution. He converted this body 
of mere worsliij)])ers into an association of believers, by binding 
them to a few articles of belief and to a covenant enjoining purity 
of life. He also started a religious journal, appointed teachers, and 
])ublished several (hxdriual and devotional treatises ; and he succeeded 
in the course of a few years in enrolling hundreds of followers, and 
helping the formation of several branch Somajes in ditferent parts of 
Bengal.’’ It was with his sanction, also, that after much conflict) 
the authority of the Vedjis Avas given up, tlu' W'dantic element was 
eliminated from the Brahmic Govenant, and the Brahmo Somaj 
became a purely Thcistic Church. This was the first active period 
of the Brahmo Somaj. 

A second and still more active pcrital set in after the fall of 
A edantism, Avitli the adhesion of Keshub Cliuuder Sen, wlio joined 
the Church in IHoS. His chief object was to make Brahinoism 
“ the religion of ///e,” and his inlluence soon began to be felt in a. 
variety of practical reforms. But as years passixl on, the ditfeveuces 
between the more conservative and the more progressive conceptions 
of religion and lile became increasingly divergent, and at length, in 
February, 18()o, a large number of the youngcT Brahmos (piitted 
the Calcutta Somaj (leaving behind them all the acauimulatod 
property of the institution), and “ Avciit out, not knowing whither 
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they went.’^ In Novoiubcr, 18G6, they were organized hy K. 0, Sen 
into a new body entitled the “ Bi*ahnio Somaj of India/* with a 
view to make it the centre of all the Brahmo Somajos throughout 
the country. No rresidont was appointed, a resolution being passed 
unanimously that “ God is to he recognized as the Hoad of tlie 
Somaj.** But Keshub Chunder Sen was chosen to be their Secretary, 
and he has ever since been their chief loader. Since then, the 
Brahino Somaj lias iiioreased so much in numbers, in power, and in 
range, that tins tliird foundation of the body in 1 SGG may be regarded 
as the period at which it virtually entered upon its distinctive exis- 
tence. As it is essential to the comprehension of all that follows 
that the character of this starting-point slioidd be clearly understood, 
a few illustrative extracts arc here presented wliich will show the 
Brahmic ideals (i) of the Church, (ii) of Worship, and (iii) of Life. 

2, Ideals of Bhadmoism. 
i. 71ic Hralimo Churclu 

Extract from Tv. C. Sen’s speech at the Ocmeral Weeting held on 
November 11, IBGO, to incorporate the Brahmo community, Balm 
Wooma Nath Gupta in the chair. The meeting commenced with 
Divine Service, consisting of prayers, hymns, scripture readings, and 
a sermon (by the Gliairman) ; after which, Mr. Sen moved the first 
resolution, speaking as ft)llows : 

“ Wo have met hero to discharge a most important duty ; a duty 
which wc ow(* to ourselves, to our Chureh, and to India. Our present 
object is simply to organize and incorporate the Brahmo community, 
to establish such enduring bonds of sym])uthy and union among tlic 
several members of our community as arc essential to their individual 
and common welfare, to the consolidity and growth of our Churcdi, 
and to the eflectiial propagation of Bralima Dliaima [Theism]. 
For this purpose God has gathered us together this evening. May 1 te 
enable us to achieve it! ^ We see around ns a large number 

of Brahmo Somajes in different parts of the country for tin* congre- 
gational worship of tin* One Tru<* (iod, and hundreds upon Imndreds 
of men professing the Brahmo faith; wc have, besides, Missionaries 
going about in all directions to preach the saving truths of Bralima 
Dharma ; books and tracts inculcating those truths are also being 
published from time to lime. To unite all such Bralmios ami form 
them into a body, to rcdtico their individual and collective labours 
into a vast but well-organized system of unity and eo-operation — 
this is all that is sought to he accomplishi^d at the present meeting. 
Profc.s8ing a common faith, it is our duty to combine for common 
goml, and not to re main isolated from and be regardless of each other. 
We must endeavour to realize, so far as lies in our power, the true 
Ideal of the Church of God ; wc must fonn a truly Theistic 
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Brotherhood, a family of GoeVs children of which He Is our common 
Father and Head ; that holy Kingdom of Heaven of which He is 
the Eternal King. 

‘‘ Without further remarks, I beg to read to you the resolution I 
have in hand : — That those who have faith in Brahma Dharma be 
incorporated into a Church, for their mutual benefit and the 
effectual pro 2 )agation of Brahraic worship and knowledge, under 
the name of ‘ The Bralimo Soniaj of India' " 

ii. Brahmic Worshq), 

Declaration of piinci])les read (August 22, 1800) at the opening 
of the “ Brahma ISIaiidir of India,'' 89, Machooabazar Street, 
Calcutta, the mctropt.iitaii Church of the rrogressive Brahiuos, of 
which Mr. Sen is the minister. 

“To-day, by Divine grace, the public worship of God is instituted 
in these premises for the use of tlie Brahmo community, livery 
day, at least every week, the One only God without a secjond, the 
Perfect and Infinite, the Creator of all, Omnipresent, Almighty, 
All-knowing, All-merciful and All-holy, shall be worsliippcd in these 
premises. No created objc^ct shall be worshipped here. Xo man 
or inferior lieing or material object shall be worshipped here, as 
idemtieal wdth God or like unto God, or as an incarnation of God; 
and no prayer or hymn shall be oiliurd or chanted unto or in thfe 
name of any cxcej)t God. No carved or iiainted image, no oxtenuil 
•symbol wdiieli lias been or may herejifter bo used by any sect for 
tlie jmrposc of Avorship, or the remembran(*e of a [larticular event, 
shall be preserved here. Xo creature shall bo sacrificed here. 
Neither eating, nor drinking, nor any manner of mirth or amuse- 
ment shall be allowed here. No created being or object that has 
been or may hereafter bo worshipped by any soot shali be ridieulod 
or contemned in the course of the Divine service to be conducted 
here. No book shall be acknowledged or revered as tlic infallible 
Avord of God ; yet no book wdiich has been or may hereafter be 
acknowledged by any sect to be infallible shall lie ridiculed or 
contemned. No sect shall be vilified, riuienlcd, or hated. No 
jivayer, hymn, sermon, or discourse to bo delivered or used here 
shall countenance or encourage any maimer of idolatry, sectarianism, 
or sin. Divine service shall be condueted here in such spirit and 
manner as may enable all men and women, irre.spective of distinetioiiH , 
of caste, colour, and condition, to unite in one family, eschew all 
maimer of error and sin, and advance in wusdom, faith, and righteous- 
ness. The congregation of the “Brahma Mandir of India ” shall 
worship God in these premises according to the rules and principles 
hereinbefore set forth. 

“ Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! 

“Kjlsjicju Ciioxuiiu SiiiN.'* 
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iii. Brahmlc Life, 

PRECEPTS OF PRACTICAL DEVOTION. 

Originally delivered by Koshiib Chunder Sen as a solemn address 
to his own congregation (Nov. 5, 1869), and afterwards slightly 
enlarged and published in its present form as an aid to missionaiy 
labours. 

(1.) Pray unto God every day, and worship the Only Perfect, 
Infinite, Omnipresent, Omnipotent, Omniscient, All-meix?iiul, and 
All-holy One. 

(aj. Never w^orship man or any inferior animal, or any 
created object whatever. 

fhj. Carefully cut off all connection with every manner 
of idolatrous ceremony and festival. 

fc). Do not encourage idolatry. 

fdj. Exert thyself with all thy might to annihilate idolatry. 

(2) . Knowing God to be the common Father, thou shult love 
every man as thy brother, and every w^oman as thy sister. 

(a). Never hate any man, whatever be his denomination, 
race, or condition of life. 

(h). Do not bear the Brahminical thread, or any other 
emblem of idolatry. 

(c) . Do not join any c(*remony or encourage any movement 

which upholds the distinction of caste. 

(d) . Exert thyself with all thy might to unite men of all 

races into one family. 

(3) . Be truthful. 

(a). Never utter a falsehood, nor speak in such a disin- 
genuous way that others may be led to form a wrong 
notion of what thou sayest. 

(h). Never even wish to tell an untruth. 

(c). Avoid all hypocrisy. 

(rf). Exert thyself with all thy might to establish truth 
and destroy untruth. 

(4) . Be good unto others. 

(a). Never do harm to anybody. 

(A j. Do not even wish to do harm to anybcnly, neither must 
thou feel unhappy at another’s prosjicrity. 

(<?), Have a kind heart, and give food to the luingry, water 
to the thirsty, medicine to tlie sick, money to the 
poor, knowledge to the illiterate, and piety to tho 
impious. 

(</), Exert thyself with all thy might to advance both 
tho temporal and spiritual woU-beiug of society. 
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(5) . Deal justly. 

(а) . Do not deprive anybody of his just due. 

(б) . Do not take any man’s property without his permission, 

(c) . Thou shalt not injure any man’s wealth, happiness, or 

honour. 

[d) . Never wish ill to others. 

(6) . Be forgiving. 

(a). When bitterly persecuted, never take vengeance. 

(i). Do not even indulge in the thought of taking revenge, 
(c). Always wish and attempt to serve the well-being of 
those that persecute you and wish ill to you. 

(rf). Exert thyself with all thy might to establish and spread 
peace among men, and to dSspel discord and every 
manner of disagreement. 

(7) . Govern all thy passions, and keep them under restraint. 

(a). Never go to any other woman than the one that is 
lawfully wedded to thee in marriage. 

(4). Never look with an impure eye upon any Avoman. 

(c). Beware that thou dost commit no adultery even in thy 
thought or imagination. 

(^/). Exert thyself with all thy might to cherish a holy 
regard for all women. 

(8) . Faithfully perform thy domestic duties. 

(«)• Serve thy parents w'ith reverence. 

(4). Love thy brothers and sisters, and with tender carer 
nourish the body and soul of thj' children. 

(c). Husband and wife bound in holy love should help each 
other in the performance of domestic and religious duties, 
(rf). Discharge all thy Avorldly .duties according to the 
dictates of Theism. 

3. Ougakization op Brahmoism. 

Such being the main ideals of the Brahmo Somaj, w^hat progress 
has been made towards their realization ? 

In the first place, the extension of the Church has been con- 
siderable. Partly through missionary agency, partly through the 
spontaneous efforts of Brahmos residing in various localities, the 
Brahmo Somaj has now more than 100 branches in the towns or 
villages of India. More than half of these are in Bengal, and the 
movement has often been said to be a mere Bengali affair, especially 
as many of the Somajes in other parts of India have been established* 
by Bengalis who were located there. But Theism is now taking 
root among other Indian races, and putting forth unmistakable^ 
manifestations of spontaneous life. Not only in East Bengal and 
Bchar, but in the Punjab, and in Northern and Southern India,. 
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provincial sub-ccntrcs have boon established, which facilitate 
Brahmo organization, and assist in the development of local energies. 
The connection between the various Soiuajcs is, however, mostly 
kept up by their common relation to the metropolitan Brahmo 
Somaj of India,’' which is generally regarded as the CoryplKous of 
the whole body, its functions being not merely local, but central 
also. The most important features in this relationship arc probably 
the following : 

(a) . The Mission Department. — The missionary element in the 
Brahmo Somaj first took definite shape under the influence of 
Keshub Chunder Son. In 1860 he founded a little society 
(afterwards called the Sangat Sabha) for religious conversation, 
wherein he and his friends, mostly young men in or just out of 
college, discussed the most important topics of religious life ; and 
from this society sj^rang the first half-dozen or so of Brahmo mis- 
sionaries. Their operations, at first confined to Bengal, gradually 
extended to other parts of India. Bombay and Madras, the Punjab 
and N.W. Provinces, iV^sam, Orissa, and South Canara were all 
visited in turn, and usually with a large amount of sympathetic 
response. At first the efforts of the missionaries were directed 
almost exclusively to educated men, but K. V. Sen couhl not rest 
satisfied w'ith this. He led the way, both in jireachijig to the poor 
and in opening the blessings of social worship to the female half of 
the Brahmo community ; and it is now habitual witli Brahmo mis- 
sionaries to preach to the masses, and to note in tlnnr reports the 
presence or absence of women at the services, an indication of 
progress or the reverse. The Brahmo Somaj of India also issues 
newspaper organs in English and Bengali, as well us a number of 
small publications whicli set forth t]\e primaples and progress of 
the movement, and keep distant members informed of what concerns 
them. By all these agencies the ideas and sentiments of the leading 
men in Calcutta are diffused throughout the country. 

(b) . The General Meetings. — An annual festival is always licld 
in Calcutta on the anniversary of the foundation of the Brahmo 
Somaj by Kam Mohun Koy, and is attended by a gieat many of 
the provincial members, who sometimes come many lumdrtMls of 
miles to be present. The actual day of tiie anniversary is tlie 2.'3rd 
of January (or rather the 11th of Xfagh, from which the festival 
or uisab is called the MaghntHah)^ but the celebrations extend over a 
whole week, and are of various kinds, one of the most important being 
a General Conference of all the members, in which the provincial 
Somajes are of course represented by thtdr dejnities. Besides this, 
when matters of importance arise (siH*h as tlie Brahmo Marriage 
Question) which concern the whole body, the opinions of the 
provincial Homajes are rccpu?sted by the Secretaries of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, and coueerted action is aimed at as much as 
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possible. By all these means, the Brahnio Somaj is gradually 
acquiring the status of an organized community, in whicli life 
circulates from the centre to the extremities, and vice versd. There 
are still great deficiencies in this respect, but the ideal has been, 
grasped, and progress made towards its realization. 

In the next place, how far has the extension of the Brahmo name 
been accompanied by the spread of Brahmo principles ? This is not 
an easy matter to decide. The table in the following “ Survey ” 
will show the names and ages of all the Brahmo Somajes now 
existing, as far as I can ascertain them by reference to the best 
autiioritics. But these names represent very unequal realities, both 
as to the number of members in each Somaj, and as to the quality 
of their Brahmoism. The number of members ranges from 3 or 4 
to 10, 20, 70, 200, or 300. Sometimes a small Somaj exerts an 
active influence for good in its locality, being strong through its 
fervour and courage. Sometimes, alas ! a comparatively large 
Somaj is weak through its deficiency in those qualities. The first 
great practical test of Brahmoism is, of course, the total renunciation 
of idolatrous customs in the performance of the ceremonies per- 
taining to marriage, birth, and death, and the substitution of pure 
Brahmic rites on all these occasions. The second great test is the 
renunciation of caste, and the recognition of all men and all women 
as brothers and sisters before God, — a principle which virtually 
includes the very important corollary of the right of women to equal 
spiritual and mental development with men. Where these two 
practical tests are heartily accepted, all other good things are wont 
to follow in due course ; but those Somajes which evade this ordeal 
are sure to “ lose their savour,'' if not to fade away and be lost in 
the surrounding mass of Hinduism. Many such wrecks overshadow 
the history of the Brahmo Somaj. We must not, however, forget 
that more than average constancy and courage arc required by a 
faithful Brahmo, even at the present day. Public vioWuce (such 
as the burning of tlie Somaj house at f'aginari by a Hindu mob in 
June, 1871) is rare, but much social ami domestic persecution still 
exists, wliich the ])eeuliar solidarity of family ties in Indian society 
renders especially difficult to overcome. Altogether, those Brahmos 
who live uj) to their fiiith have much to endure in variouvS ways, 
and the position of the Brahmo Somaj must, for many years yet, bo 
that of a Church Militant. All the more lionour to those bravo 
souls who, amid the ceaseless waves of harassing opposition, steadily 
bnild np the citadels of a nobler society on the enduring Rock 
of Ages, 

Now it is only possible for those who arc actually in the Brahmo 
Somaj to judge fairly and fully how fur the several organizations 
realize their ideals, and wherein, or to what extent, they fall short 
thereof. My task in this Year-Book is an humbler one, viz,, to 
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record what j>ood work lias been actually achieved, or ia in 
process of achievement. Of course only a small proportion of 
such records can be g:iven here, and this opening Number is chiefly 
taken up with preliminary information. The “ General Survey of 
the Somajes and their work has been compiled and condensed 
from the most original and reliable sources with all the care in my 
power. Most of the details are taken from the autliorized reports 
in the Indian Mirror and Theistic Annual \ but I have also been 
favoured with some original communications expressly for this 
work, from leading Brahmos in Dacca and Barisal, which add much 
to the value and interest of the following pages. For the subse- 
quent chapter on Social Reform I have also received valuable help 
from Barisal and Calcutta. My surveys, both religious and social, 
are in fact, little more than mosaic compilations, but they have 
been classified and arranged so as to aid the reader, as far as possible, 
in acquiring a tolerably connected view of the present state of the 
Brahmo community as a whole. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE BRAHMO 
SOMAJES AND THEIR WORK. 


L List of the Bbahmo Somajes jx 1876. 


N.B. — Those Somajes which have a meeting-house or Mandir of 
their own are marked by a * ; those which issue a journal by a f ; 
and those which sent up petitions for the legalization of Brahmo 
marriages (afterwards secured by Act III of 1872) by a J. 


BENGAL, 

Date of 


No. Name of Sumaj. Foundation, 

1. Calcutta, 1 — Adi Brahmo 

iSomaj*t .. 1830 

2. „ 2 — Brahmo 8omaj 

of India*tJ.. 1866 

3. Akiia 1871 

4. Bagachra 1864 

6. Barahanagorc*} 1865 

6. Baripur*! 1867 

7. Barisal^i 1861 

8. Beauleaj 1859 

9. Behala* 1853 

10. Berhainporo 1861 

11. BhagulporeJ 1863 

12. Bhowanipore, 1* 1852 

13. „ 2 

14- 3 1874 

15. Bogra*t 1858 

16. Boluhati * ♦ • . . 1857 

17. Brahma nbaria*J 1863 

18. Burdwan^J 1857 

19. CacharJ 1870 

20. Calna 1868 

21. Chandernagoro, 1* 1800 

22. „ 2 1872 

23. Chinsura*^ 1864 

24. Chittagong*! 1850 

25. Commilla 1854 

26. Coomerkhally! 1848 

27. Connagoro! 1 1803 

28. Cooch Bohar 1873 

29. Dacca ( Eastern Bengal 

Brahmo Somaj)*t! . . 1846 

30. Dinajepore 1870 

31. Faridpore*! •••»*. ...... 1857 

82. Gourifa 1875 

83. Goumagorct I860 

34. Harinabhit 1869 

35. Hazaribagh*! 1867 

36. Hooghly 1870 


Date of 


No. NamcofSomaj. Foundation. 

37. Howrah! 1864 

38. Jiilpigori 1870 

39. K.'ikiria 1870 

40. Kaligacha! 1867 

41. Knlighat! 1869 

42. Kisson*guiigo! 1866 

43. Krislmagoro! 1844 

44. 3^lalpara 1870 

45. Mandara 1871 

46. Moodially 1873 

47. ^loorfshodabjid 1874 

48. ^Myrnensingh*! 1853 

49. Noakhally* 1872 

50. Osmunpoic! 1870 

51. Pachumba 1874 

52. Pnbna 1867 

53. Uampur Hat 1874 

54. Banchi 1870 

55. Kanigungo 1874 

56. Jiungporc; 1864 

57. Santipoix' 1863 

58. 8clidaJ; 1867 

59. Sorajgungo 1870 

60. Sorampore 1862 

61. Shaporo 1865 

62. Sultangacha 1863 

63 Sylhot! 1863 


Bkhar, — 

64. IMonghyr (Bchar Brahmo 

8omai)*t 

65. Gyft*j "... 

66. Jamalpore*! 

67. Patna (Bankipore)! .... 


Orissa — 

68. Balasoref 

69. Bhadrack 

70. Cuttack, 1 

71. „ 2 (Utkal Brahmo 

Somaj)! 


1866 

1867 

1867 

1866 


1865 

\m 

1865 

1869 
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Bate of 


No. Name of Somaj. Poiindation. 

72. GowalparaJ 1870 

73. aowhattyj* 1870 

74. NowgongJ 1870 

75. Shillong 1875 

76. SibsagarJ 1866 

77. Tezpore 187C 

NORTH-TTEST PROVINCES. 

78. Allahabad, 1 1864 

79. „ 2 (Northern 

India Brahino Somaj)} 1867 

80. Bareilly} 1864 

81. Ca\\Tipore} 1865 

82. Dehra Dhun} 1867 

83. Ghazipore 1872 

84. Gwalior 1872 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

85. Jabalpore} (Central Pro- 

vinces) 1868 

86. Jeypore (Ilajputana) .... 1873 

87. Lucknow (Oudh B. S.)}. . 1867 

THE PANJAB. 

88. Lahore (Panjab B. S.)*} . . 1863 

89. Amritear 1873 

90. Multan 1875 i 

91. Bawul Pindi} 1867 j 


Date of 


No. Name of Somaj. Foundation. 

WESTERN INDIA. 

92. Bombay (Prarthana So- 

maj 1867 

93. Ahmedabad* 1871 

94. Kolhapore 1875 

95. Pandharpore 1874 

96. Puna 1870 

97. Kajkote 1873 

98. Riitnaghiry 1869 

99. Sattara 1874 

100. Surat 1875 

Sindh. — 

101. Hvdorahad* 1869 

102. Karachi 1869 

SOUTHERN INDIA. 

103. Madras, first started as 

the Veda Somaj 1864 

Hcoonstitutod as the 
South(‘rn India Brahmo 
Somaj} 1871 

104. Bangalore, 1 1867 

105. „ } 2 1870 

106. „ 3 (Regimental 

Somaj) 1871 

107. Mangalore} 1870 

108. Salem 1867 


The Metropolitan Somajes. 

Adi Brahxo Somaj, Jorasanko, Calcutta. Founded 1830. 

Secretary : Raj Narain Bose. 

Assistant Secretary : Hem Chandra Bhattacharjya. 

Divine service every Wednesday evening, and a morning Sunday service 
once a month. 

Journals : 1 (B). The Tattvabodking Patrica. Started August 3, 1843. 

A monthly religious newspaper. 

2 (E). The National Pap^. Started July, 1865, 

A weekly political newspajicr. 

This Somaj is the continuation of the original institution founded 
by Ram Mohun Roy in 1830. Latterly, since the name of the 

Calcutta Brahmo Somaj ” has ceased to be distinctive, it has been 
' entitled the “ Adi ” or original Brahmo Somaj. The venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore, who was for many years its Prodhan 
Ackarjyet or chief minister, has now almost wholly retired from 
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public life. The Secretary, however, is an able and 'well-known 
man, who has long been a chief pillar of the Conservative 
Brahmos. He is an accomplished English writer, and has issued 
several English lectures and tracts. 

Brahmo Somaj of India. Founded 1 866. — Mission Office, 13, Mirzapore Street, 

Calcutta. 

Secretary : K(3shub Chunder Son. 

Assistant Secretary : Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 

Brahma Mandir of India^ 89, lilacjhooabazar Street. Opened August 22, 
18(59. ’ Divine service every Simd ly evening, and on the morning of the last 
Sunday in every llengali month. 

Minister : Keshub Chunder Sen. 

(Other weekly pray(T meetings, some of whieli arc of long standing, are 
held in other i)iirts of Calcutta.) 

Bharat Asranty 13, Mirzapore Street. OjMned February 5, 1872. An 
institution whcTO a number of jlrihmo families reside together for intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement. 

Manager : Wooma Nath Gupta. 

Brahmo Niketany 3, ^lirzaporo Street. Opened September 16, 1873. — A 
boarding institution for Brahmo students. 

Manager : Amritii Lai Bose. 

Journals: 1 (B). The Dharma Tat tea. Started October, i860. Published at 
tho ^lission Olfico, on the 1st and 16th of every Bengali 
month. — A religious newspaper, containing sermons, hymns, 
nows of missionary movements, kc, 

2 (E). The Indian Mirror. Started August 1, 1861. Office, Id, 

College Sciimre. — A daily newspaper (Mondays excepted), 
which advocatt*s political, social, and religious reforims. Tho 
Sunday issues (whi(‘h eomnienced in 1873) are mainly 
devote(l to rcligiou.s topics. 

3 (B and E). 'Idu) Samadar^i^ or Liberal. Shifted November, 1874. 

Office, 1 1, ( ’olh'gi* Siiuire. — A moulhly TheLstio magazine. 
Edited by Siva Nath Shastn, M.A. 

Brahmo Marriage R’gi^trarsy un<lcr the Native Marriage Act (HI of IH72). 
Korendro Xath At//, 11, Old Pov^t Ollice Street. 

JDurgn Mohan J)assy 4, Strand, 2nd floor. 

It was in February, 18G5, that the Progressive Brahmos of 
Calcutta seceded from the parent vSoinaj ; in November, 1866, they 
were re-orgaiiized as the “ Brahmo Somaj of India: in January, 

1868, the foundation-stone was laid of their Mandir^ and in August, 

1869, it wiis opened for worship. Its c.xternal appearance is of a 
somewhat iiondoseript character, combining the features of several 
styles, including a steejdo. Within, the rectangular hall has a 
gallery at each end, allotted respectively to the ehoir and to the 
ladies, the latter being screened by a curtain ; while on the long 
side opposite the entmnee doors is the fWi or pulpit, a white 
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marble slab (approached by a small flight of steps), on which the 
minister sits. The hall will hold from 500 to 600 persons. The 
average attendance during last year ( 1875) was between 400 and 
600. The sermons delivered here are usually reported in the 
Dharma Tattva, The routine of the service is as follows ; 


Hymn. 

Invocation. 

H}Tnn. 

Adoration. 

Silent Communion. 

United prayer l\v the congregation. 
Prayer for univ(;rsal salvation. 


Hymn. 

Scripture Readings. 
Sermon. 

I^rayer. 

Boned iction. 

Hymn. 


In a little compilation of Brahmo Prayers entitled “Theistic 
Devotions ’’ (Daldy and Isbister, 1874), I have given the specimen 
liturgy issued by tlie Brahmo Soniaj of India as a skeleton form to 
be filled up at the discretion of individual ministers. lustt^ad of 
repeating this here, I will give, as illustrating the Brahma Mandir 
services, the following accounts of the Bhadrotsabs of 1871 and 
1874, i.e., the anniversary celebrations of the opening of this 
Church in the month of Bhadro. On the second of these occasions 
Mr Sen W’as absent from illness. 


The Bhadrolsab of 1871. {Indian August 22, 1871.) 

“ Early in the morning on Sunday last, just as tlie clock struck 
six, the first hymn was chanted in the upper gallery of the Brahma 
Mandir, thus heralding the great festival of the day. A good 
number of hymns followed, accompanied by the harmonium, which 
drew away the hearts of the congregation from the world, led them 
into the presence of God, and prepared them for the morning 
service which began at 7. In the course of the .service the minister 
preached a sermon on the ‘ Importance of an abiding Sacred 
Fellow'ship amongst the Brahinos/ lie spoke of God as the 
Brahmo’s Father and Friend, ever beautiful and dear. But His 
beauty is not that of a new acquaintance, it is not the charm of 
new friendship that endears Him to us. Gf those we know lie is 
the oldest and therefore the dearest. Of earthly acquaintances our 
parents are the dearest because the oldest. No doubt it is old ard 
tried affection that makes parents and friends, and above all, our 
divine Father and Friend, truly beautiful and dear. Whenever we 
.think of Him we are struck with the constancy of His mercy, and 
the unchangeable character of His loving providence. Hence is it 
that we rejoice in worshipping, loving and serving Him as our 
Father. The minister then expressed his deep regret that the 
beauty he spoke of eonceiming the Father was not to be found in 
• the Brahmo as a brother. He discoursed to this effect : — It is true 
we sometimes look upon and love each other os brethren, but our 
brotherhood, as a rule, derives its interest and charm from novelty. 
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We are constantly getting new accessions to our Church ; their 
new faces are dear and we love them* But alas ! how few continue 
to love or be loved. The charms of novelty soon fade away, 
friendship is severely tried and too often it succumbs ; differences of 
opinion cause ill-feeling and discord ; the best friends part, those 
who continue to be friends lose their original warmth and freshness 
and sweetness of new love. We do not see amongst us even a small 
band of friends and brothers who have preserved the freshness and 
sweetness of fraternal love amidst all trials, and have been consoli- 
dated into an abiding and faithful brotherhood. In short we do 
not yet find in the Brahmo Somaj a holy and sweet family. The 
Father is amongst us, ever dear and ever sweet ; but where are the 
brothers and sisters ever dear and ever sweet ? Our Father is truly 
beautiful, but alas ! we have no beautiful brotherhood as yet. The 
minister exhorted the congregation to endeavour to supply this great 
spiritual want. He called upon them to give up all manner of 
unbrptherly feeling, and to continue to love each other as brothers 
and sisters, so as to organize a holy and happy Family of God’s 
children, which would in time extend on all sides. 

“ After the morning service the congregation broke up at 10, and 
only a few remained, who eagerly surrounded the minister on the 
marble slab facing the pulpit, and anxiously interrogated him on 
subjects which were agitating their minds. The chief subject dis- 
cussed was God’s direct revelation to man in his inner conscious- 
ness. The inquirers were informed that conscience is the ear of the 
soul which hears God’s precepts and commands. Those who 
prayerfully and humbly depend upon Him distinctly hear that 
enlightening and saving voice within wdiich erreth not, which 
answers all inquiries, removes all doubts and difficulties, teaches the 
right way, rebukes infidelity, and protests against impurity, and 
dispenses light and peace unto salvation. Other questions were 
also put and answered, relating to the next world, brotherhood, 
inspiration, animal food, &e. These occupied about two hours, the 
’inquirers patiently listening all the time. 

*‘Thc attendance began to thicken a little after 12, when the 
recitation of Sanscrit texts commenced. Four gentlemen, Babus 
Bijai Krishna Go.swamy, Aghor Nath Gupta, Siba Nath Bhatta- 
charjya, and Umesh Chandra Datta read in chorus certain texts 
from the Upanishads and other Hindu religious books, which wei'e 
translated by the minister. These were followed by a few beauti- 
ful original Sanscrit texts composed for the occasion by Babu Siba 
Nath, 

At 1 p.pi. the minister recited and expounded a few Sanscrit 
texts from the “ Compilation of Theistic Texts,” lie explained at 
great length four stokan treating of the doctrine of Revelation, and 
showed how they supported what the Brahmos believed on the 
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subject. The substance of these four passages is respectively as 
follows : — The Vedas are inferior to the true scripture which 
revealeth the Eternal God. 2. The wise should reject untruth and 
accept only truth. 3, From all scriptures, great and small, gather 
the essence, that is truth. 4. In order to find God one must 
reconcile scripture, prophet and intuition, and seek truth where the 
teachings of these three harmonize. Other texts were also 
expounded. 

“ From two to three various questions were put to the minister 
with a view to elicit satisfactory replies. A few of these we note 
below: — What js the secret of spiritual ciilturc, and how much of 
it is due to Divine grace and how much to human agency ? God 
sometimes plants even the desire of salvation in the heart, what is 
left for man to do ? Is formal initiation into Brahmic faith neces- 
sary ? What is meant by seeing God, and how is it to be verified ? 
What is meant by the next w'orld, and how can we intensify 
our faith in it ? Appropriate answers were given by the minister 
to these questions. 

‘‘The next hour was occupied with the reading of short papers 
recording the spiritual experiences of the writers, and embodying 
important truths and principles gathered by them in the course of 
their experiences. The papers were read by Bubus Bijai Krishna 
Goswamy, Aghor Nath Gupta, Amrita Lull Bose, Siba Nath 
Bhattacharjya, Thakur I)a.s Sen, Ume.sh Chandra Datta and Dina 
Nath Mazumdar. 

“ The minister then in a few introductory words called upon the 
congregation to engage their hearts in the contemplation of God 
and to realize His sacred presence. All was (piiet, and solemn 
stillness prevailed on all sides. 1‘lic congregation then with closed 
eyes gave themselves up to meditation, and entered into conimiiuion 
with the Infinite Spirit. 

“ Meditation was naturally followed by prayei-vS. Three gentlemen 
humbly offered prayers to the Merciful Lord, which were followed- 
by one from the minister, 

“ As soon as the lust prayer was over the congregation heartily 
engaged in chanting hymns. Shortly after, a largo mimber rose 
up and performed iSankirtan with remarkably ff/rveiU sjiirit, which 
soon rose to an enthusiastic nitch. The thrilling and animating 
effect of the hymns was evident. The hvmns occupied an hour 
ahd a half. 

“ The evening ser\ ice fnllowed, commencing precisely at 7. What 
gave peculiar interest to the service was the forma! tnilialirm of 
seven young men into the true church of God, followed by the usual 
(diarae of the minister. A sermon was preached on the Sweetness 
ofAe Brahmic Faith, in the course of which the minister deprecated 
dryness of heart and want of peace as iin-Brahmtc, and exhorted the 
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congregation to drink largely of the nectar of God’s love, and not to 
rest satisfied with a little. The service lasted till about 9,30. 
Although the proceedings of the day extended over more than fifteen 
hours, the congregation did not feel tired ; on the contrary, they 
greatly enjoyed the festival, and feelingly sang towards the close of 
the service that beautiful hymn, ‘ The heart wishes not to return 
home,’ &c.” 

The Bhadrotsah of 1874. {Indian Mirror^ August 30, 1874.) 

“ The Utsab on last Sunday in commemoration of the opening of 
the Lrahma Mandir passed off with great success. The only 
circumstance which threatened to mar the effect of the festival was 
the absence of the Minister whose face and voice were so familiar 
to the congregation. This seemed to throw a gloom upon the 
worshippers generally, though it seemed on the whole to render 
them more earnest, more hopeful and more determined to make the 
Utsab a success. The morning and evening services were, in the 
absence of the Minister, conducted by Babu Bijai Krishna Goswamy, 
whose earnestness and eloquence made a deep impression upon the 
congregation. The Sankirtan w^as admirably done. Those that took 
part in it wTre visibly affected. In the evening the minister took 
for his text the well-known saying of Chaitanya — Unless ye be 
as lowdy as the straw, ye sliall not sec God.” The minister’s words, 
interruj)ted every moment by sobs, touched every heart. He asked 
his brethren whether they had learnt to humble themselves and 
destroy their pride, reminding them that unless that were done, 
their prayers, their w^ords would be of no avail. There was a 
solemn touch of melancholy in every face as the proceedings of the 
festival came to a close, and many liked to remain longer in the 
church, not to lose tlic sight of that blessed place so suddenly. We 
hope and pray that the cfiects of the festival will be visible in every 
Brahmo’s life, thoughts, and aspirations.” 


Bharat Asram (Indian Home). — This boardinghouse is an experi- 
ment, made by co-religionists, of joint residence for moral, intellectual, 
and religious improvement. Its history has been one of considerable 
vicissitude, too long and complex to epitomize here. How far the 
institution has been successful in realizing the high aims with 
which it was started, it is not easy to say ; but there can be no 
doubt that it has effected much real good, especially for the ladies’ 
who reside there. Particulars of their studies, &c., wiU be found 
in another section of this w ork. 

Brahmo iWib/an.— This boarding house for young students was , 
established on September 16, 1873, with 17 boarders. From a full 
report published two years later (/. Jlf., September 26, 18751 w^e 
learn &at it had then 26 boarders, of whom 18 were stuaonts 
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attending schools and colleges, 5 were employed as cliBrlcs^^and S 
as private students. Since the opening of the institution, 66 
boarders had been admitted, of whom 2 were from Orissa, 2 from 
Mangalore, 1 from Bangalore, I from Madras, and 1 from Ceylon, 
the remaining 59 having been Bengalis. The report concluded “ by 
conveying the heartfelt thanks of the boarders first of all to our 
much revered minister Babu K. C. Sen, to whom the institution is 
indebted for its very life and existence ; to the missionaries of the 
Brahmo Soniaj who have all along watched with interest the 
spiritual progress of the inmates, and specially to those who have 
conducted divine service here and tried their best for the good of 
the institntion, under many discouragements.” 

It may be added that there is a small library in the Niketan, 
available to the Brahmo public, and consisting of a number of 
books purchased in England and in Calcutta for the Brahmo Somaj, 
besides others that have been presented thereunto from its various 
well-wishers. 

There have been other institutions connected with the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, among which the Sangat Sab/ta, the Society of 
Theistic Friends, and the Brahmo Theological School have done 
much good service. These are, unfortunately, more or less in 
abeyance at present, but it is to be earnestly hoped that such will 
not remain permanently the case. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said on one of the most 
important departments of this Soniaj — the Brahmo Mission. There 
are 14 missionaries whose home is in Calcutta, and who usually 
reside in one dwelling. Some of them minister to the small con- 
gregations forming local Soniujes in the \arious neighbourhoods of 
the city ; some of them teach in the Native Ladies' Normal School 
of the Indian Reform Association, or write for the Bengali journals 
connected with that body, or with the Brahmo Somaj of India. 
Some, again, go out on preaching tours, far or near ; and in the 
summer vacation, this is done by nearly all of them. Reports of 
their mission work are usually published in the “ Theistic Annual 
issued at the anniversary 3/aghotsai, 

Only two of these Calcutta missionaries are supported from their 
own inherited resources ; the other twelve, with their wives and 
children, numbering altogether more than 40 souls, ore supported 
by the Mission Fund, which, though partly derived from the sale of 
.the publications issued at the Mis.sion Office, depends mainly upon 
voluntary subscriptions and donations (the latter sometimes consist- 
ing of food and clothing). It may well be guessed that these 
contributions often fall short of the need of the recipients, and the 
cherished principle of the Mission, ‘'Take no thought for the 
' morrow,” is sometimes put to a severe trial. But this difficulty has 
lately been met (to some extent at least) by a fervid movement in 
fiivour of what is called Bairagya^ a term for which the nearest 
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English equivalent is probably the Roman Catholic expression 
“ dctachmont (in contrast to Anuragya or attachment), but which 
has usually been rendered as “ asceticism.’* It seems to be a com- 
bination of both of these, and to have arisen in the Brahmo Somaj 
from several coucurrent causes. The extent to which it actually 
modifies the lives of those who accept it is not very clear, but 
enough is visible to show that it is a very Oriental movement, which 
encounters the trials and temptations of life by resorting to methods 
which have long been rejected by the majority of Western 
Christendom. But the Brahmo leaders affirm that their “asceticism 
keeps clear of the well-known abuses of earlier times, and that, so 
modified, it is called for by present moral and spiritual needs in 
their community. And it is not for a foreigner to say them nay. 
Every race must follow its own genius, and the discipline which 
injures one may benefit another. Meanwhile, it may be noted that 
a j)aper was lately read before the Dacca Brahmos by one of their 
leading members. Baba Durga Das Roy, on “ The Ileal Spirit of 
Asceticism,” in which that term was ((piite newly) defined as 
“ attachment to something noble, or to God Himself, and consequent 
abnegation of all that tends to slacken it,” — thus resting the 
emphasis on the positive Anuragya rather than on the negative 
Bairagya, If the Bairagya movement can thus pass upward into 
the simple vspirit of solf-sa(‘rifieing love, stimulating all devoted 
service and adoring faith, it will win cordial sympathy from the 
West as well as from the East. Let us await results, and hope for 
the best. 


3. Enviroxs of Calcutta. 

Barahanagore , — Much good was effected during the residence 
here of Babu Sasipada Banerjee (now removed to Burdwan), who 
was for several years minister of the local Somaj. A Girls’ School, 
a Night School for men and boys, a Working Men’s Club, a Savings’ 
Bank, a Temperance Library, i^c., &e., all owe to him their origin 
and much of the effV>rt and expense necessary for their maintenance. 
He .still conducts a cheap monthly magazine (started by him in 
1874) entitled the Bharat tSramjibi or Indian Workman, Full 
accounts of his work at Barahanagore will bo found in Miss 
Carpenter’s “ Six Months in India” (IB()7), Jind in the Vols. for 
1871 and 1872 of the “ Journal of the National Indian Association.” 

Connagore . — (Gleaning: /. J/., March 26, 1876.) — “We are 
glad to learn that Babu Sliib diundor Deb of Connagore has 
recovered his heultli and has rosuiued his philanthropic work in the 
above town. It is owing to his exertions that Connagore, with its 
Boys’ School, Girls’ School, Di.spcnsarv and Brahmo Somaj, has^ 
become a model town, and it is to him that the local community', 
and especially the poor, the sick, the infirm, and the helpless, look 
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as their ^lardian and friend. Here we see how much good a single 
Brahino may do/' — ^This gentleman is also Brahmo Marriage 
Registrar for the district of Hooghly. 

Harinahhi — (Gleanings: 1. Oct. 29, 1869.) — “ The persecution of 
young Brahmos at Harinahhi, to which we alluded some time ago, 
has, it appears, assumed serious proportions. While divine service 
was being conducted as usual on Wednesday last, a number of 
orthodox Hindus assembled outside the house of worship, and 
after indulging for some time in sneers and sarcasms of a blas- 
phemous character, rushed into the house, interrupted the service, 
put out the light, assaulted some members of the congregation, 
insulted others, and violently dragged away two of them. Wc are 
glad to learn that not a single blow or abusive epithet w’as returned.^' 

(2. February 25, 1S7()'' — “The anniversary of the Harinahhi 
Brahmo Somaj was celebrated with vclat on Saturday last, and 
several Brahmos and Brahmo missionaries from (’alcutta went to the 
village on the occasion. The morning service was held at the old 
place of worship, whence, as wc announced some time back, the 
Brahmos were expelled with ])ersccution. In the afternoon, a 
piece of ground canopied and spread with carpets, where a Somaj 
house is to be erected, >vas consecrated with prayers and hymns. 
In the evening there was a procession and Siutkirfan^ in wdiich 
several orthodox Hindus of the village joined heartily, and the 
proceedings concluded with the evening service. It is striking how 
all persecution has been (jiielled at this village by the true spirit of 
Theistic love aud meekness. The piece of ground which was 
consecrated, has been j)resented rent free to the Brahmo Somaj by 
a gentleman who took the principal part in expelling and insulting 
them some few' months ago.’* 

(3. February 20, 1871.' — “ Last Saturday the anniversary of the 
Harinahhi Brahmo Somaj was celebrated. Hundreds of men of 
everj' caste and grade in soci('ty from the adjacent villages gtitbcred 
to hear the prayers and precepts of Babu K. C. Sen.*’ 

(4, July 17, 1872.) — “ At llurinabhi, the local Somaj has esta- 
blished a Dispensary to relieve the sick poor ,” — (Indian Mirror,/ 

4. Eastekx Bengal. 

(Gleaning: /. jl/., December 15, 1805.) — “ We have alw^ays been 
delighted to find a greater firmm^ss and decision of character in our 
countrymen of East Bengal than in those of the neighbouring 
districts of Calcutta. ^ * In religion, too, we obsi?rve in East 
Bengali a peculiar kind of eanicstne.ss and sincerity. As there is a 
greater degree of religions persecution, so there is a greater amount 
of religious struggle than at many other plat-es. Hindus of East 
Bengal are more bitterly opprc.ssive than Hinrlus elsewhere, in this 
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part of the country. We have nothing in the shape of active 
pei‘secutiou against the Hrahmo Somaj here in these days. But 
East Bengal has rekindled the old* spirit of Hindu persecution. A 
society is elaborately organized by the oldest and most respectable 
Hindus for excominuuieatiiig the young members of the Brahmo 
Somaj . Feathers have solemnly vowed to desert their sons, brothers 
to forsake brothers, and relations to disown their nearest kinsmen. 
There was even a strike, under such auspices, among the Brahmins, 
and the barbers, and the washenncn, and tlic sho 2 )-keepers, against 
conscientious Brahmos. * The Bralimos, we mean those who 
are sincere among them, made a good and resolute struggle, but 
without efficient encouragement they were nearly desponding. 
Babu Keshub (Jhimdcr Sen’s arrival among them seems to be most 
opportune and beneficial, and his lectures on such important 
subjects as Faith, Love, and Salvation a 2 )pear to be thankfully 
appreciated. That indifference and morbid ai)atliy to tnith which 
mark the surcharged life of the " river-siders ’ — that moral and 
religious satiety which is tlie consequence of intellectual cramming, 
in the absence of the heart’s education, have no 2 )liice in the spirit 
of East Bengal.” 

The above characterization, written about 11 years ago, still 
continiuis to be fairly descriptive of the Brahmoism of Eastern 
Bengal, a district wliieli has produced some of the most active and 
faithhd members of the Brahmo Church. In 1809, the Dacca 
Somaj (founded in 1810) was able to o])eu a regularly-built Mandir, 
which was then specialized as the Eastern Bengal Brahma Mandir, 
Dacca holding a sort of metroi^olitan j}osition as the oldest and 
largest of the Eastern Bengal Somajes. The following statistics 
will show tlic various channels in whicli the energies of this zealous 
Church have found vent. 

East Benoal Ukahmu SoMA.r, Dacc a. Foun<l<'(l in 18t6. 

Eastt't'H Jic/u/ai lhahtua Mun>lu\ Opon<‘d Dcct'nilx r o, 1809. 

Mun^tfrr : Chundcr Uuy. 

Divim* srrvico <*v<'ry Sunduy muruiicjc and t vruiug. The luemiiig s<*r\*ice 
ifi esjH'ciidly attended hy those who arecith« r initiat'd (mule) Hralimus, or who 
have he* ii excoiiunuiiiratvd from tin* Hindu eoij^munity. Ine average alteiul- 
aiw’c i« 40 , iueluding T2 ladies. The evening stTviee is atteiid(‘d by the 
edm'atiHl in general; the aveiago number is loO. The ladies altond it only 
now iuid then. 

There are also two weekly pr.iyer im'etings in i»xisten('0, held resiiectively 
on the evening# of Thursday and Saturday. 

Dacca MUslun — Secretaries ; Kaila# Chunder Kandi. 

Behari Tint Sen. 

‘‘This society ia nothing but a braneh of the Mission Socieiv of the Bmhmo 
Somaj Tndni in spirit. It# work i# to wmd out iniRsionaries to diffeiynt 
mrts of East Bcumd. At prc'scuil , three young men arc under especial tntiuiug 
lor mission work.’^ The society ocnisionaUy issues tracts. 
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JEastern Be**gal Asram. Founded in 1875, and formally 
June 21, 1876,- -Here a few Brahmo families live together for religious im- 
provement. They hold the following meetings ; — 

1. Daily Family Prayer Meeting, attended by all the boarders. 

2. Weekly Prayer lyieeting for the Brahinicjis every Wednesday evening 
(conducted by the IMinister of the Mandir), for the purpose of giving them 
especial religious instruction. 

3. Conversational Meeting of the Brahniicas every Saturday afternoon, 
ending with a shoi’t prayer. 

4. Sangat Sa’th'i or religious convei-siition for the Brahmo lads every 
Tuesday evening, usually prosidtHl over by the Minister. 

Journals: 1 (B). The linnqa //<?//</// w (Friend of Bengal). — Sbirted July 22, 
1870. — fortnightly religious nc'wspaper. 

2 (E). The — Starttnl January 1st, 1875. -—A weekly news- 
paper, of liberal politi<*s and Brahmo principles. 

Office for both journals. East Bengal PreSvS, 15, Lakslunibazar, Dacca. 

Brahmo Marriage Begistrar, Gobin Chiinder Doss. 

Many interestin'^ episodes might be gleaned from the annals of 
Dacca Bralimoism, but space forbids at j)resent, and they are 
put aside to make room for the follt)\ving somewliat abridged) 
English sermon bv the CKcellent Minister, Ihibu Banga Chunder 
Roy. It was delivere<l at the Mandir last Xew Year’s Day, during 
Miss Carpenter’s visit to l)ac(Mi, when an Englisli Service' was held 
at her request, several other European ladies and gentlemen joining 
the congregation. 


** We walk by faith, not by sight.*' — 2 Corinthiam v. 7. 

‘‘ I have taken up this te.\t as the subject of my sermon to-day, 
purposely to enable you to understand the spirit in which we 
endeavour to reduce our religion to life ; and this spirit, we sincerely 
and firmly believe, should be the only guiding spirit of all those 
who would be the true worshippers of the One True God, The 
Apostle Paul makes a positive declaration of his pious life, confess- 
ing in plain terms that ‘ we walk by faith, not by sight ; ’ but m 
for ourselves, weak as we still are in faith, we cannot be bold 
enough to make such a declaration before you at the present 
moment. However, I mu.st not hesitate to t(dl the truth outright, 
.and it is tbi.s — we do make endeavours to walk by faitli, and not by 
sight. We have been led by the Holy Spirit of the Living God so 
far as not to have any faith in sight — in the life of sense — but to 
endeavour to have faith in the spiritual life which is eternal. ^ * 
To endeavour to walk by faith is, negatively/ to ply the vessel of 
life against the current, — and, positively, to practise to live accord- 
ing as our Father in Heaven works in us both to will and to do. 
Glory be to the never-failing mercy of the Friend of Sinners, that 
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His Holy Spirit is, ever and anon, working in us, both to will and 
to do. Had not our Father in Heaven been engaged in unceasingly 
working out the redemption of the land, we, the Hindus, long, 
long drowned in idolatry and worldliness, could not have begun to 
see the Sun of Righteousness rise again in the East, to chase away 
the Egyptian darkness from the land, and to show us the way 
leading to the Holy Land of Spirits. Blind as we have been, we 
could not have made a step towards the right direction but for the 
redeeming mercy of God, who never ceaseth to be our Father, how 
sinful soever we may be, and howsoever unconscious we may be of 
His never-failing mercy because of our wilful disobedience. * ^ 

“ ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven,’ and ‘ Be perfect even 
as your Father in Hoaven is perfect ’ are not considered, by those 
who would walk by faith, merely as noble sayings, always to be 
admired and never to be acted up to, but as direct revelations from 
God Himself, the former being the goal and the latter the ideal of 
human life. In order that W(^ may draw nearer to this goal, and 
become more and more god-like, we must needs take spiritual 
exercises by holding communion with God, and doing good to our 
fellow-creatures every day of our life. By holding communion 
with God we become like Him, which is the highest Ideal ; and by 
doing good to our fellow-creatures we do the will of God, and 
become fit to be united at once with the Divinity and the humanity ; 
which is the goal of our life Ilimce the best among the Brahmos 
arc as mindful of daily spiritual exercises as of good works ; care- 
fully and prayerfully watching against mysticism on the one hand, 
and pride of works on the other. Hence the plan of life folioAved 
by them is misunderstood on the one hand by those who arc inclined 
to think religious exercises to be the only end of religious life, as 
alvso \ts' those who think good works to be the only end of religious 
life, and religious exer(‘ises to be mere helps to them. The former is 
the prevalent orthodox idea of religious life, and the latter is the 
prevalent nio<l<»rn idea of it. We are determined to steer clear of 
these two deceitful rocks, lying under the surface of what passes 
for religiousness or piety in the world, and on wdiich many vessels 
of good and pious lives have been wrecked. 

“ Before I conclude I must try to explain a little the force of the 

{ >hrase ‘ walk by Faitli ’ in the text. There is a grcjgt difference 
>etween having faith and walking by faith. One may have faith in 
God, but It may be so w^eak and so little that ho eaniiot w’alk by it ; 
of the man of such little faith it is said in the Bible that he was 
afraid of winters when they wx're seen rolling in w%ave.s, and was 
unable to walk ujnm them. Such little faitli may sw*ell and rise 
very high at the time of prayer, when the man of little faith is* 
necessarily away from all temptations ; but w’hen he is required to 
walk in life by encountering lions and removing mountains in the 
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way, he is sure to turn back, tremble with fear and despair Of true 
Kfe. But should we endeavour to walk by faith, we must needs 
have faith, though it be ‘ like a grain of mustard seed,’ in such a 
developed state as to bear the >vear and tear of life in general in 
this world of temptations and trials. It is peculiarly necessary for 
us, the natives, to walk by faith, should we be anxious to be really 
good men and women and to do the wull of God even in the 
ordinary sense of these terms. Kept at bay as we natives tu'e, not 
by internal enemies only, but enemies without in the shape of bad 
customs, evil practices at home and abroad, very bad examples, and 
more than all, positive hatred and persecution to be encountered for 
a slight move in the right direction in any respect whatever, ^ye 
are in need of true faith in the realities of the world to come, of 
which this world of ours is, at best, nothing else but a shadow ; we 
are in need of true faith in the holy relations that finite spirits bear 
to the Infinite Spirit and to each other, of which our earthly 
relations even in their perlect state are mere shadows. It is my 
firm conviction that without this one thing needful, we, the natives, 
cannot move a step onward and forward. The saying that every 
reformation of the natives must begin from within, has a deeper 
meaning than what is generally understood. It means the refor- 
mation of our individual and national being. True laith ma)^ be 
^id to be the true being of our spirits. And in order that our 
individual and national being may be truly good, it must needs fiow 
from our direct communion with God — the Fountain of Goodness ; 
and in order that out sayings and doings nuiy be really right and 
good, they must be according as Ciod works in us bt)th to will and 
to do. Hence the absolute neces.sity of M’alking by laith. ^ * 

“ It behoves ourselves as w’cll a.s our benelhetors to care more for 
the improvement of our spirit within than the imju’ovement of 
mere customs and manners without. It is no doubt necessary that 
the improvement of the spirit within and that of manners and 
customs without should go hand in hiiiul, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the spirit should be eared lor more than the outward 
manners and customs. For it is tlie Christian sj>irit that is the life 
of the western civilization. Ihe civilized manners and customs of 
the Europeans without their sjiirit ot faith and charity must needs 
prove a dead body of manners and cu.stoms full of fashionable 
vices. It is Tor this reason we, the natives, have sufiered a great 
deal jfrom the introduction of European manners and customs 
among us without the spirit, through the agency of secular educa- 
tion. We do, therefore, sincerely believe the mission of the 
Brahmo Somaj to be, if not anything else, the education of the 
«inner man — the spirit within. If the spirit of tiue Faith is 
breathed into our hearts by God, it is sure and c(»rtaiu we cannot 
put up with evil in our manners and customs. Hence the Brahmos 
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have always been found ready tcf carry out social reforms. We 
sincerely believe ‘ God^s grace in the heart makes the knowledge of 
the head a blessing ; ' and as our Good Father in Heaven has been 
showering over our heads the blessings of intellectual and religious 
education, leading us as it were by the hand, to Educational 
Institutions on the one hand and Brahmo Somajes on the other, we 
thank Him and glorify His tender mercies and loving kindness. 
The future prospect of our country is, indeed, very cheering. 
Should the spirit of true faith be breathed into the very heart of 
our nation, India shall certainly regain its former position in spite 
of all the difficulties which now seem insurmountable to the weak 
in faith. When the Saviour of nations and individuals has once 
begun His work of redemption in this land, we Brahmos can on no 
account despair of the happiest issue, though it may require a 
centur)’ more for its fulfilment. May God hasten the day is our 
earnest prayer. Hallowed be His Holy Name. Amen.^’ 


Mi/menshiffh . — A private letter of July 18, 1876, informs me that 
“ in Eastern Bengal this Somaj stands second both in strength and 
in spirit. The members here are very zealous and progressive. 
There are six Brahmicas here. There is something like an Asram 
here, though it has not got a name as yet. A family pray er meeting 
is daily held in the house, where a good number of Brahmos and 
Bi'ahmicas live together. The finger-mark of kind Providence is 
quite apparent in what is going on here.’’ — It may be added that 
for the district of Mymeiisingh (in which the small town of that 
name is situated), a Brahmo Marriage Registrar (Babu Ananda Nath 
Ghosh) has just been appointed, — a sure sign of progress. 

Chittagong , — (From the brief annual report of this Somaj sent to 
Calcutta last January, we glean the following particulars.) — Divine 
Service was conducted almost throughout the year (1875) by the 
local Minister, Babu Raj es war Gupta. A Congregational meeting 
is held every Friday in the Mandir, its object being to extend the 
spirit of Brahmoism in the <listrict. Some students of the neigh- 
bouring schools attend this meeting. There is also a Sangat Sahha 
which meets on Thursdays. It was organized more than four years 
ago for mutual conversation on spiritual mattei*s among the Brahmos. 
But as all the Brahmos were not found to attend its meetings, it 
was converted last year into a Sadhak Sotnaj\ i\e., a number of meiji 
who are determined to carry out in their lives the resolutions made^ 
at their meetings. 

BarimL — The name of Barisal is well-known in Bengal for its 
excellent Female Improvement Society, which was started in 187b 
by one of the leading Brahmos there, Babu Jagat Bandhu Laha, 
il.A., Head Master of the Government English School. This 
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g entleman is also Brahmo Marriap^e Registrar for the district of 
ackergunge, of which Barisal is the chief town. Since his arrival 
there in 1871, his name has been connected with most of the good 
work done in Barisal for the benefit of both sexes, and many 
interesting anecdotes are told of his disinterestedness and zeal. The 
following sketch of the Barisal Somaj with which he has favoured 
me will therefore be read with additional interest. 

“ The Brahmo Somaj of Barisal was established on the 10th of 
Ashar 1783, corresponding to the 22ud or 23rd of June 1861. The 
members were of course very limited in number, and their moral 
courage was weak. They were in constant dread of their guardians 
or orthodox relations, and were not unfrequeutly compelled to 
conduct their prayers with closed <loors. Their meetings were at 
first held in the private residence of Babu Rakhal Chunder Ray, 
a zemindar of this district, but the lather of Rakhal Babu, who was 
an orthodox Brahmin, shut his doors against the Brahmos, as soon 
as the matter reached his ears. They were therefore obliged, for 
want of better accommodation, to meet at the appointed hour, 
either under the shade of a tree, or by the bank of the river, or 
the side of a tank. But these difficulties did not damp their spirits, 
and they continued to hold their meetings, until, after some time, 
they found warm friends in the persons of Babus Tara Prasad 
Chatteijee, B.A., and Dina Bandhu Nyayaratna, two deputy Magis- 
trates, who were posted to this station. The Somaj was removed 
to the house of Babu T. P. Chatterjee, and continued to hold its 
meetings, when it was brought to a crisis by a circumsta?ice which 
will probably long be remembered at Barisal, not because it was 
the first of its kind here, but because it purged the Somaj of its 
weak members, and gave it, after a shock tluit seemed to 
threaten its existence, a firmer footing than before. It was a 
public feast, in which no caste distinction was observed. As might 
be expected, the orthodox Hindus flew into a rage, and excommuni- 
cated nearly all that had joined the feast. This was a severe blow 
to several members, who exj)iated for their offence, and re-entered 
the Hindu society. A few stood firm, and quietly and manfully 
bore all the persecutions to which they Avere subjected. The 
attendance at the Brahmo Somaj dwindled to three or four, and its 
existence was despaired of. But it rallied, and attracted more 
numbers than it had ever done before. Thus three years passed a\vay. 
In the fourth year, i,e. in 1865, a decent Mandir was erected, 
chiefly through the exertions of Babu Diirga Mohan Dass (then a 
leading member of the Barisal bar, but at present a pleader of the 
Calcutta High Court), and the Somaj w'as removed to it in the 
November of the same year. At this time, ladies began to attend 
the Somaj, and as many as 28 families declared themselves Brahmos. 
This was the ino.st fiourisbing ])eriod of the Somaj. An adult 
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female school in connection with it was opened in 1867, and 
religious instructions were imparted to 14 or 15 pupils. An English 
lady, Mrs. Balfour, wife of the then District Judge, volunteered to 
instruct them in needle and carpet work, and the School went on in 
a very hopeful way for about a year. But as almost all the pupils 
were married ladies, several domestic circumstances prevented their 
attending regularly, and the school had eventually to be given up. 

“ The social observances celebrated at Barisal in accordance with 
Brahmic rites may be seen from the following table : — 


Jatkarma 

or 

ceremony 
of thanks- 
giving 
after 
child- 
birth. 

Namkaran 

or 

ceremony 

of 

naming a 
child. 

1 B%baha or Marriage. 

Anff/esh^ 
tikrla 
or funeral 
ceremony. 

Shrad 
or prayer 
for the 
welfare of 
the 

departed. 

Marriage 
of virgins 
with 
bride- 
groom of 
same 
caste. 

Marriage 
of widows 
with 
bride- 
grooms of 
same 
i caste. 

Inter- 

widow 

marriage. 

10 

10 

1 1 

3 

6 

2 

6 


In 1871, a Sangat Sabha, or an association for cultivating a 
spirit of prayer and forming the character, was established, chiefly 
for the benefit of schoolboys. This association has had good 
success ; it has weaned several boys from evil paths ; it has exer- 
cised a healthy influence in elevating the character generally, and it 
has infused, in some at least of the members, a spirit of prayer. 
It is at present in a declining stiite. owing to the departure from 
the station of vseveral of its zealous members, who, having passed 
the Entrance Examination, proceeded to Calcutta or Dacca last year 
to continue their studies in the College department. It will take 
some time before a fresh batch is prepared. 

“ The present condition of the Brahmo Soraaj is not so good as it 
was some years back. The attendance has fallen off*, and the 
members lack in energy, zeal, and spiritual fervour. This is pro- 
bably owing to the departure of several earnest members from the 
station, and partly to the secular spirit of the times, which seems to 
have spread a spirit of indiff*erence towards religion among the 
educated classes. This seems to have checked the progress of the 
Somaj more or less in several places ; and Barisal has suff*ered in 
common with these places. But notwithstanding this deterioration, 
the Barisal Somaj may still be reckoned among the good Somajes of * 
Bengal. The average attendance at the Somaj is now 20. 

We have no Brahmo school or Brahmo magazine at Barisal, but 
the Somaj has two publications of its own, viz., a translation of 
some of the Prayers of Theodore Parker, under the name of Prar- 
thma Mala (Garland of Prayer), and a history of the local Brahmo 
Sonug/' 
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5 . Western Bengal. 

Rampore Hat, — (Gleaning: Theistic Annual^ 1876.) — “This 
newly-established Soniaj completed its first year only in June last, 
when they celebrated their first anniversary. The whole of the 
respectable population joined the services. — A night school has, 
since the last nine months, been opened under the name of the 
Brahmo Somaj Night School, for giving literary and moral educa- 
tion to the labourers. About 60 attend ; many of them can read 
easy lessons, and many have given up their old habit of drinking : 
some have even discontinued poking tobacco. The Railway 
Company have, on application, kindly contributed a grant of 15 
rupees a month, many of their employes having joined the school. 
A piece of land has been secured for the ei-ection of a 
which has been granted free of rent by an enlightened Mahometan 
Zemindar of the locality, and bricks are being made for the Somaj 
house. Members have commenced to perform domestic ceremonies 
according to the rites of Brahmoism.^’ 

Behar Brahmo Somaj ^ Monghyr, — ^The remaining Somaj es to be 
noticed in Western Bengal belong to the ancient province of Behar, 
whose inhabitants are of different race and language to the Bengalis. 
It is the latter, how'ever, who have introduced Brahmoism into the 
district, and have more or less drawn the Beharis to sympathize 
with them. The Monghyr Somaj has a deeply interesting history 
of its own, which cannot be given here, space only admitting of a 
few details from recent reports. 

(Gleanings: 1. I'heistic Annual,, 1875.) — “The Behar Brahmo 
Somaj in Monghyr has a separate hour set apart for devotional service 
in Hindi for the Beharis, besides the time taken for the Bengali 
services every week. The Hindustani members are slowly progress- 
ing. It is through the exertions of some of the Behari members 
that an Urdu newspaper, the Nadir-uUAkhar,, was started in 
Monghyr during last year (1874), and they also introduced some 
initiatory education into their zenana.^^ — (2. /Sirf, 1876.) — “The 
Hindustani Somaj has of late undergone some change, though the 
attendance is good, counting sometimes more than a score. — The 
non-Brahmos here have sympathy with the Brahmos, some of 
whom are always willing and ready to serve them when they are in 
need of such services. Mrs. Dear, an elderly wealthy Christian 
. lady in Monghyr, expresses deep sympathy with our cause, and now 
and then helps the Behar Brahmo Somaj with funds.’* 

Oya, — (Gleanings: 1. Indian Mirror^ June 18, 1869.) — “It is 
gratifying to observe that the provincial Brahmo Somaj cs arc secur- 
ing a local habitation one after another. The new Somaj building 
at Qya was consecrated on SiUnday the 7th instant. It is a little 
bungalow capable of accommodating about 100 persons, with aside 
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room for ladies. A small two-storied house is also attached to it 
which is intended for tlie residence of missionaries. Service began 
early in the morning ; a sermon was preached on ‘ Be perfect even 
as your Father wliich is in Heaven is perfect.' There was also 
evening service preceded by Sankirtan. We are glad our Gya 
friends are steadily growing in faith.and prayerful humility." 

(2. Theistic Annual^ 1875,) — “ The Soraaj here has got a house 
of its own, and a number of earnest members, who seem to be 
willing to improve themselves, their families, and the local Hindus- 
tanis here. Meetings for holding conversation and prayer are often 
convened for the Hindustanis, whe attend in no small numbers." 

Jamalpore, — (Gleaning : Theintic Annual^ 1875.) — “ The members 
here have much improved their spiritual nature in comparison 
with previous years, and though they met with some obstacles in 
their way of j)rogrcss now and then from their orthodox friends and 
neighboiirs, they have been able to overcome those difficulties 
through Divine Grace. They have now commenced to perform their 
domestic ceremonies according to the rites of Brahmoism. It is 
through their exertions that the new railway town, Jamalpore, has 
got a school for the Bengali girls, a night school for the Bengali 
workmen, an infant school, and a charitable institution, which has 
contributed hundreds of rupees towards the sup])ort of many famine- 
stricken people during the last year [1874]. The public, therefore, 
have a sympathy with the local Somaj, and join the Brahmos on 
many occasions. They erected a beautiful house for their Somaj in 
the beginning of last year." 

6. The Panjab. 

(Gleaning: Theistic AnnuaU 1875). — “ The Panjab really presents 
a very j)romising field of action — the like of which can be rarely 
found anywhere else. About 400 years ago Guru Nanak set on foot 
the religious movement of the Sikhs ; nine other Gurus followed 
him ; a host of saints and martyrs lived, and sealed their religion 
with their blood. The religion of Nanak is pure monotheism ; it 
resembles our faith in many things. The impetus given by Sikhism 
to men’s minds is so powerful that great religious fervour and 
agitation can always be found in the Punjab. The Panjabis, above 
all other people, know best how to honour and revere sadhus or 
religious teachers, without distinction of caste, creed, or colour. 
The simple truths of our religion therefore produced wonderful, 
effects upon their hearts. We have got a beautiful Mandir at 
Lahore, where services arc conducted in Bengali and Hindi on two 
different days of the week." 

The “Punjab Brahmo Somaj " at Lahore dates from 1863. In 
past years it was greatly indebted to the exertions of Babu Nobin* 
Chunder Roy, an able and highly-cultivated man, who did much for 
the good of Lahore in various ways during his residence there. 
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(He 18 now occupying a Government post at Agra, but still continues 
to exert bimseli for tbe difiusion of Brahmoism.) From the last 
annual report {Indian Mirror^ Dec. 4, 1875) of this Somaj we learn 
that it has the following institutions. (1) A Society for the trans- 
lation and publication of Brahmo tracts, — a work which ‘‘ is steadily 
progressing^/' (2) A journal, in Urdu and Hindi, entitled the 
jSadi Hakikud ; and (3) a Boys' School. The number of boys 
on the roll is 40, and it is a very cheering sign that we have been 
able this year to send 13 students to the Panjab University for 
examination.” 

The Secretary also reports two interesting events of the past 

5 rear. The first was the loss of their previous Secretary, who had 
eft them to become a missionary ; while regretting the loss of “ his 
valuable services,” “ it must be acknowledged with heartfelt grati- 
tude to the kind God that He has chosen a servant of His from this 
Somaj.” The other event was a visit from Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen. “ His presence at a time when we needed his counsel, advice, 
and instructions more [than usual] was productive of great good to us 
all. Though his stay here was of very short duration, not exceeding 
over a week even, we had the full benefit of his services in the 
Mandir, morning prayers in private families, accessible to all, and in 
which many joined, his soul-stirring sermons, the deep spiritual 
lecture on ‘True Communion,' and above all, the advantage of 
familiar conversation on essential subjects and the benefit of his 
pious company at home. All these have tended to shed a holy 
influence on many, and it is delightful to observe that this has 
begun to take root in some, and it is hoped, under God’s grace, it 
will bring in good harvest in time.” 

7. WxsTBHN India. 

The Theistic Church in Western India occupies a position of its 
own. Indirectly, no doubt, it has owed much to the example of 
Beng^; but although identical in doctrine with the Bengali 
^imjes, and in thoroughly fraternal relations therewith, it is of 
indigenous groif^h and of independent standing. The chief 
Theistic Church in Bombay city is entitled the “ Prarthana Somaj ” 
(or Prayer Society), a designation adopted by several other of the 
Western Somajes. It was founded in 1867, and has always owed 
much to the guidance and help of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, a 
respected and philanthropic medical practitioner of Bomlmy. 
The following gleanings are mainly selected from the reports sent 
from Bombay, Guzerat, and Sindh, to the TheUtic Annual (or 1876* 

Progress of Theism in the Bombay Presidency^ 

*' It is a divine influence which reaches a person intellectually 
and morally, and produces in him a sense of his dutin toward the 
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Great God, towards himself, and towards society. First, the mind 
of an individual is acted upon. He begins to feel his helplessness, 
his dependence on God, and to be conscious of the continuous 
struggle in the inmost recesses of the heart between the good and 
evil principles, between the temptations of the evil spirit, and the 
promptings of the Holy Ghost. The individual, under the influence 
of Theism, feels called upon to act in harmony with the dictates of 
the good principle. He realizes his helplessness and dependence, 
and rises from his grovelling position as a transient being to the 
height which opens before him endless prospects of growth in 
truw, knowledge, purity, holiness, and love. The duties before 
him are definite. He has to resist the evil spirit. The struggle in 
the inner man is long, continuous, and arduous. To triumph in 
this struggle requires patience, perseverance, and inner strength, 
such as springs up from faith in God. A perceptible result follows, 
consisting of prayerfulness, and love of God in the heart, and 
purity of conduct and nobility of character which the world cannot 
but discern. Influenced by feelings of piety and sensible charity, a 
Theist naturally and in spite of himself sees himself engaged in a 
war against idolatry, caste, ignorance, and slavery of every kind. 
Himself free, he seeks the emancipation of all about him. 

** Persons under such an influence form an essential element in 
the history of Theism ; yet it is impossible to take a census of such 
members. No one can know how many belong to the Church of 
the One True God. There is no badge by which they can be dis- 
tinguished. Different influences to be enumerated tend to enlarge 
this church. There are prayerful, pious, and benevolent persons in 
all the great towns of the Western Presidency.^^ * * 

*‘M. M. KvuTEr [Puna.] 

Bombay , — “ The first Thcistic Church in Western India was the 
Prarthana Somaj, established at Bombay in 1867. Since then, 
Somajes have been established at Puna, Ratnaghiry, Sattara, 
Ahmedabad, Karachi, Hyderabad, and the latest has been opened 
at Pandharpore, which is an abode of Brahmanical superstition and 
idolatry, being the seat of the god Vithoba, so celebrated through- 
out the length and breadth of Maharashtra.^^ * ♦ 

The Somaj at Puna is maintained by the activity and zeal of our 
friends Kao Bahadur M. G. Ranade, and Messrs. M. M. Kunte and 
K. P. Godbole, the secretary. In a similar manner, the Ratnaghiry 
Somaj owes its existence and continuance to the zeal of Mr Vaman 
Abaji Moduk, the Head Master of the High School there. The 
Sattara Somaj must have suffered by the transfer to Kulladghi of 
Mr. R. T. Rajay, to whose earnest exertions it mainly owed its 
continuance. 

**Th6 Bombay Prarthana Somaj began with 18 members and now 
counts 82 ; of these about 55 are in Bombay itself, and the rest at 
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different places in the Presidency. All the members are Hindus 
[by birthj, mostly Marathi, with the exception of 7 who are Ouze- 
rathi. The members meet for public worship once a week in their 
Mandir.” “ It has a ground floor and an upper gallery, the latter 
being generally set apart for the use of ladies. It can afford accom- 
modation for about 800 persons.’' “ The service is conducted by 3 
or 4 members in turns. These meetings are open to tlie i)ublic, and 
are attended by from 100 to 200 people, among whom, a few are 
Parsis. The service is conducted in Marathi, and occasionally in 
Guzerathi. Besides this j)ublic worship, some members meet at the 
Mandir oiice or twice in the week for private worship.” 

“ There is a Theistic Association in connection with the Somaj 
for the discussion and promotion of religious and social matters. 
It has different committees, one for the ])roduetion of cheap litera- 
ture, which issvics the ^larathi and Guzerathi Patrica or pice 
papers ; one for the improvement of females, one for holding night 
classes for the instruction of the labouring classes, &c. But these 
committees for some time past h«ave not been in working order, with 
the exception, that the pice papers have continued to be published. 
Attempts arc being made to resuscitate them, but with what success 
remains to be seen.” ^ ^ 

Bhaskak Bhacjvat, 

Bmnhay^ \(^th of January^ 1876. Secretary of the Trarthana Somaj, 

Since then we learn from the Bombay coiTcspondent of the East 
(August 14, 1876) that now “ there are three night schools for the 
benefit of the working classes, entirely under the managt^nent of 
the members of the local Theistic Association. I was present at the 
half-yearly meeting of the ino-st iiunierously attended of these 
schools. The avenige attendance is between 40 and 50. All of 
these do not belong to the working classes. As a rule, however, the 
pupils are either employed in the mills or serve as peons and others. 
As might be expected, those who attend other schools came out 
best in the examination, which was conducted by Mr Bala Mangesh 
Wagle, Barrister-at-law, one of the most active members of the 
Prarthana Somaj.” 


Ahmedahad (Guzerat ), — The Prarthana Somaj of Ahmcdabad 
was founded on the 17th of December, 1871, in the following 
singular way. ITie Prince of Wales’s illness having excited a 
wide and sympathetic anxiety, the local Theists “ invited their 
fellow-citizens on that day to meet in the hall of the Guzerat 
Training College, and pray to the Common Father to save the life of 
their future Emperor. ITie invitation was well responded to, and 
a crowded meeting took place, in which were some of the leaders of 
the Ahmcdabad community, students, native officials, &c. The form 
of prayers adopted pleased all who were present, and the reformers 
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taking advantage of this requested the members to meet every 
Sunday regularly for prayers. This was agreed to by many.” In 
the subsequent four years more than 200 men have joined the 
society “ by registering their names in the book of the Somaj, 
besides many who attend its prayers, but are afraid of joining it 
formally. At every meeting a sermon is preached in the vernacular, 

“ Separate meetings arc also held for ladies, of whom from 25 to 
50 attend ; some of the ladies preach also.” (“ The Ahmedabad 
Brahmica Somaj, I was told, is fairly prospering ; there are regular 
services conducted, and sermons delivered, by a female member of 
the Association.” M. N. Bose in the Annual for 1875). 

“ One great cause of success which the Somaj has hitherto 
secured is the excellent prayer-book composed by the learned 
president of the Somaj. To disseminate a knowledge of Theistic 
principles and pure morality, the Somaj has commenced publishing 
books and pamphlets. The Managing Committee of the Somaj is 
contemplating the forinatioii of a Theistic ritual for future use. * 

“ The remarkable success in getting subscriptions for erecting a 
Mandir for the Somaj proves that the movement is not a hollow one. 
The Mandir is nearly ready for use now at a cost of about 10,000 
rupees, and will be opened shortly, when the Somaj expects a large 
gathering of Theists from all parts of India to otter a national 
prayer and thanksgiving to the Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 

“ Makipatam Rupram.'' 


Hyderabad f Sindh J , — In the Hyderabad Somaj there are ten 
members, all Sindhis and natives of the place, and most of these 
meet every day in the Mandir for daily evening worship for half-an- 
hour. On Sunday morning there is a regular service which is 
attended by all the members, and about ten visitors on the average. 
At times, short sermons, expounding the principles of the Somaj, 
are delivered in the vernacailar of the country. 

“ A few of the members have commenced to live up to the truths 
and principles of Brahmoism, and some of their actions, such as 
severing all connection with idolatrous ceremonies and rites, throw- 
ing oft* the Paita (the sacred thread), and breaking caste rules, have 
incensed their j)arents and relations. They are objects of dislike to 
the general public. They have not, however, been formally excom- 
municated, but eating and drinking with them is avoided as much 
as possible. I believe they can, by the mercy of God in whom 
they have full faith, stand any opposition from their orthodox 
brothers.” 

The Hyderabad Mandir was opened on the 19th of September, 
1^75. “The building is a small one, having an accommodation in 
it for about 60 persons, but it has a large compound. On the occa- 
sion of the inaugural ceremony there was a large gathering. I 
believe more than 600 persons were present at the Sindh service in 
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the morning, and the same number at the English service in the 
evening, f should, I think, be correct in stating that almost all 
the educated natives sympathize with our movement, but the fear 
of getting a bad name among the orthodox Hindus, and the diffi- 
culty that they think they would experience in getting their 
daughters married among their caste-fellows, deter many from 
joining us publicly. I hope, however, by the grace of the All- 
merciM God, in the course of a few years, when the young men 
that are now studying in our schools have finished their education, 
many will openly accept the saving religion of the Brahmo Somaj, 
and follow it fn their lives. Even now the Brahmo English and 
Sindhi tracts have a very rapid sale, and at times there is great 
demand fer them. * ♦ 

‘‘Naval Rao.*’ 

The inaugural address at the English evening service referred to 
above was delivered by a highly respected native judge, Babu 
Satyendra Nath Tagore (a son of Babu Debendra Nath’s), and has 
lately been reprinted in the Christian Life (London) of August 26, 
1876. The following extract from its concluding paragraph will 
interest the English reader : 

“ If you wish to earn divine love and grace, my advice to you is, 
give up whatever separates you from your God. Abandon the 
pleasures and pursuits that keep you away from the path of 
righteousness. Pray to Him always, pray to Him unceasingly. 
Let our prayer be, ‘ Lord, not mine, but Thy will be done.^ 
Sinful, insignificant creatures that wc are, fs it not a privilege to us 
to be able to approach His throne ? And is there anything too 
precious to be sacrificed that w’e might earn that privilege ? We 
nave nought to do with the slaughter of harmless animals to pro- 
pitiate the Almighty. What is acceptable to our Lord is the 
sacrifice of our selfish desires, the sacrifice of pleasure at the altar 
of duty, the sacrifice of individual inclinations to the end that His 
will might be done. We, as members of this Somaj, have discarded 
idolatry. It is not merely the worship of images that wc have to 
guard against. There are far more debasing forms of idolatry 
which we are called upon to abandon. ITiero is the worship of 
wealth, the worship of power, of birth, of rank ; all these things 
that debase our spiritual nature, that lead us astray from the path 
of righteousness, that separate us from our God are so many idols, 
worse than graven images, and we must ^ve them up if we want 
our spiritual welfare. Show by your life and example that the 
religion you profess is not a mere show, but a reality. Discard 
hypocrisy and all manner of falsehood and untruth. It is no bdbk 
.rebgion that we want, no external pomp and ceremonies. What 
we want is purity and love and truth, ana the living God. Theism 
is our creed. We must make it a part of our every-day life. We 
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must show by our words and deeds that we are the worshippers of 
Ekamevodityam^ One God without a second. We see all sorts of 
degrading influences around us. There is idolatry ; social, domestic, 
and political slavery ; slavery of woman ; intemperance, and other 
vices. Let us try our best and rise above these influences. If 
there is anything which is likely to enable us to rise su})erior to 
these influences, it is the force of true religion. Let us therefore 
embrace and follow at all hazards the saving truths of Brahmoism, 
preach those truths from door to door, and, above all, practise them 
m our daily life. 

“ The seed has been sown by the blessing of God, and it now 
remains with you whether it shall wither away to nothingness, or 
fructify in course of ages into a mighty tree whose branches will 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the land, giving joy to 
the comfortless and rest to the weary. 

“ Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! 

It is gratifying to learn that the Hyderabad Brahmos have already 
made efforts to bring ‘*joy to the comfortless and rest to the weary, 
by ministering in the prisons of the city. Miss Carpenter, ip a 
narrative of her last visit to India, given on the 17th of May, 1876, 
said, — ‘‘ In all the places which I visited I went to see the prisons. 
In Hyderabad I was delighted to find that on Sunday 'mornings all 
the prisoners were assembled to hear addresses of a moral and 
religious kind from native gentlemen, — the heads of the Brahmo 
Somaj. Some seven years ago, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, they commenced this plan of addressing the prisoners, and it 
has been continued ever since ; the directors of the prisons have 
assured me that it did much good. The prisoners listened in a most 
respectful manner, at the close of the address reverently bowing 
the head.” 


8. Southern India. 

The history of Brahmoism in Southern India contains some of 
the most interesting episodes in the annals of the whole Brahmo 
Church. But they are unavoidably deferred to a future Year-Book^ 
and a few main facts are all that can be given at present. 

In 1864, aTheistie (’hureh was founded in Madras city by local 
enterprise, and entitled the “ Veda Somaj,” from the supreme 
authority which it assigned to the Vedas as the standard of faith. 
This Society was in cordial relations with the Brahmo Somaj, and « 
displayed creditable activity as far as it went. But some of its most 
active members died a few years after its foundation, and the 
Society gradually fell to pieces. In 1871 some of the surviving 
members, together with fresh adherents, reconstructed it on a • 
strictly Theistic basis, as the “Southern India Brahmo Somaj,” and 
for some years it worked well under its able Secretary, Sridharalu 
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Naidu. Blit in February, 1874, he, too, was taken away from his 
labours, to the serious injury of his cause in Madras. I'he story of 
his devoted life and patient death has yet to be told. 

The Somaj at Mangalore in South Canara was founded in 1870 
by three of the missionaries of the Brahmo Somaj of India, who 
travelled thither (about 2000 miles) at the urgent entreaty of a 
large number of the Billowars, a haUVcivilizcd tribe of men forming 
the lowest and most despised class of the Mangalore population. 
The history of the Mangalore Mission is deeply interesting, and I 
hope to give it at full length on a future occasion, but space forbids 
more at present than the following extract from a lecture by Mr. 
P. C. liozoomdar on the “ Progress of Theism,^' given on the 17th 
of September, 1870, before the Society of Theistic Friends. 

“ The progress of our religion in the hilly and uncivilized coasts 
of South Canara establishes beyond doubt the principle that the 
truths of Theism are not only adapted to tlie understanding and 
necessities of refined and educated men, but also find eager accept- 
ance with uncivilized and ignorant people, who stand extremely low 
in the scale of Hindu society. Some of the poor and uneducated 
Billowars have manifested a love of truth, a spirit of disinterested- 
ness and sacrifice, a simplicity of faith and generosity of heart before 
which learned and long-trained Brahmos may very well hide their heads 
in shame. The tender personal attachment they have shown to me 
and my brother missionaries is what we cannot easily forget. God 
bless them, the poor, simple children of our motherland. God bless 
our ignorant Billowar brethren, and make them worthy members of 
His holy Church. 

At Bangalore, the chief railitarj’^ station of Mysore, there are 
three Brahmo Somajes, which recently numbered 75 members 
altogether. One of the Somajes consists of about two dozen sepoys 
in the 36th Regiment of Madras Native Infantry, which at the time 
of the Soraaj’s foundation, in May, 1871, was at Thayetmyo in 
British Burmah, but has, since February, 1872, been stotioned at 
Bangalore. The founders of this Regimental Somaj were two of 
the native officers, who seem to have been very zealous in the matter, 
establishing a school for the daughters of the regiment, and helping 
the Madias Somaj with funds for its Tamil journal. Another 
member of this Somaj, a havildar who is described as “ a very quiet 
and mild-tempered man,” “ has twice proved himself to be the best 
shot in the native armies of India, and carried away the gold medal 
presented by the Viceroy.” [Indian Mirror^ June 24, 1876.) One 
more gleaning must conclude this General Survey. 

{Indian Mirror^ February 7, 1876.) — ‘‘We have been much 
gratified by the sight of a photograph brought home by Babu 
Amrita Lai Bose, of the Brahmo soldiers and officers belonging to 
the 86th Regiment of Madras Native Infantry. The number of 
these military Brahmos is about twenty-five, and they are all 
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photographed in uniform with our friend in their midst. They look 
manly and spirited men, with a good deal of determination in their 
faces. Th'ur European officers heartily encourage them, and 
promote their views. This is as gi*atifying as we may expect.’* 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ and SOCIAL REFORM- 

1. General Principles. 

The position taken by the Brahmo Somaj * in Social Reform has 
been lucidly described by one of their leaders in an editorial article 
in the Theisiic Annual for 1876, entitled “ Social Reform in the 
Brahmo Somaj.” Omitting, as too long to condense, the portion 
relating to Caste, the following representative selections are given 
as being far more instructive to the Ei^lish reader than any epitome 
fi'om an outside observer. 

“ The relation between religious and social institutions in Hindu 
society has been so deep, practical, and inseparable, that it must 
influence the action of every one who wants to purify the faith, and 
elevate the morality of the people. The social organization of the 
Hindus is the strictly natural out-come of the Hindu religion. It 
is more or less so in every highly organized society. In India, 
however, the relation is unique, because of the rigid exclusion of 
foreign influences, and the unexampled predominance of a heredi- 
tary sacerdotal caste, permeating the very depths of social life. * 
* III ceasing to believe in the popular foims of Hindu faith, 
the Brahmo Somaj found themselves surrounded by an elaborate 
machinery of social ordinances, a very small quantum of which 
only could be conscientiously adopted by them in strict fidelity to 
their own convictions. On the contrary, they met with a good 
many which appeared positively mischievous in every way. 
Gradually, then, the Brahmos have been awakened to the necessity 
of creating around them a social atmosphere morally invigorating, 
religiously healthful, intellectually enlightening, that gives due 
exercise and nourishment to the feelings and instincts of the human 
mind in a state of tnuisition and progress. * , 

“ The first of these important reforms was the instilling of our 
principles into the minds of the other sex. This does not seem 
much at first. But when it is said that learning those principles it 
became necessary for our wives and sisters to think of them ; that 
thought and example led them gradually to the doors of devotion ; 
that private prayers naturally induced domestic services, which in 
their turn created a longing to attend the places of public worship, 
perhaps some measure of the importance will be realized. Nor is 
that aU. Reformed religious ideas could not but throw a light on 
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the intellect; they opened the key to new desires, excited new 
aspirations and feelings. The women reflected on their condition, 
moral, social, intellectual ; wanted to know more, see more, enjoy 
more, and in short felt some foregleams of a better and brighter 
destiny. That this new destiny has dawned on them in the Brahmo 
Somaj will be admitted even by those who are inclined to make a 
very moderate estimate of our work.’^ * * 

“Of all institutions in Hindu society mairiage is the most 
essential, and most complicated. It involves a number of other 
usages, each one of wliich is exceedingly important in itself. The 
questions' of age, of creed, of rites and forms, of caste, of the 
degrees of consanguinity, of monogamy and polygamy, of widow 
celibacy, &c., are all included at one and the same time in the 
problem of marriage reform In fact, the whole constitution of 
Hindu society, as at present organized, comes to be re-considered, 
when you make up your mind to re-model the institution of marriage ; 
and the supreme difficulty stares you in the face that your reform is 
demonstrably contrary to the law of the land. In spite of this, the 
Brahmos detennined to do away with every evil connected with the 
Hindu marriage system. They removed from their midst the 
custom of infant weddings. The opinions of the most eminent 
medical men in the country were taken as to the right marriageable 
age, and the best suggestions on this point were adhered to. The 
enforced celibacy of widows was a disability as unjustifiable in 
theory as dangerous in practice. So that too was set aside. Not 
only was gross idolatry removed from marriage rites, but all absurd- 
ities in form and practice were alike eliminated. Strict monogamy 
was enforced, and the marriage tie was made inviolable. Marriages 
between different castes, whenever deemed eligible, were solemnized. 
The sacred responsibities of marriage were explained to the parties 
bound in wedlock, seriously and efffectively, and all foolish expense 
and unnecessary pomp were excluded as far as desirable. But one 
terrible difficulty underlay all these reforms. The Brahmo marriage 
was illegal. The beneficial changes introduced were against the .spirit 
and letter of Hindu law. And this meant the illegitimacy of children, 
and endless confusion in the descent and inheritance of property. 
The opinions of the most eminent Sanskritists and lawyers 
were g^ven to assure the public of the illegality. Public opinion 
was eUcited and went to prove the same thing. And the Brahmos 
were therefore compelled to memorialize Government for a legisla- 
tive enactment ‘ to relieve them from their le^l incapacity to 
contract marriages according to their own ritual/ This memorial 
was strongly opposed by the Hindu community, and still more 
strongly by the conservative Brahmo party under the leadership of 
Babu Debendra Nath Tagore. But the Brahmo Marriage Act, after 
four years of intense struggle and anxiety, was passed in March 
1872. The establishment of the legality of the Brahmo marriage 
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ritual was a small matter compared to the vast social advantages it 
conferred in other respects. By it polygamy, the terrible evil in 
Hindu society, against which many eminent men have fought in 
vain, is rendered impossible in the Brahmo Somaj, the new law 
making it positively penal. The minimum age of marriageable 
persons being fixed by law, the obnoxious custom of early marriages 
is also virtually abolished. Caste is simply ignored by the Act, 
and men and women of different classes of society can unite them- 
selves in wedlock with the perfect sanction of law. These reforms, 
if attempted to be carried out individually, would take a long time, 
even if they are ever successful, under existing arrangements. The 
Brahmo Somaj, in laying the foundations of a new society, has 
established them on fundamental principles which must be accepted 
before any one can consistently belong to the new organization. 
They sufficiently indicate, we hope, the reforms to which we have 
directed our attention, and which we have been able, however 
partially, to bring to a successful termination. 

“ There have been about 50 Brahmo marriages up to this time 
[between July 1861 and January 1876]. The number of inter- 
marriages [between different castes] will be about 15, and also the 
same number of widow marriages. Marriage being the chief 
domestic reform among Brahmos, we have not spoken of the other 
ceremonies. But these also have been reformed, the principal one 
among them being the shradh ceremony in honour of the dead. 
Any innovation here involves loss of caste, and often gives rise to 
persecution. But it being contrary to our belief in the future state 
of existence, we were obliged to alter the shradh at the very begin- 
ning. This has therefore become comparatively easy, and we have 
to perform many ceremonies of the kind every year. A complete 
list of our rituals would include (1) Jatkarma^ which is the cere- 
mony of thanksgiving after the birth of a child ; (2) Namkaran^ the 
ceremony of name-giving, when there is divine service also; (3) 
Marriage ; (4) Funeral ceremonies connected with the cremation of 
the dead ; (5) the Shradh^ or ceremonies in honour of the dead. It 
has been our wish for a long time to publish the fonns and rites for 
all these occasions. But from various circumstances we have tailed 
up to this time to do so. 

“ From what has been said above, it will be evident that all the 
social reforms in which the Brahmo Somaj has engaged itself have 
been carried out in a strictly religious spirit. In fact, they are. 
religious reforms applied to the social needs of our community. 
The Hindu mind, by some peculiarity in its constitution, wul 
recognize nothing but what bears the sanction of religion. The 
social reforms that are necessary at the present time on account of, 
the altered circumstances of society, must either be carried out 
under the cover of Hindu orthodoxjr, as Pandit E.-C. Vidyasagar 
has been trying to do, or under the influence of a better and truer 
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system of faith. Those who want the reforms have, generally 
speaking, lost all belief in the former, because their education has 
removed a great many of their erroneous ideas, whereas the religion 
of the Brahmo Soniaj is gradually recommending itself to the mind 
and the heart of the nation. . . Careful on the one hand to 

S rotect ourselves from the subtle influences of idolatry, moral 
ulness, and social stagnation, equally careful on the other hand to 
guard our movement from the still more subtle influences of a 
shallow, secular, and godless civilization, — faithful to our national 
instincts and national wants, we have striven hard to steer all our 
reforms tb the safe harbour of spiritual life. How far we have been 
able to do this it is not for us to say. It is enough if we can rest 
satisfied with the thought that Heaven’s light will in the end dispel 
our deficiencies and darkness, and Heaven’s grace will ultimately 
crown our good efforts with success and joy.” 


Such are the fundamental principles upon which the Brahmos 
have endeavoured to recast their own social life. They are no less 
ready to join with men of other communions and races in promoting 
those social or moral reforms which can be agreed uptm by all. 
With a view to facilitate such common labours for the general good 
of India, Mr. Sen, six years ago, founded a Society in Calcutta, 
which is virtually the secular counterpart of the “ Brahmo Somaj of 
India,” Its title and present institutions are as follows : 

Indian Reform Association. — Founded November 2, 1870. 

Direct , — The social and moral reformation of the natives of India. Open to 
men of all classes and creeds. 

Fresident : Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Setretaries : Gobin Chunder Dhur ; Norondro Nath Son. 

Seetwm : (1) Femalo Improvement; (2) Education; (3) Cheap Literature; 

(4) Temperance; (#5) Charity. 

SchooU: nj Native Toadies’ Normal School, 13, Mirzapore Street. 

(2) Calcutta School for Boys, 15, College Square. 

JawmaU : (1) The Sulabh Satmehar ^Chejip Nows). Started November 16, 
1870. A pice paper, publishefl over)” Tuesday ; circulation 4,000. 

(2) Batnahodhiny Vatrica, Started August 1864;pla<M?d under 
the management of the I.R.A. in August 1871. A monthly 
magazine for women ; circulation 500. 

This Society has initiated many experiments well worth trying. 
Some of them have failed ; others, with more or less of difficulty, 
have obtained a fair amount of success. Altogether, much excellent 
work has been accomplished in various directions. To give any 
general summary of it here is not possible ; but the work done in 
&e 1st and 4th Sections has been so especially interesting, that it 
must not be passed by without a brief report of each. 
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2. Improvement of Women. 

‘‘What has the Brahrao Somaj done for women The answer 
to this would be a long history of deep and varied interest, to 
which I had fully intended to devote a separate chapter. But the 
length to which the General Survey has extended renders this 
impossible, and it is therefore deferred to the next Number. What 
follows here is but one episode of that history, and even this is un- 
avoidably so condensed as to do it but scant justice. 

The Female Improvement Section of the Indian Reform 
Association commenced its operations by opening a Female Normal 
and Adult School for the education of adult ladies who wished 
either to be instructed themselves, or to be trained for teaching 
others. This school was opened in February 1871, and in the 
following September a small Girls’ School was attached to it, wherein 
the pupils of the Normal School could learn and practise the art of 
teaching. The attainments of the ladies have been tested by 
periodical examinations ; those in vernacular studies, by high-class 
Hindu teachers and Government insi)ectors, those in English, by 
experienced English governesses resident in India ; and the results 
have proved so satisfactory that the school, after about 18 months^ 
existence, obtained a grant-in-aid of 2,000 Rupees per annum from the 
Bengal Government. The boarders in the Normal School mostly reside 
in the Bharat Asram, where they receive moral training and share in 
the religious services; but the school itself is open to all creeds. 
The number of pupils has varied considerably in different years. 
The report for this year cannot arrive in time for quotation, but last 
year’s report gives the number as 43, viz., 16 in the Normal School, 
and 27 in the Girls’ School. The following account is also given of 
their studies. 

Noumal School. First Class, — Lethbridge^ s Selections; English Composi- 
tion and Grammar ; Barnard Smith’s Anthmetic ; Lectures on Physical 
Scionce (with experiments) ; Lectures on Bengali Rhetoric and Language ; 
Music ; Needle work ; Map- drawing. 

Second Class, — Sahitya Manjari; Grammar; Arithmetic; History of India; 
Lectures on Physical Science (with experiments) ; Moral Class Book ; Chambers^ 
Rudiments of Knowledge ; Needlework. 

Third Class, — Sitar Banabash; Padyapatha; Geography; History of Bengal; 
Lectures on Physical Science (with ex^riments) ; Chambers* Rudiments of 
Knowledge; Sircar’s First Book of Beading; Neeme work. 

Girls* Dbpabtmbnt. First /7/(w#.—Charoopatha, Part 2; Padvapatha, 
Part 2; Grammar; Geography; Arithmetic; Sircar^s First Book of Reading; 
Nee^ework. 

Second Kathamala ; Grammar; Arithmetic; Lessons on Things. 

Third (7/<w.---Barnaparichayay, Part 2; Arithmetic; Needlework. 

Fmerth Bamaparichayay, Part 1 ; Arithmetic; Needlework. 
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The piiplls of the Normal School have also shown their activity 
by establishini;^ a little societj' amonij themselves f called the Bama 
Hitoishiny SabhaJ for mutual improvement, which has for some 
years held periodical meetings, under the presidency of Mr. Sen, 
for the reading and discussion of papers on subjects interesting to 
the awakening female intelligence of India. “The lively manner 
in which the discussions were conducted often evinced a great 
amount of earnestness and interest. The arguments used on such 
occasions were subsequently embodied in the shape of essays by 
some of the members, and published in the Bamabodhiny Patrica, 
(Annual Report for 1870-71.) 

This vernacular magazine, now under the management of the 
Indian Reform Association, was started in 1864 as the organ of the 
Bamabodhmy Sabka^ or Female Improvement Society, a small band 
of Brahmos in Calcutta, of whom Babu Uinesh Chandra Datta, the 
Editor of the Pairica^ was the most zealously active. These gentle- 
men, being unable to establish a Female School, did what they could 
by encouraging private studies according to a regular curriculum, 
followed by examinations and prizes. (Similar Societies have been 
established at Dacca, Mymensingh, Tippera, and Burisal, the last of 
which, under the able guidance of Babu J. B. Laha and his Brahrno 
friends, has been particularly successful.) The Bamabodhiny Patrica 
has a circulation of 500 copies, and appears to be read by about 
three times that number of Bengali ladies. In 1871, a selection 
from the female contributions to this magazine was published sepa- 
rately under the title of Bama Rachanabali (Female Compositions), 
in a neat volume issued as a “ Hare Prize Fund Essay, — the said 
Fund being “ for the preparation of standard works in the Bengali 
language calculated to elevate the female mind.” Most of the (*oii- 
tributors were Brahmicas, though very few belonged to the Normal 
School. The contents of the volume (including prose and verse) 
were arranged in six divisions, viz., (1) Social Reform; (2) Female 
Education and Literature; (3) Morals and Religion (this section 
included reports of four sermons delivered by Mr. Sen at the 
Calcutta Brahmica Somaj, and an anniversary address delivered by 
one of the lady-reporters at a Brahmica Somaj at Bhagulpore) ; (4) 
Praise and Prayer; (5) Descriptions of Nature; (6) Miscellaneous 
Pieces. 

From this brief summary it will be seen that a beginning has 
been made ; that the female intelligence of India has awakened from 
•its long sleep ; and, best of all, that it is stimulated by the influences 
of a pure faith as it can never be by those of Hindu orthodoxy. 
The enthusiasm and earnestness which have been shown by the 
Brahmicas during the last few years are, indeed, among the most 
touching and hopeful signs of Brahrno life ; and the bright affec- 
tionate letters of these ladies to their English sisters manifest (a.s I 
can personally testify) a readiness of sympathy, a zeal fi)r their faith. 
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and a thirst for improvement, which afford the happiest promise for 
their character and prospects. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that another school, entitled the 
Bengal Ladies’ School,” was started in Calcutta last June (1876) 
by some energetic Brahmo gentlemen. It has 14 pupils, all of whom 
are Brahmicas ; 9 of them are unmarried, and 4 are widows. Seven 
of the pupils went up recently for a Government examination ; all 
passed, and 5 obtained scholarships. The School is open to all 
creeds, and no religious instruction is given ; but the pupils (I am 
informed) go home on Saturdays, and the Brahmica pupils can thus 
attend the Sunday services with their own relations. 

3. Suppression op Intemperance. 

Intemperance is not among the hereditary evils of Indian society ; 
on the contrary, both the Hindu and the Mohammedan systems of 
faith strongly inculcate sobriety, and the natives of India are pro- 
verbially abstemious. But, unhappily, the English have “ imported 
the bottle along with the Bible and Shakspere,” and the tares have 
grown faster than the wheat. The extent to which drunkenness 
has spread in India during the last two or three decades, and with 
ever increasing rapidity, — is notorious and most melancholy. It 
therefore especially behoves us English to give every help in our 
power to those Indian reformers who are bravely striving to turn 
back the tide of evil which our nation has had no small share in 
bringing upon them. In this work, the Indian Refonn Association 
has taken an active part, as will be seen from the following sum- 
mary of the work done by its Tempenince Section. 

. The object of this Section is to arrest the growth of intemperance 
among the native population, especially among the better edu- 
cated classes, A monthly Bengali journal entitled Mad na Garal 
(Wine or Poison?) was started in April, 1871, and was largely dis- 
tributed gratis. Much useful information, collected by the Section, 
•was published in this jounial. Lectures were also delivered from 
time to time, and numerous branch societies were established in 
Bengal. Co-operation was kept up with the leaders of the 
Temperance movement in England, from whom large supplies of 
Temperance literature were gratefully received, and the Indian 
Mirror kept its readers constantly informed of all current news, 
home or foreign, relating to the subject. About a year or two after 
the Indian Reform Association had been started, the supreme and. 
the local Governments of India began to stir in this matter, and 
called for facts and statistics with a view to ascertain and remedy 
the evils of the liquor traffic. The Viceroy himself requested Mr, 
Sen to communicate his views on the subject. In September 1872,, 
Mr. Sen, as President of the Indian Reform Association, issued a 
printed circular to European and native gentlemen interested in the 
matter, asking for their views and opinions on certain critical 
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]K>ints connected therewith* Valuable repKes were received from 
four leading Indian gentlemen (including a long paper from the 
late Peary Ch\im Sircar, the founder of the Temperance movement 
in India), two English physicians, and two Christian missionaries, — 
aU of whom deplored the serious increase of intemperance in India, 
and recommended legislative interference. Their varied experience 
and suggestions were then utilized as follows ; (1) A memorial to 
the Viceroy, praying for certain measures tending to limit the 
public sale of alcoholic drinks, was drawn up by the Indian Reform 
Association, and was presented in December 1873, signed by 16,200 
persons of all classes and creeds in various parts of the Bengal 
Presidency. (2) An excellent and comprehensive epitome of the 
whole subject was written by Mr Sen in the form of a letter to the 
Viceroy, which filled nearly four pages of the Gazette of Imlia, 
During this period of agitation, four other memorials (on 
the same side) were sent in to the Government of Bengal, 
viz., two from the Bengal Temperance Society, one from the 
British Indian Association, and one from the (Euroj)ean) Calcutta 
Missionary Conference. In course of time the \vhole series w^as 
taken up for criticism and reply in a Government Minute by Mr. 
Alonzo Money, C.B., the Member of the Board of Revenue in 
charge of the Excise Department, and all the papers, including the 
replies of the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
were published in an extra supplement to the Gazette of India for 
May 1, 1875. In its turn, Mr. Money’s Minute Avas ably reviewed 
in a series of articles in the Indian Mirror^ which laid bare his 
many fallacies, while frankly recognizing his few useful sugges- 
tions or concessions. The main issues in question were these. The 
drift of all the Indian pleading was that India was naturally 
abstemious; that injurious drinking yriXH a recent and raj)idly 
increasing evil, brought in by the English, and fostered by the 
direct action of Government for the sake of revenue ; and what the 
memorialists had prayed for was simpW a withdrawal (by strict 
limitation and regulation of the traffic) of the temptations so 
gratuitously placed in the way of the uinvary. This position was 
wholly ignored by Mr. Money, who so fully assumed the general 
desire for alcoholic drink as to plead that any material limitation of 
the traffic by Government would chiefly result in an increase of the 
illicit trade which already exists to a considerable extent. He 
went further, and quoting with disapproval some pa-ssages from Mr. 
Sen’s letter on the terrible moral evils caused by intemperance, 
boldly affirmed that there is very little connection oetween 
drunkenness and crime ! In confirmation of this novel idea, ho 
woted largely from the Police Report for 1872 of the late Mr. 
‘Wauchope, then Police Commissioner of Calcutta, wherein this 
theory is elaborately set forth. (Of course it was sharply exposed 
at the time by the Indian Mirror ^ January 16 and 18, 1873.) 
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Nevertheless, Mr Miftiey made the following important admissions 
on the other side. “ I deny that Government has ever wilfully 
preferred considerations of revenue to the welfare of the people, 
but I must admit that ignorance on the subject in former times has 
introduced and fostered systems directly conducive to the multipli- 
cation of liquor shops, and therefore to the promotion of drinking. 
There is no doubt that mistaken zeal on the part of local oflBlcers has 
often led to the same results.*^ 

Mr. Money’s view as to the difficulty of limiting the regular 
traffic without increasing the illicit trade was fully endorsed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor (Sir R. Temple). The Viceroy expressed his 
general concurrence in this, but added, — “ At the same time nothing 
should be done to place temptations in the way of the people that 
can possibly be avoided. The number of liquor shops should 
therefore be reduced to the utmost degree compatible with the 
reasonable requirements of the neighbourhood, and no more shops 
should anywhere be opened without strong evidence that on the 
above understanding they are really needed. These are the general 
principles which the Government of India desire everywhere to 
inculcate.” 

This emphatic declaration by Lord Northbrook, in which some of 
the most fundamental ideas of the memorialists were really 
embodied, marks the turning of the tidb. Soon afterwards, in an 
Act passed (A\igust 1875) to revise the Indian Customs Tariff, the 
import duties (for all India) on spirits and wines were considerably 
raised, and the Indian Mirror of August 11 reports Lord North- 
brook tis having stated ‘‘ that the excise duty on spirits manufac- 
tured in India will as far as possible be raised in the same pi’opor- 
tion.” Whether this intention has yet been executed, I cannot 
say ; the inevihible complexity of such a measure, owing to the 
many variations in the duty in question, may have delayed it. But 
in the revision of the Bengal Excise system which followed these 
discussions, and was finally embodied in Act II of 1876, several 
clear steps in advance were taken. (1) Drinking on the premises 
at dispensaries and druggists’ shops “ between sunset and sunrise ” 
(a notorious means of obtaining liquor clandestinely) was rendered 
liable to a fine of 200 rupees, both from the owner and the drinker. 
(2) Petty debts for liquor were declared to be not recoverable by 
legal action : (3) nor could liquor be obtained by giving articles in 
pledge. These three provisions only applied to Calcutta and 
Howrah : but a wider scope was given to the chief novelty in the 
Act. 'rhe Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with the sanction of the 
Viceroy in Council, was empowered to “ assign to the Justices of 
the Peace for the town of Calcutta, or to any other municipality,” 
the right to grant, withhold, or withdraw licenses for “ the sale 
of spirituous and fermented liquors and intoxicating drugs, 
right hitherto reserved for Government officers alone. 
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To have gained all this is no small victory ; and no small part of 
it has, certainly, been due to the effi>rts of the Brahmo workers in 
Mirsapore Street and College Square. 

This fragmentary report of the Indian Reform Association may he 
fitly closed by the following testimony from the generous Viceroy, 
reported in the Indian Mirror of April 16, 1876. 

“ Before leaving the shores of India, Lord Northbrook took 
occasion to assure the leader of our community of the deep interest 
he always felt in the Brahmo movement, though of course theologi- 
cally he differed in opinion. He fully appreciated the high moral 
work undertaken by the Brahmos, and the progressive enlightenment 
they had been the means of diffusing in Native society in its present 
critical state of unsettlement and transition. His Lordship spoke 
most encouragingly of their efforts to suppress drunkenness and 
immorality, and lead Native youths into a better path. Lord 
Northbrook expressed his sincerest regret at the ravages of intem- 
perance and the highly deleterious influence exercised by the Native 
stage on the morals of the rising generation. . We heartily 
honor the ex-Viceroy for such deep and unusual solicitude for public 
morals, and trust our present Viceroy will continue the good work. 
Lord Northbrook may rest assured that he carries home the good 
wishes of all advanced Natives.” 


Erkata. 

Page 13, last line, and p. 14, line 17, for Punjab read Fanjab. 

Page 18, line 23, between * and L insert f. 

Ibid, conunence line 27 with " 2.” 

Ibid, line 33, for Tattvabodhing read Tattvdbodkiny. 

Page 19, aftOT the 4th line from the bottom, insert “ gallery on one of the 
long ndes, and a short.” 

Ibid, last line, before “ entrance ” insert “ smaller.” 

Page 27, line 17 from the bottom, for East read Eastxbm. 

Page 40, line 13, for fer read for. 
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Glossary. 


Adiy first, original. 

Amritay from ay not, and mriifty dead ; 
nectar (conferring immortality). 

Asramy a religious house. 

Bairdgya^ asceticism ; detachment. 

Bdmdbodhinyy woman - enlightening, 
from hdmdy woman, and hodhimjy 
an enlightener. 

Bhaktiy loving faith in God. Bhaktay 
a devotee. 

Bhdraty India. 

Brahmay the Supreme. 

Brdhma Bhannay the religion of the 
One True God ; Brahmoism, or 
Theism. 

issr'S 1 

yy Somajy Theistic Church. 

JDharmay religion: lit, the sacred Law. 

ItitoUhinyy a well-wisher. 

Mandir, a temple or church. 

MofiMsily (noun) the provinces ; (adj.) 

provincial. 

Hmtmy a dwelling. 


Patrleoy a periodical paper; lit. a 
document. 

Prarthana^ prayer. 

an association. 

Sakabda^ the Bengali era of Saliva- 
hana, dating from the middle of 
April, A.i). 78. 

Sangaty united. Saugaf SabhUy an 
association for religious convei*sa- 
tioii. 

SankirfaHy tSafiy tog<?ther, hirtany 
praise : a peculiar kind of popular 
hymn, sung in chorus. 

Slokay a verse, or text, 

Somajy society ; an assembly, or 
church. 

Tattvay truth; Bharma TattvUy reli« 
gious truth, , 

Tattvabodhinyy truth - inf orming, or 
teaching, 

XJUahy a religious festival. 

Yogay religious abstraction, or soli- 
tary communion with God. Yogij 
one who cultivates yoga. 


Ebbata. 


Page 28, line 32, for yoga read yogu 

Page 32| 4th lino from the bottom, for 1875 read 1876, 



PREFACE. 


In issuing the second Number of this little Year-Book, I have 
first to express my thanks for the very kind reception which was 
accorded to its predecessor, — a reception which greatly encourages 
me in this undertaking. Unfortunately, I have been so much 
hindered this year by illness, as to have been unable to make such 
preparations for the present Number as had been intended, and the 
‘‘ Retrospect for the Year is consequently far less full and definite 
than should have been the case. Nor could I write the elaborate 
article on Female Progress in the Brahmo Somaj which I promised 
a year ago. All I could do in that direction was to compile the 
table of Marriage Statistics (pp. 54-5), which incidentally throws 
considerable light on the subject in various ways. 

It was objected to my previous Year-Book by friends in India, 
both in print and by letter, that it passed over, wdth scarcely a word, 
the recent devotional movements at Calcutta in 1875-6. I have 
therefore taken up the general subject of the “ Religious Move- 
ments in the Brahmo Somaj,” recounting earlier experiences and 
teachings, and endeavouring to view the scries as a whole, by 
W'hich means the specialities of the later movements may be more 
clearly discerned, and different methods of training may be usefully 
compared with each other. I have also given a chapter to the 
Literatui'c of the Brahmo Somaj, followed by copious selections 
w^hich will, I think, interest the English reader. To the Indian 
reader I must apologize for one glaring blemish in this Number, — ^ 
the apparent caprice with which the Bengali accents have been 
given and withheld in different j)arts of the book, — a blemish owing 
to a combination of causes, which I hope to avoid in future. 

Imperfect as my summaries of Brahmo work must necessarily 
be, a careful perusal thereof will show that the Brahmo Somaj has 
really taken root in India, and has several active centres, from 
which Brahmo ideas and practices gradually spread themselves over 
the surrounding society, more or less. This is a most hopeful si^, 
for only by such indigenous growth can a religious reformation 
truly succeed. Of course all these little societies “ suffer their 
natural ebb and flow,” but however apparent success may wax or 
wane hero and there, the rising tide of a purer religious life is 
slowly rolling on over the land, and bringing with it new strength, 
light, and joy. 
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Nor is India tho only pjainor by tho brahmo movoinont : it has 
excited an interest in tlie West which is more than curiosity or 
even sjTnpathy. The fervour of devotion joined to the simplicity 
of creed, which are characteristic of Brahmoism, appeal to many 
here who find established forms uncongenial, and the popular 
theologies incredible. In this respect, I believe that the Brahmo 
Somaj has a work to do in the West also, — in cherishing and 
developing the religious life in minds that are out of relation with 
the usual means of grace. It is therefore cheering to find religious 
and earnest men welcoming the new reformers, and spreading a 
knowledge of their work. During the past year or two, several 
instances of this sort have occurred, not only in England, but on the 
Continent. In February 1877, the Rev, Christian Hones, a deacon of 
Weinsberg in Wurtemberg, delivered an able lecture at Basle on the 
Brahmo movement, which though mainly expository, was given for 
the sake of defending the Brahmos against certain misrepresentations 
published in the Basle Mission Magazine of October 187G. 
Pre\4ously to this, in April 1875, the Rev. W. Francken of 
Rotterdam had delivered a lecture on “ K. C. Sen, the Hindoo 
Theist,” before the Dutch ^Missionary Society, — a lecture full of 
generous Christian sympathy, to which his own very different 
theology offered no hindrance. Dr. Max Ivrenkel of Dresden and 
Dr. G. ICaro of Chemnitz have translated many of ]Mr. Sen^s lectures, 
tracts, and prayers into German, and these translations have 
appeared in the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung at different times 
from 1873 to 1877. And I have lately received letters from two 
gentlemen connected with the Univei*sity of Zurich, ex])ressing the 
deep sympathy which they have fidt for years,' ^ w ith the Brahmo 
movement, of which they desire to know' more. Nor should I omit 
mention of a very kind and interesting letter (in acknow ledgment 
of my Year-Book) from Dr. A. C. Buniell of Tanjore, the w'cll- 
known Orientalist, whose interest in tlie Bnihmo Somaj is doubly 
welcome from an Englishman resident in India, and who has ])er-' 
sonally known some of its best members in the Madras Presidency. 

Of the touching letters wdiich I have received from Brahmo 
friends in resi^onse to the previous Year-Book, I cannot write, and 
can only request indulgence for the unavoidable imperfections of 
this return. 

S. D. C. 

33, Hamilton Hoad, Ilighbtuy, London, 

December, 1877. 
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RETROSPFXT OF THE YEAR 1876-7. 

1. General Affairs. 

In commcncinjjj a retrospect of the proccecliiifjfs of the Brahmo 
Soraaj for the past year, I have to apologize for its fragmentary 
chciracter. The practice of issuing periodical reports is very 
unequally developed among the natives of India, and although 
some of the Somajes, and some other Brahmo associations for 
educational and charitable pui*|) 08 es, are quite exemplary in this 
respect, many others are by no means so. It is therefore impossible 
at present to take stock annually, however briefly, of all the extant 
Brahmo institutions, and my epitome must needs be of an imperfect 
and unsystematic character. 

Taking first the general affairs of the Brahmo Somaj as a 
w’hole, I refer the reader to the last of Bomajes for the year 1877 
(pp. 52-3), which differs slightly from that for 1876. The Brahmo 
Almanack for 1877 omits six of the Somajes enumerated in its List 
for 1876, and inserts five new ones, an arrangement which I have, 
of course, followed, and have also added another new Somaj at 
Kaira (Guzerat), which has lately celebrated its first anniversary 
with full and interesting services. One of the other Somajes now 
added, that of Agra, is a revival of an old one which had died out 
for some time, and has now been resuscitated by the well-known and 
energetic Babu Nobin (liunder Hoy, who has lately settled there. 

The List of Brahmo Marriage Begistrars (p. 53) has been 
increased this year ])y a llegistnir W Assam. 

The Table of Marriage Statistics for 1876 and the first 
half of 1877 (pp. 54-5) has been carefully compiled from a variety 
of sources, public and private. There are occasional blanks under 
some of the headings, where the detail wanted could not be 
obtained, but on the whole, the list gives quite enough information 
to show what a vital change Brabmoism is working in the current 
ideas and practices in this important part of life. In the nineteen 
months herein comprised, there were eighteen marriages, of which 
ten Avere intermarriages between members of different castes, 
and four Avere AvidoAv- marriages. The bridegrooms’ ages range 
frori 19 to 37, and the brides’ from 14 to 26, while elcA^en of the 
eighteen brides are specified as educated, their respective schools 
being usually named. All this prcvsents a glaring contrast to the 
usual routine of I lindii espousals. Of course a practical reform which 
thus i-uns counter to estiiblished usages, has to fight every inch of 
its way ; and although the legal difficulty has been remoA^ed by the 
Native Marriage Act of 1872, the social struggle is by no means at 
an end. An interesting chapter of adventures and vicissitudes 
might be comjnled on “ The Koiuance of Brahmo Maiiiagc,” but I 
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will not spoil tliis by picking out the plums beforehand, so will 
only add the following account (from the East) of an intermarriage 
at Dacca last winter, which will show the representative type of a 
Brahmo Avedding under happy circumstances. 

‘‘ On Monday last, the 18th instant [November 1876] a Brahmo 
intermarriage under Act III of 187*2 was celebrated here with great 
eclat. The bridegroom Avas om‘ friend Babu Kailas Ohunder Nandi, 
a young man of respectable parentage, of liberal education, of 
firmness and strength of ehanicter, a seA^ere and zealous Brahmo, — 
and the bride Bogala Sundari, one of the best pupils of our Adult 
Female School. The aiTangements AAcre befitting the occasion. 
The courtyard was filled and at last croAvded to suffocation. Many 
of our Avorthy townsmen, independent gentlemen, Government 
officers and members of the bar graced the assembly with their 
presence. We noticed Avith great pleasure the presence of a few 
liuropean ladies and gentlemen. Mr. and Mrs. Archibald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, Dr. Hobson, Messrs. EAvbank, Stack, Mckenna, 
Livingstone, and Harney Avere among the number. We notice 
this with pleasure, for the lively interest and the A’eiy kindly 
feeling Avith which they joined the rest in wishing the happy 
couple peace and prosperity, deserves our hearty pleasure. It is 
to an intercourse of this nature, to a like exchange of social 
civilities that avc look to bring on a happy union between us and 
Europeans, an early realization of AA’hich is at the present time 
most desirable. When all took their .seats, the bridegroom, folloAvcd 
by his friends, made his appearance and took his seat on the right 
side of the vedi, llie bride, richly dresvsed and oiTiainented, 
followed soon after and took her seat on the left. All preliminary 
arrangements haAung been ready, Babu Banga Cliunder Roy mounted 
the vedi and conunenced the usual service, Avhich was gone through 
with due reA^ereuce and solenmity. Reading of appropriate texts 
from the Hindu Shastras formed also a part of the service, which 
OA'er, the brother of the bride presented her Avith expressions 
fraught Avith feeling and affection, after which the usual vows were 
exchanged, the bride’s hand aa^us placed on that of the bridegroom, 
a garland of floAvers Avound round their hands, and the nuptial knot 
which was to bind them for life was tied at last. The ceremonial 
was conducted by Babu Chiur GoAunda Roy, a Mi.ssionary of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India, Avho was helped by Babu Ishan Chundra 
Sen. The minister then reminded the married couple of the ncAV 
duties and responsibilities which devol\x‘d upon them on their entering 
a new life. A beautiful song, composed by a friend for the 
occasion, .was then sung by the precentors of the Brahmo Somaj. 
A prayer of benediction closed the cc*remonies of the evening. 
Some of the European ladies and gentlemen even stayed behind 
for the supper, a sumptuous one having been provided beforehand. 
Khajeh Ahsanulah Knan Bahadur v'cry kindly lent his music-band, 
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which added its power to cheer and enliven the assembly. Many 
of the guests lingered till midnight, after which the courtyard was 
cleared. We heartily wish the bride and the bridegroom a long 
life of love, virtue, peace, happiness and prosperity.'^ 

Two other matters of general interest have to be noted this 
year: (1) the Representative Society, and (2) the Famine Charities. 

Thirteen years ago, in October 1864, a meeting was held at the 
Calcutta Somaj premises, for the purpose of establishing a General 
Representative Council of all the Brahmo Somajes in India. Out 
of the 50 Somajes then extant, 28 (including Lahore and Allahabad) 
sent representatives to the meeting. Debendra Nath Tagore was 
the Chairman, and Mr, Sen the chief speaker ; and when the- 
meeting had “ unanimously resolved that a General Representative 
Council be established on the principles indicated,” Mr. Tagore 
and Mr. Sen were respectively elected as President and Secretary 
thereof. Rut the schism which followed shortly afterwards broke 
up the whole plan and scattered the flock, and many years elapsed 
before any move was made towards renewing the attempt. No 
doubt the Brahmo Somaj of India, which was established in 
November 1866, accomplished much of the organizing work which 
had been designed for the Representative Council ; and in its yearly 
Conferences at the anniversary", and on special occasions at other 
times, it sought to associate the provincial Somajes with its own 
action as much as possible. Still the organization was far from 
complete, and in 1873 the Brahmo Somaj of India issued some 
“ Uuestions,” rccpiesting “ suggestions for the promotion of unity 
among Brahmo Somajes in India.” Replies were received from 
seveiiil of the provincial Somajes, confining many valuable and 
practical hints. A few of these are worth quoting, as showing the 
earnest striving after f idler development. 

From Mangalore. — “ A complete list of all the Theistic 
publications of India, Europe, and itmerica, and such other works 
as a Theist ought to read, should at least appear in tlie Sunday 
issue of the Mirror^ besides our own publications. In this way 
facilities ought to be given to Mofussil Somajes to form a complete 
library of such works.” 

From Faridpore. — “That an annual report of every Brahmo 
Somaj be published with the names, addresses, and positions of the 
registered members, to afford facilities for mutual acquaintance. 

“ That when means are discovered by one Somaj for social or 
religious progress, these means be communicated to other Somajes 
for mutual help.” 

From Rungpore.-— “ That periodical reports be calle4 for from 
all Somajes in me Mofussil, showir^ the progress or otherwise of 
these institutions, and that their views on the different social and 
theological questions of the day be obtained, and that these reports, 
together with that of the Brahmo Somaj of India, be annually 

B 
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published and circulated among all the Somajes in India.’’ (Indian 
JI/irror,'Aug, 24, 1873.) 

In 1875 fresh attempts were made towards the estiiblishment 
of a definite representative organization. But they met with so 
little response that the matter di'opped again, till last January 
(1877), when it was again taken up at the yearly Conference and 
referred to a provisional committee. In due course the latter 
presented their report and called a public meeting for the 19th of 
May, at which meeting it was resolved by a majority “ that a 
Representative Society be established in the interests of the general 
Brahmo public ” ; Mr. Sen and Mr. Anaiida Mohan Bose being 
respectively appointed Chaiiman and Secretiiry for the ensuing 
year. Fifty Somajes have notified their adhesion to the Society, 
and thirty-eight of these have ajipointed their represeuhitives. 
But not all of the latter are sent up from their respective localities ; 
a large proportion are well-known men resident in or near (’aleutta, 
each of whom is appointed by one, two, or even three Somajes to 
represent them, — ^so that there are only 30 deputies for the 38 
Somajes. The Society is to meet once every quarter, and the first 
of these meetings took place on September 23, 1877. Mr. Sen was 
in the chair, and there were present 15 deputies, representing 27 
Somajes. Among the business perfonned, two important inattei-s 
were settled. (1) That the rule of election should be five members 
for the Brahma Mandir, two for the East Bengjil Brahmo Somaj, 
two for that of Lahore, and one for each of the remaining Somajes. 
(2) That the work of the Society be divided into Sections, and that 
(separate committees be appointed to look after them. The sections 
are as follows : (a) Collection of Stiitisties : (b) Publication of 
Books : (c) Preparing a code of ceremonies : (d) Making provision 
for indigent Brahmos and Brahmo families. 

What amount of practical usefulness \iill result from these 
efforts remains to be seen. That a growing and militant Church 
like the Brahmo Somaj would be incalculably benefited by the 
increased intercommunication and mutual help that woidd spring 
out of a well-arranged Representative Assembly is indubitable. 
But at present, the idea is comparatively new, and has scarcely been 
fuUj apprehended by the greater part of those concerned. Much 
patient seeking, working, and waiting will be needed before tho 
plan comes to maturity. But a beginning has been made, and tho 
seed is one which must surely ripen in the course of time. 

The year 1876-7 was one of terrible calamity for India. First 
came the cyclone and storm- wave of October 31, which swept over 
the islands at the mouth of the Meghna, drowning hundreds of 
human beings, destroying their dwellings, their cattle, and much of 
their crops, and leaving behind cholera, dearth, and misery. Tho 
Biahmos of the neighlmurhood soon came forward. In Chittagong, 
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which wns the central scene of the disaster, a little Society, calling 
itself the “ Society of Brahmo Friends,’^ the local Brahmo 
minister being the Secretary, — set to work to relieve the sufferers, 
and roused the gentry of the place to subscribe for medical 
assistance to the cholera-stricken. Help was given from several 
quarters, and the good “ Brahmo Friends used to go daily to the 
surrounding villages and distribute the medicines. 

Early in 1877, Westoni India was visited with famine. The 
Bombay Theistic Association (connected with the Prarthana Somaj) 
collected “ contributions in the shape of grain, money and clothes 
for the assistance of the famine-stricken,” and “ succeeded in 
persuading charitably inclined Buimia merchants to contribute so 
much as C7| khaiidics of grain, and some khofah merchants to 
contribute 400 rupees, for the relief of those famine-stricken people 
of Sholapore and Dliarwar, to whom Government relief does not 
reach.” 

Then came the saddest of all these misfortunes, the awful 
famine in Southern India. For some time, its serious character 
seems to have been very imperfectly realized by native society in 
Calcutta, but the Indian Mirror persisted in calling attention to the 
subject, and on August 13 Mr. Sen gave a special >veek-day service 
to enlist public charity for the sufferers. A subscription was at 
once opened, to w’hich all the Somajes wTre requested to contribute, 
Calcuttii leading the Avay with handsome subscriptions from the 
Mandir, the liudies’ Improvement Society, the Indian Mirror^ &c. 
The appeal met Avith a wade response, and a large proportion of 
the Somajes sent up subscriptions, while other associations, schools, 
&c., and many private individuals, sent their respective contributions 
to the fund, which at the latest date (Oct. 25) had reached nearly 
5()()() rupees. The excellent leaders of the active Somaj at Bangalore 
(which is in the full gloom of the famine) have undertaken to 
receive the money and distribute relief, and a Bangalore corre- 
spondent w’l’ites the folloAving report of their proceedings to the 
Mirror of Oct. 19. “ The system on which the Brahmo relief 

kitchen is conducted is indeed satisfactory. It is in the charge of 
several educated Brahmos of good position in life and of known 
Iirobity. Food is given only once in a day, which takes place 
precisely at 8 a.iii., in the presence of Brahmos. The work hae 
secured good co-operation, and is considered a good relief to the 
poor. In some cases, raw articles of food arc given to the deserving * 
poor, as well as cloth to the needy.” 

One more instance of Brahmo charity should be mentioned 
here. Babu Nobin Chunder Roy (late of Lahore) sbirted a scheme 
in January 1876 for an Asylum for orphans and widows, which it 
was proposed to establish “ at Allahabad, under the auspices of the 
Nortlierii India Brahmo Somaj, with branch asylums at other places 
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where efficient management can be secured.*’ From recent brief 
notices in the Mirror^ it would appear that the Asylum has now 
been actually opened at Agra (the Babu’s present residence), and 
contains a dozen orjdians and destitute children. “ More would be 
admitted if funds were forthcoming/* but hitherto the generous 
founder has had only a few friends to join him in bearing the 
expense of the undertaking. Full particulars as to the institution 
have not yet reached me, but the original prospectus vras so sensible, 
and its aim — to give the inmates an “ education befitting them for 
leading independent and respectable lives,** — was so practical, that, 
in all probability, the present establishment will be a real boon to 
the community, and deserves support. 

2. Progkess in Various Somajks. 

Calcutta . — Of the Brahino Somaj of India I have told nearly 
all the distinctive news which there is to tell for the past year. I 
much regret that I have no reports of the work done during the 
last twelve months by either of the two Female Schools of (*alcutta 
under Brahmo management, the Native Ladies* Normal School of 
the Indian Ileform Association, and the Bengal Ladies* School 
(Banga Mahila Bidyalaya). They appear, from all accounts, to be 
going on well and actively ; this is all I can say for the present year. 

Barahanagore . — Babu Sa.sipada Banerjee writes to me that he 
returned to Barahanagore more than a year ago, and resumed his 
labours there. lie gives some details of these, adding that all our 
institutions are going on well,** 

Dacca , — ^The Kast Bengal Somaj continues its energetic and 
useful career, and its annual reports at the end of 1876 (in the 
East and the Tkeistic Annual) present modest but cheering accounts 
of work done in ya^^^ous parts of East Bengal. One fact should be 
mentioned here, '^^fwo brothel's named Kui*makar, blacksmiths at 
Jungalbari, near Mjinensingh, have for the last two years devoted 
themselves to the preaching of Brahmoism in the surrounding vil- 
lages, and last year they started a little monthly magazine (Dharma 
containing sermons, prayers, and other religious pieces; 
an interesting sign of the times. — ^'fhe English sermon prt’ached on 
the 30th Anniversary of the Dacca Somaj (December 1st, 1876) 
was so interesting that I have given nearly half of it in the 
‘‘Selections from Brahmo Literature** (pp. 45-7). llic Dacca 
East^ besides furnishing this and other local religious information, 
frequently rejiorts the proceedings of several secular Associations in 
which the Brahmos of Dacca take the lead and usually bear 
the chief burthen, such as the Philanthropic Society, with 
the various agencies which it maintains for the promotion 
of female education and other good works, — the Dacca 
branch of the (English) National Indian Association, 4cc. ITic 
periodical reports of these Dacca societies are issued with creditable 
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regularity, and contain valuable information respecting the 
educational and social progress of the locality. The Dacca Female 
Adult School was established on the 11th of February, 1873, and 
receives a Government grant of 50 rupees per month. The annual 
report of the Philanthropic Society for 1877 stated that the total 
number of pupils then on the roll (April 4) was 47, of whom 14 
were in the adult school and 3*3 in the Girls’ School. Of theses 47, 30 
were Hindus, 1 6 Brahmos, and I Christian. !Mucli valuable and generous 
aid was given by the late Miss Carpenter, in various ways, to tliis 
school. It is pleasant to hear also, that “■ last year the school was 
very much benefited by the inspection of some of the European 
ladies and gentlemen of the station,” especial mention being made 
of Mrs. Archibald and Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘ who have kindly evinced a 
lively interest in the cause of female education.” The school, 
however, is greatly in want of better house accommodation, and of 
an efficient staff of female teachers. An able epitome of the 
present state of the institution and its pressing wants, delivered at 
Dacca last May by Babu Tariny Kumar Ghosh, will be found in the 
September No. of the Journal of the National Indian Association 
(London, H. S. King), and the suggestive editorial article in the 
October No. on “Women’s Education in India” may be commended 
to all who are desirous of giving some practical help to this* 
most important cause, whether at Dacca or elsewhere. 

BarisaL — Babu Jagat Bandhu Laha favours me with the fol- 
lowing brief report. “ I have not much news to write with regard 
to the Brahmo Somaj of this place. It is pretty much in the same 
state as when I wrote to you last. The only important 
movement that I notice is the establishment of a prayer-meeting, 
among the Brahinicas, who meet twice a month for the purposes of 
prayer and conversation on religious and social subjects. The 
service, hymns, discussions, &c., are all conducted by the ladies* 
themselves, and if the institution can overcome the difficulties that 
beset all movements connected with Indian women, it will be a verjr 
useful institution, and an important auxiliary to the Brahmo Somaj.” 
To add to my local stitistics, the Babu also fuimishes me with the 
names of the secretary and minister of the Barisal Somaj, viz., 
Babus Sarbananda Das and Giris Chundcr Mozumdar. “ To both of 
these gentlemen the Brahmo Somaj of Barisal is deeply indebted. 
Babu G. C. Mozumdar is the author of the collection of prayers- 
(Prarthana Mala) mentioned in my last letter.” 

ITiis will be an appropriate place in which to describe the 
Female Improvement Societies which have been established in 
several parts of Bengal, and were briefly mentioned in the previous 
Brahmo Year-Book, For the following account of the one at- 
Barisal, I am indebted to Babu J. B. Laha’s letter of July, 1876, 

“ The Barisal Female Improvement Association was established 
in 1871. It has no connection with the Brahmo Somaj sueh^ 
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but it was established through the exertions of a few Brahmos, and 
most of the Bnihmos are zealous workers in it. Its object is to 
encourage education among females residing in this district, but its 
mode of operation is so different from that of other methods of 
encouraging female education, that it seems necessary to say a few 
words in explanation of the circumstances under w'hich it was 
established. It was found that as long as the system of the seclu- 
sion of women continued to prevail in India, adult female schools 
could not be established on any extensive scale. Such schools might 
be resorted to by Brahmo and Native-Christian ladies, but to the 
mass of Hindu and Mussulman women, their doors would be 
practically shut. It was also found that girls’ scliools 8toj)ped short 
after going a little way, for so long as the system of early man-iage 
prevailed, and girls continued to be withdrawn from school in the 
9th or 10th year of their age, girls’ schools could not possibly 
succeed. There remained, then, two plans — one, to send female 
teachers to the houses of all who applied, to teach women at their 
resjjective homes, — the other, to encourage them to educate them- 
selves by a system of examination. The former system was found 
to work satisfactorily as far as it went, but it could not be extended 
to small towns and villages, for want of an adeqxiate number of 
well-qualified female teachers. The latter plan, although open to 
objections, was therefore the only way left to those who desired to 
see education spread among w^omen of all classes and communities, 
in villages as well as in toums. It was under these circumstances 
that the F. I, Association was established at Barisal. Its nuKle of 
operation is this. At the commencement of each session, it 
prescribes text-books for the sevenil chisscs established by it, and 
fixes a date for the examination of such candidates as apply through 
their guardians, and can satisfy the members that the examinatioiu 
which they will undergo, will be fairly conducted. Women of all 
classes and communities — Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians, and 
Brahmos, residing in this distriert, are allowed to appear at the 
examination. Intending candidates study the prescribed course at 
their respective homes, and, at the ap[)ointcd time, undergo the 
examination under the superintendence of their own guardians. 
The examination is conducted generally in Janiuiry, by means of 
printed questions set by examiners appointed by the Association. 
The result of the examination is published in the course of a month, 
and prizes in the shape of books, and boxes, glasses, scissors, and 
other such things of every-day use, are awarded to all successful 
candidates. With the exception of girls residing in the station 
p.e. Barisal], no candidates present themselves at the distribution 
of prizes, and the prize articles are sent to them at their homes. 

** ITie expenses of the Association are defrayed by local sub- 
scriptions, and by an annual grant-in-aid of Ils. 100, sanctioned by 
Government two years ago [viz., in 1874].” 
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“ Tlie Barisnl Association is not the first of its kind in Bengal ; 
there are similar associations in Dacca, Mjrmensingh, Tippera, and 
other places/’ One that was founded at Calcutta in 1864, though 
not (I believe) in action now, did good service in preparing the way 
for female schools. The branch at Dacca is maintained by the 
Dacca Philanthropic Society, and the report of the latter for 
1877 states that “during the last six jljars this important branch 
has worked very energetically and satisfactorily through the exer- 
tions of Babus Nobokanta Chattopadhaya and Prankumar Das/' 
The Government grants 1 50 rupees annually, on condition of an 
equal amount being made up by local subscriptions. The Barisal 
branch seems to have held the first place in East Bengal for some 
years, but owing to several local circumsbinces, its last two years 
have been much less successful than usual, and the number of pupils 
for 187G-7 is barely half that of the branch at Dacca. But Baba 
J. B. Laha writes, — “We are making fresh efforts for the better 
success of the Association, and we confidently hope that the number 
of candidates at the ensuing examination will be larger. The 
chances of success of this institution are as good as before.” 

Miscellaneous . — Brief reports, more or less satisfactory, are 
sent in, from time to time, by Mirror correspondents or by travelling 
missionaries, from many of the provincial Somajes. One of the 
mivssionaries writes in the last Theistic Annual in a report on 
Behar : — “ It may be decided that the Brahmo Somajes are making 
progress in these provinces, both among the Bengalis and Hindustanis 
in general. The infant boys’ and girls’ schools at Monghyr, Jamal- 
pore, Bankipore, and the most successful night-school at Rampore 
Hat, all under the management of Brahmo secretaries, are making 
fair progress, and an infant boys’ school at Ghazipore and’a charitable 
institution at Gya have been started under the auspices of the local 
Somajes at the respective stations.” 

The Report of the Panjab Brahmo Somaj for 1875-6 was very 
systematic, and displayed an encouraging amount of activity and 
earnestness in various departments, devotional, literary, and social. 
TTiis Somaj is fortunate in the possession of an energetic minister. 
Pandit Shiva Narain, w’ho has organized “a regular morning 
service on Sunday in the Mandir, and a daily service in the 
house of the members ; ” besides which, “ private family prayer 
meetings have been held for the benefit of ladies in the house 
of four of the members.” The minister has also started a 
journal, the Hindu Bandhio (in place of the defunct Hadt 
HaMkut).^ which has a Hindi as well as an Urdu edition. “The 
paper, although young, is doing a great deal of good to our cause, 
and reflects great credit on its talented editor. The paper is con- 
ducted single-handed, and has a circulation of 200 copies.” 

Of Western and Southern India, the chief news this year 
relates to the famine, and has already been referred to. Mr. P. C. 
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Mozoomdar has been making a missionary tour in Western India, 
and has given some interesting lectures in Sindh, of which province 
he reports very favounibly in relation to the Brahino Somaj. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that among the Indian youths 
who come to England for study, several Brahmos have won honour- 
able distinction. Mr, Krishna Govinda Gupta, C. S., and Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Bose, M.A. Cantiib,, now a rising barrister of 
Calcutta, returned home in 1874; and during the past year, Mr, 
Prasanna Kumar Ray, having taken the degree of Dr. of Science 
(in Mental Philosophy) at the Universities of London and of 
Edinburgh, returned to India, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
Assistant- Professor at Patna College, in the department of physical 
science. A Dacca friend informs me that Dr. Ray “ is the President 
of a scientific society established at Patna, and periodical lectures 
on scientific subjects are delivered by himself and other Bengali 
gentlemen under its auspices.’* He also conducts divine service in 
the local Brahmo Somaj. — Another young Brahmo, Babu Nisi 
Kanta Chattopadhaya, after studying some time at Edinburgh, 
and for two or three years at Leipzig, has lately been ap})ointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of St. Petersburgh, 
an appointment probably resulting from the reputation which he 
has gained from the various lectures on Oriental subjects which he 
delivered in Germany last winter. These le(‘tures arc now api)cariug 
in the Leipzig Deutsche Wochemchrift^ and the two which have 
reached me are both able and interesting. The first, on “ Buddhism 
and Christianity,” has given much offence in some religious circles 
in Germany, trom its freely expressed views on certain points. 
Doubtless the author’s conception of Christianity i.s inadequate, and 
rests upon an insufficient knowledge of Christian life and history ; 
but he warmly appreciates the moral idealism of Christ, and he 
writes to me thus of his general position towards Christianity : 
— “ It is not at all true that it is antagonistic, as is 
fancied by many here. In ray lectures I have proceeded as 
objectively as possible, and I have consciously neither exalted 
Buddhism nor depreciated Christianity. Ihose who know me, 
know that I love the spirit of Christy the life in Jesusy as much 
as ever.” 

It only remains to add that these four Brahmo students are all 
natives of East Bengal, and commenced their career at the Dacca 
CoU^. 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN THE BRAHMO 

SOMAJ. 


1. The Biiakti Movement. 

Tl\e earlier phases of the Brahmo Somaj were marked by 
earnest thought rather tlian by vivid feeling. Bam Mohun Roy 
possessed a deep tranquil piety ; and the teachings of Debendra 
Nath Tagore were pervaded by a high meditative spirituality, which 
seems to have exercised a very beneficial influence on his disciples. 
But in neither of these leaders do we perceive any prominent 
development of the Augustinian side of religion, — ^the strong sense 
of sin, the need of regenerate life, the passionate thirst for God as- 
Saviour and Comforter. So far as appears, this element came into 
the Brahmo Somaj with Keshub Chunder Sen, and rose into 
prominence when the schism of 1865 had torn asunder the young 
Chur(‘b, and cast the Progressive Brahmos adrift on a sea of trouble 
and self-questioning. They had lost their external religious main- 
stay ; most of them were disowned by parents and kindred ; they 
were ridiculed for their temerity and indiscretion, and beset with 
difficulties and trials on every side. In this dark time, the first 
rays of light came through the medium of Prayer. Through heart- 
felt communion with God the spirits of these anxious and troubled 
men gained new life and strength, and this communion grew and 
developed so as to transform the whole tone of their minds, and to 
elevate and enlarge the character of Brahmoism altogether. The 
following passages from a narrative of this period will indicate its 
character. 

“ Often did the Brahmos utter and reflect upon that beautiful 
passage in the Bible, ‘ His disciples said unto Christ, Lord, teach us 
to pray.’ Why and to whom this was said might now be left in 
obscurity, though that is extremely important. Be it enough to set 
down here that they lieard as they had never before heard, and 
humbly believed. Sunday after Sunday, their devotional meetings 
presented such a scene as angels might visit with pride. The grace 
of the Heavenly Father, for which they had so long waited and 
watched, cried and contended, wuis now near at hand. Very dimly 
and vaguely at first, more distinctly and definitely afterwards, this 
was understood. Continued and sincere repentance, heart-felt 
dependence, fervent supplication,* constant and devout meditation, 
fasting and vigils, f ollowx'd. From weekly meetings, daily meetings 
of devotion were held. Songs expressive of the most lowly 
humility, most vivid faith and dependence, w'cre sung in phoim 
rapture, giving rise to that new hymnal service of the Brahmos 
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called by the name of Bralimo Sankirtan. Now, for the first time 
in connection with the Brahmo Soinaj, was witnessed the rare 
spectacle of sinful men, bitterly conscious of their sins, praying and 
listening with living sincerity for their souls* salvation. Could 
such prayer and such precepts fail ? New strength, new hopes 
and joys, new harmony and light were obtained from their now 
method of spiritual exercise. The past was gi’eatly explained, the 
present was received with thanksgiving, the future was eagerly 
anticipated. But this could not stop here. As darkness had 
increased before, so now light increased, and with that light, joy 
and hope. * With gratitude and lowliness of spirit did 
they rejoice, constantly praying all day without food or drink, 
singing their Mercifid Father’s praise. And those who bitterly 
wept erewhile, who w’cre so full of darkness, unholiness, and 
untruth, that hope had nearly left their hearts, if such forlorn 
sinners find the direct dispensation of God to give them salvation 
and peace, have they not cause for grateful rejoicing ? Thus 
originated the Brahmotsab^ literally meaning ‘ llejoicing in the 
Lord.* It is the festival of the Bruhraos. * * 

“ The change produced in certiun ])erson8 who were present on 
the occasion of these Brahmotsjibs is truly astonishing. The humility, 
the hope, the prayerfulness, reverence, love, faith, and joy that flow 
in celestial currents at such times, catch men’s souls by a kind of holy 
contagion ; solemn and difficult truths make direct and spontaneous 
entrance into hearts, painful rigid duties become necessary, and run 
out of themselves, as it were, into practice. Men and women are 
similarly affected, new converts are every time brought in, old 
converts are regenerated and refreshened. ITiose Brahmos who 
desire to know what it is to see and feel God (we speak with the 
humble reverence of sinners) should come and attend one of the 
Brahmotsabs.** (Indian Mirror, July 1st, 1868. “ Origin and 

Advantages of the Brahmotstib,” by P. (\ Mozooradar.) 

The unsealing of heavenly light and joy which commenced in 
the Brahmo Somaj with this Bhakti movement,” as it was called 
(from Bhakti or loving faith in God), ha.s continued, more or less, 
ever since, and has, on the whole, fixed the average type of 
Brahmoism. The first Brahmotsab took place at Calcutta, at the 
house of Keshub Chundcr Sen, on the 24th of November, 1867. 
In the following April and June, twb others were held at Monghyr ; 
and the Brahmotsab soon became a regular institution. One of its 
marked features was the rapturous singing of hjmns, which have 
increased and flourished greatly in the Brahmo Somaj since the rise 
of the Bhakti movement. They have sprung up from various 
isections of the community ; some were written by uncultivated 
Bengalis, others by accomplished students, and a few by Brahmo 
ladies. These hymns reveal the inner aspect of Brahmie life as one 
of deep thirsting after God, — ^a strong sense of weakness and sin 
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alternating with a constantly recurring consciousness of Divine 
mercy and regenerating love. There is a sweet mystical beauty in 
the poetry which is very fascinating, and which has won for them a 
well-deserved popularity. The metres are peculiar, and usually 
vary in the same hymn, and the wild recitative-like tunes are such 
as sorely task an European ear to apprehend and retain ; but 
however ineffective they may sound to us, a great effect is produced 
by them in India, especially when sung in unison by hundreds of 
believers, all warmly moved by the sentiments expressed. In the 
last few anniversary festivals, large bodies of Brahmos have gone 
out, threading the streets and lanes of the native quarter of 
Calcutta, singing missionary hymns to win their Hindu countrymen 
to the service of the One True God. This practice was first begun 
in January, 1870, at the earnest instigation of Mr. Sen, who after 
preaching a stirring sermon on the subject, headed the band of 
singers the same day. This sort of missionary processional hymn 
is called a Nagar [city] Sankirtan [chorus of praise],’^ and has 
now been long a favourite feature of Brahmo festivals over almost 
all India. 

There can be no doubt that the Bhakti movement, from which 
all these developments in great measure proceeded, unlocked the 
deepest fountains of religious life that have characterized the 
Brahmo Somaj, and that the rise and progress of that movement at 
that time, saved the Progressive party, and virtually the Brahmo 
Somaj itself, from ultimate dissolution. It was not, of course, in 
the nature of things that so emotional a movement, in so susceptible 
a race, should be without its weak side also. But its incidental 
extravagances have subsided and passed away, ivhile its substantial 
good has remained and fructified. 

2. Religious Education. 

As religious life began to take a more settled form in the 
Brahmo Somaj, the desire naturally arose to consolidate and develop 
it by some sort of religious training. ^lost of the energetic 
Somajes have what is called a Sangat Sabha or select class for 
ck'votional culture, of a wholly jirivatc nature, — an institution some- 
what between a ((^hristian) Sunday School and an “ exjierience- 
inceting.” These SangaU\ ui^er judicious superintendence, have 
often produced very valuable results. The young are taught to 
pray, the older ones to reflect, and all arc stimulated, more or less. 
But for more advanced students, more definite theological training 
was of course required. Before the schism, a Sunday School was 
established (1859-— 1862) at which Dcbendra Nath Tagore gave 
lectures in Bengali, and Mr. Sen in English, upon the Theology and 
Ethics of Brahmoism, to the young collegians of Calcutta, with 
marked success, as shown by their subsequent mental and spiritual 
progress. Of about 50 regular students more than 20 creditably 
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passed the periodical examinations, obtained testimonials of pro- 
ficiency, and went forth into life with an improved tone of thought 
and character of which it was said, yeai*s afterwards, that they had 
“given abundant proofs in their daily intercourses with the world/' 
In 1867, this “ Brahmo School" was re-opened with a course of 
lectures by Mr. Sen on the “ Philosophy of Religion." (The two 
first of these will be found in “ Lectures and Tracts " by K. C. Sen, 
Daldy, Isbistcr, & Co., 1870.) All these efforts, however, are con- 
ducted in India under difficulties, and the institution docs not appear 
to have taken root at that time. But when the “ Brahmo Somaj of 
India" had been thoroughly established, and after Mr. Sen had 
returned from a six-months’ visit to England (1870), he renewed 
his attempts, and in July, 1871, he again started a Brahmo 
Theological School in which for three years, he gave regular courses 
of lectures, with periodical examinations. Tulloeh’s “ Theism," 
Morell’s “ Philosophy of Religion," McCosh’s “ Intuitions," Cousin’s 
History of Philosophy," Butler’s “ Analogy," and the New 
Testament were among the books on which the students were 
examined in 1871 and 1872, and the following question-papers were 
given out at the annual examination of 1873, for which ten of the 
students appeared as candidates. 

(Morning paper.) 1. Is it true that the infinite presents 
itself to us as a mere negation ? Show that the infinite is 
incomprehensible, but apprehensible. 2. Evolve the attributes of 
the Deity from intuitive and a priori cognitions. How do you 
pass beyond the sphere of subjective ideas, and apprehend the 
objective reality of God ? Prove the absurdity of the assertion 
that the knowledge of Divine attributes is derived from scripture or 
prophet. 3. Fully explain the argument — either God is unjust or 
man is immortal. Give a philosophical analysis of the text ‘ In Him 
we live and move and have our being and show that the doctrines of 
God’s existence and man’s immortality are inseparably connected in 
the root of our being and are realized in self-consciousness. 4. 
The necessitarians argue that the mind is only a series of phenomena 
governed by the law of cause and effect, and is therefore not a free 
agent. Point out the fallacy of the argument, and adduce valid 
proofs of man’s freedom. Coleridge sap, — ‘ It is not the motive 
makes the man, but the man the ii^otive/ What light does the 
principle stated here throw on the subject of Free . Will ? 

“ ( Afternoon paper.) 1 . Reconcile the justice and mercy of God, 
and show that vicarious atonement contradicts both these attributes. 
2. Define Prayer, and refute the objections of those who contend 
that it is incompatible with Divine omniscience and the immutability 
of natural law. 3. In what relation does Eclecticism stand to the 
lour schools of philosophy ? Explain the philosophy of the adage, 
— ^Vox populi, vox Dei, 4. Describe the chief features of 
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Lockianism, and traoo its influence on thoolop^\ ethics, and politics. 
In whut shape does Idealism prevail in India ? How far are the 
Mystics right ? What are their errors in theory and practice ? 

Mr. Sen’s lectures for 1874 were on Comparative Theology, 
embracing a cursory view of the leading features of the principal 
religions current in India, with illustrative texts from their 
respective scriptures. This is the last series of theological lectures 
from Mr. Sen of which we hear ; but Mr. Mozoomdar seems to have 
taken up the work, and in 1875 and 1876 he gave courses of 
lectures to a Theological Class, which, judging from the brief 
abstracts given in the Mirror^ must have been well worth hearing. 
One of these, though a mere outline, is worth quoting as a 
representative exposition of Brahmic views. 

f Indian Mirroi\ April 25, 1875.) '•‘In the theological lecture 

on ‘ The Two Theisms,’ which was very w'ell attended on last 
Friday, the lecturer first of all defined the difference between Deism 
and Theism. Deism, lie said, is nothing more than a monotheistic 
protest against popular idolatries and superstitions ; and in this 
sense. Deism has existed from the earliest times and in almost every 
country. He then divided Theism into two great parts. One of 
these is what is ordinarily termed Natural Religion, — the religion 
set forth in works of Natural Theolog)\ This is the faith that is 
fonned in man’s mind by tlie action of natural phenomena and laws 
upon its faculties and instincts. This may be termed Philosophical 
Theism, and it is therefore as.«;ailable by philosophy. The concep- 
tions and principles of this kind of Theism are, to a certain extent^ 
changeable, inasmuch as man’s ideas on natural facts and laws are 
subject to change. The second division he called Revealed Theism, 
— the deep spiritual religion produced by the action of God’s spirit 
within man’s soul. This religion is unchangeable and unassailable ; 
it is beyond the reach of science and ordinary philosophy. This 
spiritual and revealed Theism is a creed, because it produces certain 
views on the nature and attributes of God ; it is a Church and a 
brotherliood, a home and a family, because it brings together and 
unites all those men who have 'obtained the views aforesaid, and 
binds them into an organization for the spiritual good and salvation 
of mankind. The first Theism is man seeking God ; the second 
Theism is God seeking man.” 

In addition to these regular efforts by the leaders of the 
metropolitan Brahmo Somaj of India, some amount of training 
resulted from the (Calcutta) “ Society of Theistic Friends,” which 
met occasionally for lectures and discussions on various topics 
relating to religion or philosophy. Some of the reports of this 
Society's proceedings are very interesting, . and it is greatly to be 
wished that the meetings may be more frequently and regularly 
held than has latterly been the case. 
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3. Tke Bairaoya Movement. 

Meanwhile another current of strong emotion had begun to 
show itself in the Brahmo Somaj of India. A series of trials and 
anxieties which had long been pressing upon its leaders culminated 
early in 1875, and stirred up again the old longing for some intenser 
religious life, some stricter self-discipline and self-sacrifice than had 
yet been attained. Thus arose the movement to which I briefly 
referred in my “Brahmo Year-Book for 1876” (pp. 24-5) as “a 
fervid movement in favour of what is called Bairagya^ a term for 
which the nearest English equivalent is probably the Roman 
Catholic expression ‘ detachment ^ (in contrast to Anuragya or 
attachment), but which has usually been rendered as ‘ asceticism.’ ” 
During the year 1875, a great many leading articles appeared in the 
Indian Mirror in exposition of this new Gospel, and views were 
put forth which seemed to me so dangerous that I sent an elaborate 
protest against them. This was duly inserted (October 31, 1875), 
together with a thoughtful and candid editorial reply by Mr. 
Mozoomdar, in which some important points w'ere virtually explained 
away ; and Mr. Sen afterwards wrote me some letters in which he 
gave stiU fuller explanations, which further modified the view 
apparently first taken by the Mirror. As the somewhat fluctuating 
and incomplete representations of this movement which have been 
given at different times render it difficult of apprehension, especially 
to outsiders, I take the liberty of extracting from Mr. Sen’s letters 
his own clear statement of his views on the subject — a statement 
which will, I am sure, be read with pleasure by his friends both in 
England and India. 

“ (10 December, 1875.) Do not think I condemn your letter 
to the Mirror. It is an admirable protest, calm, dignified and 
dispassionate, and full of friendly counsel. All that I contend for 
is that the iifformation upon which the protest is based is neither 
accurate nor complete. You were evidently misled by recent 
articles and gleanings in the Mirror. I must confess any one else 
outside the Brahmo Somaj would have fallen into the same error. 
The fact is, what appeared in the paper w'as calculated to alarm our 
friends, and if they are alarmed to such an extent as to protest 
against our proceedings, we must submit to such consequences. 
What we wrote did not represent what we did. Our writings ex- 
ceeded our lives. , The amount of ascetic self -mortification actually 
existing among us has been greatly exaggerated. If you come and 
see us as we are, you will be surprised to find how little we possess 
of that sort of asceticism which has caused so much anxie^ and 
.fear in the hearts of English friends. If we were like the Roman 
Catholics or Indian hermits, the sharp criticisms called forth would 
have been deserved. But here, those who know facts say — no such 
thing. ITiis howe.ver I will not conceal from you, — I love and wish 
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to encourage asceticism. But my asceticism is not what is ordinarily 
accepted as such. You know me sufficiently well, my friend, to 
understand that I have always endeavoured to harmonize all the 
elements of faith and goodness in my own life. I have failed often 
and often, but my watchword is “ Ilarmony.” My life and teach- 
ings are all struggles towards that golden principle. Energy, 
philanthropy, meditation, work, self-sacrifice, intellectual culture, 
domestic and social love, all these are united in my asceticism. Why 
then, you may ask, this special outburst of ascetic zeal at this time ? 
It is needed. That is my explanation. Providence has pointed 
out this remedy for many of the besetting evils of the Somaj in 
these days. A little asceticism is neecled as an antidote. How 
long our people shall require it, and in what fonns. He alone knows 
who is guiding us. It may be only for the time, or for six months, 
or for two years, or in a qualified form for all life. , . Do regard 

it then as a remedy for the time — ^most urgently needed.’’ 

The Theistic Annual (Janiuiry 1876) also gave re-assuring ex- 
planations by Mr. Mozoomdar, which concluded thus. 

“ In justifying the mortification of the flesh, we never meant 
to introduce that spirit of false righteousness Avhich makes a virtue 
of arbitrary and cruel acts of self-inflicted suffering. We meant a 
gradual and effective compiest of the carnal and passionate cravingi^ 
that invariably stand in the way of religious progress. The Brahmo 
Missionaries, for a number of months, strictly followed certain rules 
laid down for them with this object. The rules have been greatly 
relaxed now, but it is hoped that the temporary conformity to therai 
has produced a wholesome impression on character.” 

4. Ctassification or Drvoxrrs. 

But the Bairagya movement did not stop here. Early in the 
following year (1876) it blossomed out in a new form, of which this: 
brief description is given in the Theihtic Annual for 1877. 

“ This preliminary principle of Asceticism, or Bairagya^ wffiich 
is only another luimc for simplicity and austere self-discipline, evolved 
early last year into the four-fold classification of yoga^ or intense 
contemplative communion with the Divine Spirit ; hhakti^ or love of 
Cfod ; gyan^ or study, research, and thought ; shaba^ the service of 
fellow-men. Pandits Aghore Nath Gupta, Bijoy Kissen Gosw'amiy 
and Gour Goviud Roy, eniered the first three departments of the 
classification, and a Bralmiica lady wius initiated in the fourth.” A 
special initiation service was held for the two votaries of yoga and 
Ihakti^ who then entered uiK>n a year’s study and discipline (under 
Mr. Sen), after which period they resumed their usual duties as: 
missionaries. Perhaps the clearest explanation which Mr; Sen has 
given of this matter is the following. 

There are two Sanskrit words of deep significance which 
apply to the subject before us. These are Saman and Sidha. The 
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former may be said to denote literally the proeesN of accoini)Iishing 
an object, and the latter the eventual fniition. A man takes a vow 
before God and then devotes his mind and body to its fulfilment. 
He goes through appointed means, and subjects himself to a 
systematic course of training and. discipline tand self-government 
with a view to effect the object in view. This process of culture is 
Sadhan; he who is engaged in it is called a Sadhuk; while he 
who has completed the work of cultivation, reaped the fruits of his 
labours, and fully accomplished his purpose is Sidha, Those who 
take up specific departments of life for culture may be easily 
classified according to their respective spheres of training. Some 
men may educate their souls and cultivate pniyer, contemplation, 
and communion. Some may tmin and develop their feelings and 
sentiments, and learn to love their God with increasing fervour. 
Others may make the education of the will the chief object of 
their lives, and learn to obey Divine commaniimeiits in all their 
details. The three classes of devotees represent the soul, the heart, 
and the will, and may be characterized as yogh^ bhaktas^ and 
shabaks. The objects they- have respectively in view are union 
with God, passionate attachment to God, and obedience to God. 
So long as they are engaged in learning and practising these 
particular principles of religion they are only sadkaks. When 
their objects are I’ealized they are entitled to be honoured and 
respected as itdha yogi^ sidha bhakfa, and sidka shabak. If we 
analyze the nature, temperament, tastes and habits of our fellow- 
devotees, it will not be difficult to find out some among them whom 
nature has intended, as it were, for one or other of these classes. 
Those among us who are contemplative generally retire from society, 
love solitude, see very little reality in matter, are self-possessed and 
self-subdued, show the elements of yoga. They live in the spirit- 
world, and readily commune with spiritual realities. They 
welcome whatever is a help to the subjugation of the entire soul, 
and are always employed in conquering selfishness, carnality, and 
worldliness. They are happy in prayer and meditiition, and in the 
study of nature. The hhakta^ on the other hand, is most passion- 
ately fond of God, and delights in loving Him and loving all that 
pertains to Him. Nothing is welcome to him except what is sweet. 
The Lord’s mercy is his food and raiment, his faith and salvation. 
Dryness of heart is to him a great sin, and he shuns it os a foe. 
The very utterance of the Divine name causes his heart to overflow 
and brings tears of joy to his eyes. Tlie shahak delights in 
service and in the discharge of varied duties. He is most energetic 
and persevering. Activity is his life. Dullness is death to him. 
He is always doing good to others, and seeks heaven in obedience. 
Where these different elements of character manifest themselves in 
a peculiar degree they ought to be cultivated with care and con- 
stwey^ so that nature’s purposes may be fulfilled. In such culture 
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exclusiveness and mutual antagonism should be avoided. All 
classes should respect and help each other.” (Indian Mirror^ Feb. 
27, 1876. “ Classification of Devotees.”) 

Of the studies or discipline of the disciples of gyan and shaha 
scarcely any account has been given, but from the instructions in 
yoga and hhakti some extracts have been published, which are tob 
characteristic to be omitted. I therefore reproduce them nearly 
entire, preceding them by the following representative extract from 
the initiatory service held for those two disciples, 

“ A long while ago you two left the life of worldliness to enter 
into the life of religion. This day you leave the life of religion mixed 
with sin, worldliness, and unreality, for the pure and profound life of 
unmixed and genuine spirituality. Be initiated in deep Sadhan for 
this purpose. You have not yet beheld your God in due measure. 
To-day you set out on your way for that region where you will see 
the great mighty God giving llis solemn dispensation with His own 
hand. From the first letter to the last of tlxis dispensation every- 
thing is written by Him. Nothing of it is by man. Where is the 
dispensation, where is your God? There, before you in the far 
distance. When you go there your hearts will be full of gladness. 
Bijoy, you as a Bhakta^ Aghore, you as a loyt go, walk in that 
direction. . . You, Bijoy, who are initiated in Bhakti^ bear in 

mind that inebriation in God is to be the great condition to which 
you aspire. And you, Aghore, who are initiated in Yoga^ you 
should bear in mind that your aspinition ought to be to commune 
with your God always, in all places, and under all circumstances, 
with your eyes shut, as well as with your eyes open. Accept this 
discipline. There will be some difference between you and those 
who sit around you. The message of light that comes through you, 
they will receive. I too do not accept tliis initiation, I too will 
le/um from you. And may we all finally enter into the same 
blessedness.” 

Yoga Teachings. “O thou learner of Yoga, know that true 
communion is not possible unless thou dost draw within thj^elf 
wholly. Draw thy feet close within ; and thine ears, and thine eyes, 
and tny hands also drawr within thy soul. Thy feet, folded awray 
from the world without, must tread and travel far into the inner 
realm of thy being to behold the formless temple of the Spirit God. 
Thine eyes, sealed to all objects of sight and sense, must re-open 
within thy soul, and there penetrate deeply into the secrets of 
communion. And thine ears, O disciple, must be deaf to all sounds 
around thee, intent only upon hearing the harmony of the spirit 
world. Thine hands, inactive in all other things, must busily work 
in serving within the God of thy heart. Thus all thy senses, nay 
thy whole being must be absorbed in the profound contemplation of 
the object of thy Yoga. Yet thou shalt not olw^ays tarry within 
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thyself. There must be the reverse process of coming from within 
to the world outside. The Yogi who, bound hand and foot in his 
tsoul, ventures not to stray into the fair earth around him, whose 
eyes dare not look at things in the face, is weak and immature ; he 
has but half accomplished his task. ITierefore thou shalt have to 
cpme out of thyself into the world again. But is it necessary for 
this that thou shouldst turn thy back to the God of communion in 
the soul ? In reversing the process of Yoga, must thou also reverse 
thine attitude towards Him whom, self-conhiined, thou hast been 
seeking in the depths of thy spirit? No. Behold the sphere in 
which we all live, and hear what it teaches. Shirt from a point on 
the round earth, and walk steadily in one direction. Is it not true 
that after travelling vast dishinees over sea and mountain, thou 
shalt, by the law of apace, retium to the very point whence thou 
didst first set out ? Thus the traveller towards the west, where hides 
the luminary of the day, after walking round the world, returns 
again to the land of the rising sun. And thus, O disciple, following 
the Yogi’s God far from this vain world into the inner regions of 
thy soul, if thou dost steadily advance towards Him in the path of 
true Yoga, know that thou shalt never have to turn thy face, or 
change thine attitude, but that His spirit, leading on, shall bring 
thee back again to the world from which thou didst first draw 
thyself in search of Him \\dthin thine own being. True Yoga is 
therefore like a circle. It is a wheel continually revolving from the 
inner to the outer. From the outer it goes into the inner again. 
As the Yogi advances, the gyrations become more rapid and 
frequent, till the distance and difference between the inner and 
outer become continually less. Forms grow fonnlcss, and form- 
lessness shapes itself into forms. In matter the spirit is beheld ; in 
spirit, matter is transfonned. In the glorious sun, the Glorj' of 
glories is beheld. In the serene moon, the Serenity of all serenities 
fills the soul. In the loud thunder the might of the Lord is heard 
from afar. All things are full of Him. Ihe Yogi opens his eye, 
lo. He is without ! Ihe Yogi closes his eye, lo. He is within ! Thy 
Y"oga, O disciple, will then become complete. Do thou always 
strive after that completeness. 

Hold up thy light before us, O Lord, to show us the way 
within, and the way without. Thou dost teach us there are two 
ways to true Yoga ; we are blind and cannot see them, we ore 
ignorant and do not know them. Teach us thy ways, Lord, and 
make us true Yogis.” 

Bhakti Teachings. Bhakti learner! Know that Bhakti 
is onty the true and tender love of the soul. The True, the Good, 
the Beautiful ; these are the three seed-truths of Bhakti. These 
are the three sides of the nature of the Deity ; they produce three 
corresponding sentiments in man’s soul one after another ; and 
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the three sentiments in their turn comprehend Divine nature. 
Reverence for the True ; love for the Good ; enthusiastic devotion 
or inebriation in the Beautiful. The real exercise of Bhakti, 
however, ranges between the Good and the Beautiful. These two 
attributes of God form the basis of Bhakti, which grows upon them. 
Affection or love is the commencement of Bhakti, enthusiasm or 
inebriation is its maturity. Love is the seed, inebriation is the 
fruit. Love is the infancy, enthusiasm is the youth. But what 
about moral purity ? Is there no morality in the ground of Bhakti ? 
Nay ; true Bhakti is beyond the region of morality and immorality. 
The Bhakta cannot be sinful. It is unnecessary to say that hd 
must be holy. The deep truth of the matter is this. The ground 
of moral ])urity must be fully secured before Bhakti can begin. 
Let all sin first go away ; let all moral duties be first discharged, 
and then only can the discipline of Bhakti commence. Unless a 
man’s character be thoroughly good, he is unworthy to take up 
the question of Bhakti. But a man’s character may be pure in two 
different ways. Purity may in some cases be only strict and rigor* 
ous self-discipline ; in other cases it may be the result of the 
sweetness and tenderness of the soul. The latter is Bhakti. Its 
very beginning is joy. Bhakti grows on the soil of holiness. 
Bhakti comes with colour and beauty in its >nngs. The outlines of 
a picture may be correct and good. But as in themselves those 
outlines are naked, harsh, dry and incomplete, and when filled with 
warm colouring they become alive, soft, and charming ; so a man’s 
character may be good and pure but hai'sh and charmless, and it is 
only when he is adorned with the beauty of love, tenderness, and 
peace that his character acquires its fulness. Mere morality is not 
enough for Bhakti ; but immorality makes Bhakti impossible. This 
bear in mind always. It is a most dangerous thing to say that a 
Bhakta can ever be immoral. It is never his enstom to say, * First 
let me cultivate Bliakti, and I shall be pure afterwards.’ No, He 
eschews all sin beferc he begins Bhakti. 

“ Now let us ask whence springs Bhakti ? It springs from rest- 
lessness. Thou hast faith in God, thou dost faithfully perform all 
religious exercises, thou art good to thy neighbours, to thy kinsmen, 
true to all domestic aud social relations ; but the heart cries out in 
the midst of these things, saying, There is no rest for me in all 
this.’ Then the Giver of all tnith finds it necessary to send a new 
dispensation. He sees llis son hath no rest, and He wants to give 
him rest. Why should God’s son suffer from the deep pain of rest- 
lessness in the heart ? Peace is necessary, so is joy, so is love. 
Therefore the good God sends the dispensjition of Bhakti. This is 
the sole weason of the Bhakti dispensation, and there is no other.’* 
(Indian Mirror^ March 19 and 26, 1876). 

Such, briefly sketched, are the chief movements for religioiw 
life and training which have arisen in the Brahmo Somaj of India 
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during its eleven years^ existence. More or less, they have influenced 
the whole Brahmo coiiununity, and similar manifestations have 
followed them in various parts of the country. The original Bhakti 
movement, with its hymns and Xltsabs, has thoroughly taken root. 
Theological study is, of course, confined to the few, but its earlier 
and more essential form, the Sangat or religious class for the young 
or the struggling, is to be found in most of the best Bengal Somajes, 
— ^Dacca, Barisal, Jamalpore, &c. The Bairagya movement has been 
preached largely in the provinces by the missionaries of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, and has found considerable favour with some 
generous natures, by whom it seems to be frequently interpreted in 
a laige and liberal sense as the gospel of self-sacrifice and inward 
purij^tion, — ^in which form it cannot be other than beneficial. 

On the Devotee movement I feel relucttintly obliged to speak at 
more length. There are so many lofty aspirations and profitable 
suggestions in the preceding extracts from Mr. Sen, and all such 
strivings after light and goodness are so sacred and so personal that 
no one should criticize them needlessly ; nor can one presume to 
say in any individual case that a wrong path has been taken, when 
one knows not from what point of character the believer has started 
nor at what goal he has arrived. But \vhen a course of private 
discipline is put forth as a public system, it becomes necessary to 
ju(%e of it on general and impersonal gi*ounds ; and some of the 
principles involved in this classification of devotees seem to me 
too questionable to be passed by. 

The classification comprises four divisions : (1) yoga^ or com- 
munion with God ; (2) bhakiiy or love of God ; (3) gyan, or study 
and research ; and .(4) shaba^ or the service of fellow men. Now 
the third and fourth of these are natural divisions, being simply the 
perennial classes of philosophic thinkers and philanthropic workers ; 
classes which, with endless subdivisions, exist in almost every 
civilized country, India not excepted. But the yoga and bhakti 
divisions are not so defensible. In the first place, communion with 
God and love of God are states of mind between which there is no 
fundamental distinction at all ; they are perpetually interchangeable, 
and, in fact, can scarcely exist long apart. Further, the devotion 
to God which is the true substance of both, groups the class in 
which it dwells upon a totally different principle of attraction from 
that which binds the two preirdous classes. These latter are 
characterised by their oceupatiom ; the members of the pliilosophic 
and the philanwopic groups have special capacities for different 
kinds of work, and are naturally thrown together by community of 
outward objects, and the need of mutual co-operation and counsel. 
This is also true, to a considerable extent, of the clerioal class, 
whose chief distinction is the communication to others of religious 
knowlcd^ and help. But the members of the saintly class are 
distinguished, not by what they rfo, but by what they arc ; not by 
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their visible occupations, but by the predominance of that deep 
inner life in God which has been abundantly manifested in connec- 
tion with almost every earthly occupation which an honest man can 
take up. The “ Communion of Saints ” extends throughout all 
historjr, and crosses every visible boundary-line of condition or 
capacity. Poet and statesman, 

** King and slave, 

Warrior and anchorite, 

Distinctions wo esteem so grave, 

Are nothing in their sight ” 

Doubtless those who aspire to the heavenly life do well to 
devote special attention to its study, and special time to its culture, 
whether alone, or with the assistance of experienced advisers. 
Every religious mind must heartily agree to this. But such culture 
and study need not entail the permanent segregation of a class of 
devotees. And surely nothing could be more injurious to an earnest 
aspirant than to be “ honoured and respected as a sidha yoga ” or a 
“ sidha bhakta ,^^ — “ one who has completed the work of cultivation, 
reaped the fruits of his laboui's, aud fully accomplished his pur- 
pose.’’ The more benefit a mah had really derived from his sadhan 
or religious culture, the more he w'oidd slirink from such a result. 

I cannot but hope, therefore, that this “ classification of 
devotees ” will not bike permanent root in the Brahmo Somaj. All 
the culture for whose sake it is proposed, may surely be accomplished 
far better without it, and that, too, by methods which arc not new 
to the Brahmo Somaj. The Theological School and the Society of 
Theistic Friends hiive, in past years, done much to w’ards the development 
of gyan, not for one student only, but for many. The Indian Reform 
Association is wxdl adapted to promote shaba, in as many directions 
as human need may suggest ; while to tliose Brahmos who thirst 
after the love of God in deeper measure, and would fain mould 
their lives accordingly, the spiritual advice and treasured experience 
of Mr, Sen and other advanced brethren will surely be ever open, not 
only for a year’s lessons, but throughout life. Let us hope that all 
these various spheres of activity will be zealously cultivated, but 
that the wider and more natural modes of their development will 
not be permanently neglected for the sake of artificial systems 
w'hich, at their very best, must be incapable of producing an equal 
amount of good. 
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LITERATURE IN THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

1. Propagandist and Expository. 

The relation of the Brahmo Somaj to Literature has Taried 
considerably at different periods. Ram Mohun Roy and his fellow- 
workers belonged to the high-born and educated classes, and he 
himself was a volimiinous author, and probably the most widely- 
learned native of his day. A large proportion of his writings was 
unavoidably devoted to controversy, either with the Brahmins, or 
with orthodox Christians. But he also published several works of 
an affinnative character : — ^Translation of an Abridgment of the 
Vedant (1816) : Translations of Foui‘ of the Upanishads (1816 — 
1823) : The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Ha])piness 
(1823); besides divers treatises in exposition of monotlieistic faith 
and worship, and several works relating to Indian laws and customs. 

But with Ram Mohun Roy^s departure from India, only a year 
after the establishment of his Church, — a departure soon followed by 
his death in 1833, — the connecting link seems to have been broken 
between the more highly-educated natives and the Theistic move- 
ment ; and when we next find the latter awaking to activity, it is 
under different surroundings. It was in October, 1839, that 
Debendra Nath Tagore founded the Tattvabodhint/ Sabha (or Society 
for the Knowledge of Truth), which lasted for twenty years, and 
did much to rouse the energies and form the principles of the young 
Church. Its monthly organ, the Tattvabodhiny Patrika (started in 
1843, and still continuing) was then edited by Akhai Kumar Datta, 
who though imperfectly versed in the English language, was a bold 
and acute thinker, to whom the Brahmo Somaj owes much. Besides 
this journal, the Society reprinted some of the Upanishads, and 
some of Ram Mohun Roy’s works, and for some years maintained 
a sort of mission school. When, at length, the Vedantic ground 
was abandoned, Debendra Nath Tagore published a work entitled 
‘‘ Brahma Dharma ” (or the Religion of the One True God), com- 
prising the revised Bnihmic Covenant and the recently-issued Four 
Principles of Brahmoism, appended to a careful selection of extracts 
from Ae Upanishads and the later Hindu Scriptures ; and this 
volume was put forth by the Calcutta Somaj as a complete 
exposition of the principles by which we are guided in our religious 
belief.” 

This was about eight years before the accession of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who joined the Brahmo Somaj in 1858. The chasm 
which then existed between the Theistic movement and the more 
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highly educated natives is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
although Mr. Sen's grandfather, Ram Comul Sen, was a man of 
remarkable cultivation, and an esteemed friend and colleague of 
Professor H. H. Wilson, and although Mr. Sen himself passed 
through his full college course at the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
yet he had never heard of the Brahmo Somaj until long after he 
had parted with his early faith and was anxiously groping after a 
Theistic Church. A Brahmo tract then happened to fall into his 
hands, from which he discovered that such a Church already 
existed and, feeling satisfied with what he read of it, he straightway 
joined the Brahmo Somaj. Of course he brought with him a 
considerable infusion of Western culture, which greatly contributed 
to the widening of mental range that gradually became manifest in 
the next decade or two of the Church’s history. His earliest 
English writings are a series of twelve “ Popular Tracts ” which 
were issued monthly in 1860-61, and are chiefly devoted to an 
exposition of the principles of Brahmoism in the form of Dialogues 
between a Brahmo and an inquirer, who successively discuss the 
topics of Prayer, Religious Union, Intuition, Revelation, Atone- 
ment, and Salvation. The eighth tmet of this series has since been 
thrice reprinted (with successive revisions), as “ The Theist’s Prayer 
Book," and is well worthy of preservation. It is a series of twelve 
prayers, private and public, and breathes throughout a fervent and 
manly piety, keenly alive to the humiliations of sin, while thirsting 
after holiness and clinging to God mth passionate devotion. 

In 1866, Mr. Sen issued, “«as a guide to Brahmo missionaries," 
a singular treatise entitled “ Tnie Faith," which resembles the 
mediiBval mystics in its “ beatific vision " of God, and in the sharp 
contrast dra>vn between the life of faith and the life of the world, 
— a contrast not always drawn quite justly to the latter. With the 
exception of tliesc tracts, Mr. Sen’s English \vritings mostly consist 
of lectures and sermons, delivered at various times from 1862 to 
1877. Besides these, he has published (1873) a small volume of 
“ Essays, Theological and Ethical," reprinted from the Indian 
Mirror, and in January, 1872, and Januarj% 1873, he issued a little 
Brahmo Pocket Diary , with very well-cliosen verses for every day 
of the year. Of coui'sc his personality has overflowed into many 
other productions of composite authorship, both secular and 
religious. (Perhaps I shoiUd add here that the best English 
writings by Mr. Sen before he risited England were collected in a 
volume entitled “ Lectures and Tracts by K. C. Sen (1870)," while 
his chief addresses delivered in this country were issued in a 
companion volume entitled ‘‘K. C. Sen’s English Visit (1871)," 
Both volumes were edited bv myself, and are to be had of Messrs, 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co., 66; Lu^te HiU, London.) 

There is another literary Brahmo whose labours here claim on 
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honourable place, Babii Kaj Narain Bose combines some of the 
features of the old Vedantic Brahmoism with some that belong to 
the Progressiye school. He wrote a good deal in the Tattvabodhiny 
Patriha ; he has given many lectures in English ; and he is now 
the Secretary to the Adi Somaj at Calcutta. Two tracts issued by 
him in 1869 (“ Brahmic Questions of the Day, answered by an old 
Brahmo,” and “ Brahmic Ad^dce, Caution, and Help, by an old 
Brahmo ”) should be mentioned as interesting to the outside 
reader from their earnest and able opposition to Mr. Sen’s broader 
theological sjTnpathies and Augustinian fei-vours. These con- 
troversies, now mostly forgotten, form a curious parallel to similar 
conflicts in the Christian Church. 

A very different writer is Babu Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 
the Assistant-Secretary to the Brahmo Somaj of India. He is the 
Editor of the Sunday edition of the Indian Mirror^ and also of the 
Theistic Annual published at the January festival. This latter 
publication, which commenced in 1872, is tlio giost sustained 
literary attempt yet made in English for the propagation of 
Brahmoism. It usually contains several Reports of Missionary 
operations in different quarters, besides original articles, meditations, 
prayers, and selected religious readings. The best of the original 
articles are usually by Mr. Mozoomdar himself, and both his thought 
and style have visibly ripened since the series began. His chief 
paper in the current number (1877), on ‘^‘The Hindu and the 
European,” is quite remarkable to a Christian reader for its rare 
perception of the higher specialities of Christianity and Christendom, 
as contrasted with the Hindu systems of faith and civilization. The 
comparison, as drawn by one whose creed is neither Hindu nor 
Christian, but who earnestly desires to grasp and (if jmssible) to 
combine the spiritual truths in both systems, is so instructive that I 
have given long extracts from it, which wdll be found further on. — 
Mr. Mozoomdar has also written an expositorj' article in the Calcutta 
Review for last April (1877) on “ The Religion of the Brahmo 
Somaj.” A volume of selections from his essays of the last eight 
years woidd be well worth publishing, and ivould interest many 
readers in the West as well as in India. 

Besides these English works, the Brahmo Somaj of India has 
issued several standard compilations in Bengali, the most important 
of which are as follows. 

1. Brdhma Dharma pratipddak Sloka-Sangraha, — A Compi- 
lation of Theistic Texts, from the Hindu, Jewish, Christian, 
Mahomedan, and Parsec Scriptures. [Fourth Edition.] Calcutta, 
1797 Sakabda. [1876 A.D.] 

These texts are printed in diglot, the Hindu portions being 
given in Sanskrit, followed by Bengali translations, while in au 
rest, the Bengali version of each text is preceded by an English 
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one. In the last edition, 120 pages are occupied by the Hindu 
extracts, while the four other collections respectively occupy 14, 16, 
10, and 6 pages. The selections from the Bible are arranged in 
order, from Exodus (xx., 3) to the 1st Epistle of St. John (iv., 20), 
the Psalms and the Gospels being the most fully in requisition. 
The title-page bears a Sanskrit motto, which is also the motto of 
the Dharma Tattva (or “ Religious Truth”) the Bengali missionary 
organ. The following is iv literal translation thereof. 

This wide imivorso is the sarrod temple of God : 

Mind is the very puro pil^riinia^e : Truth is the imporishahle Scripture ; 

Faith is the root of roli^ion, and love is the groat realization thereof : 

The destruction of sol tisli ness is asrcticisin (halragya) : 

By the Brahuios (these things are) inculcated.’* 

Some curious controversies attended the publication of this 
volume. One leading Conservative Brahmo thought that “ if 
quoting a sentence from the Bible or the Koran offend our countrymen, 
we should not do so.” Another, speaking at the Conference when 
the compilation was first proposed, pleaded that “ there w'as all the 
truth which we require in the Hindu Scriptures, and we need not, 
therefore, borrow anything from others. When we have eaten, 
enough, do we feel hunger ? ” Whereupon the Chairman (Babu 
W. N. Gupta) ‘‘ asked those gentlemen wlio did not feel any hunger 
for truth to hold up their hands.” This wavS in November, 1866. 
The work must have rapidly attoined popularity, for an enlarged 
reprint of it was issued in 1867. A third edition followed in 1869^ 
and a fourth, again enlarged, in 1876. 

2. Brahma Sangit o Sanf:irfa?i, — Brahmo Hymns and Choruses. 
Fourth Edition. Calcuttii : 8th Magh, 1797 Sakahda. (A.D. 1876.) 

This little, work has also been enlarged with every fresh issue. 
It now fills 291 pages, and comprises 388 liymns. A few of the 
best have been rendered into English by some Bengali friends, and 
will be found further on, including one of the earliest and most 
eelebrattMl of the Sankirians or processional choruses, the Daydmaya 
Naniy — The Name of the Merciful One,” — composed for the 
anniversary festival of 1869. 

3. Sdmdjik Brahmopisand Prandli o Prdrtliand MAld, — A 
Model Form of Brahmo Congregational Service, and Garland of 
Pniyers. Calcutta, 1794 Sakahda. (A.D. 1872.) 

This excellent collection is by Mr. Sen. A good deal of it 
reappears in the English tracts entitled Order of Service in the 
Brahmo Somaj ’’ and “ Pniy<irs for ditfereut occasions in Life ;” but 
both those tracts contiin other matter also, from the pen of Mr. 
Mozoomdar. (These tracts, slightly revised and rearranged, are 
published in England as Thcistic Devotions Isbister & Co., 1874.) 

Besides these collections, tlie Bengali literattire issued by the 
Calcutta Mission comprises divers works ; an elaboiutc Histoiy of 
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"the Brahmo Somaj (1871)” by one of the Brahmo Missionaries; 
religious biographies, moral tdes, collections of aphorisms, verses, 
^&c. From Dacca and Mymensingh also come several specimens of 
Brahmo literature, of which I regret to be unable to speak in detail 
at present. 

Passing beyond Bengal, the first literary Soitiaj that we encounter 
is fthat of Lahore. From an early period of its career it has 
maintained a local Brahmo periodical, and has put forth occasional 
tracts and prayers in Urdu and Hindi, besides tiunslating Bengali 
works into the Panjabi ; and its last Annual Reports bear witness 
to its ^continued activity both in the production and the diffusion of 
religious literature. A few English lectures delivered at this Somaj 
have been published ; they indicate various degrees of mental and 
spiritual development in their authors, but all show freshness of 
mind, and the lecture by Babu Nobin Chundcr Roy on “ Lower and 
Higher Virtue (1873) ” is pervaded by the high tone and cultivated 
spirit which might be expected from its well-known author. We 
learn from the Indian Mirror of May 14, 1876, that this gentleman, 
then residing at Allahabad, had been making a more important 
contribution to Bmhmo literature by publivshing “ a selection of 
texts from the Vedas and Upanishads which estiiblish faith in the 
One True God. Tlie expositions of the texts are all in pure Hindi, 
of which language Babu Nobin Cliunder is a master.” 

The much younger Soraajes at Ahraedabad and Hyderabad 
(Sindh) have also shown activity in issuing propagandist tracts. 
But perhaps one of the most literary of all the provincial Somajes 
was that of Madras in its best days. * One of its leaders, Mr. Casi 
Visvunatha Mudcliar, was “ the author of inn\imerable Tamil 
books,” and is said to have “ refonned the Tamil hinguago to a 
great extent, and given a new life to native drama.” His plays 
seem to have been chiefly devoted to the exposure of prevailing 
vices, tyrannies, or superstitions. One of his pieces, “ Dumbachary 
Yelasam,” “ has been acted over and over again throughout 
Southern India.” He also wrote on female education, widow- 
marriage, &c. : he was editor and proprietor of the Brahmo Dipika^ 
a local Brahmo journal, and he maintained the town Somaj. He 
died in October, 1871, aged 66, widely beloved and respected. (These 
details concerning him are gleaned from the obituary account given 
in the Indian Mirror.) 

The noble Sridharalu Naidu, whose energy upheld the Madras 
Somaj during the next few years, was also an active writer, and he 
edited, in Tamil and Telugu, the Madras Tattvahodhiny Patrika^ 
which had been started, lo^ before, by Rajagopala Charlu, the 
original founder of the Somaj (who died in 1868). But death has 
token Naidu also, and the Madras Somaj is sadly in need of a 
competent leader. 
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2. General Literature. 

Tlius far I have only spoken of Brahmo Literature, properly so 
called, — ^the propagandist and religious writings put forth by Brahma 
authors. I now turn to the efforts which they have made in the 
field of general literature. Of these I am not able to speak so fully, 
being very imperfectly acquainted with this branch of the subject. 
But such details as I possess are, I think, worth giving. 

1. From the Indian Mirror of July 15, 1877, I take the 
following notice of a work which is evidently both useful and 
original, by a gentleman whose name is well known in Calcutta 
Brahmo circles. 

“ We have to give our hearty thanks to the writer of the Nava 
JSarshiki, or the Bengal Year Book, for a copy of that publication. 
This is the result of the first attempt ever made to supply the 
people of Bengal 'with a book of general information written in 
Bengali. It contains chapters on the following subjects ; — ^The 
Origin of the Bengali Era or Shal ; the making of yearly almanacs ; 
Indian Principalities, and the fonns of Government there ; the 
Eleven Divisions of tlic British Empire ; the Presidency of Madras ; 
of Bombay ; the Central Provinces ; the Berars ; the Panjab ; the 
N. W. Provinces; the Presidency of Bengal; the Population of 
Bengal ; the Indepet'^lent Smtes ; the Tributar)^ and Allied States ; 
Education ; Agriculture ; Trade ; Minerals ; Railways ; Roads ; 
Post Offices ; Telegniph Lines; Municipalities; Joint-Stock Com- 
panies ; Loan Offices ; Annuity Funds ; Life Insurance Offices ; 
Savings^ Banks ; Money Order Offices ; Newspapers and Printing 
Presses; Political Associations; Social, and other kinds of usefiu 
institutions ; Places that are worth seeing. And the book winds 
up uith short sketches of the lives of some of our eminent living 
men. Now the fullest amount of information on all these numerous 
subjects could not be expected in the compass of a single and 
hastily-written volume. But much that is useful is given. The 
book extends over 250 pages of pretty closely printed matter, and 
is priced two rupees, . . Of course, the book is not faultless^ 

and many deficiencies might be easily pointed out. But the writer 
in a modest prefa<*e freely admits this, and disarms all hostile 
criticism. WiJ are the more glad to welcome this publication as it 
is written by a Brahmo, and one whose hands are tolerably full 
with other kinds of patriotic work.’’ 

2. The Romance of Language. By Krishna Bihari Sen, M,A., 
[late] Principal of the Maharajah’s College, Jej^ore. Calcutta t 
Indian ]Mirror Press, 1876. — ^'fliis is an enthusiastic lecture hj Mr. 
Sen’s younger brother, now joint editor of the Indian mirror* 
The Calcutta EnglUhman reviews it thus : — “ It tells in simple 
language, suited to the Jeyporc students to whom it is addressed, the 
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now familiar tale of the community between the principal languages 
of Europe and India. The writer’s remiu*ks on the effect of the 
difference of language in fostering race-antagonism are interesting 
and true, and his essay is marked by a broad and philosophic spirit, 
which is highly creditable to him.” 

3. Mitra Kahya. Poems by Ananda Chandra Mitra. Dacca : 
East Bengal Press. 1874. — Helena Kabya. Helen [of Troy] ; a 
Poem, with annotations: By A. C. Mitra. Mymensingh : Bhara- 
tamihira Press. 1876. — Sabhyaidr bhinna mur(ti\ Civilization 
under different aspects in Ancient India and Modern Europe. By 
A. C. Mitra. (Same press and date.) — I hope to notice the contents 
of these pamphlets on a future occasion. 

4. Hafiz. Select Translations from the original Persian of 

Hafiz. Calcutta : Indian Mirror PrCvSs. 1877. — A neat Bengali 
pamphlet of 42 pages. Tlie Dacca East writes of it thus : “ It i» 
with unfeigned pleasure that we greet the translation of some of 
the gazals of Hafiz. Its author, who would fain remain behind 
the screen, . . . has spared no pains to preserve the poetical 

excellences of the original. We believe there is no other book of 
its kind in the w'hole range of our Bengali literature.” 

5. We next note with pleasure the name of Riimkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Professor of Orientiil Langiuiges in 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, who contributed to the I^ondon 
International Oriental Congress of 1874 an interesting paper (duly 
printed in the Transactions) on the Buddhist Inscriptions in the 
Nassick Caves, and who has otherwise taken part in Oriental 
discussions with Europeans. He has long l)cen a member of the 
Prarthana Somaj of Bombay, where he delivered a sermon at the 
last anniversiirj’. 

6. Mr, M. G, Ranade, M.A., Sub-judge of Puna,” says the 
Indian Mirror of April lo, 1877, “ has pul)lished a treatise entitled 
‘A Revenue Manual of the British Empire in India.’ ” He is a 
loading member of the Prarthana Honiaj of Puna, 

7. The Saddarshana- Chmtanikd^ or. Studies in Indian Philo- 
sophy. A monthly publication, stating and explaining the 
Aphorisms of the Six Schools of Indian Hiflosophy, with their 
translation into Marathi and English. Puna : printed at the 

Dnyan Prakash ” Press. Parts 1 to 8 (January to August), 1877. 

This elaborate and enterprising work is now appearing monthly^ 
tinder the editorship of a learned and zealous member of the Pima 
Somaj, who apparently prefers to be anonymous for the present. 
In an interesting Introduction, he takes a rapid glance at the different 
systems of speculation and logic which have followed each other in 
India, and concludes by stating that in the present prevailing 
method of interpreting the ancient writings, the first maxim is to 



support customs and social institutions as they exist at present, 
without any attention to their origin.” 

“ The two systems of logic— formal logic for the investigation 
of truth, and exegetical logic for the interpretation of documents 
of recognized authority — are generally confounded. The spirit of 
adjustment (Vyavastha) which can harmonize aU the texts scattered 
throughout the voluminous literature developed by the ancient 
Aryas of India, characterizes this school. At the present time, 
however, when the spirit of thorough investigation exists or ought 
to exist, and when aspirations for the advancement of the nationali- 
ties in India require the investigation of the philosophy and logic 
of our ancestors, we have thought it proper to present the reader 
with a translation of the systems of philosophy in India.” — “ N.B. 
It is our intention to indicate the modem philosophical ideas of 
Europe in foot-notes, as occasion arises, either by way of comparison 
or contrast, so that they may be popuhirized in this country, and 
that our countrymen may adopt them. We need not state that 
modem philosophy and the material prosperity of Europe are 
inseparably connected.” 

These pas.sages will indicate the ethical standpoint from which 
the author -has conceived his work. The manner in which he is 
carrying it out is very intere.sting, and deseiTes a full account, 
which I regret to be unable to give in this present Year-Book. But 
I have the pleasure of adding that Professors Max Muller and 
Monier Williams have c.xpressed their cordial approval of the 
“ Studies,” and that “ many of the most prominent members of 
native society in Bombay [Pre.sidcncy], as well as scholars in 
Madinis and Bengal, support the work.” It has also been well 
received by the press in India, and evidently meets a real want for 
Indian students. As the Indian Et'amjelical lievieic well obsen’es, 
” When we see native scholars giving their attention to literary 
cnterjjrises like those, and cart‘fully editing the religious ana 
philosophical classics of their own land, Ave rejoice to see that they 
are beginning to turn their attention to a sphere of im’estigation 
which is peculiarly theirs, and in which they are capable of doing 
excellent service.” 


3. Peki-odical Litebatube. 

Lastly, I append a list of all the periodicals now appeari)^ 
under Brahmo editorship, of which I have any knowledge, — a list 
which is, I believe, not far from complete. 
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These brief notes on Literature in the Brahmo Somaj convey 
but a very imperfect view of the facts ; but they will at least bear 
witness to the mental activity which Brahmoism has aroused in its 
votaries. I next proceed to lay before the English reader a short 
series of selections from Brahmo Literature (properly so called), 
which will throw some light upon the inner recesses of Brahmic 
religious life. 


SELECTIONS FROM BRAHMO LITERATURE. 

1, Thk Hindu and the European. 

(Abridged from the Theistie Annual of 1877.) 

Recent events have brought into prominence certain special 
characteristics of religious life which cannot but exercise great 
influence upon the future of our movement. The Hindu type of 
piety, as forming a distinct ideal, out of which to mould the 
character and aspirations of men at the present time — ^men who 
have ceased to believe in Hinduism as a religion, and even formally 
given up the privilege of claiming the Hindu name in a religious 
sense, though that name includes all forms of conflicting opinion, 
and hostile sects beyond number, — ^presents an interesting subject 
of study, and problems which have not yet been solved by the 
Brahmo Somaj. On the other hand, the European standards of 
religious culture which pervade the history, principles, and plans 
of life hitherto laid do^vn by our church, and which in fact 
underlie almost all the social and mpral influences that work together 
to re-make and revivify educated Hindu society in these times, 
contain within them germs and potencies of truth, life, and progress 
which we cannot with any show of consistency now set aside. 
That the future of Indian " society and religion cannot be a repro- 
duction of European dogmas and methods of life, seems almost to 
be an axiomatic truth. And it appears equally true that the spirit 
of the age, its endless formations and developments on every side, 
cannot be confined within the time-expired boundaries and rigid 
ordinations of Hindu law-givers, or the authorized principles of 
Hindu philosophy and custom. ♦ * 

With these considerations present in our mind, we cannot but 
view with interest and concern the greater attention devoted by our 
leaders to embody amongst themselves in a practical and intelli^ble 
shape some of the carmnal principles, ideas, and forms of religion 
which have been, or now are prevalent in this country. We^ are 
and with good reason too, that the atmosphere of Hindu 
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thoaght has been in everj’ age perfectly inimical to the growth of 
foreign influences and virtues of all sorts, and unless we arc excep- 
tionally careful to rear in the midst of ourselves the outside aids 
and sympathies which have done so much to develop our movement 
and its various branches, we may gradually lose the many-sidedness 
and catholicity of character wdiich distinguishes us from all other 
churches and organizations in the world. The valuable agencies of 
life, thought, and feeling imparted to us from the West must 
multiply and deepen, and invigorate the roots of our character and 
our work. It will be perfectly suicidal if they are suffered to grow 
feeble and inoperative, and if the departments of our organization 
to which they relate consequently languish, shrink, and collapse 
altogether. And there is not much doubt that this result will 
follow, unless we are careful enough to combine the spirit of the 
East and West in all our endeavours after spiritual and practical 
life. The reconciliation of the varying standards of religious 
culture prevalent among these two important sections of the human 
race is a problem whose solution must some day be presented by the 
Brahmo Somaj, if that institution is to prove true to its mission. 
The progress yet made towards that solution eannot be siiid to be 
very great, but every step in advance is important, and wc need not 
make any apology, we suppose, to set down one or two thoughts that 
occur to us on the subject. 

Dissociating religion from all accidents and local accretions of 
meaning, its essence will be found to lie in spiritual union with the 
Divine Spirit. Of course, we are not supposed to exclude any 
branch of our dirties to oui*sclves, or to the world at large, when we 
aspire after such union. It includes the healthy action of the mind, 
heart, and will, all aspirations, views, and affections, all the relations 
of individual and collective life that may be thought of. When 
St. Paul utters his well-known words — “ In Him ive live, move, and 
have our being,” when the author of x\\g Bhag aval Gita speaks of 
our being “ soul-united ” with the Deity, they express the essence 
of true religion. Some thinkers have tried to draw our attention 
to the close and surprising similarity which has been found to 
exist between widely different systems of religion, and with charac- 
teristic unwisdom attempted very hard to prove the prevalence of 
something like a universal habit of plagiarism among the pious 
founders of men’s faith. The large amount of scholarship expended 
to substantiate this unfortunate charge, might have been far better 
applied, not in exposing the verbal analogies among writers on 
siiwar subjects, but the union of heart which their subjects had 
created in them. Perhaps no extent of mere scholarship is com- 
petent to perceive the intense and 'wonderful harmony that pervades 
the inner existence of souls inspired with a common enthusiasm for 
anything truly great. And wnen, as in the case of religious men, 
the Object of that enthusiasm is common, and presents a depth of 
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soul in which uns])cukahlo bcsuily, blessedness, truth, and light 
niinglc in an Tiiiiuito Personality udiich absorbs everything in its 
vastness and attractiveness, the iinpidse inii)arted by the two-fold 
union strikes out of the cliords of hunvanity a harmony with which 
the Avhole heaven and earth become full. What wonder, then, that 
those men Avho, in dilVerent countries and ages, have heard within 
their souls tlu' celestial music of united affection and will with the 
Father of truth and goodness, should plead their beautiful 
experiences in words, wliich despite the accidents of time and place, 
are fragrant with a kindred sweetness, and bright Avith a congenial 
glow? Tliere is a close family-likeness between souls that haA^e 
found their home and their reeoneiliation in (jod, It is in this 
sense that we so often lu'ar tliat union Avitli (iod most surely leads 
to union with mankind. And, tlierefore, Ave think, avc can safely 
maintain that the Ivist and the West can he reunited in spiritual 
union, Avlieii they are both iiniU‘d Avith the Eternal Source of truth 
and light. 

[Here follows an elahorate sketch of the chief phases of Hindu 
religious life, Avhieh tlio Avritcr then proceeds to sum up as 

folloAVs,] 

AfUu’ a general analysis of the Hindu religion, therefore, as aa’C 
find it, W(' may resolve' the t(*ndencies bf the national mind, first, 
into a natural proneness to all-absorbing eontem})lation, a calm and 
inteiisf* eoinniunloii f J with the omui-aetive and all-perA'ading 
Spirit of tlu^ universe : and secondly, into a proneness to emotional 
fervour, and tiuider love of (iod (hhakii)^ manifesti'd by the AV'holc 
devotional lite'rature of the country from very etirlv times. The 
tendency to renounce' the AVta*ld anel eneouuier physical sufferings 
for the sake of s,ilvatie)n (haira(ji/nJ is the commem eemdition of 
attaining maturity in every de'partmeut of religious pursuit. The 
service ^Jtaba n'lidere'd to holy men is alsv) a ce)mme)n eliaraeteristic 
of all schools. Anel the great deve)tion to intellectual semndnCvSs, 
shown and fosti'ied at all times, has he't'u eemsiden'd eepially 
important ])V all systems of ivligiems speculation in the country. 
Now the? doctrines which have resulteil from these teiideneies haA'e 
often been eharaelcrixe'd by tlieir extravagance, hut even the 
extremes te) Avliieli tlu*y have lu'cii earned se'rve to distinguish the 
predominanl traits lying at the holloni of the' aaIioIc falnic of Hindu 
thought and faith. They suggest important lessons ns to the future 
religion Avhich we believe Avill re-uiiite the scattered millions of 
the Indian p()])ulati<m. 

We are far from maintaining that the religious history of 
Europe does not jweseut parallel te'udeneies and proe'i'sses of devclop- 
lueut to wltat Ave luna' aUem])ted to describe aboA C. The hiAA’ard 
operations of the litiman soul AA'hi<*h seeks union Avilh the Spirit 
Supreme, s('em to repro<lu<‘(' themsehes, times without number, both 
iu the East and ^^\'sl, though in perfect indopoudenco of each 
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other, and often with those local and national peculiarities whl(*h 
arc inseparable from natural and free develoi)ments. The readers 
of the life and works of St. Au^istine cannot but be stronjjclv 
impressed with the close and inarketl similarities whic;h the <^lowin«^ 
spirituality of that wonderful man ])resents to the spiritual and 
enraptured utterances of some of the lT])anishtads, The essence of 
true commimion or yoga is manifest in botli alike. In the Sanskrit 
writing it is sublimated into the accustomed pantheism of all 
Hindus’ speculations, and in the heroic Afric^an saint it retains all 
the frap;ranee and freshness of a deep and natural devotion. Tlic 
Augustihian t^e of idealism, the meditatiw spirit\ialitv whic‘h finds 
the centre of all forms of life and beauty, joy and san(*tity, in tlie 
Perfect Source of universal and manifold being, can only be likened 
to the profound realization of the meaning of all cxisten(»e wliich 
the ancient Hindu arrived at in the regions of the inner sjnrit. 
Then again, tlie powerful and almost supernatural uj)lieaval of 
religious life in the love and “ fritaulship ” to (iod, which dis- 
tinguished the beliefs and s])eculations of great (ierman minds in 
the fourieenth century uhen the differences between tlie I^apal and 
Imperial Courts plunged the whole population of Gennany in 
horrible trials and sulferiitgs, reminds one of notliing so much as 
the mental phenomena which followed at various times the revival 
and propagittion of the doctrines of Kabir and Ciiaitaiiya. The 
•fipcculations of Eekart, Tauler, and Nicholas of Hash*, and the 
author of “ Thoologia Genmmica,” the beautiful teacluugs of tliat 
singular book “ llie Imitation of Christ,” hy wliomsocver writtmi, 
can find parallel only in tlu^ history of the ^"aishnavus. If any 
modem sect of Wmstiaiis, psychologically consiclercd, can cxer(‘is(^ 
any real influence upon the minds of people in this countiy, it is 
the ardent denomination of Weshwans, in whom tlu' Hindu doctrine 
of the love of God finds very fair representation. No one outside 
the pale of our society can fonu any adequate notion of the 
admiration in which the missionaries of the Homan (’atholic (liundi 
are held in the ])opular mind by th(dr simple and rigorous habits of 
|)ersonal life. I\ainf\d and danuigiiig reports arc st‘duloiisly (urcu- 
latcd against these* hardy cUainpions of (’hristiaiiity by their 
Protc.stant brethnm, but the Hindu’s natural instinct of apprc(*iating 
the right worth of religious men finds out without mucli difficulty 
that the ascetic Bairagya of the Roman Catholic pi’ic.st is much 
more favourable to tlie propagation of the C^lj^.stiah faith in India, 
than the self-indulgent ease of reformed scetamns who lire apt in 
criticism, but backward in self-sacrifice. ITic w^holc institution of 
monastieism has the Hindu spirit and idea in it ; the vows of ])urity, 
poverty, and obedience are essentially Hindu in conception. In the 
department of intellectual subtlety also, the speculations of the 
Schoolmen complet/L'ly c;(}ual the elaborations of the Sankhyii and 
Nya philosophy, and the metaphysical and theological abstmetious 
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of Europe and of India have led to quite an approximate extent of 
absurdity and mischief. 

But nevertheless liluropc has her exclusive peculiarities. The 
organization of a great coiunumity under the authority and guidance 
of a Central (’hurch brings into exist(.*nce powers of combination, 
individual and social activities, moral and physical resources, and 
practical developments of all kinds which, isolated into small groups 
and individiial thinkers, we have but seldom realized in India, 
lleligion has been actually organized into a Kingdom in Europe, 
and though its history and internal affairs have not closely re- 
sembled the ideas of the Kingdom of Heaven, whose arrival the 
founder of the ( liristian faith so gloriously announced, yet there is 
no doubt that the vast means, adaptations, and a])pliances, the close 
Avatchfulness, the control over the principalities and populations of 
the Avorld, requisite to keep such a kingdom in order, have deeply 
and essentially and bn* ever modified the religious position of the 
hhiropean. All tliis entails a discipline and strong exercise of the 
element of manliness and will in the human mind which binds up 
and (‘alls out tin* j)ractical decisions and active energies of the 
character. A Euroj)ean minister of religion, say like Fenelon or 
Jerc'iny 'raylor, a luiropean religious reformer, siiy like Luther or 
Savonarola, would {)er]iaps have many traits of character in common 
with tlie Hindu sar/Iadc and y?/;*//, but there would be political, 
social, personal, and above all, inond differences of a very serious 
charjictcr. (’onsecpunit iqx)!! the ideas and j)rinciples imbibed by 
them, and assimilated into their nature by the inffuence of their 
ecclesiastical and social surroundings, as well as the practical demands 
made upon thorn by their congregation, tlnnr goA'crmnent, their 
church, and the world at large, tliere will be a j)eeuHar detennination 
and decision of character, a peculiar culture of the Avill aiid active 
faculties iu them, unmatched by anything we can here show. And 
every movement, whetlur here or elsewhere, that purposes to 
organize itself into a (Vmtral (1\ureh, and not into a mere fraternity 
of r(‘tired d(‘votei‘s and self-absorbed mystics, wanting to regulate 
and govern the social, moral, and domestic alfaii's of its members, 
has to learn great h'ssons from the singidar experiences of the 
Kuroj)ean Church. 'I’lie position of the Brahmo Somaj, as a church 
organization, must be to some extent governed by European 
iiillueuct‘s here. 

'riu'u, again, tho whole religion of Europe, though it is such a 
gigantic systenu, moves round a human e(*ntrc. The life and death 
of Christ, his prece[)ts, and' spirit, set forth with tolerable definito- 
iiesvS and cerbunty, form a focus into which the A'arious lines and 
departments of religious life <*onverge, and from which they spread 
out iiiffuences, which go down into the very depths of the national 
and individual soul. Hut in India there are so unny figures, imd 
so many groups, and the iullueuecs coiuing therefrom are so much 
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distorted and broken through uneongeniul niediuius, they come so 
very much more in the shape of sentiments and isolated sayings 
than as a combined system of personal life sc'rving as a model to 
general society, that the force and integrity of a human centre arc 
all but lost upon the peojde. There are, again, local and exclusive 
centres in the saints and good men who have founded different 
denominations in Christendom, but all these are governed by the 
central figure >vho, according to the l^hiropeau^s belief, representH 
the ^yill of God on earth. He knows definitely what to aspire 
after ; he has a clear and recognized model after whieli to fasliioii 
his de'lsires and deeds, a personal standard of life and death, of love 
and work, of blessedness and glory. xVnd a common as])iration and 
struggling after a oe mmon ideal give a solidarity of sym])athy 
which constitutes another very pecidiar feature of Ihiroj^ean religion. 
Whether and how far such a principle can be adopted in tliis 
countiy, or in the midst of the Brahmo Soinaj, it is for those who 
are concerned to decide. Our duty ends in pointing out an essential 
featm-e of the success, progress, and prosperity of lOuropeau 
religion. * 

We have thus very hastily and imj^erfectly i)a8sed tlirongh the 
chief features of the religious life of men in this country, and in 
Europe. That some combination of these characteristics in the 
futiu'e religion of India must take place we cannot doubt, and that 
this combination, when it takes place, must be modified in liarmony 
Math the national taste, tendencies, and peculiarities of the Hindu 
character is e(jually clear to us. But the combination of the various 
elements of character presented by great nati(»ns and eontinents, in 
perfectly beyond the pou er of liuman ag(>neies to effect. And even 
if the genius of any single individual, or any b(.dy of men, M’erc 
able to perform this marvel, it Mould neitlier be natural, nor abiding. 
The greatest theories and organizations in matters like this have 
failed utterly. Let it not be understood by any one, therefore, tliat 
the leaders of the Brahmo Soinaj have* ])een makieg eiideavoiuH to 
effect a theologi<‘al synthesis, an expeiiinent at saving the millioim 
of this country by the mere tffhacy(;f a spiritual eelectieism. It 
is not so. The commciu tment and the c(an]detioii of tin* religioiis 
destinies of men and natJM s he with a Higlier Will. The fusion 
of influences, systems, and conflicting ckuicnts of character is 
effected by the burning fire of inspiration Mhiyli He alone can 
kindle in the heart. Tlic silent poMth of the spirit of holiness 
and truth Mdthin by the secret and fostiTing grace of Heaven can 
in the end unite all- We can but watch the signs of the times, 
pray faithfully, and be true to ourselves, and to our nation. And 
M'C can hope and rest in the conviction that through the merciful 
guidance of the Father of all truth, and tlie help and encouragement 
of good men, the Ifnihrno Somaj Mull profit by the teachings of the 
religious history of India and of Europe. 



2. An Annivi^iisary Tiianksgivino. 

By Baku Bang a Chandra Boy. 

Wo worship Him who ever and anon sayoth ‘ I am' '* 

On the luq)])y and sacred occasion of the Thirtieth Anniversary 
of our (diiindi, the East Benjjcal Ihnhtno Soinaj, it is but proper and 
desirable tliat I should dwell upon this most important theme to- 
nij^Ht. The text 1 have bikiai for the subject of my sermon is from 
the llimlu Scriptures, and is evidently a very convincing proof of 
the fact that Hinduism had its origin from pure Theism. The 
word worshij) is used here in the sense we Bralimos use the word 
Cpaiihana^ which does not only mean our spiritual communion vrith 
the Holy Spirit of (xod wlien engaged in devotion, but also our 
unconditional sun-ender to His holy will in our life, /.<?., in our 
thoughts, feelings, words, and actions. Love to Hod and doing 
wluit He loveth is His worsliip.’^ 'Hiis is the highest ideal of our 
religious life. The Living Hod, in order that we nuiy be in a position 
to hold communion with His spirit and love Him, ever and anon 
sayeth “ I am” ; and in order tliat Ave may express our love to Him 
l)y doing wliat He loveth, “ He worketh in us both to will and to do.” 
Behold, direct Divine Kevelation and Inspiration are the two pillars 
upon >vhieh Brahmoisni stands. Not to be ready to unconditionally 
surrender to the Divine Will is to offend the Divine Spirit and to 
be in opposition to it, and, as a matter of course, to be unworthy of 
holy communion with the Divinity. This is the sUite of impurity 
in wdiich a sinner lives and is unable to hold communion with the 
Holy of Holies. It is by our endeavours (I mean, of course, such 
endeavours as we make under Divine Hrace) to be obedient to the 
wdll of Hod and to hold communion with Him that we must expect 
to be restored to that state of imrity in wdiich reunion wdth Him 
becomes possible. This is w’hat is meant by the English wwd 
religion ; and to realize this union of our souls with the Soul of 
souls is the emLall of our worship as sinners. 

It is tliis latter kind of worship tliat we Brahmos have been 
year after ycJfr, practising, publicly in the Mandir, privately by 
ourselves — Alone to the Alone, — in our families, and with brothers 
and sistei's together in the East Bengal Asram. Have I said tee 
hare been pracdsintj ? I should say rather, we have been endeavour- 
ing to practise Divine worship according to the light vouchsafed u» 
from above. Heaven’s light is our only guide. It is in the light 
of Heaven tliat we endeiivour also to study such scriptures as are 
availabks and above all, the lives of holy men and women, the 
prophets and apostles, the saints and luartjTS and other religioua 
reformers, whose foot~prints in the thorny and narrow road of 
salvation here below, remind us that wc also can be saved from sin 
by endeavouring to be again at one with the Divine Will, which the 
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word atonement means, — or in other word^, by endeavoiiriu" to be 
in such ail attitude in relation to God that we may worship Him iu 
spirit and in truth. To believe, or rather to give intellectual assent 
to the projiosition — “ God exists — ^and be thereby deluded with 
the ideii that we believe in the existence of God, is one thing : and 
to actually realize that existence in the recesses of our hearts by 
hearing the spirit-stirring Divine Voice “ I am,’^ is (piite another 
thing. The eJfcct of this on a sinner’s life is altogether maiwellous, 
nay miraculous, in the true sense of the word, for it regenerates the 
soul. lay greater stress on the realization of the Object of our 

worship than on the more belief in llis existence. We do not care 
to believe in a logical or metaphysical deity, but we most anxiously 
seek the Living God, the "‘I am” of the venerable Mos<*s, — ‘"my 
Father in Heaven ” of the noble Jesus, — ‘*The One without a 
second ” of the faithful Mahomed, — ‘‘The merciful llari ” of the 
loving Chaitanya, — “ 4'he most fatherly of fathers ” of our most 
revered Yogis and Kishis, and the Satyam^ the “ True Being ” of 
all the Theists that have been and that still are treading the earth. 
In fact, we most anxiously seek the Living God who is now and here. 
It is the Hearing God, the Answering God, the Self-manifesting 
and the human-soul-inspiring God we most anxiously seek. If, once 
for all, such a God rcvcaleth Himself in the inmost recesses of the 
sinner’s heart, he becomes strong iu the strength of the Living (iod, 
%vise in His wisdom, pure in His j)urity, and there flashes iu the 
heart the light of the divine countenance, as it were, which chases 
HAvay darkness in the twinkling of an eye. Such a realization of 
the Divine Being objectively and of His influence in the heart sub- 
jectively is what we most care for iu our worship. So long as God 
does not reveal Himself to us in the inmost recesses of our hearts 
and breathe therein an altogether new life, we Bralimos think it im- 
possible to worship Him in spirit and in tnith. What we actually 
do and can do before this is simply to kneel down iu prayerful atti- 
tude and take Ills name in perfect faith, and hojic that in fulness of 
time, when it shall please Him, God will reveal Himself to us, and 
in the meantime, He will lead us iu the w ay w e sliould go, and also to 
the company of such men and women a.s may prove «o many living 
helps to us in our onward march towards Heaven, in case w^e first 
of all seek, with singleness of mind and heart, God’s kingdom and 
His righteousness. 

I must, therefore, on the happy occasion of our anniversary, 
proclaim to you all, my European sympathizers and my educated 
countrymen, that the Living God, the Friend of sinners, has been 
actually leading us, year after year, as it W'cre, by the hand, and it is 
simply for this reason that we Bralimos, sinful as we still arc, rejoice 
in God, and glorify His holy name. . . The history of our 

Church is altogether the history of the manner in wdiich the Living 
God w'ho ever and anon sayeth “ I am ” lias actually dealt with a 
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ho(\y of winners here in liiist Tk'njral. I can, without any fear of 
oontriKli(*tion, to the length of affii’niiiig that had it not pleased 
God to reveal lliinself in th(^ inmost recesses of our hearts as our. 
Merciful Saviour and Lord, wo could not have withstood the prac- 
tical matei’ialistic tendency of the age we live in, and much less 
could we have endeavoured, day after day, week after week, month 
after month, and year after year, to worship Him. . , Such is 

llis never-failing, never-ceasing mercy to llis sinful children, and 
such is llis readiness, nay, such is llis forwardness to receive them 
back, that lie takes up His children, sinful as they arc, by the hair, 
and i)laces them in such an attitude in relation to Himself that for 
the time being they find themselves altogether in a different sphere 
of life, in M'hieh tlie Living God reveals Himself to them, and by 
His influence turns their hearts into so many temples of His. Does 
it a]>pear to any present here that, under j)rctence of glorifying 
God’s works in and among us, I have gone so far as to flatter my 
church and my friends ? Far be it from me. On the contrary, I 
have soiTONrful tales to tell which cry shame to ns. . But this only 
the more clearly ])roves the redeeming mcrey of God, for He holds 
out the light of hope of complete redemption before our eyes of 
faith, by actually working out partial redem])tion in us, and enabling 
us to see clearly that our ])reseut lives fall by far short of the 
heavenly life which we are destined to attain. One word more. 
Is it only to a handful of men and women that the promise of 
reconciliation and the liopc of redemption are held out ? No, 
never. Our (iod is the Merciful Saviour of all — all my eountrjTnen 
and (»o\in try women, nay, of all the sinners in the wide world. As 
He ever and anon sayeth “ I am,” so dt)th He ever and anoii hold 
out the promise of reconciliation and the liopo of redemption to all 
sinnei-s, however vile. The fault is ours that we reject His gracious 
invitation. May we all cease to do so is my earnest j)rayer on the 
sacred occasion of the Thirtit‘th Anniversary of our Cluirch, — our 
spiritual homo here below. Amen. 

3. Meditations and Puayeus. 

From the Theistic Annuah of 1873, 187o, and 1876. 

I'here is a blessedness, past expression, in feeling tliat God 
has been bountiful to me throughout. I have no complaint to make 
against His dispensations ; his dealings have been full of mercy to me. 
\\nio know before. Lord, that Thou didst love me so ! Whenever a 
difficulty came, I asked myself as to who could deliver me ? 
Would my God, could He safely get me out of this difficulty? 
Here is a trial for my faith, here is a trial for God’s mercy ; so cried 
my unbelieving heart. AMien the difficulty came to a crisis, and 
just when my heart was palpibiting with anxiety and fear, I was 
delivered, men stiy by accident, but I declare by the faithfulness of 
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God’s mercy! Miuy sneh ditti{»uUics have come and ^one : many 
times have I faltered and fallen to the dust, but always in Ills ^race 
have I found cause t) be thankful. If it wore in the power of 
difficulties and temptations to destroy me, I should have lonj^ ere 
this ceased to exist. But no, the Lord has spared me for Ills 
own purpose, spared me, poor worm that I am. Many arc the 
miracles wdiieh have solved my moral difficulties — nay, not 
moral only, but physical difficulties also. Shall I tlien 
hesitate to put my trust in God’s pro!uise ? Men threatened 
me, they discouni^ed me, they lauu^hed at my ambition, they 
trembled for my safety. They very well mi^lit. But I wonder to 
think how niy God has carried me safely tlirou**;!!. It is a blessed 
thought, it is a cheerina:, stivn'>:thenin<^ thoiii;’lit. May such j)ea(*e- 
ful inward experiences be multiplied in the life of every Tlieist. 

My brother, let your relation with your God be hidden and 
deep. Have secrets in your mind wliich you cau eoiiHde to Him 
alone. Have a real and unknown sour(*e of joy in Him, unknown to 
all but yourself. Blessed is he who can fall back upon liis God in 
secret. Blessed is he whose heart has a semvt nobleness and di<»;nity 
in his Father’s assurances. Apart from the unsteady ^a*oimd of 
human sjunpathy, apart from the deceiviuj^ (‘omforts of the world, 
huild your house of joy deep in your own beinj^, where (iod shall 
^dsit you in the still hours of darkness and silen(‘e. True spirituality 
is imspokeii : it is perceived, but sehbnu expressed, or if expressecl, 
it runs underneath, and not over the surfaei* of words. 


Self- Remxciatiox. 


I, 

^ly Father, behold my heart is ahaslied In I'liy pres{‘nce : I 
^cannot stand upon my fe(‘t. How shall I be true to i'hy demands, 
how shall I subinerj^e myself in Thy bounteous will ? (’arrv me on- 
w'ardto the poor and ])eaceless. (’arry me into the house of sorrow 
and into the land of desolation, because my mouth is t*a;;er to speak 
Thy word. From this moment let all selfish hsus, ho])es, joys, 
and anxieties flee ; let me live for Thee, and for others. 


Thy heart’s prayer I will accept, my blessings attend tliee. 

ir. 

My Father, often hast Thou reproved m(‘ for my selfishness arid 
my pride. I wotild not confess my sins before i’hee. I would 
not know" Thy voice. Xow" I acknowledge that my love of sidf has 
been too great, and my vanity very great also. I would not give 
honour where honour is due, and submission witli me bus been 
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difficult. Now, O Father! I submit and renounce myself. iVIy 
sorrow and anxiety have been too much, and my fears and surmises 
know no end. Human pity seems to fly from me, and human love 
is useless. My God ! I submit to Thee. Henceforward I look to 
Thee, and all ray troubles, fears, and doubts are at an end. My 
God ! let there be nothing on earth that can move me from Thee. 

My son ! I will be to thee a home. Thou shalt live in me 
and with me, thou and thine. And I will calm thy fears, and give 
thee to rejoice. 


TuUST and SEttVtCB. 

I would willingly put my trust in Thee, Oh my good Lord ; 
how all things seem bright wdien my loving reliance is placed upon 
Thee. Thou dost cause Thy light to spring out of the darkness of 
my soul, wisdom and order out of confusion. Thou dost deliver 
me from the hands of mine own sin. Father, I will love Thee, 
and I will serve Tlicc, in the far foreign country, and in the land 
of my people. Ilcvcal unto me the circumstances and conditions 
imder which Thy service is possible to me. Thou knowest there 
are many events, objects, and men that stand in the way of Thy 
servant. I shall have to work in the face of these obstacles ; show 
me, therefore, the way by which I may keep the vow of my life. 
I will wait patiently to know ITiy will. If it be Thy pleasure that 
I should always labour as I now do, in the midst of adverse 
circumstiinces, I^ord, be it so. If Thou dost call me into the midst 
of other circumstances more favourable. Lord, Thy will be done. 
Mut at all times deign to accept my trust and ser>dce, and enable 
me to live to Thy glory. 


TlIANKSaiVINQ AND pRAYERS. 

liOrd ! Thou hast chosen to raise the faltering and strengthen 
the weak ; how cayi I sufficiently thank Thee ? SVhen I undertook 
Thy service, I did not know that Thou could’st or would!st do so 
much for me. But I find now that no human expectation can 
measure Thy mercy, and my unbelief is crushed before its magnitude* 
I was ignorant that Thou had’st cast around me the hallow^ light 
of Thy special providence ; I had no knowledge that Thou wert ^ 
near to me. I was very impure ; Thou hast often sanctified me in 
Thy purity. I was sorrow-stricken ; Thou hast filled mine eyes 
with tears of joy. My tongue loves to declare Thy glory. My 
heart rdoicos to feel Thy goothiess and greatness. Lord, take me 
where Thy faithful servants sing Tliy glory : give me the heart to 
praise Thee and serve Thee. 

G 
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4, Hymns, from the Bengali. 

(To render in English the pectiliar beauty and sweetness of these 
metrical Bengali hymns is not possible ; but the following prose versions 
convey the ideas with fair accuracy. The originals are Hymns 1, 6, 144, 238, 
and 219 of the Brahtno Sangit o Sankirtan, noticed on p. 33.) 


Hymn 1. 

O fling the name of Him 
Who created this house of tho Univerfle ; 

Of His mercy thero is no end, 

It pours in eternal showers. 

His light shines throughout tho sky, 

His glory displays itself in the peerless universe ; 
His love is seen in blossoming forests, 

And in the colour of freshly-blown flowers. 

His name is the touchstone 
Which removes the distress of the sinner’s heart ; 
His favour abides as peace in the heart of the pious. 
He is eternal, immutable ; 

His majesty is boundless ; 

In describing His power 
Understanding and speech fail. 


Htxn 5. 

The Father is the ocean of mercy, the abode of compaanon : 
O my soul, forget Him not ; forget Him never. 

Oh ! in disease, in distress, In sin, in affliction, 

He remains present with you ; 

He does not depart, nor forsake tho feeble child. 

Having opened the doors of the heart, 

Call Him by the name of ‘‘ Father :** 

Make the oflerings of love ; 

Behold Ilim ! 


Hymn 144. 

Glory be to Thee, thou Cause of all ! 

Life of the Universe, Lord of Croatiem, and Saviour pf the world. 

O God of all, thou Great Supreme ! 

Who can compt^end Thy thoughts? 

The sun has risen ; the firmament is floating on Thy fathomless love ; 
The flocks of birds sing Thy glory in the forests, entrancing tho world. 

O Lord of the Universe t 

Tby poor lowly creatoro bows at Tby feet. 
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Hymn 238. 

O Lord ot tho poor ! vouchsafe this blessing 
Unto Thy weak and helpless child, 

That this tongue of mine may ever declare 
The glory of truth in life and death. 

Always may I hoar Thy commandment on my bended head : 
Alwiiys may I remain Thine obedient servant ; 

From door to door with a fearless heart may I cry out 
That the worst sinner is saved by Thy merciful naino. 

With unfeigned devotion will I servo Thee, 

Nor over listen to tho counsels of vice. 

Come what may, let life itself coaso if it will, 

But may Thy will bo fullilled in my life. 

Ever may I accomplish my vow of truth ; 

May “ death or success ” my motto be ; 

In danger and death I will cr\' to Thee, my Father, 

And take shelter at Thy fear- killing feet. 


Hymn 219. Sanxirtan. 

The Name of the Merciful sing ever, my tongue ! 

The heart will be srK)thc'd by virtue of the Name. 

1’he salvation of man, the abode of happiness and praise are in feet. 
8ay, who is there to help except that Helper for the poor ? 

That Lord is the Way for sinners, 

The Sustainer of thv- indigent, the Help of the helpless, 

The Kesoureo of the resourceless, tho oaviour of the lowly. 

By close of day and hy (dose of night, celebrate His Name ; 

That Name will bring you SiUvation : 

You will gain beatitude, you will go to tho region of bliss. 

The blissful Name of tho Mercifid do thou accept : 

Hc‘t!ing the misery of the sinful, this Name the Father hath sent. 
Continue ever faithful ; keep the Name entwined round your heart, 
for&ake it not ; 

It is treasure for Heaven, keep it with rare. 

Look, look, and see tho Father standing at the gate, 

Calling in 8W04:jt towjs. in fulness of alfoction. 

With tho Amrifa of love in His hand ! 

He is come to take us to His nuinsion of blessedness ; 

Como yo all with joy, sounding tho Name with your voices. 

Sing tho Merciful with your lips, yo poor and miserable brethren, 
all in unison. 

At that sweet Name tho stone melts, the ocean of love overflows; 

This Name is the treasure) of the pious heart, the resource of the sinner; 
This Name, citizens, smg with joy in ovory house. 
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1. Li8t of the Bbahmo Somajes in 1877. 

Somajes which possess a meeting-house or Mandir 
of their own arc marked by a *; and those which have appointed 
^ked Brahmo Keprcsentative Society are 


. BEKOA£. 

^ . I>ateof 

■«o. Name of Somaj. Foundation. 

1, Calcutta, 1 (Adi Brahmo | 

Somaj)* .. 1830 

2. „ 2 (Bralimo Somaj 

of India)^f . , 1866 

^ Akna 1871 

4. Bagachra 1864 

45. Barahanagore^t 1865 

6. Baripur* 1867 

7. Barisal't 1861 

8. Beaulea (Rajshaye) .... 1859 

9. Behala* 1853 

10. Berhampore 1864 

11. Bhagulporct 1863 

12. Bhowanipore, 1* 1852 

_ .. 2t 1874 

H" t 1858 

15. Boluhati 1857 

16. BrahmanboriaV 1863 

17. Burdwan* 1857 

18. Cachar 1870 

19. ^Ina 1868 

20. Chandernagore, I860 

21- » 2 1872 

22. Chinsara* ............ 1864 

23. Chittapng* 18.50 

24. Conumllat 1854 

25. Coomerkhallyt 1848 

M. ConnaMret 1863 

27. Gooch Behar I873 

28. Dacca (Eastern Bengal 

Brahmo 8oinaj}*t.. 1846 

29. Dmaieporo I870 

SO. FlindMre«t 1857 

li’ 1875 

82. Oourai^re f I860 

33. HarinADmf 1889 

84. BaaanWh*t 1867 



m Howrah 1864 

37. Jhinadaha 1876 

1 !?; 


Name of Somaj. 

40. Kaligacha 

41. Kissoregungo 

42. Krishnagoro 

43. !Malpara 

44. !M(Jodiallyf 

45. ^loonshigungef 

46. Moorshcdalwidf 

47. Mymensingh^f 

iH, Noakhally* 

49. Osmanporo 

50. Pachuiiibaf , 

51. Pubna 

52. Ramporo Hatf 

53. Ranchif 

54. Rungporo 

55. Hantiixire 

56. Solidi'i 

57. Sara jgunge f ......... 

58. Sonimpore 

59. Shaporo 

60. Xultangacha 

61. Sylhetf 


Date of 
Foundation 

1867 

186(5 

1844 

1870 

1873 
1876 

1874 
1853 
1872 
1870 
1874 
1867 
1874 

, 1870 

. 1864 

1863 
1867 
1870 
1862 
1865 
1863 
1863 


Beiiak. — 

62. Monghyr (Behar Brahmo 

Somoj)*t 

63. Gya*t 

64. Jamalpore^t 

65. Patna (Bankiporo) 

Or188A.— 

66. Balaaore * 

67. Cuttack, I 

68. „ 2(UtkalBrahino 

Somaj)t 

AasAM. — 

69. Goiralpara 

70. Gowhatty* 

ll 

72, ShiUongf 

73. Bihaagar 

74* Teaporef .••o, o,,. 


1866 

1867 

1867 

1866 


1865 

1865 

1869 


1870 

1870 

1870 

1875 

1866 

1870 
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KORTH^WEST RROVIXCES. 

Date of 


No, NamcofSomaj. Foundation. 

75. AUahaba4, 1 1864 

76. „ 2 (Northern 

India Brahmo Soniaj) 1 867 

77. Agra (rovivod)t 1876 

78. Bareillyt 1864 

76. Cawnpore 1865 

80. Dobra Dhimf 1867 

81. Ghaziporo 1872 

82. Gwalior 1872 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

83. Jahalpore (Cksntral Pro- 

vinces)} 1868 

84. Lucknow (Oudh Brabxno 

8omaj)*t 1867 

THE PANJAR. 

85. Lahore (Panjab Brahmo 

Somaj)t 1863 

86. Matiharif 1875 

87. Multan 1875 

88. Itawul Pindif 1867 

' WESTERN INDIA. 

89. Bombay (Prarthana So- 

maj)* 1867 


No, Name of Soxnaj. Foumlation. 

90. Ahmedabad* 1871 

91. Kaira 1876 

92. Kolhapore 1875 

93. Pandharpore 1874 

94. Puna 1870 

95. Kajkoto 1873 

96. Ratnaghiry 1869 

97. Sattara. 1874 

98. Surat 1875 

Sindh. — 

99. Hyderabad* 1869 

100. Kiirachi 1869 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


101. Madras, first started as 

the Veda Somaj .... 1864 

Reconstituted as the 
Southern India Brahmo 
Somaj 1871 

102. Bangalore, 1 1867 

103. „ 2 1870 

104. „ 3 (Regimental 

Somaj) 1871 

105. Bhownagar 1876 

106. Mangalore 1870 

107. Salem 1867 


2. Special Brahmo Registrars for 1877. 


Under the Native Marriage Act (III of 1872). 


District of Calcutta, . . . | 

„ Hooghly 

„ Backergungo 

„ Dacca ••.••• 

„ Mvmensingh 

„ Assam 


Norenduo Nath Sen, 11 Old Post Office Street. 
Di’hga Mohvn Dass, 4 Strand, second floor. 

Shir Chunder Deb, 

Jaoat Bandhi^ Laha. 

Gobinda Cuundbr Doss. 

Ananda N.\tu Ghose. 

Jaoat Chvnder Doss. 


The chief provisions of the Native Marriage Act are these : — 
(1) the partic.s mtist be unmarried ; (2) tlie bridegroom must have 
completed the age of eighteen and the bride that of fourteen ; (3) 
they must not be related to each other within certain specified 
degrees ; (4) if cither party is under twenty-one, he or she (except 
in the ease a widow) must have the written consent of n^nt op 
guardian. Also, any one married under this Act is liable to 
pen^ties for bigamy if he or she should marry again during the 
ufetiime of the other. 
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3. Bba.hho Masbiaoes fboic Janttaby 1876 lo Jvlt 1877. 


Date. 


Place. 


Name. 


Age. 


Condition or Parentage. 


Caste, 


1876 
Feb. 2i 


Feb. 6 


March 

30 


June 

1 


JulyS 


July 

25 


Calcutta Mullick, Rati Kdnta 
IDey, Kusum KumAri 
f Widow J 

Delhi Ighosal, Chunder 
Shekhur 

Sen, RAj Lakshmi 

Calcutta MuLiiCK,GoberDhone[ 
(of Allahabad) 
Mullick, DakhyAni 
Debi 

Dacca Sen, AmbicA Charanj 
Ganouli, Sudakhini 

Calcutta Datta, Sarat Chandra 
SiNGHA, RAj Kumari 


Dacca (Das, J agatChandra,B L 

S of Moddhyapara in 
dymensingh) 
Gupta, SoudAminiDebi 


Aug., 

31 


Oct. 


Od. 

30 


Calcutta 


Itna 
(DiEbrictj 

Mymen- 
mngh) 

nngh 


Deb, Satya Pria 
IBosb, Sarat KumAri 


|Biswa 8, Chandra Mo-| 
han 

jBiswAg, AnnadA Sun 
dari 


Chanda, SrinAth 


— BAmA Sundari] 
(WiiowJ ate Ghose 


28 

U 

30 

17 

26 

17 

29 
20 

30 

16 

19 

14 

28 

17 


Clerk in a railway office. 

d. of Shib Chunder Son 
of Delhi. 

Dispenfling Compounder. 


BrAhmin. 

KAyastha. 

BrAhmin. 

KAyastha. 


iPirAU 
BrAhmin, 

“An educated girl*' ofj'Ibid. 
Bagachra. 

|ProfeS9or of Chemistry jVaidya. 

in Krishnagorc College. 

An advanced student oflKulin 
Dacca Adult F. School.! Brahanin, 

Dealer in homoeopathic KAyaatha. 
modicines. 

IPupil in F. N. School of Ibid, 
the I. R. A. 


Extra- Assistant Commis-j 
fiioner in Assam. 

2nd d. of KAli NArAyanl 
Gupt A of BhAtpArA,and| 
student in Ist class of| 
Dacca Adult F. School.; 


iSon of Shib Chunder Deb KAyaatha. 
of Connagore. 

d. of KAli Xath Bose, and Ibid, 
pupil of F.N. School of 
the I. B. A. 


Village school Pandit, 
d. of EAliKishoreBiswAs. 


27 2nd Pandit of the Local 
(tevemment fkiglish 
School. 

20 pEh^il of Dacca Adult 
I Female School. 


Vaidya. 

Ilbid. 


BrAhmin. 

Ibid, 

jKAyMtha. 

[Ibid* 
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Date. 


Nov. 

13 


Dec. 

9 


Dec. 

27 


1877 

Feb. 

17 


May 

15 


Ibid- 


June 

2 


July 

7 


Place. 


Dacca 


Dhaku- 
ria noarj 
Bali- 
gungo 

Calcutta 


Dacca 


Kali, 
kachainl 
Tippera 

Ibid. 


Calcutta! 


Lahore 


Name. 


I Age. 


iNAKDiyKail&s Chandra 


-Bogal& Sundari 


Banebjee, Kailds 
Chandra (of Dacca) 
Chowdky, Pria 


Gupta, Parvati Charanj 
(WieUwerJ 


Banbr.t£e, Samamoyi; 

rJFidowJ 


Chatteiube, Vishnu 
Charan 

Lucid Monyj 


SiNOHA, Guru Doyal 
Nandi, Gunu Moyi 


Banehjee, Saaipada 
fJFtchwer) 


Sen, Girizfi Kum&ii 
(Widow) 


35 

23 

30 

19 

25 

18 


Condition or Parentage. 


Secretary of Dacca 
BrahmoMissionSocioty . 
Pupil of Dacca Adult{ 
Female School. 

Apothecary. 

Pupil of P. N. School ofl 
the I. B. A. 

Pleader at Pumea. (His 
first marriage in 1864 
was the first Brahmo 
inter-marriage.) 

Pupil in the Bengal] 
Ladies* School. 


DATTA,DvijaD&s,M.A. 23 
Nandi, Miikta Keshi , 16 
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Inspecting Postmaster ; Brahmin. 
Editor of the Jiharat 
Sramjibi or “ Indian 
AVorkinan,” &c. 

Pupil in the Bengali Vaidya. 
Indies* School. 

1“ A Bengali Babu.** Brahmin. 
“ A girl of the Khettry Khettiy. 
ciisto of the N. W. 
Provinces,*’ j 

There was also a Brahmo marriage in the Panjab in 1R7S, but the only detail which has 
reached mo is the name of the bridogroom,— Dowlat lUm, elder sou of X-ala Kulla Ram. 


26 


21 

15 


2nd Pandit of the J ulpi 
gori Normal School. 
Educated in Dacca and] 
Calcutta. 

jTeachor in Commilla! 

Government School. 
Elder d. of Anandaj 
Chandra Nandi. 


Younger d. 
Nandi. 


Caste. 


Kayastha. 

Brahmin. 

Brhhmin. 

Kayastha. 

jVaidya. 


Kulin 

Brahmin. 


Brkhmin. 

K&yastha. 

Kayastha. 

Ibid. 


of A. 


j Vaidya. 

C. Kayastha. 


The two marriages at Kalikacha on May 15, 1877, and that at Lahore on 
July 7, 1877, were not registered under the Native Marriage Act; it does not 
appear why. But Brahmo man*iago was for so many years an act above the 
law, that a sort of contempt for the legal form, as implying worldliness, had 
begun to grow up in some quarters before Act 111 of 1872 was passed. 
Probably ttio non-registration of these three recent marriages is owing to 
some reuc of that sentiment. Whether the Brahmo marriage m the Panjah 
in 1876 was registered, I do not know ; but I am not aware of the registration 
having bseu omitted in any case here given except in the three specified above- 
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The following recent eublieations, issuing Irom or relating to the Brainno 
Soman are hereby acknowledged with many thanks to the various authors or 
fitienas who have favoured me with them. 

(A* From Calcutta*) Sanffit Sudhasindhu , — Ocean of Sweet Song ; or 
Smigs on diiSorent subjects. Indian Mirror Press. July 1876. 

J)h4ma JBandku * — Friend of Beligion. Translated from the Mahomeds-n 
worit Ji$daffeU Same press and date. 

The jRomanee of Language. A Lecture by Krishna Bihori Sen, M.A. 

(See p. 3d.) 

of the Native Ladies* Normal School and Girls’ School for the 

1876-76. Calcutta : Indian Mirror Press. 1876. 

The Iheistic Annual for 1877. Pubbshed on the occasion of the 47th 
Ahuiversary of the Brahmo Somaj. Edited by P. C. M. Calcutta : Brabmo 
Jfimbn Office. 1877. ^ 

^ MaM . — Select [Bengali] Tran^^ons from the original Persian of Hafis. 

^B77. (»6e antey p. 36.) 

Bmlosophy and Madness in Religion. A lecture delivered in the Town 
Hdll, Calcutta, 3rd of March, 1877. [By Keshub Ohunder Sen.] Calcutta: 
B. M. Office. 1877. 

Guru Counsels for Religious Teacheora. By Dino N&th Bftnerjee. 

Calcutta: 1877.^ 

The Beligion of the Brahmo Somaj. Keprinted from the April No. 
^(1877) of ihe Valmtta Review. B. M. Office. 1877. 

Report of the Bistnbution of Prues for 1877 at the Native Ladies^ 
Kannal Siffiool. Calcutta. 

(B* From Dacca.) A Brief History of the Dacca Brahmo Somaj; 
publiidmon its 28th Anniversary. Deambf^r, 1874. Dacca* East Bengal Press. 

Garland of Truths. July, 1876. Dacca* E. B. Press. 

Raira^yu . — An Essay read by Babu Durg^ D(is Roy in tho East Bengal 
Theatre, 26& of August, 1876. 

Intemperance ; a Lwturc delivered at the (Dacca) Philanthropic Society, 
on Feb. 16|1676. [By Babu Kkli NSrkyan Roy.] Dacca E. B. Press. 1876. 

(0. rVom M}7nen^ngh.) Poems and lecture by Anfuida ChAndra 
Hitra. Myraensingh : 1874 and 1876. (See antey p. 36.) 

JDharma Frakaeh . — ^Religious Magazine. A Monthly Journal. Nos. 1 to 
9. Ashkr 1876 to Ph&lgun 1877. M>mcnsmgh ; Bh&ratmihir Press. 

(D. From Puna.) The Saddarsihana-Chintanik& ; or Studies in Indian 
Philosophy. Nos. X to 9. January to September, 1877. Puna : Printed at 
' the ** Dnyan-Ptakksh” Press. (See antty p. 36.) 

(E. From Holland.) Ktenub Ohunder HeUy de Hindve TheUt — Lecture 
bjr Bev. W. Francken, delivered before tho Dutch Missionary Society. 
Xmblished in Geloof en Vryheid (Belief and Freedom), a monthly magasine. 
BufRerdam : D« J. P. Storm Lots. 1876. 

(F. From Germany^ ProteniuniUche Kirchenmttmy fur doe muMetUehe 
2huUthlttf9d.-^Froi08Uixki Cffiurch News for Evangelical Germany. Nos. tor 
12th of Mi^ and t7th of June, 1877. Translations of K. 0. Ben's Beligious 
amdBodal ^formation (1868) ” and ** True Faith (liM6},” Dr. G. Karo. 

JHe Re/hfudmD^ung de$ Brahmo Somaderh in Indim ah Sehranke dn 
Beform Movement ot the Brahmo Somaj in IiiiUE| as 
AL^iktredolhveredm February 1877| by 
Berlin: Carl 1877* 

Buddhtem CSiristianifyr The ^ the Stndus. ]>chire« 

in Geman by rM Kanta <Jhatt<4)adhyaya* Published in the JDmhoha 
JfMmmkrift (Gmmian Weekly Journal), Nm. L 2, 11, 12, and It. July 4^ 
SApteberg 1877. dm Tmimm 81. ^ 
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PREFACE. 


The earlier part of the present Year-Book is retrospective. 
Several recent circumstances have drawn the attention of many 
members and well-wishers of the Brahmo Somaj to the subject of 
Brahmo Marriage ; but the discussions thereupon have shown that 
some of the most important facts in the history of the marriage 
movement have been too often forgotten or overlooked ; while the 
statistics of Brahmo Marriage have never yet been collected and 
classified. To attempt an epitome of the whole subjc(*t seemed to 
me well worth while, and I have done the best I could to render it 
complete. In this Chapter 1 have included the narrative portions 
(revised and enlarged) of a tract which I i>ublished in October, 
1871, entitled “Brahmo Maniages ; their past history and present 
position (Strahan). 

The unexpected length to which tliis chapter extended, and the 
additional delay caused by illness previous to its commencement, 
unfortunately left me verj' inadequate time in which to compile the 
Retrospect of the past Brahmo year, and this has prevented me from 
giving any full report of the Provincial Somujes, for whicii the past 
year has brought me a mass of interesting infonnation. In the 
section on CuiTont Brahmo Literature, however, I have told enough 
to show that East, West, North, and South, the Brahmos are alive 
and at work. 

As to the stiite of things in Calcuttii, the eddies of last year’s 
agitation have not quite subsided, but the main issues have been 
greatly cleared by the natural course of a ye^ir’s progress. The 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj has Uiken more mature shape ; has com- 
menced its new Prayer Hall, and issued a new Hymn Book, besides 
its Aimual Report and its Almanack (full of Brahmo statistics). 
Some of its leading members have founded a new and already large 
Boys’ School, a night school attached to it, and a Boarding Institu- 
tion (already full) for the accommodation of students ; besides 
reviving the Young Men’s Theistic Society, establishing weekly 
Sunday Services for the students, and promoting the establishment 
of a useful Association for Brahmica ladies which is already doing 
good work in several ways. All this is in Calcutta alone. In the 
provinces, the missionaries of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj have 
worked most actively and devotedly, and have been everywhere 
received with cordiality by Brahmos of all parties, as well as by 
very many outsiders. 
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All this good work has been achieved by the orderly co-oper- 
ation of many persons, labouring each in his or her vocation for the 
general commonweal. 

On the other hand, the tendency of that small section of the 
Brahmo Soraaj. which still holds by Mr. Sen, has been more and 
more towards the consolidation of a spiritual autocracy. In epitomiz- 
ing the proceedings of the Brahmo Somaj of India, I have selected 
them exclusively from its own organs, so as to avoid any uncertainty 
as to the mere facts. Whatever stjirtling assertions made elsewhere 
conciTiiing Mr. Sen’s recent course may or may not be ultimately 
csttiblishcd as true, the statements in this Year-Book cannot be gain- 
said, for they ]iav(' all been published by himself or by his closest 
co-ad jutors. These are the things which they themselves wish us 
to approve and believe. And when we find Mr. Sen on the very 
Anniversary Day of the whole Brahmo Somaj, saying, before a 
large audience — I am not as ordinary men arc — I say this de- 
liberately ; ’’ The Lord said I was to have . . perennial and 

perpetual insj)iration from heaven : — and men should remember 
that to j)rotest against the cause which 1 uphold, is to pro- 
test against the dispensations of God Almighty : — and when 
we fin<l that this view forms the fundamental background of 
nearly all the most characteristic proceedings of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India for the last eighteen months, we can scarcely doubt that 
Mr. Sen claims an abnormal kind of spiritual authority. And when we 
find it sisserted of him and his immediate follow'crs that they “ have 
entered upon a new sphere of spiritual activity which threatens to 
revoliitionizi* the whole diurch,” — a sjdiere in which they can hold 
•* s])irited dialogue ” and “ sustJiined conversation with Ilcjiven’s 
King,” — and when the i)ublished specimens of that conversation 
are Kom<*times so irrevenuit and iiuerile, sometimes so vindictive and 
narrow, as to bear the most umjuestionable witness against their 
supposed heavenly nature : — Avhen we see all this, we cannot but 
sorrowfidly recognize that deification of blind impulse, tmchecked 
by any opposing force, either in the mind of the individual himself 
or ill tlio action of those around him, which has proved the ruin of 
so many religious refoniiers. 

In short, tin' division of last year has enabled the two incom- 
patible parties in the Bengal section of the Bmhmo Somaj to developc 
freely, each according to its nature. The one has advanced towards 
Autocracy, the other towards a Common wt'alth. That Commonwealth 
is founded on the normal principles of Progressive Brahmoism, and 
cherishes all its noble traditions. Its members arc not brilliant 
writers, nor sc imtional lecturers ; they have as yet taken no con- 
spicuous place ill the eyes of the European public, which often 
doubts whether the Brahmo Somaj has not alto^ther collapsed. 
But they are steadily going on witli their work, independently of 
praise, nobly living or faithfully dying, sowing the seeds which shall 



surely spring up for the future welfare of India. Let us take leave 
of these brave workers, whose energy and devotedness have thus 
really saved their Church, with the inspiriting words in which 
Matthew Arnold salutes the true “ helpers and friends of mankind ” 
in periods of modem revival : — 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn. 

Praise, re-mspirc the bravo ! 

. Order, courage, return; 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 

Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files. 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste. 

On, to the City of God ! ” 


33, Hamilton Road, Highbury, London. 
November, 1879. 


S. D. C. 



BRA H MO MARRIAGES: 

Their History and Statistics. 

I. itstorg: ot t|c Samagt Uotaewt. 

One of the most important features in the history of the 
Brahmo Somaj is the modifying influence whiph has been exerted 
by the Brahmie Faith upon the institution of marriage. It was 
not until the Somaj had entered its fourth decade that this 
influence began to work; but the progress made during the last 
oightc'cn years has been so considerable as to have left its mark 
upon Indian legislation, and to have introduced a new factor 
among tin* iHjgenerating forces of India. The present season, when 
the Brahmo Somaj is just completing its first half-century (January 
1830-1880), is a suitable time for reviewing this portion of its 
(‘areer, which is well worthy of study, and is, as yet, but imperfectly 
known to the general public 

During the fii'st thirty years of its existence, the Brahmo 
Somaj had never ])ractically rebelled against the idolatrous 
observance's includetl in the usual Hindu rites performed in 
connection with birth, marriage, and death. But on the 26th of 
July, 1861, the first stop was at length taken, and the first non- 
idolatrous marriage among the Brahmos was celebrated iinder the 
auspices of Babu Debcndra Nath Tagore (then their chief leader), 
when uniting liis second daughter to Babu II, N. Mukerji, in the 
presence of nearly 200 fellow'-bclicvcrs. The Bengali pamphlet 
which Mr Tagore issued shortly afterwards, narrating the details of 
the ceremony, >vas translated into English and published in Charles 
Dickens’s magazine, All the Year Rounds for April 5, 1862. As it 
shows the original position from which the w hole movement started, 
and is in itself a wry interesting document, it is here (with 
permission).reprinted in full, together wdth the following (abridged) 
introduction from the English tnuislator, and a few^ of his 
explanatorj* foot-notes. 


“ In theory, the Brahmos have repudiated the Hindu idolatry ; 
but they have as yet done little tow^irds the reformation of social 
institutions. The recent marriage, to w'hich wo have just alluded, 
is the first attempt in that direction. 

‘‘ Among the Hindus, marriages are celebrated wdth various idle 
ceremonies. The idols are worshipped ; gifts are made to Brahmans, 
while the processions, firewwks, and beating of tom-toms, give to 
the Hindu nuptials a chaiucter of barbarism. Of late years, a 
fashion has grown up of employing European bands of music on 
these occasions ; but as this Western music is combined with the 
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bagpipes and tom-toins of the East, the effect is certainly not im- 
proved. None of these barbarous accompaniments marked the 
recent Brahmo marriage celebrated at Calcutta. It was performed 
quietly, and with solemnity, in the presence of a number of Hindu 
gentlemen, who had received the benefit of education at the English 
schools and colleges of our Eastern metropolis. 

On Friday, tho l‘2th of Srahin last (‘ititU .luly), tho marriaf^o of Ilemondiu 
Nath Maker ji "with the daughter of Ikibu l)ebt*n(lr<i Nath Tagort^ was solemnized 
with great eclat. This is tho tirst occasion on which a marnago in Bengal has 
been condutjted according to the ndigion of the Brahmos. It gives us pletisure 
to state thfit nearly two hundied Brahmos mot for tho duo performanoe of tho 
ceremony. 

The friends of tho bride, the bridogroom, and his ('ompanions, having 
assembled in the hall a]>pointcd for the taa-omony, Babu Dobendra Nkth Tiigore 
came in after ten p.m., and took his seat, tht^ bridegroom being seated in front 
of him. He thus began the j»roliminary invocation. 

“ Om I * As the auspicious prescnbition of a virgin is to be made, say 
ye, tliat the day is good I ” 

[Tho priests answered,] “Ora! The day is good! Um ! The day is 
good ! Om ! Tlio day is good ! ” 

“OmI On this propcT and auspicious ('cremony of the presentation 
of a virgin, siiy ye. Increase ! 

“ Om ! Increase ! " (Thrice r<‘pt atcd.) 

“ Om ! On this proper and auspicious ceremony of th(‘ prestmtation of a 
virgin, say ye, Success I ” 

*• Om I .Success ! ” fniriee.) 

Then the father of th(‘ biidc, having taken ‘arghya,’+ or a present of 
flowers sprinkled with paiticlcs of siindjil-wood, si)id : 

*• Om I Arghyam (thrice) acc<‘pt.” 

[The bridegroom.] “ Om I Arghyam I accept.” 

“ Om ! ^ladhuparka]: (or a prr-sent of honey and curds) (thiice) accept.” 

“Om! Madhuparka f accept.” 

** Ora ! This ring (thrir c) accept,” 

“ Om ! This ring I acet pt.” J 

Then followed a presentation of clothes and ornaments. 

The “ reception” of the bridc*groom having been thu.s performed, ho was 
conducted to the inner apartment of the Inuise, in order to prt'sent at 
certain ceremonies then p«‘rfuiTru‘d by female friends and r<‘bitivc.s. ife 
afterwards returned, and sat on the carpet appointed for him. ThtJ bride also 
was brought and seated in front of him. The priests took their seats on a 
high stool in front of the father of tlu; bride ; and <iivino servic'o lx*gan by the 
chanting of a hymn. All V<ame sib.-nt. Tho noise of m«*n was hushed. Tlu; 
sound of the go<Kl iiam<* of Ood only was h(*ant 

“ Om ! That j| is truth ! 

“Om! Kepeatod reverence to Him, tho Being Divine, who is in fire, 
who is in water, who is in plants and tnx'S, and who pf^rvtid<‘th all the world. 

♦ Om irt tho my:<tiwtl Sanskrit vronl the Cn‘ator, imd Ih'stroycr 

of tho Universe, 

t It is an ancient custom among the Hindus to nriki' presents to the guests, as 
a mark of respcict. 

t Among the anciemt Hindus, whenever an extraordinarv guest arrived in a house, 
the first duty of the ho#d was to give him water tu wi^h his feet; then arghya and 
madhuparka were (riven. The lost of these was prohaldy u kind of lunch. Up to the 
present day this is tnc order in which worship is offered to tho idols. 

\ This and some other parte of the pamphlet are in Sanskrit, 

Meaning Ood. 
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Om ! God is true, wise, and iniSuite. He is the blissful, the irnmprtal^ 
the manifest, all-good, all-peace, and without a second. 

“Om! Gk)d is omnipresent, pure, bodiless, exempt from all disease, 
nerveless, immaculate, impervious to unholinoss, all-seeing, mind-regulating, 
above all, and self -existent. He it is that ever dispenseth their respective 
requisites to His creatures. By Him wore created life, mind, all the senses, 
slcj^, air, light, water, and the all-containing earth. It is through awe of 
Him that fire flamoth ; it is through awe of Him that the sun ahineth; it is 
through awe of Him that clouds, winds, and, fifthly, death have their course. 

“ Om ! Salutation be to Thoo, who ait the Being true, and the cause 
of the world ! Salutation be to Thee, the all -intelligent, and the support of 
aU worlds ! Salutation bo to Thee, who art without a second, and the 
bestower of salvation ! Salutation be to the supreme, the all -pervading, and 
the everlasting ! Thou only ait the protector, Thou only art the adorable, 
Tliou only art the supporter of the world, and the self -manifested I Thou 
only ait the crc‘ator, the preserver, and tlie destroyer of the univei’se ! Thou 
only art the excellent, the immutable of i)urpo8c ! Thou art He whom 
fearful objects fear, whom dreadful objects drcjud, the asylimi of beinjjs, and 
the purifier of i)uritier8 ! Thou alone art the governor of all exalted mgnities 
in the eaith, the most excellent of ex< cllcnt olyccts, and the preserver of 
preservers! Wo contcmplato Thc*e; we adore Thoo; we salute Thee, who 
behohlcst the woild ! Wt* take refuge with Tliee, who ait the true, the one, 
the dwclliiig-placc of all, the 8el£-d(‘p(*ndcnt, the governor, and the ark of the 
ocean of the woi ld. 

“ Om ! Those who sp(‘ak of God, Siiy : From whom creatures receive 
being, through whom, after receiving being, tht'y subsist, and whom they at 
List depart unto and entcu*, desirt^ to kno^v Him : He is God, From Him, the 
blissful, do these creatures receive being ; through Him, the blissful, they, 
after rc*ceiving being, subsist ; ami Him, who is blissful, they at last depait 
unto and enter. Knowing llu* blissful natures of God, whom speech and 
thought fail to apprcdiend, no on<» ftjareth anything. He is the cause of 
happiness. Obtaining Him, who is the cause of happiness, one becometh 
happy. Who would have lived, who would have moved, if in all s^ce, He, 
the blissful, were not ? It is lie that maketh happy. When in this invisible, 
incoii>ore.jil, undefiiiable, ami abo<b*less Being, a person atUiineth a place, with 
fcjirlessness, he be<’ometh ilevoiil of fear. Kno^ving Him, the blissful, whom 
speech and thought fail to apprehend, no one ever fearcth. This Being is the 
best destination of creaturt s ; this their In^st prosperity ; this their best world 
to live in ; tins tlu ir best luii>piuess. Of the haxipiness of this Being, other 
beings but scanty portions <‘njoy. 

, “ Om ! peaw, peace be to all ! 

“ Blessed be God ! Om ! • 

“ O Holy Spirit ! The strmm of Tliy mercy is ever flowing over us, and 
Tliou hast df'viscd van\»us me^ans to lead us to the jKith of righteousness. 
Thou art the giver of all good and salvation. Thou art our happiness and 
peace. Thou art the Infe of our lives, and our everlasting friend. Turn our 
whole love towaixl.s 'Phyself, an<l en<'oumg«' us U) do tliat which is pleasing and 
acoeptahlo to Tlu^, that wo may in all conditions and at all timers magnify Thy 
glories. Ij€‘t this truth la* vvor pn*sent in our minds that Thou art the aim of 
our lives ; and emiblc us to perform all our w’orldly duties, while constantly 


• I am informctl bv Mr. Ratvondra X&th Tiigoro that the above portion of the serrtoe^ 
toirothcr with the whorl hnal prayer ( ‘ Ue, the one and fonnless *») are chij^y ^ken t^m 
the UpaniwhodH, except the paragraph beginning ** Oni ! Salutation be to Thw, wh ich i a 
taken from the Mahknirxana Tiintra.” Nearly aU of this i>ortioii («xoept the wragmph 
begintiing. ** Om ! Thow who speak of God may be found in the “ Formulio of Worohi)^ »» 
atven in a liUle KngilHh trnot entitled »• A Btief lllfetory of the Calcutta Btrahmo 
WottUa, m».-l£d. Vear-Ikhjk. 

B 
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fixing our eyo on Thy essential Truth. 0 Lord ! vouchsafe unto us such 
power and nund that we inay pivsent to Thee our lives, our hearts, and our 
all, and that we may employ our whole energies to perform works wliich are 
acceptable to Thee.*’ 

Immediately after the above service, the father of the bride, holding the 
right hands of the bridegroom and bride, s^iid to the former : 

“ This bride I give to thee.” 

The bridegroom sfiid, “ 1 accept her.” 

Then the father of the bride said, Om ! That is Tnith. To-day, being 
the month of Sraban, the sun having outeied the sign of Cancer, the fifth 
lunai* day of the dai'k foi'tnight, I, Jlebt'ndia Nath Sarmfi, of the race of 
Sijuidilya, in oi-der that it may be accept^ible to God, give this modest virgin, 
Sukumliri Devi, adorned with clothes and ornaments, and enjopng health, the 
daughter of Dobendra Nath, of the race of Sandilya, and of the line of 
S^dilya, Asita, and Dcvala, the granddaughter of Dwfirka Nfith, of the race 
of, &e., the great-gmnddiuightor of Rarnlochun, of the, race of, &c., to thbb, 
Hemendra Ndth, of the race of Bhanidwaj, of the line of Bharadwlij, 
Angiras, and B&rhuspatya, the son of Riijar'im, of the nice of, &c., tho 
grandson of K^isiniith, of tho race of, &;c., the great-grandson of liiimsundar, 
of the raco of, <fco. 

The bridegroom said, “Amen!” 

The father of tho bride said, “Om! That is Tnith! To-day, being 
the month, &e. (as before), in order to comph to this auspi<‘ious presi'ntation of 
a virgin, I, Dcbendi“a Nath, give thee, llciueiidra Nath, this gold coin as a 
parting gift.” 

The son-in-law said, “ Amen ! ” 

Then tho bridegroom and tlu* bride looked on each other. Th(' father 
seatcnl his daughter on the light side of the hnd» groom, and having tied tho 
usual connubial knot with the coriu rs of their gannents, x>laced her on her 
husband’s left side. 

The minister then addressed the pair thus : 

“To-day, hy the gi'ju'o of (rod, wlio is good, you are hound hy the chain 
of marriage. Hitherto you hav»^ h singly walked in tin" way of having 
self-improvement in view : now, thi>» relationship plac«*s in your hands a very 
important cliarge. To-day, you are taking the first step in the world of soeial 
life. Advance with care. The w;n s of the world an; illtlirailt : tlie temptations 
many; its risks and dangers are waiting fir you. Beware I Do not forget 
the (jriver of all happino,s.s, wlnm you enjoy prosperity. Wholly di‘i)ending 
upon Truth, seek to impnAC and gladden each othe*r. ( ’on.sider all the duties 
of the hou8<'hold as duties we owe to God, and constantly ls*ar in mind tho 
great lesson whi<di tlm Brahmo religion teaclu's, viz. : “A houscdiolder should 
be pious and dovott'<i to the pursuit of divine knowledge; whatever work ho 
doeth, he should do it untofhMl.” Whatever you have, resign to Him, and 
He will save you from .sickness, sorrow, fear.s, (lingers, sins, and pain. 

“ Hemendni Nath ! Your constant endeavour .should he to do good to 
your wife. To-diy, God has given you a very responsible (‘barge. liostmin 
your x>ji^ions, an(l be of gofxl behaviour. In all cruiditionH of life, bo of % 
calm spirit. You will try to preserve; and improve tho soul of your wife as 
much a.s your own. Strive to keep h(;r in tlu; i>atli of righteousness b^" procopta 
and example, that she may follow you in the way of improvement and felicity. 

“ Sukumari Devi ! Alwfiy.s try to do that which is good for your husbmd. 
Depend with all your heart on him, and whatever iinjumrtion he aves for your 
go(^, obey him, Ib have yourself well. Be not extravagant and quarrelsome. 
Tr>" always to keep your mind, words, and actions pure. <.’hei.‘rfuily and well 
perform the household duties. Lot God be your aim in everything. Try 
always to help your husVarid, and to elevate your own s(^uL 
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** May the gracious God prosper you both, and make you the possessors 
of thiit inheritance, where there is joy (jverlasting ! 

“ Om ! He, the one and formless, knowing the necessities of His 
creatures, .dispensoth, through His manifold power, many an object they 
desire. Ho it is that ptjrvadoth the world from the beginning to the end. Let 
Him engage us in salutary tlioughls. 

Om ! f)n(i only without a second ! ” 

Tlie niarriod pair bow(;d in riwtjrt'iice to (lod with f(Tvent spirit ; and the 
guests })r(*8(*nt w'oro honoiu*ed with flower-garlands, sprinkh^d with particles of 
sandal -w’'ooJ. 


This ritual was again used in 1862, at the maiTiage of Mr. 
T&gore\s third son, the above service being then reprinted in full in 
the Indian Mirror. In 1863 oceurred the niarriages of Mr. 
Tagore’s fourtli son and third daughter, no doubt with the same 
ritual. Hut in 1864 two more Hrahmo marriages were celebrated, 
in which some slight modernizations of tlie servi(‘e were introduced, 
and the second of thc^se marriages was a daring innovation upon 
the rules of Hindu caste and pre(*(Mlent. It was on the 2nd of 
August, 18()4, that Harvati Charan Ciupta, of the Vaidya caste, a 
law student of Presidency (‘ollege, ('alcutta, was married “to an 
aceomjdished widow girl of a diiiVnuit ca.ste, fourteen years old, 
brought up at the Native < /iris' Scdiool belonging to the Fi*ee 
Chundi of Scotland. About fifty persons wlio formed the bridal 
party dined promiscuously on the o(‘easion witliout any scruples 
about caste,” — including ‘‘ some Hrahmo ladies of respectable 
families,” who took an active ])art in tin* nujUial proceedings.” 

This was more than l)e])endra Xatli Tagore could sanction. 
Although a spiritual and liigh-minckMl man, he was yet essentially 
CiuiNervative iii temperanumt ; and wflicn Keshub Chunder Sen 
pushed tlie enisatle against caste to the point of encouraging this 
intermarriage, Debendra Nath’s eonfidenee in his young colleague 
was greatly sliaken, and tlu* differences wliieh had been gradually 
widening between them (on vsimilar questions) soon became too 
great to be bridged over. The following year (1865) siiw an open 
secession of tlie “ progressive Hrahmos ” from the parent Somaj ; 
and in Noveaubm', 1866, they organized tliomselves into a separate 
body entitled the “ Hrahmo Somaj of India,” In the following 
month, another intermarriage' w'as eehdirated with a greatly im- 
proved ritual. On this occasion, we read, “ all of those absurd 
orthodox ceremonies wdiieh had been observed in some of the early 
Hrahmo marriages w'cre entirely dispensed with.” The clause of 
the service in which the bride^s father gave her away was thus 
modified from the form previously quoted ; 

“ In the presence of the all -witnessing God, I mah$ over ike 
charge of my daughter ^ Srimati llaj Lakshmi Maitra, to 
the humds of the grandson of &c., the son of Sec*, the 
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God-fearing Brahmo, Sriman Pitisanna Kumar Sen, Me 
beloved of my daughter. Let him accept this charge/’ 

“ The bridegroom said : — ‘ In the holy presence of the all- 
witnessing God, I accept the charge of . . • Srimati 

BAj Lakshmi JIaitra/ ” 

Then came the following unprecedented clauses. The officiating 
minister thxis interrogated the bridegroom and bride : — 

(To the Bridegroom.) ‘ Sriman Prasanna Kumar ! have 
you resolved to accept Srimati Raj Lakshmi Maitra as 
your wife ? ’ 

“ The Bridegroom. — ‘ I have resolved/ 

““ (To the Bride.) ‘ Srimati llaj liukshmi Maitra ! have you 
resolved to accept Sriman Prasanna Kumar Sen as your 
husband ? ’ 

“ The Bride. — ‘ I have resolved.’ ” 

The iharriage then concluded with the following independent 
declarations by the respective parties : — 

The Bridegroom. — ‘ Making the holy God my witness, I 
tmite myself tvith thee in the sacred bonds of W'edlock. 
In prosperity and in adversity, in happiness and in sorrow, 
in health and in sickness, I mil endeavour, all my life, to 
promote thy welfare. In righteousness, in wealth, and in 
enjoyment, I will make thee my partner. May thy heart 
be mine, and may my heart be thine ; and may God be 
my helper in fulfilling oonjngiil duties.’ 

‘‘ The Bride. — ‘ Making the holy God my witness, I unite 
ray.self \rith thee in the sacred boncis of wedlock. In 
prosperity and in adversity, in luip])iness and in sorrow, in 
health and in sicknc'?>s, I will endcjivour, all my life, to 
promote thy welfare. May God be my helper in fulfilling 
eonjugjil duties.’ ” 

(It may be here observed tliat at a Bnihino marriage celebrated 
in 1871 at Lucknow, a still more impi-ovt'fl version of this ceremony 
was used, 'ihe third scMiteuee of the bruk*groom’8 declaration was 
transferred to the bride’s father, a.s follows : — 

* In righteousness, in wealtli, and in enjoyment, thou shalt 
not overlook the interests of thy wife^ 

The Bridegroom. — • I shall not.’ ” 

The concluding sentences of the bridegroom’s declaration were 
also enlarged as follows, and were repeated by both parties ; — 

‘ May my heart hv thine, and thy heart be mine, and may 
the hearts <jf l>oth of us be God’s.’ [Then, joining ia 
common prayer : j ‘ O God, in the fulfilment of the duties 
of married life, be Thou our help/ ”) 

More intermarriages followed, in spite of opposition. What 
sort of opposition Hindu society is wont to display in these nuitters 
may be guessed from the following episode, condensed by Misa 
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Carpenter from letters received by her in 1868 from Babu Sasipadjr 
Banerji, who was at that time minister of the Barahanagar Brahma 
Somaj. 

“ In the spring of 1868 his letters contain a narrative of what eventually 

S roved a very important event. A widowed * cousin sister,’ with her widowed 
aughter, about 16 years of ago, both Brahman ladles, came to reside in 
Barahanagar. They had been living with a relative in comparative freedom in 
East Bengal, but were now <^mpeUcd to submit to all the restrictions imposed 
by native customs. Our friend and his wife were moved with compassion, 
and, limited as was their income, offered them a home. The united family 
rejoiced, and Mr. Banorji, in his Sunday services, publicly offered the gratified 
expression of his heart to the Giver of all good. On his return, what was hia 
dismay to find that a band of rufiians had entered his house, and in spite of 
protestations and entreaties had dmgged the unfortunate ladies into the street, 
whore they wer<3 lying on the ground exposed to the ijublic gaze, with dis- 
hevelled hair. Tney w(uo convtiyed away by the family, and subsequently 
sent to Benares, in the hoiM> of preventing a marriage which had been arranged 
for the younger Lidy with a native gentleman of lower caste. Our reformer 
was nothing (muntoa, hut availing himself of the leisure afforded by Hinda 
holidays, went to Benares, found the litdiea, brought them back, and for safety 
took them to a house in Cakmtta. Ho then made arrangements for the 
marriage into which the young widow was desirous of entering ; but when all 
the guests were invited, on th() eve of the day appointed, the owner of the 
house refused the us(^ of it ; it was not until after much delay and expense that 
a house ^lais obtained, whore, «aceording to the simple Brahmo marriage rites, 
the couple was united with mutual consent in the presence of a large con-' 
course of lx)th English and luitivos, a crowd suiTounding the house.” 

But popular disfavour Avas by no means the only difficulty 
which the Brahmos had to encounter in the path of marriage reform.^ 
It had long been surmised that the omission of idolatrous rites placed 
the legality of Brahmo marriages in very great doubt. The subject 
was definitedy taken .up at a general business meeting of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India in October 1867, when it was resolved — (1) That 
the Secrctiiry should be appointed ex officio Registrar, to register all 
Brahmo mairiages (the form of such marriages to be also briefly 
recorded) ; and (2) That steps should be taken to ascertain 
‘‘ Avhether the laws relating to Hindu marriages apply to Brahmo 
marriages as well. If not, Avhat are the best means for the legali- 
zation of Brahmo marriages ? ” In consccjucnce of this, application 
was made to ilr. T. II. (’owie, Advocate-Cieneral of India, and a 
case was submitted for his judgment. “ Mr C’owde replied in effect, 
that the Brahmo marriages not having been celebrated wdth Hindu 
or Mahometan rites of oilliodox regularity, and not conforming to 
the procedure prescribed by any law, or to the usages of any recog- 
nized religion, were invalid, and the offspring of them Avere accord- 
ingly illegitimate/^ t Thereupon anotlicr general meeting was held 
(oil the 5th of Julvi 1868), at Avhich it AViis resolved to memorialize 
Government for the legalization of Brahmo marriapjes, a course in 
which the Calcutta members of the Brahmo Somaj of India were 

• /mfiatn ^rror, Nov. 1, 1867. 

i Speech by Sir 11. S. Maine in Supplement to the CUizetio of India, Sept* 19,.1888k 
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heartily sujjported by abundant communications from the other 
Brahmo Somajes of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, and 
the Prarthana Somaj of Bombay. Acting as the acknowledged 
representative of the “ Brahmo Somaj of India,* ^ Keshub Chunder 
Sen, therefore, (who was not only its virtual leader, but its official 
Secretarj'') applied to Government for the desired relief. Sir H. 
Sumner Maine, then tlie legal member of the Legislative Council, 
entered very thoroughly into the nature of the difficulty ; and 
although the plan by which he attempted to meet it failed to 
succeed at that time, it had a great ettect in breaking the crust of 
orthodox Hindu thought on the subject, and thus prt'pared the way 
for success at a latt'r period. His masterly speeches in the C‘oimcil 
on this Bill explain so lucidly the state of the case, that I cannot 
do better than epitomize their chief points. After stating that 
“ it was not the jioliey of the Queen’s (Tovernment to refuse the 
power of marriage to any of Her Majesty’s subjects,” and adding 
that “he doubted whether even orthodox Hindus would wisli to 
deny to the Brahmos a i)rivilege fully enjt>ye(l by Santhals and 
Goiids,” he proceeded to justify the jieculiar priucij)le of the Bill. 
WTien legislating on matters of religion in India, he admitted that, 
as a general rule, considering the unknown depths of native 
feeling on these subjects, it was better not to generalize beyond the 
immediate neeessitv,” But in the present case, after much 
conversation with ^Ir. Sen, Sir II. S, Maine had convinced himself 
that the creed of the Brahmos lacked stability. The process by 
which the sect vv’as formed might be increasing in afaivity, but 
there seemed also to be [a] growing disinclinatit)n to accept any 
set of common tenets. It would be tlifficuli for legal j)urposes to 
define a Brahmo, and if no definition were given, there might 
shortly be petitions for relief by persons who were in the sjune legal 
position as the presiait a})plicauts, but who decluiH'd that they 
could not conscientioTihly call themselves Brahmos. Hence the Bill 

had been drawn with some degree of generality It 

would be in substance a (’ivil Mannage Bill, having, however, the 
peculiarity, that the persons availing themselves of the new power 
must not be Ghristians ;to w'hom a special systc*in of marriage 
r^stration applied), and must expressly object to l>e manied with 
the rites of any one of the recognized Native religions. With 
religious ceremonial it would not be concern<?d. The Brahnum 
could add to the requirements of the law whatever ritual they 
preferred, and the result would be that, as in several European 
countries, there would be first a civil and afterwards a religious 
marriage.” ♦ 

It is, of course, obvious that in a countrj' like India, where 
every civil right and social custom is btised upon long-established 


Supplement t«> the GiUitU of ItuUu, $epU 19, ISSa, 
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forms of religion, such a principle as this would at first sight 
appear a wholly inadmissible novelty, and would probably arouse 
the suspicion that the British Government meditated a dangerous 
interference with the native religions. On the other hand, if we 
are to maintain justice as between man and man in secular affairs, 
can it be rightly called an undue interference to protect men from 
being deprived of their civil rights for purely religious offences ? 
Sir n. S. Maine showed that such protection to native Indians had 
been already accepted as a principle by our Legislature, and that 
this Man'iage Bill was only “ the last of a series of steps which 
have all been taken in the same direction/^ 

Owing to the language of certain statutes and charters 
respecting the jurisdiction of the Indian Courts, the law 
of their religion became the law applicable to litigants. 

. . . It would appear that, about forty years ago, some 

alarm was excited by the contention that any act which 
excluded a man from his religious communion entailed the 
forfeiture of his civil rights.’* 

Provision M^as made to remedy this injustice (in sect. 9 of 
Ilcgulation VII of 1832), but the language of the provision was 
somewhat cum])rous and j)erplexed ; and, moreover, it only applied 
to Bengal. A cU‘aror and full(‘r expression was therefore given to 
the same principle in the following terms (Act XXI of 1850) : — 

“ ‘ So miudi of any law or usage now in force within the 
territories s\il)ject to the Goveniment of the East India 
(\)mpauy, as inflict.s on any ])ors()n forfeiture of rights or 
])ro])erty, or may be held in any way to impair or affect 
any right of inlieritimce, by reason of his or her 
renouiH'iiig, or having been excluded from the communion 
of any religion, or bt'ing <le])rived of caste, shall cease to 
be enforced as law in the (V)urts of the East India 
(V)mpany, and in the (Vauts established by Royal Charter 
within the said territories.’ 

“That,” eontinued vSir II. S. Maine, “is the Lex loci Act of 
Lord Dalhousic’s (iovernment, which is still the charter of religious 
liboriy in India. I myself do not entertain a particle of doubt, 
and I venture to think that no member of the Council who has read 
the tliscussion which {)n'ce(led the enactimuit will doubt, that it was 
the intention of the frainia-s of that Act to make it complete, and to 
rc'lieve from all civil (lisal>ilitics all dissidents from native religions. 
It was meant to (‘omlom' all offences against religious rule, whether 
they were acts of omission or of commission. But probably from 
mistake, probably fr(nn attomling too exclusively to the immediate 
question before them wliieh affected only the first genenttion of 
dissidents, they left standing the gi'catcst of all ilisabilities, the 
disabilit)* to contniet a lawful nmrriage. It is incredible to me 
that, except by an oversight, they shouhl have expressly provided 
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for the protection of the right of inheritance, but should have 
omitted to provide for the right of contracting maniage, without 
which inheritance cannot arise.’* 

Sir H. S* Maine then pointed out to how vast a number of 
Hindu sects this invalidity of marriage really extends* Are the 
marriages of the Sikhs celebrated with orthodox regularity ? And, 
if they are, where does orthodoxy begin and whei'e does it end ? 
The Sikh religion, in itself a modern religion, has a tendency to 
throw oflt sub-sects which adopt considerable novelties of doctrine 
and practice. And, in fact, it would seem that the same process 
goes on all over India, and even in provinces little affected by 
education, and by the indirect influence of Christianity. The 
immobility of native religions, no doubt, exists, but it exists within 
shifting limits, and there is much more formation of new creeds 
and practices than primd facie appears. Now^ to all these new 
religious communities the legal doctrine of the Advocate- General 
applies.^^ * 

But it was in vain that Sir II. S. Maine demonstrated the need 
of a Civil Marriage Act to protect the scattered religious minorities 
of India. The compact Hindu majorities were too strong for him. 
As the characteristic declaration to be made by the parties marrying 
\mder this Bill was only negative,! it was evident that it might be 
made by other than professed dissidents, and thus many marriages 
might be legally ratified in disregard of caste rules by persons who 
still desired to retain their position in Hindu society, and to share 
in all its advantages and observances. At such a prospect, all the 
instincts of Hinduism w’ere aroused. Remonstrances poured in 
from all sides against the Bill. The British Indmn Association, 
representing the zemindars or native landowners, sent in a petition 
“which was in fact a petition agiiinst Act XXI. of 1850, and 
which in effect claimed that the nuijority of the members of any 
religious community should have absolute power to compel the 
minority to follow all received ceremonial.” J Orthodox politicians 
applied to the Pandits of Benares, who produced an array of the 
ancient precedents that should guide the conduct of “ cvciy right- 
thinking man.”§ Bombay sent up hostile memorials, not only from 
the Hindus, but also from the Parsis, who seemed to be almost as 
fearful of innovations as the caste-bound heathens around them. || 

* Supplement to the OazttU of India, Dec. 5, 1$6S. 

i **Ido not profess the Christian religion, ami 1 object to be married in oocordance 
with the rites of the Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, Pursi, or Jewish religion.— Cu/eu(ta 
0az€tU, October 7, IMS. 

t Supplement to the of India, Dec. IW. 

} See the minute recorded by the lion. MahirajE Sir Dirg-Bijoy Singh, Bahadur, 
K.C.S.L, reprinted in the Hindoo Patriot, Dec. 6. 1H09. 

g ** Many of the opponent# of the Bill (the Piiwis especially) urge that it will have an 
is^nriona and scandalous etfeet by allowing their young mf^n to contract legal marriage with 
■roititiitsa or oUiers with whom their present marriage laws and customs nrevent the 
ieUmmiiation of marriage.** In this wav it woe thought, a man might be able ** to pass ott 
«• Panie a wire and children whose aamhrion to the Par^i temples U now impoiiible,** 
Miniito ot Mr. Shaw Stewart, reprinted in the Hindoo Patriot of Dec. o, IMS* 
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Evidently, the Bill could not be earned in a foim which aroused 
such universal opposition. • 

At the same time it was clear that a large proportion of this 
hostility depended on the purely negative character of the declara- 
tion required under the Bill, and would only apply to Brahmo 
maiTiages so far as this, — tlmt orthodox parents could not be 
c'xpected to like such unions. When, however, idolatry and caste 
>vere discarded on priiici])le, and a new moral stand-point was 
introduced, tlu^ marriages thence resulting would not be of the 
claiidostino or disreputable character anticipated by Hindu and 
Parsi orthodoxy, and woidd have their own strong claim to a legal 
status. This was admitted by reasonable op])onoiits, as, for instance, 
by ilr Shaw Stewart (one of the Select (.‘ommittee appointed to 
consider the Bill) in his othei'wisc adverse minute on the subject, in 
these words : — I readily admit that it is right to make it possible 
for natives of tliis country who do not profess Christianity to be 
mari iod witlioiit going through the rites j)rescribcd by any of the 
r(‘ligions ('numerated in the Bill ; but I think this can be done 
witliout entailing on the communities who ])rofess these religions, 
the injury that the i)etitioners describe.” 

Sir H. S. Maine had given the Seh'ct Committee two months m 
which to pH'parc tludr report, but more tlian two years elapsed 
before that ri'sult was accomplished (on the 27th of March, 1871). 
Meanwhile those Brahmos wlio.se courage kept ]>ace with their faith, 
went on manyiiig and giving in marriage, without waiting for the 
law. The ritual used on these occasions varied more or less according 
to tlu* wishes of tlu* parties concerned. On one occasion a fonu of 
declaration is rc'corded whi('h docs not appear agiiin, but is worth 
noting. It was made at a wedding at Bombay, in August, 1870, 
of which the' following iiiterc.sting report is given in tlie Indian 
Mirror of Sc])t. 9, 1879. 

“ Wp ajc » xi 4M din|;:ly iJfLul to iiotu e that a Bn*hmo has Ikh)!! 

lerc ntly in Boinbay witli duo solcniiiity by some nicmbei’s of the 

I’n'iitbimfi Suina j. Mr. Va.'sinleva I?{iba ji Nowrangjiy, a merchant (jf Bombay, 
has iiianb’d a youn}.? widt^w lady, Kri.'«lma Biii by name, according to the rites 
• >t‘ tla* llrabino S»»ma j. 'fhe bridegroom, a (’omani Binhinan of Ratiiaghiri, 
who about J‘ort \ yrar.> of is a thorouj^hly I'lilighleniMl f^ontlemuu, of 

roiiMdonibb* strt li^itb of cbaraettT and linuness of prineiple. Some years ago 
lu' visitt'd Knglaud, and is sinre living in <‘X(a^iumunieation. He is one of the 
most y.r;ilouH inembi rs of Uie Rrartliaiiti Soiimj, and has also eh(3sen to enter 
into the nieml»ei>hij> of tlu* Brahmo Somaj of India. The marriage was 
solunini/tMl In Mr. ^Uhikoba Kakaliinan, MiiusU'r of the PriiHhanfe Soinaj, m 
tlu- }uvs< lU'oo'f Hi . Atinariim l’{uuUmmg and other I'cspoittable witnesses. We 
mak** no apology in uubjoiiiing the divlanitions of the bridegi'oom and the 
bride. 

TraHniiifioiir of u Marathi AtjrremePit fvrittm in the Devamari Character . 

Buidkokoom's Aorbemrnt.— I, tho Bindegroom, V&sudova Nownin^y, 
son of Nowmngay, gnmdsoii of Jivnji Noivrangay and groat-^^ndfioiR 

of ♦ * ♦ romombering truth in tho presence of the Supreme Bemg, who 
• ffinefoo iVitrioe. Dec. 6; ISOO. 


C 
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is (my) witness^ aud in Die prosonoc' of Bhikol>a Lakshnmn Chawan, who is 
officiating: at the ceromuny, and in the presence of the assembly hero 
assembled, solemnly affirm that with a eomp08ur(3 of mind, of my own fi’co 
will and aecortl, I accept in mai'riage, which is perfonnod according: to 
Bitihmo faith, the hand of Krishna B^i, daughter of Panduning Bhat 
Baput, grand-dttughtcT of Trimbuk Bhat Baput, and now widow of the lute 
Sakharam Bhtit Josi. With the obligation of a husband I shall protect and 
maiutiiin her, as 1 am in duty bound, and shall faithfully and guilelessly 
live \Wth her alone, till thi' end of life. Should we get children, T shall 
hehavjc towai-ds them mth tlio love of a father. ]\Iay our exceedingly kind 
Father the Supremo Being give me strength so to aet. The lunar date, the 
13th of Shin wan Wady a Shakay 179*2, tin* name of tlu* year being Framode. 
llie 24th August of the Christian yvav 1870. Wednesday, Bombay. 
Atte.stidions, ^ Siguatuv(‘, 

^Ih En^Vkah) Atmainm Pandui-ang. V\si deva Nowuaxgay. 

(In Marathi Modi Character) 

Moro Withal Walwakar (imj own handarltlnff j , 

(In Eevandgri Character J 

Bhikolxi Laksliman Chawan. 

The ‘‘ bride's agreement '' is substantially identical with the 
foregoing, only 4itt't'ring therefrom by the omission of the clause — 
“ I shall protect aud mainttiin her as I am in duty bound," aud by 
the addition, after the promise of parental love to cdiildren, of the 
clause “ I shall make no default in this." The bride’s signature' is 
given thus: — Krishna Bai mark of a hanyla is made by her 
own hand. The handwritiny is of lihikoba Lakshman Chawan)^ 
Tlie bridegroom’s three witn('s.ses ap])eii(l tlieir attestations to this, 
as to the previous declaration. 

In the following year ^18^1; a Brahmo nmrriage was celebrated 
at Lucknow, and another at Madra.s. Meanwhile* tlie Marriage Bill 
had been fully criticized by all parties, and had been considered by 
the various Local (jovernments to which it had been refe rred. The 
verdict 4)f the Select Committee weis as follows : — " It is the 
unanimous opinion of the Local (iovernments that the* Bill as 
introduced should iie>t bo pa.ssed. They all, on the otlu?r hand, 
agree that the Bill would be unobjectionable* if contined to the 
Brahmo Soinaj, for wliose benefit it was originally dcsign(?d. Wc 
have, accordingly, nam)wed its opcratii>n to tlie members of that 
sect, . , . Wc recommend that the Bill thu.s altered bc^ 

passed." ^ 

The Bill thus mfHlified (by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Sir H. S. 
Maine’s successor in the Legislative Council ) was entitled The 
Brahma Marriage Aet.” Its main provisions were contained in 
Sect. II„ and were as follow.s ; — 

“ Sect 11. Every marriage between members of the .said sect 
shall bo valid — 

If it is solemnwed in the presence of the Registrar 
hereiiuifter mentioned, and of nt least thri'c credible 


Mirror^ April 3, U71. 
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witnesses, in whose hearing each of the pariies makes the 
following declaration ; — 

“ ‘ I, A. B., am a member of the Brahmo Somaj/ 

“ ‘ I, A. B., declare, in the presence of Almighty God, that I 
take thee, C’. D., to be my lawful wedded wife [or 
husband],’ or words to that effect. 

“ (2.) If the parties are immamed. 

“ (3.) If the husband has completed his age of 18 years, 
and the Avife has coin])leted her age of 14 years. 

(4.) If the parties are not related to each other in any of 
the degrees of consanguinity or affinity prohibited by the 
custom which would have regulated marriages between 
them if this iVet had not been passed ; and 
(o.) If, in case the Ante has not completed her age of 18 
years, the consent of her father or guardian has preAiously 
been given to the marriage. 

“ Explanation , — A AvidoAA^er and a AvidoAv shall be deemed to 
be ‘ unmarried ’ Avithin the meaning of this section.” 

Sect. VIII declares bigamy to be a penal offence in any person 
married under this Act; and Sect. IX legalizes all past Brahmo 
marriages, “ if solemnized in the* presence of at least three Avitnesses; 
and if the conditions specified in Sect. II, clauses 2, 4, and 5, Averc 
complied with in the case of such inarriagi‘.” 

Thus narroAA'cd to the special requirements of the only natiAT 
sect which jiosscssed sufficient moral enthusiasm to demand it, the 
ilarriage Bill might have been deemed safe from further opposition. 
But “ at doomsday in the afternoon,” or rather on the morning of 
the day ; March 31) on Avhich the Bill AA’as to haA c been made law, 
a deputation Avaited upon Mr Stephen, requesting further delay, — 
a deputation, not from any of the ancient orthodoxies of India, but, 
strange to say, from the C^onserAutive Brahmos, AAdiose A’enerable 
leader had originally taken the first steps for tlie purification of 
Brahmo marriage. But AvhateA'cr may liaA'c been his original 
impressions as to the legality of that innovation (Avhich he certainly 
aippears to have <loul)ted at one time), lie mwer sAinpathizcd in the 
efforts made by tlu» younger Soinaj to obhiin Government relief. 
The Adi (or original) Brahmo Sonuij of (’aleiitta, of AA'hieh he Avas, 
in 1871, still the lieaul, sent up a memorial in XoATiubor, 1868, 
against Sir H. S. Maine’s Bill, and have from the first steadily 
opposed the moA'cment. This opposition eulminated in a memorial 
presented to Mr. Stejihen at Simla, early in July, three months after 
he had granted their prayer for delay, — a niemoiial said to 1 k' 
signed by tAvo thousand Brahmos, and professing on their behalf 
deep eoncern and not a little alann at the introduction of the 
BiH,” Mr. Stephen Avas considerably jpplexed by this counter- 
moAx. The pre\uous memorial of the Adi Brahmo SomaJ (presented 
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ill November, 1868), was iucluded among the various petitions and 
reports duly considered by the Select Committee on the Native 
Marriage Bill. But Mi% Stephen, who succeeded Sir II. S. Maine 
ill 1870, happened not to see that paper, and was unacquainted with 
the internal histoiy of the Brahmo Somaj. He was, therefore, 
naturally siu'prised to meet with such determined opposition from a 
portion of the body whom he had supposed to be wholly united in 
their desii*e for tlie Bill. Considering himself “ bound to get, if 
possible, to the bottom of the matter,” he post)>oned further 
dealings ivith the Bill till the retuni of the (lovernment to Calcutta, 
“ when' the representatives of the two opj)()site si'ctions of the 
Brahmo sect might be confronted, and the real objects and wishes 
of each be ascertiiined.” This proposed confronting of the two 
parties did not, however, take jilace. as they had, in the interim, 
expressed their views with sufficient fulness through the ])ross and 
platform. The general position of the .Vdi Bralunos was very ably 
presented in a statement written especially for Mnglish readers, and 
published in the Friend of India for August 12 and 19, 1S71. As 
it is essential to the eomprehension of the history of Brahmoisin in 
general and of the marriage movement in ])articular, that the 
Consenatives' position should be clearly undei*stood, I give their 
statement here, only omitting a few less important paragraphs. 

“ 'Ihe Brahmos, notwithstaiulin^i; that they ha\ e mumnml ecvtaiii ttihianis 
and practices which they look upon as siqu rstitioii>, ami whicli an* in no wav 
essential portions of the Hindu religion, have alway.s hi on Vi co^nizi'd and 
tr«}atcd even by the most orthodox Hin«lu> as im«loiihti*il naniheis r>f tin* 
Hindu cumniunity. The founder of tin* Hraliimj Scunaj. the lat** Kaja Ham 
Mohun Kov, had* in view, in eatahlishin^ it. the o^htoialion of tin* prirnitivi* 
monotheistic faith of the Hindu nation. Willi this in view, lie had 

texts and passjiges ineiilcatinx Theistie doctrines reail hy li ann d pandits, from 
the Hindu 8h&stins, at every nuxlinff of the Soniaj. I’lie prese nt leader 
the Brahma Somaj, Bahu Dcbendra Xath Tatr‘»vc*, in eivinti: to Hie Soma j it> 
present organissatioii, and by piibli-Hhinj? the book ealh‘d ih<' Itmhma Dhanna, 
has also maintained its <‘ssfmtmlly Himlu featlut '^, 9‘hi* ritual tin* Brahm«» 

Somaj is bsised on Hindu ntes and i'cremonies, and the Ihahmos ha\** all alonj;- 
re«pectc?d and ol>scmN;l Hindu social customs and institulion>, except wlnTe 
they militate iigaiiist thi»ir religious iM.dief. In the (*f'lehnition of niamage, 
the Brahmos follow, in the main, the liles and ccrcmonie.H pni*s<*n]KMl by tin 
Hindu Shastras, sfivo ami i xccpt stieh as tlu y <leem to hi' objei tionuble on tin 
ground of their lieing idolatroujv, or foundt*d iij>on .superstitious notions: and 
in place of those KUjwrstitioiw eenmonies they have intnaluced hymns and 
pmyers in accordance with the spirit of th(i Bnihma l>harma, ealetilated tc» 
impart religious siinrtion to tJie matrimonial imion. 71iis rcfoimc'd Hindu 
marriage ritual hiis licen adopted hy the Bmhmos for years, and 
xnarriagee have been solcmni^scxl in accordance with this fonn. 

“The Adi Brahmo Sonutj w^is pui'suing this lino of action and was 
makmg steaily progress in its work of reforming the Hindu community 
without sepamting themsedves from it, and thereby converting IhciWH'ha^H 
into an isolate^l when a breat h l<K>k plm^e lietween Bahu Keshub 

Chixnder Son and his friends, and the other mcmbei’s of tlio Brahmo Soimij, 
and the formw seceded from the Somaj and formal thr*nis<»lve» into a 
and independent body. The petition, thoreforo, which Babu Keshub 



Chundt'V Hen has proscntc’d to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
Genoml of India in C-oiincil, for having a law legalizing Brahnio IVIarriage, 
was not a ]M‘tition on huhalf of the whole Brahmo eonmiimity, nor has Babu 
Keshub Churid(T Sen b(*(ai autlionzed by that community at largo to appear 
before His Kxwllency, as th(‘ir representative, for the purpose of making any 
representation on the subjc'ct. 

“ The Mamago Bill, as it now stands, having been framed at the 
instance of sucli a iKiHy, whose eoui*so of reformatory action is quite disiinet 
from that of the Adi Somaj, eannot ho expected to harmonize with its ^dcws 
and principles and cainiut but jeopardize its best interests. Ilow such interests 
art* jcc>])ar(iized is shown lu low : - 

First. — It will deprivt* the uiiidobitrous hnni of marriage prescribed by 
the Alii Somaj of its Hindu aspect by imposing a rivil form of mamago quite 
inconsistent vutli its i(‘ligi<ius sjurit, and onlaining a system of rcjgistration 
which is quit(‘ inconsonant to Hindu usjiges and (nistoms. 

“ Serondlff. -Tlie Adi Brahmo Homaj cousiders its form of maniage to be 
4M|ually as valid as tla^se observed by some het(‘rodox Hindu seels, such as the 
Sikhs of the Panj ah, and the Jains of the Nortli-West, and more valid than 
the forms of marriag<* (}bs(Tve<I by other s<*cts, such as the (liaitanya 
Vai^hnavas of Bengal, (be Kukas of tlie ranj(ib, the Satlhs of FuiTukkahad, 
and the t’oorgs of the Madnis rresidenev : wliieli fonns differ more widely 
fnnii tile orthodox form than tliat of the Adi Brahmo Somaj. 'Jlie hiw, 
iii'^tead of redressing, will tend to uggiavate the grievance s of the memlxa*s of 
the Hrahnm Seimaj, inasnnuh in eonseepK'nce of the* doiiht thrown hy its 
prt'umhh? upon the \alidit\ of the nuniiagts hitlieito <‘eli*hr.ite(l hy lliem, a 
member of the Somaj win n manying will in future ]>».* compelled c ither on the 
one hand to eonforiii tu tlie piacdiecs and ohservanecs wliicli lie not only 
eonsiders in no way < sseiitial to a valid Hindu mannage* hut to which la* 
conseii-ntioiislv oh|ects as sujieistitioiis and idedatrous, or. on the other hand, 
hy observing tlie ferm cd* marriagt* pre'^e rihed in the Hill, to ccxiiose himself to 
the ri-k of being east out of the pale of Hindu socii tN. 

Third!;/. As the ^ucMUibh* of tin* Bill m«*Titions the* name* of tilt; whole 
Ihahnio Soma j, jwople will he apt to confound the* Adi Somaj Bralunos witli 
thoM* of the *-«»-< ailed Somaj of Inrlia. and mistakt* the future* proceedings with 
o speet to marriage nf tlu* one }>aity for those of the other, Avho have adopted 
a form of maniage r. volliiig to the feelings t»f the Hindu community. This 
will naturally <*)i4»ck tin* eoiU'^o tJ healthy and s})ontane()Us refoi’inaticm, 
which it i.s the aim of the Adi Somaj to bring about. Tlie Hindu community 
does not hold tin* Adi Brahmo Soma j form c*f marriage* to 1 m* ivpugnant to 
Hindu usagt's and feelings. 

“ Fourthh/. As law in e\eiy c ase dc'lc rmines the* status c»f soei<;ty, the 
previit Bill bc’ing th*Tiominat<Ml the Brahmo ^larriagt* Bill determines that the 
Brahmos as a body are distim t fnaii tile ge neral body of Hindus, whc*n‘as in 
fact the' Binliiiios now f<»rm an integral poithai of that community. Th<f law' 
therefore* if |Kisse<l will disass* *< iate the* tbrmc r fn»m the lattc‘r -a contingency 
to Ixj highh’ clreaeleel, as it will injure* the; cause of religious rofonuation 
in Inelia.’* [Aug. 12, 1871.] 

* » * sugge.sled aiiiendnie’Uts in Mr. Maine's bill, In^cause^ it 

was of a gc^nc ral c lianiete'r. but since Mr. Stcplu'n’s bill is a special one intended 
sedc’ly for Du* Brahmos, wc* have e>p|>ose*d it in foto. 

** Wo sjiid in e>ur formeu* pe*fition, as wc say now, that no law on tlic 
RubjcH*! is ix'qiiired f«ir the lirnhtnos. 

If a gemaul bill Ik* inttecduced by Mr, ^Stephen, avoiding the dofocte of 
Mr. Maine”s, neither we nor wo believe the orthodox Hindu community at 
larger will oft'oa* any opposition to tlu* mojisure.’' [Aug. 19, 187 H] 

Nonv on analyssiug this cxpositioiu it will be found to combine 



three elements which need to be considered separately, ^dz., (1) the 
peculiar view of Brahmoism entertained by the Adi Brahmos, (2) 
the relations in which they suppose themselves to stand to tlic 
orthodox Hindus, and (3) the effect which Mr. Stephen’s bill might 
have in disturbing those relations, or otherwise diminishing rights 
or privileges previously enjoyed. With respect to the first point, 
no one questioned the riglit of the Adi Somaj to pursue its own 
ideals in its own way. It was on the second point that the main 
controversy turned. Was it true that “ the Hindu community does 
not hold the Adi Brahmo Somaj form of marriage to be rejmgnaiit 
to Hindu usages and feelings ? ” To test this assertion, the Brahmo 
Somaj of India referix'd the matter to four leading Pandits of 
Calcuttii, “ the highest authorities in Bengal in matters of Hindu 
laM% as being the refei-ees of the High (*ourt.” As this is one of 
the nrost critical points of the whole subject, it is worth while to 
give the circular letter sent out, and om» of the replies. I select 
that by the well-known Pandit Ishwar diandra Vidyasagar, which 
is more full than the others, but all the four replies are to the same 
effect. 

‘<To THK IIir.HIV Respectko 

SuMl KTV IIhAUAT (’hAN'OUX SikoMAM, 

Taka Xvni TAKKAiiAriiAM’ATi, 

IsinVAK ('lfANI)UA \"i1)YAS%(;AK, 

,, Mahf.sh I'ha.vdua Kay'wauatna. 

With duo rospoi t wo pniy as follows : 

For sonio years past a new funn of (‘oreinony has l>een 

introduml among the lir.ihmos, and some mamages h.'ive already been 
eedebrated in accordanec* ^Yith it, 'riiere has l.itely arisen some diseussifai as 
to w^hethcr the siiid fonn is valid in the opinion of Hindu society : some sjiy it 
is. others say it i.s not. You are surely h<‘.st able to deeidc this and yo\ir 

opinion supjK)rted by the authunty of th*- Hindu senptnre must be ae< opted 
and respected by the public. We therefore Imnibly juay that y«>u will oldige 
118 by giving proper replic-s to the following questions : - 

“ 1. An' Brahmo iiiari'ijiges, in your opinion, valid and legal if solemnizetl 
according to one or other of the two fonns herewith foiivarded ‘r [observid by 
the Adi Brahmo Somaj and the Bmhmo Somaj of India rert])ectiv(‘lv.] 

“2. Are tho84) inaiTiages valid ueeording to HindJi law, in which Nnndi 
Srfiddha^ Kumuffika^ and Saptapadi, or any of those, are omitted ‘r 

“3. W’liat thosi* c*s8ontial lites in the mairiage ecremonv prevalent 
among the Bi^hnuins and Sudnw, without which mamagi^s would he inv.alid ? 

‘*4. In the Kdli YngHy or present age, are intcmiamagi s valid and legal, 
according to the Hindu religion J" 

Brahmo Somaj of India, I 
Calcutta, 2Cth Srfilxin, 1793.” I 


Hefly or Pandit Ihhwak Chandra VinvAsioAR. 

“1. No marriage fK>lr5mni/xd aci:ording to the two form# prevalent 
among the Brahmos can be reckoned A^lid or legal according to thi; Hindu 
Shuras. 

“2. According to the injunctions of the Hindu Hhk»tra« the whole 
ceremonial from Nandimukh Srnddha to Saptapadigaman comtitutes marruigo. 
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Mtm’ilige begins with tlio fonner, it is complotod in the latter. If Nandimtihh 
Srdddha bo not performed in consequence of inability or inadvertence, marriage 
nmy in some ineiisure Ix) valid, but marriage without Kmmidika can never be 
valid or legal. 

** 3. No pai*tof tlie nuptial ceremony Avhich prevails among the Br&hmans 
and Siidras can bo discardfxl. 

“ 4 . Intonnarriagcfl arti of two Vind^—AnHlom and Pt atilo^n. If BrCdimans 
and other supmitjr castes marry the* girls of Khetrias and other inferior castes, 
such inarriagi^ belong to the foimer class; if Sudras and other castes marry 
the girls of Jirlihmans and otluir superior castes, such maniages belong to the 
latter idass. According to th(5 Hindu Shastiiis, Anulom intennari’iage was 
accepted as valid and legal in am icnl times. This niiptbil custom has fallen 
into dosuetudf* in the Kd(i Yuga, and is therefore* not valid or legal. Pratilom 
inteniiarriag(! Avas not valid or log*al in ancient times, nor is it in the Kali 
Ywja, •* IsilAVAH CllANDUA SaUMA.” * 

Shortly aftc'nvards, the opinion of the Calcutta Pandits was 
confirmed by the Pandits of NabadAvij) (Nuddea), “ the Oxford of 
liengal,’^ in three short letters signed respectively by two groups of 
four and one of three names, sent in reply to the incpiiry of the 
Jirahmo Somaj of India. Oiu^ of these letters will sufficiently 
represent them all. f 

“ Marriages soU‘imiiy.cd according to either of the above foims cannot in 
our v)pinion be valid or Ic^al. This Avill be evident from thc^ testimony bornt; 
by tli<* Shfistras in the texts siiit luTewith/’ 

A few weeks later, the chief authorities of the Holy City ” 
of Benares added their verdict, tinder somewhat curious circum- 
stances. On the 2r>th of Sejitember, 1871, at the house of Babu 
Haris Chamlra, a leading resident of Benares, a meeting Avas held, 
attended by a large number <»f ortliodox Pandits, a representatiye 
of the (’alcutta Adi Somaj, Pandit Ananda Cliandrti Yidyabagish, 
being also present with two other Biaigali Pandits. The question 
at issue was put to tin' assembled mvans by tlje host, Babu Haris 
Chandra, and, after much disctission, tin* Adi Somaj representative 
taking the leading part, it was agreed with only tAvo dissenting 
voices, 1st, that the system of maniage as now in vogue among 
the Bnihiuos is illegal and invalid in cAerv way, according to Hindu 
law and shasters/’ ;/riu' two dissenters wine the two Bengalis 
who came with Pandit A. ( Yidyabagish, hut they did not go so 
far as to declare Brahmo marriage valid and legal, but only held 
that it was ineompleU'.'') 2ndly. That as intermarriage is 
prohibited by shasters in the i>res('nt age, such marriage as observed 
by the Brahmos is invalid and illegal." Such is the report of an 
eye-witness Sjiectator") in the Imhan Mirror of Sept. 30, 1871, 
supplemented (in the Mirror of Oct. 9) by a translation of the 
deiaanition signed by llu' Pandits, folloAved by thirty-nine names, 
iiududing two Professors at the Benares (kdlege, and the Court 
Pujidit of the Baja of Benares. “ Spectator’s accouiit was also 
confirmed (in the Mirror of Oct. Tl) by Babu Haris Chandra 

• /ftdviu Mitfor, .Sent. I, l»7l. t /WU. Sept 15, 1571. 
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himself, who in a subsequcMit letter to the Indii Pmkdsh (see the 
Mirror of Oet. 28) added this notable stateiuont : — The meeting 
at my house was not held at the instance of any llrahmo. It was 
entirely a Hindu movement to check the so-called Brahmos in their 
unfair attempts/' 

Meanwhile the National Papet\ the organ of the Adi Somnj, 
had announced (early in October) that the Adi Somaj liad secured 
the votes of ‘‘ thirty loading Pandits of Benares *’ on its own side 
of the question at issue ; and it soon appeared that a declaration by 
some Pandits had really been signed to that effect. Much excite- 
ment Mils produced in the orthodox I lindu camp by this lieretical 
act, and the Pandits charged with the oftence of signing tlu' 
declaration were called upon to appear before a special meeting 
of the Dhanna Sabha [or licligious Association] held at the llaja's 
palace for the purpose, and to give a full explanation of tlieir 
conduct. They one and all <*onfessed that they had Ixum imposed 
u])on, and that the wal truth was sup})ressed when the matter was 
referred to them for opinion.*’ From tlie official report of 
the proceedings sent to the Mirror, that journal (Oct. 2S, 1871; 
gave the following conclusive (extrac ts, in Bengali as well as in 
English : — 

Not one single Pandit at Beuare'^ n‘cogui/.es the validity of 
Brahmo marriage.'* 

Those who dr) not respect the authority of the Vedas, whether 
they be new Brahmi>s or Adi Brahmos, are both looked upon jis 
•fallen' degraded ' bv the followeiN of t!u‘ religion of the 

Vedas/' 

After this completi* ventilation of thi* whole sul)jer*t. snrelv no 
doubt can remain that Bralnuo marriagrs are unnH-ognized by 
Hindu law, and disapproved by Hindu Society. Nor has this 
disapproval been confined to theriry alom. Ev(*n thosr' Adi 
Brahmos who bad married their chihlrtui according to the mt>st 
consemitive ritual were put beyond the ])ale of tlieir respective 
castes. Babu Hebeiulni N5\th lagore lums(4f belongs to a jin'viously 
excommunicated family, and so .far is lie from lieiiig regarderl as 
an undoubted member of the Hindu community/* that it was for 
dining at his house that Babu K, (*. Siui and his wife wort* 
outcasted and banished from home in 1H1V2. 

It remains to consider the third point in the Adi Somaj slate- 
ment given above. How did the Adi Somaj marriages stand in 
relation to British law, and how would that relation be att'ectixl by 

Stephen'.^ Bill ? Would those pci^sons who married with the 
Adi Somaj ritual only, whether before or ufUn’ the passing of the* 
Bill, be in a worse position lK»eau»e the marriages of ‘‘ progressive 
Brahmos*^ would be legalizeil? Tlie Adi Bmhinos assumed that 

* The i<toiy vine told at the time in the /ixtlan Mirror of May 1862. 
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such would be the case, and a certain amount of vagueness in the 
preamble to the Bill really left this an open question. This was a 
genuine grievance, and the Indian Mirror itself pressed the simple 
I'cmcdy, first suggested in the Adi Somaj memorial of 1868, and 
afterwards carried out by Mr. Stephen in Sect. 19 of the Act as 
finalljr passed: — "‘Nothing in this Act contained shall atfcct the 
validity of any marriage not solemnized under its provisions ; nor 
shall this Act be deemed dircctlj^ or indirectly to affect the validity 
of any mode of (contracting marriage ; but if the validity of any 
such mode shall hereafter come into (question before any court, such 
question shall be decided as if this Act had not been passed.” 

I have taken up the statement issued by the Adi Somaj for 
the Knglish public as a representative one, because it gives the 
Conservatives* case in a clear and compendious form; but their 
memorials sent up to Government in 1868 and 1871 contained other 
objections also, some of which were of considerable importance. 
A Committee of the Brahmo Somaj of India drew up a careful 
synopsis of the whole controversy which was pre.sented to Govem- 
iiient at the end of November 1871. This was never (I believe) 
published, but as it is both concise and comprehensive, it is here 
given in full from a printed copy, sent to me at the time, — one 
si)igle liberty luing taken in the reprint, viz., the rc-arrangement 
in ulplial)(‘tiVal or(ler of the names of those places from which 
petitions were sent in favour of the Marriage Bill. 

Statement ok the Bkahmo Somaj of India in reply to the 

OnJK( TIONs ADVANCED AGAINST THE BkAHMO MaRRIAGE BiLL. 


1 . That tlu! iiKi jor ])or- 
tion of Uu» Dnihino ooni- 
inunity <lo not fool thr 
necessity of surli an onact- 
UK'iit, and aro oj)pos<.(l to 
any l(*^ifilativ«?intorfi*rf>iu*f 
in the iriattor. 


1. It will appear from tho subjoined list 
that of nearly sixty -five Bmhino Somaj os in 
India, fifty -three haVe supported the Bill, while 
only threo luive up to tho present moment op- 
posed it. 

Bengal. 

Fon THE Bill. 

Brahmo S4)maj of India Faridpur 


Barahaiiagar 

Banpm 

Barisiil 

Botiiia 

BhCigalpnr 

Boura 

BrahmaiihariCi 

Bardwjui 

(Xiehiu: 

Ch'nsur.'i 

Chittagong 

(.kK>miu*khkli 

Comiagtir 

Cuttack 

DHjooa 


Gournagar 
GowiUpfirti (Assam) 
Gowhfitti (Assam) 
(4ya 

ilarin&hhi 

Uiizhrihhgh 

Howrh 

KCiligacha 

K&lighat 

Kushte^ 

Kissoregunge 

Krishna^r 

J&m&lpur 

Mymenaingh 

Monghyr 
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2. That tho Bill is ag*- 
gressive inasmuch as it 
invalidates all maniages 
hetween Brahmos unless 
solemnized accjordiiig to 
tho provision of the Bill, 
although such marriages 
may he conformable to tho 
Hindu scriptures. 


3. That the OY>oration 
of the law will tend to 
separate tho Brahmos 
from the Hindu commu- 
nity of whom they form 
an integral jjaH. 


4. That legislative in- 
terference is not needed 
in regard to the refoima- 
tion of social customs. 


Nowgong (Assam) 
Osmanpur 
PCitn^i 
RSijmchal 

N. W. Provinces. 

AllahiihM Branch of 
tho B. S. of India. 
Bareilly. 

Oawnpiir. 

Hehrh Dhun. 

Tundlii. 

OuBH. — Lucknow. 


Calcutta Adi SomCij ; 


Silaidaha 

Hibsfigar 

Sylhet 

Central Provinces. — 
J^baljpur. 

The Panjar. — Lahore, 
Kawul Pindi. 

Madras. — Southern 
India B. S. 
Bang'klore. 
Mangtilore. 

Bom HAY. — Priathanii 
Soma j . 

Bill. 

Borhamj)ur ; Allahabfid. 


Against the Bill. 


As regards tho parties who have married ac- 
cording to tlie rites of tlu? Brahmo 8omaj, the 
majority of them arc anxious to have their 
marriage's legalized. Out of thirty-nine 
Brahmos who have so married, only ten seem 
to deny tho necessity of a legislatives enactment; 
of these ten, .seven belong to tluj family of the 
leader of the opposition niov('ment. 

2. Tim Bill is entirely of a permissivo 
character. It seeks to legalizi' marriages 
h(5twecn Brahmos “ wh('u soh innizod in ac(iurd- 
ance with tlie provisions of this Act,” but it 
do(‘s not sjiy that such maniages would bo 
illegal if otherwise solemnizt'd. Should how- 
ever, the word, ‘‘ w/ien ’’ appear to tho 
Legislature to be ambiguous, tho Ih’oamblc may 
be thus worded : — 

‘ ‘ Whereas marriages bf'twecn members of 
the sect called tho Brahmo Somaj arc held to be 
illegal unless soh'innizcd in accordaiK'o with tho 
rites of some religion recognized by law, it is 
oxpedi(*nt to legalize such marriages when 
sohamiizod in accoi'dancc with tho provisions of 
this Act ; It is luTohy enacted as follows : — ” 

3. It is a well-known fact that Brahmos are 
exclude<l fi’om tho Hindu community directly 
they take the bold step of marrying aticording to 
Brahpno rites. It is omiig to this reason that so 
few Bnihino marnages have taken place'. Even 
those wlio have lUfirriod according to the rites of 
the conservative school have been excommuni- 
cated. 

4. Tho history of social reformation in India 
shows that tho interposition of the Legislature 
has always been sought and obtained by Native 
reformers in spite of th<i opposition of tho over- 
whelming majority of tho orthodox Hindu 
community. Tho Act for the suppression of 
►Suttee and tho Hindu Widows’ Re -marriage Act 
are instances in point. 
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5 . That there are many 
Hindu sects whoso mar- 
riages though not strictly 
conformable to the ortho- 
dox rites enjoined by the 
ShCistras, have in course of 
time been accepted as valid, 
and that the same principle 
applies to the BraJimos. 

6. That the Bill pre- 
scribes a civil form of 
marriage and wholly dis- 
penses with religious rites. 


7. That the ago pre- 
scribed in the Bill for con- 
tracting marriage is not 
conformable to the usages 
of the country, and that 
the marriageable age of 
Native girls is below 14 
years. 

8. That the word 
“ Brahmo” is vague and 
indefinite. 


9. That the Bill is un- 
necessary, because the 
Brahmos in celebrating 
their man-iages discard 
only those Hindu cere- 
monies which are idola- 
trous find which are not 
essential to a valid Hindu 
marriage. Brahmo mar- 
riages retain all that is 
essential to Hindu mar- 
riage, and arc therefore 
valid both (a) in the eye 
of the law and (A) in the 
opinion of the Hindu 
community. 


5. The i>rincii)le contended for does not 
apply to Brahmo marriages. The plea of custom 
cannot he urged in favor of social innovations 
which date only ton years back. The. late 
Advocate General, Mr. T. H. Cowie, says: — 
“ Thd adoption of a particular form of marriage 
by the members of the Brahmo Somaj would m 
the legal sense be no more a custom than their 
adoption of a particular religious creed.*’ 

0. The Bill does not compel the Biuhmos to 
dispense with the religious nuptial rites observed 
by them, which in their estimation arc essential 
to the sanctity of nuirriagc. Its effect will bo 
that tho Brahmos while continuing to observe 
their present man* till ceremony will 8UX)eradd to 
it the civil form of registration prescribed in the 
Bill. Tn places where the Registrar calls at tho 
place of marriage, the religious and civil forms 
may be simultaneously observed. 

7. The object of those who pray for the Bill 
is to reform the usfiges of the country. In the 
opinion of tho leading medical authorities in 
India, who were consulted on tho subject, tho 
ago at which Native girls ought to marry is IG. 
According to some, 14 is the minimum marriage- 
able age. 

8. It is not more difficult to define a Brahmo 
than to define a Hindu for legal piiri)osos ; 
public opinion has attached to each word a 
significance whicli cjin hardly bo mistaken. It 
is only by a profession of belief in certain 
fundamental doctiinos that a Hindu, Buddhist, 
Mahomedan, Chiistian or Brahmo may be dis- 
tinguished. 

9. {a) That Brahmo marriages arc legally 
invalid and entail civil disabilities on tho parties 
marrying and their descendants, 4ind that a 
special cna(4mcnt is necessary, will appear from 
the following opinion of tiie late Advocate 
General : — 

“In tho absence of special enactment a 
marriage between two members of a new re- 
ligious community such as the Br«ihmo Soi^j 
not celebrated in aooordanco with tho provision 
of any of tlie Mairiago Acts in force in India, 
nor with those required by Hindu Law would, 
I apprehend, be invalid. 

“It follows that in the present state of the 
law such marriages as last adverted to arc not 
binding on tho parties and that tho (so called) 
wife would have no legal redress if deserted by 
her husband, nor would tho offsx)ring of such 
unions he legitimate or have any rights of 
succession.” 

{b) According to tho leading Pandits in 
Calcutta, Benares, and Nuddoa, to whom tho 
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10. That tho passin^^ 
of the proposed law will 
lead to complications in 
regard to questions of suc- 
cession and inhciitanco. 


subject was referred for opinion, Brahmo mar- 
liagcs arc inconsonant with tho Sh&stras and like- 
wise with Hindu usages, inasmuch as they lack 
the essential ceremonies which constitute llindu 
maiTiage. Tho two ceremonies w^hich in their 
opinion are essential to tho validit 5 >^ Hindu 
mju'riage arc Kmandika and Saptapadi, Both 
these have been discarded by the Bralmios. It 
is also held essential by the said Pandits that 
tho parties marrying should be members of tho 
same caste, inttumiarriagos h(}ing strictly for- 
bidden in the Kali Ynga or present ago. But 
tho Brahmos cannot submit to the restrictions of 
caste in regard to marriage, sincci they have no 
faith in caste distinctions as proscril)cd by Hin- 
duism ; and already 14 (out of 39) marriages 
among the Bi’ahmos have b^'cn contiacted be- 
tween members of diiffTcnt Oastes. 

10. The <*oin plications apprehended may be 
easily avoided by extending to the parties manry- 
ing under the proposed law the Indian Succes- 
sion Act (Act X of 1865) which is clearly 
applicable to them. The above Act exempts 
from its oi)eration only Hindus, Mahomodans 
and Buddhists. But the term Hindu does not 
include} the Bnihmos, wdio deny tlie authority of 
tho Vedas, are} opposed to e* very form of Brahma - 
nie;al religion, and being ecle^ctics admit 
proselyte‘S fre)m Hindus, ^lahomedans, (Christ- 
ians and other religious seeits. This is tacitly 
aelmittod by tho opponents of the Bill who, in 
stating the e)bjcction iimbu’ consieleration in tlioir 
memorial to the) I legislature, instance tho ciiseof 
u Hinelu convert to Brahmoism maiTying tho 
daughter of a Native Christian or Mahoineelan 
girl who has become a Brahmo. Under the) 
authority veste‘d by Sex-tion 332 of the above Act 
in tho (lovornor-Ccneral of Inelia, in Coune*il, lie 
may make it applie^ahle to the Bralmios, who are; 
not Hindus acceirding to tho meaning of the Act, 
by inse'rting a e lauso to that e'ffeet in tho jircsent 
Bill. 


A few points in the above, not previously touched, I’cquire 
further detail. 


1. The proper marriageable age for Indian girls. — On this 
subject the conservative Brahmos were not much in advance of the 
usual Hindu custom of child-mamage ; but among the Progressives, 
the standard of opi^iion had been slowly rising for some years previous 
to 1871. No doubt it was then very far from being established or 
uniform, but the progress made was clearly visible, as was shown by 
the unusually late ages (for India) of some Brahmo brides, and by the 
disapprobation freely expressed when the contrary had been the 
case. In April 1871, Mr Sen, as President of the Indian Reform 
Association, addressed a circular to some distinguished medical men 
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in India (^hiefly in Calcutta) requesting their opinipn on the 
subject. Their replies, some of which were very full and 
instructive, vaned as to the earliest age advised for maniage, but* 
all, whether Hindu, Mahoinedan, Brahmo, or Christian, unanimously 
agreed in condemning the prevalent custom of premature unions. 
The following table will show the opinions given by the twelve 
medical men on this important point, as published in their letters in 
the Annual Report of the Indian Reform Association for 1870-71. 


Minimum 
Marriageal 

Dr. Chundor Coomar Dcy 14 

Dr. Charles 14 

Babu Nobin Krishna Bose (of Khandva) 

Dr. A. V. White (J^ombay) 15 or 

Dr. Maliendra Lai Sircar 16 

Tumiz Khan, Bahadur 16 

Dr. Norman Chevers 16 

Dr. D. B. Smith. 16 

Dr. Ewart ! 16 

Dr. Fayrer 16 

Dr. S. G. Chuckerbutty 16 

Atmaram Pandurang, Esq. (Bombay) . . 

The practical result of this invcstigatii 
in a speech of Mr. Sen\s at the Calcutta Town Hall, on September 
30, 1871. 


Lgeablc Age. 

Proper Age. 

14 


14 


15 

18 

15 or 16 . 

18 

16 


16 


16 

18 

16 .... 

18 or 19 

16 

18 or 19 

16 

18 or 20 

16 

21 

20 


1 was thus 

epitomized 


“ The medical authorities in Calcutta unanimously declare that sixteen 
is the minimum inariiagoahle ago of girls in this country. T)r. Charles makes 
a valuable suggestion ; he holds that fourteen, being the commencement of 
adolescence, may for the present bo r(5garded as the minimum age at which 
Native girls may be allowed to many, and may servo as a starting-point for 
reform in this direction. In conformity with his suggestion and the opinions 
given l)y the other referees, wo have come to the c^oncliision that, for the 
present at least, it would he cx2)edient to follow the i)rovision in the Bill 
which makes fourteen the minimum maiTiagcable age of girls in this country, 
leaving it in the hands of time to develop this reform slowly and gradually 
into maturity and fulness.” 

2. The relative numbers in the two sections of the Brahmo 
Somaj, and (3) the propriety of applying the designation of Brahmo 
Marriage Bill to a measure only desired by the younger section of 
the body. 

The stixtistics given in the 1st clause of the “ Statement of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India are fairly conclusive as to the relative 
numbers of the two sections. Twenty-nine Progressive-Brahmo 
marriages^ and petitions from fifty-three Somajes, on the one hand, 
— and ten Adi- Somaj marriages (seven being in one leading family), 
and petitions from three Somajes on the other hand, — ^leave no 
doubt that the majority of Brahmos really desired the Bill. But 
its mere title of “ Brahmo Marriage Bill/^ the application of which 
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to the measure so gi'catly disturbed the Adi Somaj, was a point for 
which the Progressives did not at all contend. Their representatives 
fi-eely resigned it : “ it is not the designation wc care for, we want 
the substance.’’ The Bill might be called by any name, so far as 
they were concerned. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Indian Government, 
having returned to Calcutta for the winter, again took up the 
Marriage Bill. In the mean time, nearly all the facts epitomized 
above had been set before the public in a clear and popular form at 
a public meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hall, Sept. 30, 1871, 
Mr. Sen being in the chair. The proceedings opened with the 
delivery of a lecture on “ The Marriage LaAV in India,” by Babu 
Norendro Nath Sen, which presented a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject, showing into what a chaos of usages, legal and 
illegal, natural and unnatural, the marriage customs of India had 
drifted, and the urgent need of reconstructing them on civilized 
and la^vful bases. That this need had already been felt by intelligent 
natives themselves, was shown by the lecturer’s account of some 
remarkable petitions sent up to Government in 1856, when the 
Hindu Widows’ Re-marriage Act was under discussion. These 
petitions, some of which were numerously and influentially signed, 
prayed for divers reforms in the marriage laws of a very compre- 
hensive character, including not only the re-marriage of widows, 
but the abolition of polygamy and other matrimonial abuses, and 
the introduction of a system of marriage registration. These 
petitions were in no way connected wdth the Brahmo Somaj or with 
any special religious body; they aimed at keeping clear of any 
interference with existing religions, and were in many cases 
supported by Hindu Pandits, while Rajas and orthodox citizens 
took a leading part in the matter. This episode has probably 
dropped out of the memory of the general public, but its testimony 
to the development of the Indian mind and conscience is too 
valuable to be forgotten. After Babu N. N. Sen’s lecture, 
speeches were made, — one from Ur. Murray Mitchell being notable 
for its friendly sympathy, — and the meeting closed with an able and 
eloquent address from Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, reviewing the 
whole position, and pleading for ‘‘ a law which will enable India to 
possess refoimed homes.” The previous speeches were not confined 
to one side only, for Babu Nobo Gopal Mitter, a well-known member 
of the Adi Somaj, came forward to plead the Conservative cause ; 
but the characteristic manner in which he argued it, and the prompt 
replies made to his statements by various persons present, had the 
effect of lending additional force to the main purpose of the 
meeting. 

And now the last act of the drama seemed to be opening. On 
the 21st of December, 1871, the Select Committee appointed to 
make further revisions in the Marriage Bill brought up their 
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Report and the amended Bill; and on the 16th of January, 1872, 
Mr Stephen moved that the Bill »bc passed, introducing it with a 
most able and comprehensive review of the whole subject of 
marriage law in India, Ilis introductory recast of the Brahmo 
phases of the problem is so valuable as a testimony to the character 
and position then attained by Progressive Brahmoism, and his 
explanation of the difference between Sir H. S. Mainers Bill and 
his own is so important, as bearing on the right relations of the 
British Government to the various religions of India, that the 
essential passages in those portions of his speech must not be 
omitted here. 

** As your Lordship and the Council are aware, a religious body called the 
Brahmo Somaj, which has been for many years in existence, has for some 
time past acquired a considerable degree of prominence and importance in 
most of the great cities of India. It is interesting on many accounts ; but, 
above (ill, because Brahmoism is at once the most European of Native 
religions, and the most living of all Native versions of European religion, one 
of the points on which the Brahmos have most closely followed English views, 
and on(5 of the most important points in their whole system, is the matter of 
marriage. Brahmos, in common with Englishmen, believe that marriage 
should bo the union for life, in all common cases, of one man with one 
woman ; and the most nmnerous body of the Brahmos go a step further, and 
are of opinion that marriage should ho regarded in the light of a contra(;t 
between a mature man and a mature woman of a siiiiablo ago, and not as a 
contract by which parents unite together children in their infancy. Besides 
this, the Brahmos agree in objecting to some of the ceremonies by which 
Hindus celebrate marriage, on th(5 ground that they are idolatrous. So far, 
th<?y may ho regarded as forming a single body with reference to the immediate 
subject -matter of iliis Bill. 

‘‘ There are, however, two classes of Brahmos, and the distinction between 
them is curious and interesting on account of its resemblance to similar 
divisions wliich exist in many otlier religions, and in particular in every form 
of Christianity with whic;h I am a(;quainted. 

The original founder of tlie Brahmo body was tho well-known Ii(im 
Mohun Itoy, who founded tho sect about forty years ago. Sineo that time, 
the Brahmos have divided themselves into two bodies, — tho Adi Brahmo 
Somaj, or the Conservative} Brahmos, and tho Progressive Brahmos. The 
Progressive Brahmos have broken far more decisively with Hinduism than the 
Conservatives. The object of the Conservativtis is to pour the new wine into 
tho old bottles, so that the one may not be wasted nor the other broken. The 
Progressive Brahmos undertake to provide at once new wine find new bottles. 

“As regards maniage, the dih’ercncc between the two pariies appears to 
bo this, — the marriage ceremonies adopted by the Progressive Brahmos depart 
more widely from tho Hindu law than those which aro in use amongst the 
Adi Brahmos. The Adi Brahmos indeed contend that by Hindu law their 
ceremonies, though irregular, would be valid. The Progressive Brahmos admit 
that, by Hindu law, their marriages would be void. Moreover, the Progressive 
Brahmos aro opposed both to infant marriage and to polygamy far more de- 
cisively than the Conservative party. *^010 former in particular adopt the 
European view, that marriage is a contract between the persons married ; the 
latter retain the Native view, that tho father can give away his daughter as 
he thinks right when she is too young to understand tho matter. 

“ In this state of things, the Progressive Brahmos took the opinion of 
Mr. Cowie, then Advocate General, as to the validity of their marriages.’^ 
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That opinion being unfavourable to their validity, and a 
consequent appeal having been made to Lord Lawrence’s Govern- 
ment for some legal rectification of the matter, the question for the 
GoveiTunent was — “ What remedy would be most appropriate ? ” 
Mr. Stephen briefly recapitulated the difficulties stated in Sir IL S. 
Maine’s speeches of September 10 and November 27, 1868 (see 
extracts on 14-16, ante)^ and then continued : — 

“Under those circumstances, Sir llemy IVIaino proposed to make the 
Brahmo question the opportunity for passing a measure of the most compre- 
hensive nature. He proposed to pass an A(;t, to legalize marriage between 
certain Natives of India not professing the Chi'istian rolif^on, and objecting 
to be married in accordance with the rites oi the llindu, Mahoinodan, 
Buddliist, Parsi or Jewish religion.” ^ ^ “ All the grounds of objection 
[made by so many classes of orthodox Hindus, Parsis, &c., to this Bill, see 
ante, p. 16] may, I think, bo reduce<l to one, namely, that the Bill as drawn 
and circulated, would introduce a great change in the Native law, and involve 
interference with Native social relations. On a full and rf^pcated consideration 
of the whole subject, the Government wore unanimously of oi)inion that tliis 
objection ought to prevail. 

“ There is, I think, a distinction in this matter wliidi the Bill, as intro- 
duced, overlooks. It is the distinction between treating Hindu law as a law 
binding only on those who submit to it of tlieir own will, and treating it as a 
law binding on those who do submit to it only in so far as they choose to do so. 
It is surely one thing to say to Hindus — ‘ you are at liberty to change your 
law and religion if you think proper, and you shall suffer no loss by so doing 
and quite another thing to say to them, — ‘ you are at liberty to play fast {ind 
loose with your law and religion ; you shall, if you please, bo, at one and the 
same time, a Hindu and not a Hindu.’ By recognizing the existeiu'o of tho 
Hindu religion as a personal law on this matter of marriage, I think that wo 
have contracted an obligation to enforce its provisions in their entirety u})on 
those who choose to live under them, just as ayo have, by establishing tho 
general iirinciplo of religious freedom, contracted a further obligation to 
protect any one who chooses to leave the Hindu religion against inj ury for 
having done so, and to provide him with institutions recognized by law aud 
suitable to his peculiar position. I think that it is hardly possible for us to 
hold other language on the subject than this— ‘Be a Hindu or not as you 
please ; but he one thing or the other, and do not ask us to un(l(*itak(^ thi> 
impossible task of constructing some comi)romisfi hotwoon Hinduism and not 
Hinduism which will enable you to evade the necessity of knowing your own 
minds.’ The prcisent Bill is framed upon these; principles 

Mr. Stephen then recounted the history of his own first 
measure, the “ Brahmo Marriage Bill,” confined to tho members of 
the Brahmo Somaj alone, introduced in 1871, and, unexpectedly to 
him, strongly opposed by the Adi Brahmo Somaj. 

“ The question, accordingly, had to he reconsidered, and after some 
intermediate steps, and a very careful consideration of the matter in Council, I. 
asked the representatives ot tho two bodies of Brahmos, whether the one 
would be satisfied vrith, and whether tho other would object to, a Bill confined 
to persons who had renounced or hiid been excluded from, or did not pinfoss 
the Hindu, Mahomedan, Buddhist, Parsi, Sikh, or Jainji religion ? J made 
the ofler expecting that it would bo accepted by the Adi Brahmos, whom it 
obviously would not affect, and that it would be rejected by the Progressive 
Brahmos. I supposed that they occupied one of those intermediate religious 
positions which are so common in the present day, in which people dislike to 
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say either tlmt they are or are not members of a particular creed. . . . . 

But they took a bolder line. Before the views of Government had boon 
communicated to them at all, they sent in a paper, by way of reply to the Adi 
Brahmo Somaj, containing this remarkable sentence. . . . ‘ The term 

“Hindu’’ does not include the Brahmos, who deny the authority of the 
Vedas, are opposed to every form of the Brahmaniwil rcli^on, and being 
eclectics admit proselytes from Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians, and other 
religious sects.’ 

“ Nothing could bo plainer or more straightforward than this, and I wi^ 
to add that the subsequent conduct of the sect lias c'orresponded to this 
distinct avowal of their views. They have unreservedly accepted the offer 
made to thorn by me on behalf of the Government, and the Adi Somaj have 
with equal frankness admitted that the measure is one to which they have no 
right and no wish to object. As for the views of the gemaul body of the 
Native community, they appear, I think, sufficiently from tlio replies which 
were received to Sir Henry Maine’s Bill. ’Du) groat majority of the Native 
community would regard with indifference a mc^asuro applying to persons who 
stand outside the pale of the Native religions. A minority object to the 
principle involved in Act XXI of 1850, and would probably like to^ see 
defection from a Native religion visited by the heaviest disabilities which it is 
in the power of law or usage to inflict. The British Indian Association of 
Bengal petitioned against the first edition of this Bill expressly on the ground 
that Act XXI of 1850 was passed against the wishes of the Native community. 
It is, I think, utterly out of the question to act upon their view of the 
subject, and whatever inconvenience arises from their objection to the measure 
must bo endured. I believe, however, that to the vast majority of the 
population its passing will he a matter of indifference. Inaction is, for the 
reasons already stated, altogether impossible.” 

Mr. Stephen concluded with an elaborate dissertation on the 
original problem at issue, of which he took a different .view from 
cither Mr. Cowie or Sir H. S. Maine, being inclined to believe that 
new or irregular forms of Native marriage, not reducible to Hindu 
or Mahomedan law, would, if practised according to “ justice, 
equity, and good conscience,^’ be held valid by the British Courts of 
Law, should occasion arise. 

“ It may be asked, if this view of the law is correct, what is the necessity 
for this Bill ? Why not leave the various sects, ^ as they grow up, to take 
their chance under the cover of this general principle ? The answer is that, 
though the view in question is my view, it is not the view of the Advocate- 
General. It is surrounded, as I have pointed out, by uncertainties and diffi- 
culties, and in a matter of this kind, uncertainty is the worst of evils. I 
consider that the persons to whom this Bill apply have precisely the same 
right to have a distinct and indisputable form of marriage provided for them, 
as the Native Christians had for whom such a form of marriage was provided 
by the Acts of 1862, 1864, and 1865.” 

But the retarding element again sprang up to obstruct the final 
passing of the Bill. “ The scalded child fears cold water,” and the 
remembrance of the strong opposition made by^ the Hindu public to 
Sir H. S. Maine’s Native Marriage Act roused in the mi]\ds of some 
members of the Viceregal Council a fear lest Mr. Stephen’s new 
Bill, now so nearly assimilated to the Bill of 1868, should be met 
by similar antagonism. The important difference between the, two 
measures, and the plain duty of the British Government to support 
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the main point at issue, — the soeurinp; of civil rights to all honestly- 
avowed dissenters from Hinduism, — all this was either unpcrceived 
or unappreciated by the alarmists. The Hon. Mr. Inglis moved 
“ that this Bill be recommitted, and referred for report to the 
various Local Governments, in order that we may obtain the 
opinions of the Native public on its provisions.’’ He was supported 
by the Hon. Messrs. Cockerell, Bnllcn Smith, Stewart and Chapman, 
who with more or less fullness of detail, joined in pleading for 
delay. The Viceroy, I^ord Mayo, observed that these hon. members 

“seem to have forgotten that this important question has boon before the 
Indian public for about Jmr years, that every native authority in India has 
had an opportunity of giving* an opinion upon the subject, and that the main 
provisions of this Bill have been more or leas discussed in connection with 
former proijoaals that have been made. ... As far as the principle of the 
measure is concerned, the dotoimination of the (.jrovt'mmont is to enforce it. 
With regard to the details, we are convinced that as the Bill now stands, it 
interferes in no way with the religious freedom, practice, or authority of any 
sect or creed, ho it old or new.” 

On the same side as the Viceroy followed the Hon. Messrs. 
Strachey and Ellis, General Norman, and Sir Richard Temple. 
Finally, it was agreed (by a majority of six) “that the further 
consideration of the Bill be adjourned to the first meeting of the 
Council after the 1st of March,” i./?., for six weeks at least. 

During the interval thus reluctantly conceded by Lord Mayo, 
the apparently interminable discussion was again renewed, chiefly 
among Hindus. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir G. 
Campbell) issued a circular to the Commissioners of the several 
districts in Bengal, asking them to give their own views and collect 
Native opinions on the Bill. They were “ requested to state how 
far the Bill in its present shape meets the objections which have 
been raised, and whether it is open to any other objection from any 
portion of the communities affected.” He also called for the opinions 
of several distinguished Bengali gentlemen of different creeds upon 
the subject. Two of the replies sent to these requisitions were 
recorded by the Indian Mirror (March 13 and 19). The first was an 
official letter from the Secretary to the Berhamj)ur Brahnio Somaj, 
one of the three Somaj cs which had petitioned against the “ Brahmo 
Marriage Bill,” — recording thgt a special meeting of the members 
had been called to ascertain their views on the subject ; that the 
amended Bill had been read to the meeting, and that the members 
present were unanimously of opinion that they can have no 
objection to the passing of the Bill. The other reply >vas sent 
from the “ Sanatana Dhariua Ilakshini Sabha,” a highly orthodox 
Calcutta “ Society for the preseiwation of [Hindu] religion.” At a 
meeting of this society, held under the presidency of the well- 
known Raja Kali Krishna, Bahadur, and attended by a large 
number of orthodox Hindus, including some of the most dis- 
tingtiished and leading Pandits of Calcutta, it was resolved that in 
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likely to affect the Hindus and their religion, and that therefore the 
meeting had no objection to the passing of the Bill. 

On the other hand, the leading members of the Mahomedan 
community sent up a memorial to the Legislature against the Bill, 
in the course of which they contended “ that apostates from 
Mahomedanism getting married under the Act, should, on reverting 
to Mahomedanism, be allowed to divorce their wives and marry 
again according to the rites of Islam.” 

Further, the anxious inquiries made by the opposition members 
of the Council among the provincial Hindu population had the 
effect of eliciting a variety of conflicting o])inions, some favourable, 
others extravagantly opposed to the Bill. It “ will lead to 
infanticide;” “will stand in the way of female education;” “will 
tend to give rise to perjury ;” “will undoubtedly create disaffection, 
distrust, and discontent,” &c. 

Then occurred the melancholy death of Lord Mayo, which 
suspended business for a time, and deprived the Brahmos of a firm 
friend to their Marriage Bill. At last, on the 19th of March, 1872, 
the Viceregal Council, under the presidency of Lord Napier, again 
took up the measure. Mr. Inglis moved his amendment (to confine 
the Bill to “ certain members of the Brahmo Somaj”), with an 
array of hostile opinions from his correspondents in the N. W. 
Provinces. Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. Robinson 
followed on the same side. Mr. Stewart, General Norman, and 
Sir R. Temple spoke in favour of the Bill. Mr. Stephen was fully 
equal to the occasion. He took up the various objections brought 
against the measure, analyzing them carefully in detail, and showing 
them to be unfounded. His masterly speech concluded with an 
eloquent defence of the claims of those Natives to civil protection 
from British Law, whose dissent from Hinduism was itself the 
result of English education. Lord Napier of Magdala added a few 
words in support of the Bill, and the debate was closed by a speech 
on the same side from the Viceroy (Lord Napier and Ettrick). His 
final expression of opinion is worth preserving, both for its own 
sake and as illustrating the calm and thoughtful spirit in which he 
treated the subject. 

‘ ‘ The seceding commuuities from the old religions are not at all likely to 
be of a profligate charaetjr. ITiey will probably bo (composed of mcm of 
intelligence and inomlity. When the middle class public in the lu’ovinces 
come to understand the movement better ; when they sec that these speculative 
religionists are persons of worth, and that marriage with them, far from being 
a careless, precarious, secular contract, is a religious tie, solemnized by a decent 
and holy rite, the Native public will, I suspect, regard the motives and 
provisions of the Bill rather with favour than re]5ugnance. In a word, I am 
disposed to believe that the provisions of the measure, as drafted by my hon. 
friend, Mr. Stephen, will give substantial and permanent satisfaction and 

• Inrtian Mirror^ March IS, 1372, . 
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protection to the classes for whoso welfare it is destined, and will not produce 
those prejudicial results in other classes which the opponents of the Bill would 
persuade us to expect.” 

Three days later, the Bill received the assent of the Governor- 
General in Council, and came into operation as Act III of 1872, — 
otherwise known as the Native Marriage Act.” 

The history of this long agitixtion may be fitly closed with a 
transcript of the Act itself in its final form, — only omitting a few 
of the less imjiortant sections and schedules. 


ACT No. Ill OF 1872. 

(Eeceind the assent of the Governor-General on the 22nd March, 1872.^ 

An Act to provide a Form of Marriage in certain cases. 

Whereas it is expedient to pro\ddc a fonri of niamaf^e for jx'isons who do 
not profess the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, IMiihamiriadan, Tarsi, Ikiddhist, 
Sikh or Jaina religion, and to legalize certain marriages th(‘ validity of which 
is doubtful ; it is hereby omicted as follows : — 

1. This Act extends to the whole of British India, and shall come into 
force on the passing thereof. 

2. Marriages may bo celebrated under this Ac t between piasons neither 
of whom professes the ChristLan or the .Ic'wisli, or the Hindu or the 
Muhammadan, or the Farsi or the Buddhist, or the Sikh or the Jaina religion, 
upon the following conditions : — 

(1.) — Neither party must, at the tiiiu* of th(' marriage, liave a husband 
or wife living : 

(2.) — The imm must have completed his age ol* oightecii ycjars, and 
the woman her ago of fourteen years, according to the (Trt,‘gorian calendar: 

(3.) — ^Each party must, if lie or she has not completed the ago of twenty- 
one years, have obtained the consent of liis or her father or guardian to the 
marriage : 

(4.) — The parties must not be related to caeli other in any degree of 
consangfuinity or affinity which would, according to any law to which either of 
them is subject, render a marriage between them illegal. 

1st Proviso. — No such law or custom, othc'r than one relating to 
consanguinity or affinity, shall prevent them from manying. 

2nd Proviso. — ^No law or custom as to consanguinity shall ju'evont thorn 
from maiTying, unless a relationship can be traced between the parties through 
some common ancestor, who stands to each of them in a nearer relationship 
thaniffiat of great-great-grandfather or great-groat-grandmother, or unless 
one of tho parties is the lineal ancestor, or the brother or sister of some lineal 
ancestor, of the other. 

3- The Local Government may apiioint one or more llegistrars under 
this Act, cither by name or as holding any office for the time being, for any 
portion of the territory subject to its admininistration. The officer so 
appointed shall be called ” Registrar of Marriages under Act III of 1872,” 
and is hereinafter ref errod to as “the Registrar.” The portion of territory 
for which any such officer is appointed shall be doomed his district. 

4. When a marriage is intended to be solemnized under this Act, one of 
tho parties must give notice in writing to the Itegistrar, before wlioui it is to 
be solemnized. 

The Registrar to whom such notice is given must be the Registrar of a 
distr^ withm which one at least of tho parties to the marriage has resided 
for fonxteen days before such notice is given. 
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Such notice may be in the form given in the first schedule to this Act. 

6. Tho Registrar shall flic all such notices and keep them with the rccor^ 
of his office, and shall also forthwith enter a true copy of every such notice in 
a book to be for that purpose furnished to him by tho Government, to be called 
the “ Marriage Notice Book under Act III of 1872,” and such book shall be 
open at all reasonable times, without fee, to all persons desirous of inspecting 
the same. 

6. Foui'teen days after notice of an intended maiTiage has been given 
under section four, such marriage may bo solemnized, imless it has been 
previously objected to in the manner hereinafter mentioned. 

Any person may object to any such marriage on tho ground that it would 
contravene some one or more of the conditions prescribed in clauses (1), (2), 
(3) or (4) of section two. 

The nature of tho objection made shall be recorded in writing by the 
Re^strar in tho Register, and shall, if necessary, be road over and exj^ained 
to wie person making the objection, and shall be signed by him or on his Dehalf* 

* * * * ^^ * * 

10. Before the maniage is solemnized, tho parties and three witnesses 
shall, in tho presence of the Registrar, sign a declaration in the form contained 
in the second schedule to this Act. If either party has not completed the age 
of twenty-one years, the declaration shall also be si^cd by his or her father 
or guardian, fjxccpt in the case of a widow, and in every case, it shall be 
countersigned by the Registrar. 

1 1 . Tho nuiniago shall be solemnized in the presence of the Registrar 
and of the three witnesses who signed tho declaration. It may be solemnized 
in any form, provided that each party says to the other, in the presence and 
hearing of the Registrar and witnesses, ‘ I, [-4,] take thee, [J?,] to bo my 
lawful wife (or husband).’ 

12. The marriage may bo celebrated either at tho office of the Re^strar 
or at such other place, within reasonable distance of the oflice of tho Re^trar, 
as the parti(}S desire : Provided that the Local Government may prescribe the 
conditions under which such marriages may be solemnized at places other than 
the Registrar’s office, and the additional fees to be paid thereupon. 

13. When the marriage has been solemnized, the Registrar shall enter a 
certificate thereof in a book to bo kept by him for that purpose and to bo 
called the “Marriage Certificate Book under Act III of 1872,” in the form 
given in tho third schedule to this Act, and such certificate shall bo signed by 
the parties to the marriage and the three witnesses. 

14. The Local Government shall prescribe tho foes to be paid to the 
Registrar for the duties to be discharged by him under this Act. 

The Registrar may, if he think fit, demand payment of any such fee 
before solemnization of the marriage or performance of any other duty in 
respect of which it is payable. 

The said Marriage Certificate Book shall at all reasonable times bo open 
for inspection, and shall be admissible as evidence of the truth of the state- 
ments therein contained. Certified extracts therefrom shall on application be 
given by the Registrar on the payment to him by the applicant of a fee to bo 
fixed by the Local Government for each such extract. j 

15. Every person who, being at the time married, procures a marriage 
of himself to be solemnized under this Act, shall bo deemed to have committed 
as offence under section four hundred and ninety-four or section four hundred 
and ninety -five of the Indian Penal Code, as tho case may bo; and the 
marriage so solemnized is void. 

10. Every person married under this Act who, during the life-time of 
his or her wife or husband, contracts any other marriag^e, shall be subject to 
the penalties piovided in sections four hundred and ninety-four anil four 
hunt&ed and ninety -fivo of tho Indian Penal Code for the of^ce of nmirying 
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ag^ during the life-time of a husband or wife, whatever may bo the religion 
wliich he or she professed at the time of such second marriage, 

17. The Indian Divorce Act shall apply to all marriages contracted under 
this Act, and any such mamage may bo declared null or dissolved in the 
manner therein provided, and for the causes therein mentioned, or on the 
ground that it contravenes some one or more of the conditions prescribed in 
clauses (1), (2), (3), or (4) of section two of this Act. 

18. The issue of marriages solemnized under this Act shall, if they marry 
under this Act, be deemed to be subject to the law to which their fathers were 
subject as to the prohibition of marriages by reason of consanguinity and 
affinity, and the provisoes to section two of this Act shall apply to them. 

19. Nothing in this Act contained shall affect the validity of any 
marriage not solemnized under its provisions ; nor shall this Act be deeme^ 
directly or indirectly to affect the validity of any mode of contracting 
marriage ; but if the validity of any such mode shall hereafter come into 
question before any Court, such question shall be decided as if this Act had 
not been passed. 

20. All persons who have heretofore contracted marriages in the presence 
of at least two witnesses, according to any form whatever, may at any time, 
previous to the first day of January, 1873, have such marriages registered 
under this Act, and such marriages shall therciupon be deemed to be and to 
have been as valid as if they had been contracted and solemnized under this 
Act : Provided that persons who have such marriages registered under this 
section must, on such registry, sign a declaration in the form given in the 
fourth schedule to this Act. 

No marriage shall be registered under this section unless conditions (1), 
(3), and (4) of section two were complied with ; and no such marriage shall be 
registered under this section if, during its continuance, either party has 
contracted a subsequent marriage. 

21. Every person making, signing, or attesting any declaration or 
certificate prescribed by this Act, containing a statement which is false, and 
which he cither knows or believes to be false or does not believe to be true, shall 
be doomed guilty of the offence described in section one hundred and ninety - 
nine of the Indian Penal Code. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

(See section 10.^ 

Declaration to he made by the Bridegroom, 

A B, hereby declare as follows : — 

1 . I am at the present time unmarried : 

2. I do not profess the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsi, 
Buddhist, Sikh, or Jaina Kcligion : ' 

3. I have completed my age of eighteen years ; 

4. I am not related to C D [the bride] in any dcgi’eo of consanguinity or 
affinity which would, iiccording to the biw to which I am subject, or to which 
the said C D\» subject, and subject to the provisoes of clause (4) of section 
two of Act III of 1872, render a marriage between us illegal : 

[And when the bridegroom has not completed his age of twenty •one years : 

5. The consent oi M N my father [or guardian,^ as the case may be] has 
been given to a marriage between myself and C D, and has not been revoked :] 

6. I am aware that, if any statement in this declaration is false, and ii 
in makinjg; such statement I either know or believe* it to be false, or do not 
believe it to be true, I am Hablo to imprisonment, and also to fine. 

(Signed) A B [the bridegroom]. 
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Declaration to he made hj the Bride. 

I, C Dy hereby doclaro as follows : — 

1. I am at tho present time unmarried : 

2. I do not profess the Christian, Jo^vi8h, Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsi, 
Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion : 

3. I have completed my age of fourteen years : 

4. I am not related to A B \the bridegroom'] in any degree of con- 
sanguinity or aflinity which would, according to tho law to which I am subject, 
or to which the said A Bis subject, and subject to tho provisoes of clause (4) 
of section two of Act III of 1872, render a marriage between us illegal : 

[Afid when the bride has not completed her age of twenty^one years^ unless 
she is a widotv : 

5. The consent of Jf iV' my father lor guardian^ as the case may be]y has 
been given to a marriage between myself and A By and has not been revoked:] 

6. 1 am aware that, if any statement in this declaration is false, and if in 
making such statement I either know or believe it to be false, or do not believe 
it to be true, I am liable to imprisonment, and also to fine. 

(Signed) CD Ithe bride]. 

Signed in our presence by the above-named A B and G D : 

G H \ 

I J > [three witnesass.] 

K L ) 

[And when the bridgeroom or bride has not completed the age of 21 yearsy 
except in the case of a widow : 

Signed in my presence and with my consent by tho above A B and G D : 

M Ny the father [or guardian] of the above-named A Blot C D, as the 
case may be]. 

(Countersigned) E F. 

Registrar of Marriages under Act III 1872 for the District of 

Dated the day of 18 . 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 

(See section 13.^ 

Registrar's Certificate. 

I, E F, certify that on tho of 18 appeared 

before me, A B and C Dy each of whom in my presence and in tho presence of 
three credible witnesses, whose names are signed here imder, made tho decla- 
rations required by Act III of 1872, and ‘that a marriage under the said Act 
was solemnized between them in my presence. 

(Signed) E F. 

Registrar of Marriages under Act HI of 1872 /or the District of 

(Signed) A By 
a D. 

QHy 

I J. 

K Ly 

Dated the day of 18 


I [three witnesses.] 
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1877 Dacca Gupta, Kainini Kanta 22 Vaidya Head Clerk in Judges’ Court, 

oakli^Qi • 

Nov. Mallik, Maha Lakshmi 14 Pir&li Eldest d. of Pr^ Nath Mallik 

6 Brahman of B^gh&chra. 



1878 Calcutta Chatterji, Chandra 28 Brahman Homccopathic practitioner at 
Nath Oya. 

May 3 Mangala Sunclari 20 BrCihman A lady from Andul Muiri, S. 

15 {WidoP'} of Calcutta. 
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Note 1. (No. 38.) The Makriage at Madras. 

The entire service used at this wedding was given in the Indian 
Mirror of Sept. 29, 1871. Tt opened with an excellent Marriage 
Prayer which is worth preserving. 

“01 jord ! W o lifi ve aasoinblcd now with oui‘ friends for the eolemnixation 
of this auspicious mamagii ceremony. Thou art the Giver of all good; 
wholly depending on Thee, wo hoscc'ch Thee to make it issue in good. Thou 
upholdest the sphere of domestic life. We take refuge with Thee. 
Lord of the Universe ! 'Thou hast creatc'd man. Thou sustainost him in 
childhood, and as he grows in age, Thou makost his soul grow in knowledge 
and virtue. Thou dost unite man and woman in j)ropev age with the chain of 
marriage, and by establishing pure love between them, Thou makesi them 
help each otln'i*. Thou dwellest in the midst of the family as the Family 
Deity, and abundantly dost Thou shower forth joy and peace. As Thou art 
governing this vast physical universe with Thy physical laws conducive to our 
good, so art Thou protecting every family hy sweet moral laws. Infinite is 
Thy merev, O Ijord I Thy goodness has no limit. Give us the power to 
imitate Thy incomparable love with which Thou art ever promoting the 
welfare of the world, and so purify our eveiy domestic relation and our every 
action, that we may bo enabhid to discharge all our social duties according to 
Thy injunctions. Om ! One only without a second ! ** 

The chief clauses of the mamage ritual which followed this 
were nearly identical with those given in pp. 11, 12 (with the 
omission of “ the beloved of my daughter except that the 
declaration of the bridegroom commenced with the following 
sentence : — “ This day, in the presence of the All-seeing God, and 
before this assemblage of Brahmos and their sympathizers and 
friends, I take thee as my wedded wife,” — the bride’s declaration 
being an exact pendant to this. The double prayer which ended 
the declarations (‘* May my heart be thine and thy heart be mine, 
and may the hearts of both of us be God’s ” ) 

“ was followed by the exchange of llower-garlands b( ‘tween the wedded pair, 
and the bridegroom then invested th(‘ bride with a plain and simple golden 
necklace, ciilled mangalyam or tally, as a token of maiTiage, th«i Hindu 
custom, in this instance of mntujalyadhahanamy being only adopted in respect 
of its propriety, and not in the sevtTal details of its observance. 

“ This was accompanied by llower-showers from the assembly, in expres- 
sion of their joy on the occasion, and by clapping of hands, and followed by 
a musical entertainment. 

“ Tho brido and bridegroom liaving then been asked to sit nearer together, 
and they having done so, the minister addressed them as follows.’* 

Here followed the addi'css which closed the first Bi-ahmo 
marriage in 1861 (see pp. 10, 11), and has been very frequently used 
since. Some other portions of that ser\'icc were also used at the 
Madras wedding, with slight modifications. 

Note 2. (No. 49.) The Story oe Bidhumukhi Mukerji, 

This wedding was the last scene in a history too remarkable to 
be omitted here, which forcibly illustrates me worst evils in the 
Hindu marriage system, and the conflict which Progr^ive- 
Brahmoism has waged therewith. I condense the chief incidents 
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(as nearly as possible in the original words) from the afiddavits put 
in at the trial, as reported in the Indian Mirror of January 24, 1871. 

About ten years ago, there lived at Nowgong in the district of 
Dacca, an elderly Brahman gentleman, Babu Srinath Haidar, and 
his married niece, Srimati Durga Sundari Miikerji. This lady was 
the wife of Babu Govinda Chandra Mukerji, a Kulin Brahman 
residing elsewhere, who had married eighteen wives in different 
plactes. According to the \isual practice of Kulin Brahmans, he 
visited them occasionally, chiefly for the purpose of receiving money, 
he supporting himself by tributes exacted from his several wives. 
Now Srimati D. S. Mukerji had a daughter named Bidhumukhi, 
who was born in Chaitra (March- April) 1853, and had lived ever 
since with her mother and great-uncle, and had never been under 
the guardianship or control of her father. In the same family-house 
lived also tw’o brothers, Barada Kanta and Sarada Kanta Haidar, 
nephews of Srinath Haidar and cousins to Bidhumukhi’s mother 
and herself. Sarada Kanta taught Bidhumukhi to read and write 
Bengali, she being under his tuition from the year 1865 to 18G9, 
when he left his ancestral home. In that year his uncle Srinath 
Haidar desired both the brothers not to visit or stay at the family- 
house, as they had publicly renounced the Hindu faith and joined 
the Brahmo Somaj. 

Apparently it was not long after this (but the date is not given) 
that Babu Srinath Haidar, being anxious to dispose of his great-niece 
in marriage, arranged that she should be married to a Kulin Brahman 
of Bibandi, in the Dacca district, who had already been married to 
thirteen wives, of whom eleven were then living. But Bidhumukhi, 
having from her education acquired a dislike to the practices and 
customs of the Kulins, and being greatly averse to this proposed 
marriage, wrote to her two cousins, the young Haidars, and to such 
others of her male relatives as she thought would be likely to sym- 
pathize with her, — complaining of the cruel way in which she was 
treated in the family, and begging to be rescued from such treat- 
ment, and from the dreaded marriage. Her great-uncle, perceiving 
her views and tendencies, threatened her with punishment if she 
should ever be seen reading or writing, and especially forbade any 
sort of communication with the two Haidar brothers. They were 
anxious to render her any assistance in their power, but their uncle 
being a man of great influence at Nowgong, they were for a long 
time unable to do anything openly to help her, especially as she was 
strictly watched by day and night. At last, about August 1870, 
her great-uncle arranged that the marriage should take place without 
further delay. Sarada Kanta Haidar (who was then studying at 
Presidency College, Calcutta), consequently intended to apply, as 
advised by counsel, to the sub-divisional magistrate of Munshigunge 
for assistance ; but meanwhile his brother Barad4 Kanta, who was 
residing at Dacca, yielding to the entreaties of Bidhumukhi, and 
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fearing that she might be married by force without delay, proceeded 
to Nowgong, and on the 5th of September 1870, stai^ted with her 
for Calcutta, On discovering her flight, her great-uncle dispatched 
several parties of sirdat^s or armed men in different directions, with 
irxstructions to bring her back by force. Now there was another 
family of brothers named Chatterji, living at Dacca, — cousins to the 
two young Haidars and Srimati D. S. Mukerji. The eldest of these, 
Shama Kanta Chatterji, was a Hindu (the other brothers are well- 
known Brahinos) and he took up the cause against Bidhumukhi, 
and issued a telegram in the name of her father (who was not then 
in Dacca), in the following words. 

“ From Gobind Mukerji, Dacca, to Jagoinohan, 2 Shibtola, 
Barabazar, Calcutta. 

“ Barada Haidar has stolen my daughter, Bidhu, with jewels 
and property. Apply on authority of this telegram to Kushtea 
Police for their arrest and telegraph me.’’ 

Fortunately the fugitives did not travel vid Kushtea, but vid 
Barisal (where they were kindly sheltered by Mr. and Mrs. D. M, 
Das), and they reached Calcutta safely on Sept. 14. Meanwhile 
every effort was being made for their apprehension, and the 
Magistrate of Dacca issued a warrant to the C’alcutta. Commissioner 
of Police to arrest Bidhumukhi, and also Baradfi Kanta Haidar 
and Prasanna Gupta (his companion), on the charge of abducting 
her. Srinath Haidar himself came up to Calcutta with this 
warrant, but his nephews brought the case before the High Court, 
where it was heard on the 20th of September, 1870, before the 
Chief Justice (Sir R. Couch) and Mr Justice Loch. Sarada Kanta 
Haidar and Bidhumukhi each put in a long affidavit narrating the 
case in full, and these were read to the Court by the chief counsel 
for the defence, Mr. Manomohan Ghose. The Court called for the 
record of the Dacca Magistrate’s proceedings, and ordered “that 
the execution of the warrant and all orders in the case be stayed.” 
In due course the record was sent up, but Sxdnath Haidar also sent 
a long petition (in reply to the above mentioned affidavits,) to the 
Dacca Magistrate, which the latter forwarded to the High Court of 
Calcutta, where the case was again heard on the 21st of January, 
1871, before Mr. Justice E. Jackson and Mr. Onokul Chunder 
Mukerji. The former decided (the latter concurring) that both of 
the warrants were illegal, the “abduction” without evil intent 
being no offence, and Bidhumukhi herself being not even charged 
with any offence to justify her arrest. 

This happy termination of the affair left Bidhumukhi, then not 
quite 18, free to take her own course, her own parents having taken 
no steps to obtain possession of her. Her generous cousins placed 
her in the Female Normal School of the In&an Reform Association, 
and afterwards in the Hindu Ladies’ School opened in 1873 by Miss 
Akroyd (now Mrs. Beveridge). But she was not destined to the life 
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of a governess. An attachment sprang up between her and an 
estimable young Brahmo of the ultra - progressive wing, Babu 
Rajaninath Ray, M.A. No legal marriage, however, was possible 
to them for a long time, as Act III of 1872 had then become law, 
which obliges minors who desire its protection to obtain the 
written consent of parent or guardian to their marriages. The 
young couple waited accordingly till, in the month of (^haitra 
(March-April) 1874, Bidhumukhi completed her 21st year, and in 
the following May the wedding was celebrated among a large and 
joyful company of friends, and the heroine of romance entered 
safely upon the every-day world, where she still remains as a happy 
wife and mother. The marriages of the two young Haidars will be 
found in my list at Nos. 37 and 50, the first of these being the wedding 
of Sarada Kanta, who died in a decline about two years afterwards, 
deeply regretted by all his friends. Barada Kanta Haidar and 
Rajaninath Ray arc active members of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj, the latter being also on its General (bminittee. 

Ill, Summarg of lltsulfe. 

From the foregoing Register it vnll be seen that Brahmo marriage 
has not yet ceased to be a novelty, requiring courage in the parties con- 
cenied. What j^roportion the ninety-three marriages here recorded 
bear to the total number of marriages celebrated during those eighteen 
years among persons calling themselves Brahmos, I am not able to 
say. But it may be noted that the names of the husbands and fathers 
in this Register include a large proportion of the names known in 
most of the active movements of the Brahmo (Uiiirch throughout its 
whole history. Brahmo marriage is, in fact, a ver}' definite pledge 
of fidelity to principle, and hence its high moral and social (as well 
as religious) importance. As it is very desirable to ascertain to what 
extent, and under what conditions, this reform has made its way in 
India, I add three tables, summarizing the chief results according to 
(1) chronology, (2) locality, and (3) the brides’ ages. 

Table 1. 


Year. 


Number of 
Marriages. 


Registered 

Marriages. 

Widow 

Marriages. 

Inter- 

Marriages. 

1861 


1 


— 

.... — 

.... — 

1862 


1 


— 

.... — 

.... — 

1863 


2 


— ' 

.... — 

.... — 

1864 


3 


2 

2 

1 

1865 


1 


1 

1 

.... — 

1866 


4 


3 

2 

3 

1867 


7 


2 

3 

2 

1868 


6 


3 

2 

1 

1869 


8 


6 

3 

2 

1870 


3 


3 

2 

2 

1871 


3 


1 

1 

. . ! . 1 


Total befoife the Act. . 39 


21 


16 


12 
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Year. 

Number of 

Ecgistered 

Widow 

Inter- 

Marriages. 

Marriages. 

Marriages. 

Marriages. 

1872 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1873 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1874 

6 

4 

3 

X 

1876 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1876 

16 

16 

3 

7 

1877 

6 

3 

....^ 1 

5 

1878 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1879 

8 

6 

3 

3 

Undated 

2 

— 

— 

.... — 



— — 


' — 

Total after the Act . . 64 

42 

20 

23 



■ 



Total from 1861 

to 1879 

. .. 93 

63 

36 

35 
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Tabl£ 3. 

Total Number of Number of widovi 


|e of Bride. 

Before the Act. 

After the Act. 

Brides. 


among these. 

9 


1 

— .... 

1 



11 


1 

— .... 

1 


— 

12 


3 

— .... 

3 


— 

13 


3 ^ . 

1 

4 


1 

14 


4 

8 

12 



15 


4 

6 

10 


2 

16 


4 

8 

12 


3 

17 


— 

(> 

6 


1 

18 


4 

3 

7 


4 

19 


— 

6 

6 


4 

20 


4 

2 

6 


5 

21 


— .... 

1 !!!. 

1 


— 

22 


— .... 

1 

1 


1 

23 


— .... 

2 

2 


2 

24 


— .... 

2 

2 


1 

25 


2 

— .... 

2 


2 

26 


— .... 

1 

1 


1 

27 


1 

— .... 

1 


1 

28 


— .... 

1 

1 


1 

Ages unrecorded 

8 

6 

14 


7 



39 

54 

93 


36 


1. The first thing which will strike the observer is the increase 
in the number of marriages since the Act of 1872 ; 54 having taken 
place in the 8^ years ending with August 1879, against 39 marriages 
in the lOJ years ending 1871. The average of widow-marriages is 
much the same in both periods : the inter-marriages show an increase 
in 1876 and 1877, but not in other years. For the unusually large 
proportion of marriages in 1876 I know of no reason (unless the 
Prince of Wales’ visit may somehow have acted as a stimulus). 

2. But although there can be no doubt that the Act has 
greatly encouraged and promoted Brahmo marriage, it will be seen 
Aat many Brahmos have not taken advantage of it to legalize their 
marriages. Of the 39 marriages before the Act, onfy 21 were 
retrospectively registered (according to Section 20, p. 38) ; but here 
some allowance may be reasonably made for the difl&culty of pro- 
ducing the witnesses to long-past events. Yet after the Act, 12 
marriages out of 54 were celebrated independently of it, and of 
course remain unregistered; although with the exception of one 
case in 1875, where the bride was only 13, the conditions of Act 
III appear to have been faithfully observed, as is frequently stated 
in the newspaper notices of such marriages. What, then, are the 
objections to the Act which still linger among a minority of those 
Theists who marry with Brahmic rites ? First, there is in some 
minds an idea tW the Registrar is put in the place of a priest, 
which deprives the marriage of its character as a sacrament. This 
(which is the Conservative Brahmos’ idea) is clearly a mis-appre* 
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hension of the facts. The Registrar need not utter a word through- 
out the whole ceremony ; all that is required of him by the Act is 
that he should witness the marriage, and should hear the distinct 
words spoken by each party to the other, “ I, [A] take thee, [B]’to 
be my lawful wife [or husband] ” (see Section 11, p. 37) ; after- 
wards certifying the facts of the marriage in writing, as in the third 
schedule of the Act (see p, 39). 

Secondly, objection is taken to the declaration, “ I do not 
profess the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Mahomedan, &c., religion,” 
partly on account of its merely negative character, and partly for its 
definite repudiation of the Hindu religion, which has usually been 
that in which the Brahmos have been born and bred. Many who 
arc thoroughly Brahmic in the repudiation of polytheism, idolatrj|r, 
and even caste, still cling to the dream that in some sense they still 
belong to the old faith of their country, only purified from its 
conniptions ; and to utter deliberately the words, “ I do not profess 
the Hindu religion,” is a step which they do not like to take. An 
esteemed Brahmo correspondent, when sending me word of several 
marriages in the North of India, wrote thus on the subject : 

** None of those marriages were registered under Act III of 1872, 
though they wore strictly performed accoreSng to Brahmic rites, and so were 
the two marriages of Lahore. The reasons why these maniages were not 
registered under Act III of 1872 were (1) that one of the contracting parties was 
Hindu, and (2) that the other parties had conscientious scruples to make the 
declaration r(3quired hy that Act to the effect that the parties do not profess 
Hinduism, Christianity, Mahomedanism, &c., &c. For my part I would 
rather declare that I i^rofess all these religions than that I do none of them, 
for I believe that all religions in the world are based on Brahmoism, though 
they contain also somo erroneous doctrines, just as many Brahmos harbour 
some incorrect notions of Brahmoism along with the true ones.’* 

Here we come upon one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
Brahmo Somaj as at present existing, — its lack of a hard and fast 
outline that can distinguish it indisputably from other religious 
communities. Pure Monotheism is, per se^ quite capable of being 
the centre of a very rigid system. But the sympathetic and appre- 
ciative spirit towards other faiths which is, in one respect, among 
the most hopeful and gracious features of Brahmoism is, at the same 
time, the source of (what I cannot but regard as) twotrf its greatest 
weaknesses, viz., (1) a reluctance in some quarters to formulate a 
distinctive ideal of faith and life which shall pursue its own inde- 
])endent career, and (2) a not infrequent tendency to relax the hold 
on those higher Brahmic standards, personal or social, which are 
beyond the sympathy of surrounding friends and neighbours. Of 
course, if a Brahmo does not feel that he has absolutely broken with 
Hinduism (and such may no doubt be the case with brave ‘men who, 
like the correspondent just quoted* are quite above the weakness of 
forsaking an impopular stan^rd once really adopted), or if, having 
utterly renounced Hinduism himself, he marries a woman who has 

I 
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not done so, it would be untrue in him to make, or to urge his bride 
to make, the declarations in Act III. And doubtless Brahmo mar- 
riage is a most important step in itself, quite independently of any 
co-operation with the Legislature. Let this be heartily admitted. 
Yet such co-operation is surely most desirable, if not too dearly 
bought : and Mr. Stephen went very closely to the point when he 
said that it was hardly possible for the Legislature 

‘^to hold other language on the subject than this — ‘ Be a Hindu or not as you 
please ; but be one thing or the other, and do not ask us to undertake the 
impossible task of constructing some compromise between Hinduism and not 
Hinduism which will enable you to evade the necessity of knowing your own 
minds.’ ” 

And the history of the movement shows that such renunciation 
of Hinduism was the only condition of the Act which could save it 
from the serious opposition of the genuine Hindus on one hand and 
the Conservative Hrahmos on the other. I cannot but hope that a 
re-consideration of these facts may lielp to outweigh the natural 
dislike to the merely negative declarations of the Act, at l(‘ast 
among those Brahmos who can conscientiously sign them. 

2. At tliis point let the reader look at Table 2, and it will be 
seen that Brahmo marriage in general, and Brahmo marriage under 
Act III in particular, have found very various acceptance in different 
localities. Of the total number of 93 marriages, 82 have been in 
Bengal. Calcutta heads the list with 38 (29 being registered) ; but 
these were not all the marriages of local residents, — many jiersons 
marrying there for greater safety or convenience. East Bengal 
counts 27 altogether, of which 13 were in Dacca, — 12 being after 
the Act, and 1 1 of these being registered ; while Barisal counts 6, 
all before the Act, all widow marriages and all registered. No 
other town in India after these three reckons more than two 
marriages. The Punjab counts 4, Oudh, the N. W. Provinces, and 
Bombay, each 2, and Madras, 1. Of these last 11 marriages only 
3 were registered. 

These facts plainly show that Bengal has been the chief field 
of distinctive Brahmoism, — East Bengal holding a position of 
activity only second to Calcutta. It is to this distinctive Brahmoism 
that Act III really owes its existence, and the chief fruits of the 
Act have been reaped in that field. But what have the Brahmos 
out of Bengal been doing all this time? Many of them besides 
the 11 recorded above, must surely have married since the founda- 
tion of the Somajes there. When will the robustcr races of the 
North and West emulate the spirit that has been shown in this 
matter by “ effeminate Bengalis ? 

« 

3. Of Table 3 I must frankly own that I cannot guarantee all 
its details. The chronology and locality of a marriage may be fairly 
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established by evidence, but the age of the bride is far more difficult 
to ascertain. I can of course only give the figures supplied to me, 
and these are sometimes differently stated by different authorities. 
In such cases I have usually given the lowest age, especially with a 
view to one fertile source of confusion. The old system stUl lingers 
in India of reckoning periods, not from the last amiivcrsary, but 
from the next ; thus Bidhumukhi Mukerji^s age at her wedding was 
put down as 22 in the list sent to me, though she was then omy a 
few weeks past 21 . In this, and in a few other cases, I was able to 
rectify the figures ; but it is probable that several others remain in 
which the reckoning remains uncorrected. Act III requires the 
bride to have completed her age of fourteen years “ according to the 
Gregorian Calendar ; ” and it may be hoped that this provision has 
begun to induce a more correct system of reckoning ages among 
those who make use of the Act. However, when all allowance has 
been made for these possible inaccuracies, Table 8 will still show 
three facts which cannot be mistaken, viz., ( 1 ) that a fair proportion 
of the Brahmo brides have been of adult age ; ( 2 ) that those of 
whom this cannot be said were still much above the merely infantile 
age which chiefly prevails in Hindu society ; and ( 3 ) that the 
s)iverage of age has visibly risen since the passing of Act III. The 
details given in the preceding Marriage Register will show that this 
has been the case even in several marriages which were not celebrated 
under the Act. 

4 . Lastly, it should be observ^ed that Act III has been useful 
to several Dissenters who are not Brahmos. Two, if not three, 
marriages took place under it dming its first year, which appear to 
have been of a purely civil character ; and ^ am informed of five 
other such marriages which have taken place since. In connection 
with this I must reluctantly refer to a very base objection which 
has been recently brought against the Act by the Calcutta corre- 
spondent of a Hindu provincial newspaper, viz., that ‘‘ men and 
women of the most questionable character have taken advantage of 
it to get themselves married,*' and that “ it is high time that the 
Act should be repealed, or so modified as not to sanction** such 
marriages. What is the real meaning of this ? Not, that the Act 
offers any special facilities to yoimg men for contracting degraffing 
unions, — ^its provisions all tell unmistakably in an op2>o8ite direction ; 
— ^but that if persons of adult age, and beyond parental control, 
who have already lived irregularly, are minded to amend their ways 
so far, at least, as to accept the restraints and responsibilities of lawM 
wedlock, they should be prevented from doing so, and be thrust back 
into hopeless evil. Once a criminal, always a criminal. Ma^ such 
a ruinous and demoralizing doctrine never find acceptance with the 
Legislature of Christian England. 
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retrospect’ of the year 1878 - 79 . 

The unexpected length to which the preceding Chapter has 
extended, leaves me but scanty space for the Retrospect of the past 
Brahmo year, which has been one of unusual activity in various 
departments. The more salient events alone, therefore, can be here 
epitomized. It will be most convenient to commence with the 
proceedings of the individual Somajes, and to estimate the general 
Xiosition of affairs afterwards. 


The Metropolitan Somajes. 

1. The Adi Brahmo Somaj. 

The anniversary festival of 1879 was opened by a very interesting 
gathering at the house of Babu Debcndra Nath Tagore, to do honour 
to the memory of Ram Mohun Roy. The project had been started 
by the Sadhamn Brahmo Somaj, in the hope that all sections of 
the Brahmo conunuuity might mingle together’^ to celebrate the 
memory of their founder ; and the authorities of the Adi Somaj, on 
being consulted, gave their hearty co-operation, and undertook the 
chief management of the affair. “ The attendance was large, 
numbering more than a thousand x)eople, and the proceedings were 
solemnand impressive from beginningtoend.’^ The following dcbiiled 
account was given in ih^ Brahmo Public Opinion of Jan. 23, 1879. 

‘‘ The meeting held in the house of Babu Debcndra Nath Tagore on 
Sunday last, in honour of the memory of Rajah Rkm Mohun Roy, was a com- 
pete success. All classes of the Brahmo community, with the exception of 
Babu K. C. Sen and hft friends, were fairly represented. Many friends came 
from the mofussil to be present on the occasion. Besides Brahmos, there were 
many non-Brahmo admirers of the Rajah. But the fact that lent the most 
interesting feature to the whole proceeding was the presence of Babu Ananda 
Krishna Bose, one of the cfirliest disciples of the Rajah. He is nearly past 
eighty, bending down beneath the weight of years, but his memory of his 
great master is nothmg impaired. He told us that ho copied the Rajah’s 
translation of the Vedanta before sending it to press. When speeches were 
beii^ made, and the good works of the Rajah were being related, tears were 
seen trickling down his eyes. The meeting from beginning to end was a 
solemn one. Babu Dijendra Nhth Tkgore [a son of Dobondra Nath’s and a 
minister of the Adi B.S.] in a short but pathetic speech explained the reason 
of hie having called that day’s meeting. Babu lilijnhrain Bose then read a 
letter whichhe had received the day before from Babu Chandra Sekhar Deb, 
one of the very few living friends and coadjutors of the Rajah. After which 
foUowed a song of the Rajah’s and a npw song composed for the occasion 
and sung by a blind man, a Brahmo, and an admirer of the Raj^. The 
song was very pathetic, and elicited frequent cheers. After this, Babu 
Nagendra Nath Qiatterii [of the 8&dh{uran B.R.], in a long and eloquent 
speech, related almost all the good works of the Rajah, his unwearied laboure 
in the cause of universal religion, his researches into the Hindu Shkst^, his 
studies into the ancient and modem lan^ages, his strenuous exertions on 
behalf of high English education, his untiring perseverance to suppress the 
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Suttee, his single-handed combats with all manner of literaiy assailants, his 
attempts to form a Bengali literature. All these were described in glowing 
and thrilling terms. The summing-up of his speech waff particularly touching 
and eloquent. Babu Eviinirain Bose, the president of the Adi Brahmo 
Somaj, was the next spealcer. lie related many interesting anecdotes about 
the Bajah. Some of these anecdotes he gathered from his late father, who 
was himself a disciple and coadjutor of the Kfijah. After the singing of' 
another hymn composed by the Bajah, Pundit Hhiva N&.th Sh&stri [of the 
S&.dhaKin B.S.] read an extract from an article contributed to the Somprakdshy 
by Babu Akhoy Kumar Datta. The portion read out was so touching that it 
molted many into tears. After which the audience proceeded to the Hall of 
the Adi Biuhmo Somaj, the voiy house of prayer built by the Rajah, and 
there the whole assembly stood up, and sting with one voice the celebrated 
hymn ^^Jayadeha^ Jayadeba'' [(xlory to God’’]. After which the assembly 
dispersed.” 


The Bkahmo Somaj of India. 

The leaders of the Brahmo Somaj of India took no part in the 
commemoration of Ram Molivm Roy. Their annual Mdghotsab was 
however distinguished by a unique feature of its own. On Thursday, 
January 23, the actual Anniversary Day (the usual services of that 
day being relegated to the following Sunday), Mr. Sen delivered an 
address in the Town Hall of CalcutBi on the subject — “ Am I an 
insjnred prophet ? ” I condense a brief abstract thereof from the 
Indian Mirror Extraordinary of Jan. 27, 1879. 

*• Fellow Countrymen and Friends, — Again and again has India asked 
me, * Art thou an inspired prophet . . Unfortunately the question 

gathers force year after year, and its intci'ost, like nsing and swelling surges, 
rushed on from pro\unce to province, from town to to^vn, and from presidency 
to presidency, till a purely personal question assumed the formidable proi)or- 
tions of a national problem . . . and began to affect the intei’csts of my 

country, and hinder the progress of my church This solemn 

question must be solemnly answered, . . lamnotgoingto justifymyconduct 

nor to defend my recent movements and actions. Judgment bolongeth to the 
Lord. . . I will tell you what i think of myself. . . lam among the 

sinners of the world, not among its saints. I am unworthy to touch the 
shoes of the least of the world’s prophets. . . Then what am I If I am 

not a prophet, I am a singular man. I am not as ordinary men are, and I say 
this deliberately. 1 say this candidly. . . My singularity began when I 

was fourteen yejirs of ago. I then abstained from anim*^ food. . . AiVhat 

was it that made mo so singular in the earlier years of my life ? Providence 
brought me into the presence of three very singular persons in those days. , . 

1 fell down and learnt contrition and repentance at the feot of John the 
Baptist. Why did lie come to mo Did he really come to me ? Yes, ho did 
come to mo, he whoso voice was heard in Judea several centuries ago. 

Then came another prophet far greater than ho, tho prophet of Hazarcth. . 
*Tako no thought, said He, for yoiir h'fc, what yo shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink, or what ye shall put on. Take no thought for the morrow.' " — 
[After this came the apostle Paul, who] gave mo but one lesson, and that 
was enough. He said unto me, * Let tnem that have wives be as though they 
had nono.’ . . . Having thus spoken to me through these eminent 

prophets, and taught me self-aenial and asceticism, the Lord took me away 
from the world altogether, and gathered me into His fold and into His church 
in the spirit world. And He said unto me — * I am thy church And doctrine, 
T am thy creed and thy immortality, thy earth, thy heaven ; I am thy ftmily 
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aad thy habitation, thy food and thy raiment, thy treasure here and in heaven. 
Believe in Me.^ . . The Loid said I was to have no heaven, but We in 

Himself ; no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and peroetual inspiration from 
heaven.” . . . All my prayers were addressed to Him, and all my know- 

ledge was derived from Him and not from books. . How can he who scarcely 
reads two books in 365 days be reckoned a wise or a learned man P . . 1 

am not holy, T am not rich, I am not learned. Yet have I the one thing 
needful. I have faith. . . 

If I am mystical, am I not practical too ? I am practical as an English- 
man. . Energy ? Yes ; I have that in it very great measure in my char^ter 
and in my church. It is the vigour and energy of the Enghshman or the 
American. My church is a vast, European Church, full of resolution, heroism, 
stren^h, and vivacity. My church has in it all the elements of European 
practical life. . In my church warm devotion and practical enthusiasm are 
commingled. 

“ For the last twenty years have I fought in the cause of God and of 
India. But men have attempted to prove that 1 have been guided by my own 
imagination, reason, and intellect. Under this conviction they have from 
time to time protested against my proceedings. They should remember that 
to protest against the cause I uphold is to protest agamst the dispensations of 
Goid Almighty, the Gk)d of all Truth and Holiness. I will make no secret 
of this, fori believe that my life is identified with my mission, 'and that 
remonstrances and protests cannot make me swerve from it. The Lord will 
vindicate His truth and the character of those who put their trust in Him. . . 
I have told you that I am a sinner, yet am I commissioned by God to preach 
certain truths. . In doing this work, I am confident I have not done any 
thing that is wrong. I have tried to do the Lord’s will, not mine. I havg 
ever proved consistent with myself, and preserved the integrity of my 
destiny. . Surely I am not to blame for anything which I may have done 
under Heaven’s injunction. If any one is to blame, the Lord God of Heaven 
is to blame for having taught me, and constrained me to do certain things for 
the good of my country. Under His command I have done so, and I will do 
ten thousand similar things as long as I live. . . . 

” I have indulged in egotism this evening, gentlemen, but I ask your 
pardon and indulgence. It is only the pressure m public opinion that has 
brought me here to explain my character and conduct. Am I a prophet ? No. 
Am I a singular man ? Yes. Can you wrest India from me ? That is 
impossible. I hold my ground, and with my valiant co-ad jutors around me, 
my proved and tried co-adjutors, I will hold the citadel of Truth, and will 
not give it up. . Either India or death. Either patriotism or infidelity. 
I have no other alternative. . Man’s creed, man’s counsel, I will not follow, 
but will trust and serve the Lord,” 

In this painful exhibition of an almost incredible scIf-im2)ort- 
ance, those readers who remember the controversies of last year 
may easily perceive not a merely . aimless flow of extravagant 
rhetoric, but a distinct confession of faith and manifesto of poUcy. 
Mr. Sen is not as ordinary men are the Lord has said that he is 
‘‘ to have perennial and perpetual inspiration from heaven and 
" men should remember that to protest against the cause which he 
upholds is to protest against the dispensations of God Almighty.” 
Although “ a sinner,” he is confident that he has not done any- 
thing that is wrong ” in his work, which has been all performed 
under Heaven’s injunction,” and he will do ten thousand similar 
things so long as he lives.” 
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Thin manifesto strikes the key-note of Mr^ Sen’s chief course 
during the past year. In sermons and leading articles, in prayers 
and exhortations, it is everywhere asserted by the organs, of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India that its members are entering upon a new 
and more advanced stage of religious life. The Mirror of Sept. 
28, 1879, tells us that long daily services are held, which “may, 
indeed, be regarded as the chief instrument for the furtherance of 
that object. Formal prayers and stereotyped addresses to an 
imaginary and abstract deity are giving way to sustained con- 
versation with Heaven’s King, and the pleasant flow of deep, 
unutterable sentiments.” 

To the same effect Mr. Mozoomdar also writes in the October 
number of his Tkeistic Quarterly Review (“ Indian Theism — ^a new 
phase”), saying, 

The foundations of the Brahmo church are being laid upon one single 
point — the felt nearness of the Divine Person. . , Have the public in India 

and England bestowed sufficient attention upon the peculiar language now-a- 
days employed by Brahmo devotees . If language be as it tndy is, an index 
to the life within, then it must be concluded that our Church is on the way to 
that vantage-^ound of faith, from where the sights and sounds of the higher 
world are distinctly seen and heard. Such significant words as these, seeing ^ 
hearing y and touching the Spirit of God, are becoming quite familiar among 
advanced Brahmos. . . . It is no fancy, no dreamy mysticism, no 

hypothesis, no ‘ I suppose,’ but real vision 

What is the nature of this “ vision ” may be seen, at least to 
some extent, in the papers headed “ Devotional ” (understood to be 
by Mr. Sen) in which the Mirror has latterly been publishing some 
of this so-called “sustained conversation with Heaven’s King.” 
Several of these “ conversations ” are too puerile and too 
irreverently familiar for quotation here. Others read like poor 
imitations of Ezekiel or the Apocalypse, and these latter are too 
often disfigured by angry fulminations (always ascribed to the 
Divine voice) against some supposed “ secret enemies of God,” who 
“ have put on the mask of Theists,” but who “ have not seen God, 
and ridicule those who have.” 

“ Whoso disbelieves or doubts a single passage in my scripture” [“upon 
the tablet of tlie hoait ”] “ is an unbeliever and an infidel. Whoso imagines, 
conjectures, dreams, or feels uncertain about the least of my scripture truths 
is not worthy of a place among true believers, and is imfit for the kingdom of 
heaven. "Whatsoever I say unto you is the truth.” 

“ Unto the apostles and ministers and missionaries I have ordained 
amongst you, yo shall give due honom and affection, and unto every one of 
them ye shall bo ever respectful and grateful.” 

“From the Bmhmo Somaj shall be winnowed away the chaff and the 
hiuk, and only the wheat shall be ^therod. . . Behold thousands of 

thieves and robbi^rs and infidels have foimd their way into my church ! But 
I shall make it too hot for them. The time cometh when they must have 
their reward. . . From my Church shall they be removed as poison and 
filth, that being purged it may live and those in it.” 
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Another feature of Mr Sen’s new regime is the institution of an 
order of Adhyapaks or “ professors of religion.” On Sunday, Sept. 
7th, 1879, four of the missionaries, including Mr Mozoomdar, 
“ received their vestments as Adhyapaks or j^rofessors” from Mr. 
Sen, who also delivered a special charge to them. ‘‘ The vestment 
was a yellow cloth, known in India as gairic bastra. The effect 
of the colour was good. The four missionaries sat upon elevated 
platforms in front of the pulpit ; and from thence read out extracts 
from the Bible, the Shastras, the Buddhist books, and the Koran, 
respectively.” On the following Sunday Mr. Sen also appointed 
another of liis disciples to be a “ singing missionary, ” and 
delivered to him a cliarge ” to that effect. The Sunday 
Mirror of October 12 states that an expedition was then being 
arranged “ to be composed of the Singing Missionary as the head, 
and a number of devout Brahmos including the minister and several 
missionaries, one of whom will act as general Secretary and 
receiver of alms ; ” and this band is to make a country tour, singing 
and lecturing at different places. 

It should be added, however, that all Mr. Sen’s theological 
teaching during the past year has not been of this sensational 
character. His long-closed “Theological Institution” was re- 
opened at the Albert Ilall, on the 29th of January, 1879, and he 
lectured there more or less continuously uj) to J\ily. The following 
is a list of his subjects, which, judging from the reports in the 
Mirror^ api^ear to have been generally well treated. The lectures 
are said to have been well attended, though whether chiefly by 
Brahmos or by outsiders, does not appear. 


January 

29, 1879. 

Hu; Kxisttmeo of Clod. 

February 

8. 

Thu wane, and our rulations to IJiui. 


22. 

Conscience. 

March 

29. 

Theism, Panthuisin, and Polythoism. 

April 

5, 

Omseienco and Freo-Will. 

} y 

19. 

The Infinite but Knowablo (lod. 

yy 

26. 

(Vmscience as the voire of God in the soul 

3Iay 

3. 

Knowledp^e and Faith. 

July 

5. 

The Philosopliv of K(*velation. 


19. 

Health. 


Mr. Mozoomdar has also given several lectures in Cahuitta 
during the year, of which the Mirror furnishes the names of the 
following, a few of which are re])orted at some length. 


Januaiy 

20, 1879. 

Why have not 1 left the Brahmo Somaj of India 

February 

— 

Natural Theology. 

July 

26. 

Wluit is Koligion ? 

August 

16. 

llio Life of Sakya !Muni. 

yy 

23. 

Perception. 

Hept. 

5. 

Our Lectures and Lectuiers. 

yy 

13. 

Our relations with the other sex. 


Of practical work there is not much to report. The Indian 
lUfform Association, “ after disappearing from the public gaze for 
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some held an annual meeting on April 4, 1879, Archdeacon 

Baly in the chair. The official Report states that the three Bengali 
periodicals issued by the I. R, A. have a good circulation, and that 
the Albert ( Boys’) School is flourishing ; a “ Band of Hope ” has 
also been organized, comprising 80 of the pupils. The Female 
Jlormal School is, as such, defunct, but the Girls’ School attached 
to it has “ after a temporary cessation of work,” “ lately been 
revived under the name of the Metropolitan Female School,” and 
contains at present 30 pupils. It is proposed to re-open the 
adult class shortly.” 

Meanwhile, a new movement “ has been inaugurated by our 
minister for the benefit of Brahmo ladies.” The Ary a Ndri Sabha^ 
or Aryan Ladies’ Society, is intended to avoid both the extremes of 
orthodox Hinduism and European civilization in the aims and 
pursuits of its members. “ The task of reform should be carried 
out in accordance with the pure manners and customs of Aryan 
Hindu women of ancient times.” This is the 2nd rule of the 
Society, and the 12th rule commences as follows : “ To serve the 
husband is the highest virtue of woman in this world,” — a significant 
hint as to the ideal set before the ladies. Mr. Mozoomdar, also, speak- 
ing of “female reform” in the July No. of his Review^ tells us that 

“ One disadvantage that has somehow got mixed with this important 
reform [in previous ycai-s] “ is the European model under which operations 
have been carried on. And the other disadvantage haa been the ^dual laxity 
into which of late the reform has fallen. A new attempt has oeen made by 
Babu K. C. Sen to remedy both these disadvantages in the organization of the 
Arya Nte Sabha.” 

Lastly, I have to record that on the 9th of April, 1879, Mr. 
Sen delivered a lecture at the Calcutta Town Hall, entitled,— 
“ India asks, — ^Who is Christ ? ” This lecture excited great 
sensation from the apparently near approach of its sentiments to 
some of the cardinal doctrines of orthodox Christianity. Many 
Christians were greatly rejoiced, while most of the Theists were 
extremely annoyed, and two well-known English Theists delivered 
somewhat vehement counter-sermons in Langham Hall, London, 
mai'ked by a bitterly anti-Christian tone which, I am thankful to 
say, was strongly disapproved by several of their Theistic hearers, 
and is quite foreign to the spirit in which the Protestant Brahmos 
are generally wont to speak of Christ. 

Now it appears to me that almost all the writers who have 
criticized this lecture have failed to perceive the real truth about it. 
In its earlier portions, no doubt, Mr. Sen’s language is such as to 
render misapprehension easy, — ^nay, almost unavoidable except to 
very close scrutiny. But if the reader will pass on to the latter 
part of the lecture, he will see that the speaker takes his real stand 
upon Hindu ground* For instance : — 

K 
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** In Clmst you see true pantheism. And as the basis of early Hinduism 
is pantheism, you, my countrymen, cannot help accepting Chiist in the spirit 
of your natioiml scriptures. . . Behold Christ comes to us as an Asiatic in 

race, as a Hindu in faith, as a kinsman and a brother. . . Christ is a true 

Yogi, and will surely help us to realize our national ideal of a Yogi. . . In 

accepting him, therefore, you accept the spirit of a devout Yogi, and a loving 
Bhakta, — ^the fulfilment of your national scriptures and prophets.” — (pp. 
16 , 16 .) 

This may perhaps be a new variety of Hinduism, but it certainly 
is not Christianity ; and it shows plainly how little intention there 
was in the speaker to depart from his own basis of thought. 
“ Accepting Christ,” in his vocabulary, did not at all mean becoming 
a Christian, but only adding another “ true Yogi ” to the roll of 
Hindu saints. The whole lecture appears to me to present a mere 
side issue, of no real import to Mr. Sen’s general course of procedure. 
That course is so unmistakeable in its general drift that I can only 
nlarvel that so many observers should overlook that drift, — either 
expecting him to become a humble Christian disciple, or discussing 
his utterances as if these represented the Brahmo Church, and were 
the index to any change of ground in that body. Brahmoism is not 
only ignored by name throughout the whole of this lecture, but it 
haq evidently no place in the speaker’s thoughts at the time. His 
position is, in fact, no longer a representative one, and even that 
position is not represented by this lectxire, — “ India asks, — ^Who is 
Christ ? ” as it is by its predecessor of only months, in which he 
* asserted that “ again and again had India asked ” Atm, ” Art thou 
an inspired prophet?” in reply to which query he said to his 
audience, “ / will tell you what I think of my self ^ This was nine 
months ago. Those who wish to know what he thinks of himself 
now should read the following conversation in the “Devotional” 
column of the last Sunday Mirror (Oct. 19), noting especially the 
passages italicized below. 

“I wish to know, Father, whether people are right in caUing me a 
Christian ? Am I a Chnstian P Dost Thou wish me to be a Christian P ” 

“ Thou art not, nor do I wish thee to be a Christian.” 

“ Am I a Hindu ? ” 

“ Child, thou art not, nor do I wish thee to bo a Hindu.” 

“ If I am nrither a Christian nor a Hindu, I am a Brahmo then. But 
they will not admit it.” 

” Neither art thou a Brahmo ^ in the popular acceptation of that term.” 

” What then will I toll people that I am, that they may understand 
my creed fully and never misrepresent it ? ” 

” Say thou art a man of faith. . . . Thou art very like a Brahtno or 

Indian Theist, and those around thee put thy name down in the Brahmo register. 
But I know, for I am omniscient, what is within thee. Thou art none of 
these. Nor is thy faith fully formed yet. Like ^men of faith thou art ever 
growing. Those who knew thee yesterday know thee not to day** 

Surely any claim which might still have remained to him to be a 
“ leader of Brahmoism ” is here struck down for ever by Mr. Sen’s 
own hand. 
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From this painful picture I turn with relief to the real history 
of the Brahmo Somaj. 

The Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. 

The Sadh&ran Brahmo Somaj has worked actively and stedfastly 
throughout the year in a variety of departments. The Executive 
Committee meets weekly, and the General Committee, quarterly : 
and their meetings have been regularly held and fully attended. For 
special work, sub-committces are often appointed, which bring up 
their reports when the work is done, or progress has been attained. 
In this way many excellent things have been aecomplished ; books 
have been issued, subscriptions collected, various business affairs 
have been transacted, and a greater amount of real work has been 
accomplished than the Brahmo Somaj has seen for many a day. 

One of the first requirements of the Sadharan B. S. was a 
Prayer Hall. The dissenting members of the congregation of the 
“ Brahma Mandir of India ’’ clearly saw, that, imless by means of a 
law-suit from which they rightly shrank, that building was virtually 
lost to them. Early in January 1879, an appeal was therefore put 
forth by the Executive Committee of the Sadharan B. S. requesting 
subscriptions for erecting a new building. This appeal met with 
very prompt and generous response, Babu Debendra Nath Tagore 
himself sending 1000 Rupees. A suitable piece of ground was 
bought, and a temporary erection run up in time for the Anniversary, 
when the foundation-stone was laid of the permanent Mandir which 
is now being built. I condense a report of this interesting ceremony 
from two accounts in the Brahmo Public Opinion of January 30, 1879. 

“ Scarcely was it dawn before men and women began to flock from all 
quarters of the town, and the morning hymns were begun. A little after 7 
the members of the Executive Committee appeared on the scene with the stone 
bearing an inscription commemorating the event. After the masons had 
flnished their last piece of work, aU the office bearers with their wives, and 
many other ladies and gentlemen, stood up around the place where the stone 
was to be laid, and Pandit S. N. Sfistn opened the proceedings with the 
following short speech. 

“ ‘ This day, the eleventh day of M&gh of the 1800th year of the Bengali 
Sak, the last day of the 49th year of the Brahmo Somaj and the beginning of 
the 50th year, tne first day of the new moon, we, old and young, men and 
women, have assembled hero to lay the foundation of the House of Prayer of 
the S&dh&ran Brahmo Somaj in the name of the great and holy God. The 
house that will be built upon this foundation shall be a place whem men and 
women of all castes and conditions of life will come and worship the One 
True God. No created thing or man shall be worshipped ; no man or 
scriptiue shall be accepted as infallible and the only way to salvation; no 
man, or thing, or book, or class shall be regarded as mediating between God 
and man. No pictures, or statues, or other symbols of any god, or goddWt 
or matar or prophet honoured or worshipped or to be worshipped in futuw by 
others shall kept. In the sermons and discourses to be deuvered here, due 
honour and respect sliall be paid to all the reli^ous scriptures and religious 
preachers of all countries and all ages. None shall be treated with conliempt, 
contumely, derision or despise. Here truths shall be coHeoted from all fihe 
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teacher and all tho scriptures of all countries. Hero the rights of man and 
woman shall bo equally preserved. To promote a pure relationship between 
men and womt'n, to refonu the evils and corruption of society, to })reserv'o 
the interests of justice and purity and to glorify tho nanu' of God above all, 
shall be the objects of all the sermons that will lx* preached from hero. With 
those hopes we laj*^ tho foundation of this noble and mighty undertaking. 
May God bless our work, and let all those prescuit here, bora in this country 
or elsewhere, strangers or friends, aid us by extending their goodwill and 
sympathy to our work.’ ” 

“ As tho principh'S were being enumerated and tht' prayers being offered, 
tears w('ro stx'n rolling down the cheeks of many a man and woman. After 
tho prayers were over, tho stone was hold aloft hy Pandit Siva Nath Skstri and 
the inscription upon it was read out in a loud voice, every word of which 
finding lodgment as it wore in tho dt'pths of our hearts. "Aft('r which tho 
stone was solemnly laid, all the office-bearers and their wives, and besides 
many other ladies and gentlemen, oven Brahmo children biking part in the 
ei'i'cmony.” 

Babu Shib Chundi'r Deb, as the oldest iiumilxu’ amongst us, laid tho 
stone, where a stone bottle containing tho first numbers of tlu' Samalachak^ 
the Tattva Kainnudi and the Brahmo Buhlic Opinion^ and a parchment roll 
bearing the following words had been piwiously placed. ^ he] Foundation 
of the Sadhkran Brahmo Somaj Mandir wiis laid this day tho 11th of Magh, 
Sak 1800, corresponding with 2 8rd January 1879, Christian Era, on the 49th 
Annivcrsiiry of tho Brahmo Somaj.’ Thus was the foundation laid in tho 
midst of thanksgiving and pmi&e.” 

I regret to have no space for any report of the other celebrations 
of this Anniversary, tho first held under the auspices of the Hadhainin 
B. S., blit tho following description of the large social gathering 
(when the CVilcuttu Bralinios entertained tlieir country friends) on 
the closing day must not he omitted, as it shows the catholic spirit 
in which the whole fc'stival was sought to be conducti’d. 

‘‘When all classt's of Brahmos assembled at 13 ^lirzapore Street, the 
promi.so.s of tho Sudharan Biuhnio Somaj office, many felt th<' good old days 
with their fraternal sympathies coming back. licn^ were protestors, non-pro- 
tCvStors, conscTvative.s and dnu.sthdnicft mi'oting one another on terms of friend- 
ship and feeling the hond.s of a common faith. Thort.* was divine service, 
conducted by one of tlu^ mofuhsil Brahmos ; hymns of praise and thanksgiving 
were also chanted, after which there was an interesting discussion about thi) 
best ways of promoting the interests of tho Brahmo Somaj as a society. Tho 
proceedings emded with a national dinner, whori) tlu? dishes provided wore not 
rich, but thoy woro supplied with tho sincerest goodwill, and hy tho hands of 
the members of our oongi’ogation, tho ministers taking pari in tho menial 
duties along with other brothn*n. There was a glow of pleasure and 
fraternal sympathy observable on almost every countenance. Thus ended the 
anniversary of tho Sadh^l^an Bmhmo Somaj, closing upon a period of 
unusual trouble and incf?ssant work, and inspiring us with hopes of greater 
usefulness in thcr future, llio merely of the Lorcl alone availeth.” 

Next may he mentioned a very important feature, — the adhesion 
of many of the young students at the tialcutta (k)llegcs, and the 
active interest shown l)y them in Theism, both in its speculative and 
religious aspects. A “ Students’ Weekly Service ’’ was started on 
April 27, 1879, which meets on Sunday mornings at 7 a.m. The 
service and sermons are usually in English. On the day of re- 
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opening after the summer vacation, about 60 students were present, 
and the service was conducted by Mr. Ananda M. Bose. In his 
sermon, “ he showed the connection between education and religion, 
and urged the students to make religion the basis of their life, and 
to contribute their help to the cause of the spiritual improvement of 
their motherland.” The B, P. Opinion of Aug. 21 also mentions 
that “ a prayer meeting has been established at Kalia in Jessore by 
a number of students, and a students’ service has been inaugurated 
at Cuttack by some of the members of the vSadharan B. S. . The 
revival of religious ardour among our young friends of Calcutta and 
the Mofussil is very cheering.” 

Besides these services, the Young Men’s Theistic Society holds 
monthly meetings at the Sadharan B. S. Office, for lectures and 
discussions. Five of these are reported this year in the B, P, Opinion^ 
as follows. 

April 25, What India wants. 

May 9. Is India prepared to accept Christ \ 

July 11. The Relation of Hiunan Natiuc to Morality : Part 1. 

Aug. 8. Ditto : Part 2. 

Sept. 26. Ditto : Part 3 ; Conscience. 

The discussion on the second of these evenings was so interesting 
that I present it in full, from the Report in the B. P, Opinion of May 
15, 1879. 

At an ordinaxy mooting of the Young !Mcn’s Theistic Society, held at No. 
13, Mir/aporc Street, on Fiiday, the 9th ^fay, at about 5.30 p.m., BabuSurya 
Kuiiiiir Chiittorji delivered an oi'al discoxu*.so on the following subject : — “ Is 
India pivpai'ed to accept Chi’ist ? Babu llenimba Chandra Maitra, B.A., 
was in tlie chair. 

The lecturer said that the subject of the discoxirse was made important 
in our eyes by the present agitation. He stated the three points of view from 
which different men regarded Christ : — (1) As a historical personage of great 
j)icty : (2) As an ideal being without historical existence : (3) As tho 

Hfiviour of mankind, the mediator Ixdwcen God and man. The lecturer said 
that Thoists could never accept Christ in the last sense, as they inculcated 
ilirect communion and relationship btdween God and man ; they were in need 
of no mediator. Only a few (‘ducatt.*d men were able to accept Christ in the 
right spirit ; but the great bullc of the people shrank back with horror from 
(Christianity pn'stmted to th(!m through foreign manners and customs ; oven 
vsuch a man as Debendra Nkth Tagore said that the name of Christ should not 
bo associated with the Bnihmo 8omaj. AVhat then would be the feelingof 
tho masses ? still it was sjiid that India was anxious to know Christ. The 
h'cturer wjxs'of opinion that India did not want Christ for her salvation ; that 
tho Theistic religion of India was in no way inferior to the teachings of the 
Bible, that the Vedas and the Upanishads wore sufficient for our salvation ; 
tho precepts of the Bible mighf bo beneficial to xxs in many reacts, but 
our nhastras were sufficient for us. Nay, an honest inquirer could do without 
any shdstra or scriptui’O ; tho soul which was inspired by God did not look 
to tho Veda or Upanishady Bible or Christ, for its sah^ition. Wc as Brahmos 
should accept truth from every quarter, but wo were not to regard any 
scripture as infallible. Theists could not accept Christ as a mediator, but as a 
man of deep ^irituality ; so they honoured Mahomet and others ; hut they 
could not ascribe special di\dnity to Christ ; they were ready to attnhute to 
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him that divinity which was the birth-right of every man, bnt nothing more ; 
however high Christ’s life might be, still he had his frailties. Theists honoured 
him as a religious teacher ; but there was no more divinity in him than 
what eve^ man had. He was a religious genius ; [but^ the people of India 
loved their sages and more than Christ, the near being dear by nature’s 
law. India had been preaching the unity of the Godhead from the earliest 
times, when other countries had been immersed in darkness. The lecturer 
concluded by saying that it was God whom we honoured, and that if we left 
the Father to seek the son we were surely degenerated. 

Babu Sit^i NSith Datta remarked that if India did not ask who Christ 
was, she was surely blind to the great fact that the most civilized nations were 
bowing to Christ ; that Christ could be accepted by us neither as a mediator 
nor as the centre of religious life, though some of the missionaries of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India insisted on the necessity of a human centre in all 
religious organizations. Christ should be accepted, [though] only as a great 
man, as a reservoir of high religious life, for more reasons than one ; (1) 
because truth should be accepted from every quarter ; (2) because there was 
something in the spirit of Christianity which gave activity to religious life and 
which the Hindu shastras were wanting in, their tendency being towards 
inactivity ; this could be well understood by comparing India with Europe. 

Babu Gkivinda Chandra Mukerii said that there were two ways in every 
state of society ; that people generally walk in the circuitous path trodden by 
others, while some venture to discover a new and an easier path and others 
follow them ; that the Jews believed in a revengeful Deity ; Christ came and 
preached a loving God ; but that to go to the Father through the son was a 
circuitous w^, and it was now high time to discard that idea. Christ showed 
God as the Father, but the Hindus looked upon Him as both Father and 
Mother. Christ’s doctrine of love was certainly very high and ho should bo 
accepted as a moral teacher. India was in need of men like Christ, men who 
would sacrifice everything for their faith. We did not want prophets, we had 
had enough of man -worship ; our conscience should be our guide. Then the 
speaker said that the activity of Europeans was owing not to Christianity 
but to their new life, and that India was superior to Europe in morality. 

Pundit Sivankth SSatri, in making his remarks, asked what relation we 
had to Christ, and whether India’s salvation depended on the solution of this 
question. He said that we as Theists could do impartial justice to this 
question ; that we were like bees gathering honey from different flowers, not 
caring whose they were ; that it was narrowness to reject any truth ; but 
that the errors should be discarded and truth accepted. We were iirepared to 
accept the general tenor of Christ’s teachings, but not everything exclusively. 
A new order of beings had arisen — divine men or human divinities ; for him- 
self, ho could be satisfied with God on one side and man on the other ; if 
Christ were called a man, the speaker said, ho would feel himself raised and 
ennobled, but that the whole beauty of Clirist’s life would be destroyed, if he 
were called God ; he should be honoured like any one else who had lived and 
died for God. Then he supported the views of Babu Sit^kth Datta, and sjiid 
that all Hindu Skdstras tended towards contemplation, asceticism and self- 
abnegation, while Christianity taught love and duty, toil and sacrifice; if 
these two could be blended together the result would be admirable. Then he 
insisted on the study of Christian writings as well as our own S^idstrasy as 
otherwise there was a strong likelihood of our being one-sided, whereas the 
study of all jShdstraa and scriptures would make our hearts catholic. As 
regards Jesus himself, he said, that doubts were entertained whether there was 
such a being as CTirist ; that even granting that such a being had existed, 
there had been men among his followers superior to him in many respects. 
Christ was. not infiedlible, but |he was an extraordinarily gifted man, an 
elevating power in [Jewish society, as were all great men and women, with 
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regard to the societies in which they lived. We want the life of Christ for 
our country ; we should accept his teachings with howed heads and profound 
respect ; but nothing more ; as a man he had his failings, as a great man he 
had his virtues. The speaker could not say whether whole India was asking, 
who is Christ F *’ Ho asked whether India should ask such a question or 
not, and answered the question by saying, that at least she should if she did 
not. He concluded with an exhortation to the hearers to accept truth and 
reject falsehood, with conscience as their guide. 

The President remarked that Christ was a man who had few equals ; [buQ 
that there might be men equal, nay, superior to Mm in many respects. His 
life was a sweet one ; ho was the nearest approach towards an embodiment of 
the poetry of religion ; but he was not a perfect man. His was a life of 
resignation to the will of God, but his resignation fell short of the ideal ; when 
tortured with sorrow, he cried out, “ 0 Father! let this cup pass away from 
me if possible ; this was an utterance of agony, though he said soon after, 
** But, Father, let thy will be done.’* We could accept him as a guide, as an 
ideal which we might take advantage of to elevate us. He insisted on the 
necessity of placing some high ideal before our eyes. He ascribed the long 
influence of Christianity to a concurrence of favourable circumstances — Christ’s 
religious activity, and his birth near Europe, which was just then rising in the 
scale of society. Then he said that India ought to be prepared to accept 
Christ, that Chnst was like a dazzling light, and &at people being blinded by 
his dazzling virtues worshipped him as God. 

The proceedings concluded at 7-30 p.m., with a vote of thanks to the 
chair and to the visitors present. 

The Mission Work of the Sadh^n B. S. has been conducted 
with remarkable vigour from the beginning. The staff of travelling 
missionaries is small, but comprises some very earnest and able men. 
The Annual lleport of the Somaj for 1878 thus summarizes their 
first year’s labour. 

“The mission work of the Skdhkran Brahmo Somaj during the year 
under report has been extensive and most encouraging. Our missionaries 
have visited different parts of the country, have conducted Divine Service, 
held prayer-meetings, delivered discourses, and taken part in various pro- 
ceedings with philanthropic and charitable institutions. Pandit Siva N&th 
Skstri made [al tour through the N. W. Provinces and the Pani&b. Pandit 
Rkm Kumkr Vidykratna visited the Somaj es of Northern Bengal and Assam. 
Babu Ganesh Chunder Ghosh travelled, through East Bengal, while Panefit 
Bijoy Krishna Goswkini made Dacca the principal field of his work, and paid 
occasional visits to some other Somaj es. 

** Besides the above-mentioned gentlemen, many earnest and zealous 
members both in Calcutta and in the mofussil have tri^ to preach the truths 
of Theism in their own spheres. Many of them are actively employed in 
other paths of life, consequently the time they devoted to their self-imposed 
work was a deduction from their hard-earned leisure. This fact entitles them 
to our redoubled gratitude, and the Skdhkran Brahmo Somaj has to accord to 
them its most cordial thanks.’* 

Forty pages of the Annual Report are occupied by the detailed 
reports (in Bengali) sent in by the above named missionaries and two 
others, Babus C. C. Sen of Jalpaiguri and Padmahas Goswkmi of 
Nowgong, Assam. Space forbids any extract narrating their travels 
and labours, but I cannot omit the folloAving portion of the East 
Bengal report, containing some valuable advice by the experienced 
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missionary, Pandit B* K. Goswami, the present minister of the Dacca 
congregation, and a inuch-rcspcetcd “pillar’^ of the Brahnio Somaj. 

“ The way in which Brahmoism is now being propagated does not seem to 
me to be the right one. I will therefore mention a few methods through which 
it can be done. 

1. The missionaries ought to bo divided into three classes. 

(a) Such of the anusthdnic Brahmos as are distinguished for their good 
life and are working with laudable zeal in the B. S. while supporting them- 
selves by following secular avocations, ought to be classed as lay missionaries. 

{b) Those that travel about to preach Brahmoism and who do not accept 
of any pecuniary help from the B. 8., but maintfiin themselves by their own 
means, should bo classed as honorary missionaries. 

' (c) Those who accept of aid from the B. S. are paid missionaries. These, 
like all other paid servants, must obey the orders of the B. S. . 

The absence of such rules may produce harm in the future. 

2. The mission work ought to be done by local lay missionaries in places 
where there is a Brahmo Somaj . If the local Brahmos depend upon the casual 
missionaries sent out to them, their religious thoughts and culture will begin to 
die out. And without the help of a missionary they will never be able to clean 
the rust that may have fallen over their hearts. 

3. The honorary and paid missionaries, by visiting such places as have no 
Bmlimo Somaj es, should preach Brahmoism and endeavour to establish Somaj es 
there. Through this their life will bo ennobled and become strong in religion. 

4. Observing the present misfortunes of the Brahmo Somaj, the public 
now treat it with contempt. It behoves the missionaiies therefore to preach it 
to the world by the examples of their own lives. There is more good done by 
a single example than by a thousand admonitions. If every Brahmo can make 
his own life an example, the Brahmo Somaj will soon be freed from its bad 
name. 

5. We should combat for truth, and should not bo factions. The 
missionaries ought to bear this especially in mind. 

The purity aiid generosity of Bnihmoism should bo made known. But 
we must not support untruth and unrighteousness in our desire to become 
generous, nor must we, in our eagerness to preserve purity, destroy largeness 
of mind. 

6. Humility and dignity should be the ornaments of the missionary 
life. We should not be haughty, but at the same time we should not give ui> 
true dignity to make a show of false humility. 

Independence of mind is the chief helpmate of religious progress. We 
must guard against sacrificing real independence to an artificial humility. 

7. Love of God should be the in-dwelling light of tho missionary. He 
must not make a show of devotion to pass among men for a devotee : but tho 
spirit of devotion must flow from his body and mind. Devotion is the very 
life of a Brahmo, therefore we should especially preach devotion. 

8. It must likewise be announced that the perfoimance of every work 
in life with a desire to please God is also worshipping Him. 

The educated class has not shown much sympathy with Bnihmoism, 
because it has not beeii given forth in this fashion. 

We must use earnest efforts to make tho Brahmo Somaj an asylum for 
the learned and a seminary for tho unlearned. 

Many have for some time boon regarding Brahmoism as tho religion of 
hermits and ascetics, and it w'as also represented as such. The Stidhkran 
Brahmo Somaj should, by removing this erroneous notion, proclaim Brahmoism 
as the religion|of the secular and domestic life. Tho idea of a spiritual guide 
and director'which has prevailed in tho B. S. of India, should not be allowed 
to enter the S^uih^an B. S. We must be vigilant on this point.” 
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* * “ Bowing at the feet of the Gracious God, I pray for the welfare 
of the Brahmo Somaj.’* 

In spite of the untimely death of one of the missionaries, and 
the disabling illnesses of two of the others, the Mission Work of 
the present year has been carried on with unabated activity, and has 
extended its range beyond that of last year, Pandit S. N. Sastri 
having made a very successful tour through Western (as well as 
Northern) India, including visits to Bombay, Guzerat, and Sindh, 
from whence very interesting details of his proceedings have been 
sent to the B, P, Opinion. A system of rules for the appointment 
and training of Missionaries has, after long deliberation, been passed 
by the General Committee of the Somaj. The speciality thereof 
lies in Rule 6. “ Training will be given (1) with a view to qualify 

missionaries to preach amongst and to influence the masses ; (2) with 
a view to influence tlfc more educated portions of the community.” 

I much regret to have no space for any biography of the young 
missionary whose death is referred to above. Pandit Padmahas 
Gosvami was a native of Assam, and laboured among his own people. 
“ He was single-handed and alone w’hen he embraced Theism, but 
by his noble soul and perseverance soon succeeded in getting around 
him a band of sympathizers and friends. Many through his influence 
accepted the principles of Brahmoism, and some of them have joined 
the Somaj in the face of terrible social persecutions.” He died of 
small-pox on the 13th of April, 1879, faithful and fervent to the 
last. “ In him the Sadharan B. S. has lost a valuable co-adjutor, 
and the province of Assam a zealous, disinterested, sincere, and 
kind-hearted religious reformer who w’’as the centre of a new life.” 
—{B. P. O., May 15, 1879.) 

Lastly, it should be recorded that various members are exerting 
themselves very earnestly to promote the improvement of women. 
The membership of the Somaj is open to both sexes, and one lady 
is already on the General Committee as the elected representative of 
a provincial Brahmica Somaj. This cordial desire to help the other 
sex to rise out of its present low estate is shown in the following 
gleanings compiled (and condensed) from the B, P. Opinion of the 
present year. ' 

(J?. P. O.y May 1, 1879.) “On Saturday last Babu Dwarkan^ith G&nguli 
delivered an interesting lecture on ‘ What has the Brahmo Somaj done for 
women ? * The delivery of the lecture occupied more than three hours. All 
this time the lecturer kept his hearers engaged with the mrration of facts, 
events, and interesting anecdotes from the history of social reform in the 
Brahmo Somaj . When listening to the discourse we felt the truth of the 
saying, that facts are more impressive than rhetoric. The lecturer began with 
Rajah R&m ]Mohun Roy and showed how at all times during tho history of our 
Somaj tho other sex has received some share of its attention. He narrated 
with a glow of enthusiasm the doings of the Baris&l and Bhkgalpur Brahmos of 
former times, in connection with t!Us movement. He also paid a just tribute 
of praise and gratitude to the few noble-hearted young men, then most^ 
students of our colleges, who rescued a number of young widows and Knlin 
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girls iVoiii a lifo of suffering and luisory. Their euri*(*r of roimintie chivalr>' 
commenced with tho rescuing of Bidhunmkhi [Mukei'ji] and terminated with 
the timely saving of about a dozen young girls. These young men were 
mostly poor, and the manner in which they taxed themselves, sometimes to 
the last farthing of their pocket-money, to carry out their self-imposed work 
of chivalry, was really touching. It w^as also told as a fact deserving of 
notice, that the late Native Ladies’ Normal Scliool was first shirted by Koshub 
Babu at tho instance of tho young m< n spoken of before. It appeared from 
the discourse that long before the Brahmica Somaj of (.'ahnitta was cshiblished, 
there wore similar Somaj es at Barisal and some other Mofussil stations, and 
tho lecturer tried to prove that Babu K. C. St'ii instcwl of being the actual 
leader in many of these movements was often led by his friends. On the 
whole the lecture was so interesting, that it should bo published in pamphh?t 
form. The vast array of facts and information that our friend has collected 
will form an impoi-tant chapter of the history of our Church, — one that has 
not been as yet written.” 

June 6, 1879). ‘‘Balm D. N. GCinguli concluded his most 
interesting lecture on ‘ What ha.s the Brahmo Somaj done* for women ? ’ on tho 
17th of May, by stating liis views on ‘ What tlu* Brahmo Somaj ought to do 
for women.’ In his opinion, men should not place any obstacle in the waj" 
of tho education and improvement of our wonu‘ii by circumscribing thfr 
subjects they are to loam. Imismueh as tb(‘ < apabilities of women have not 
yet been sufficiently tested to determine thenr aptitud<' or disability in the 
pursuit of any particular subject, no limit can iit the ])resent state of their 
progress be set beyond which they are not to proceed. lie lYU'ntioned the 
names of some of the ladies who proved themselves efficient in sonu* of those 
branches of studies which were considered by the men of the time to lie wholly 
beyond tho reach of their comprehension, and who out -lived to belie by their 
life the unfounded theory that great intellectual strain tends to harden the 
heart. At school, culture and not accomplishments ought to be the primary 
object to which their attention should be dinjcted. At home, tliey should 
also be trained to perform all the domestic' duties. Then, speaking of the in- 
troduction of men in the societies of women, ho said tliat great precaution in 
this respect is highly desirable in th(5 present state ‘ of Native society, as the 
indiscriminate mixing may do liaiin and may retard the furtherance of the 
object of elevating the ideas of men regarding women. . . lie? mentioned 

three means of improving the statu.s of women : — (1) Societies for men ; (2) 
Societies for women ; and (11) Societies in whieh mc'ii and women should both 
take part for their mutual ediii cation. In his ojiiiiion we may only then 
cease to be iinxious aliout our women wlnm tliey Iiavo gained a position in 
society by their noble deeds. The third thing whic h lie said the Brahmo 
Somaj ought to do is to educate' our women in a way that thc‘y may earn an 
independent livelihood, in order to mitigate* many <if th<*ir miseries and ills 
inciclent on a life of destitution.’' 

(Jf.P.O., Aug. 7, 1879.) “ A sueiety for the improvement of the* Brahmica 

ladies has been established in Calcutta. The prfdiminavy mee ting of tlie 
society was held last Friday at the jiremise'sof Babu Anandri Mohan Bose, and 
was presided over by the venerable Babu Itamtanu Lahivi. The* Society pro- 
poses to hold weekly meetings every Saturday. Tho first and third will bo 
devoted to prayer and the religious and moral instruction of tho ladies, the 
second, excltisivclv consisting of females, will have^ tliseourses road and 
discussions carried on by tho ladie*s themselvejs ; the* fourth will be a social 
gathering consisting of ladie‘S and select gentlemen, at whicli Avill be give*n 
lectures with scientific experiments, with readings, music, and other use*ful 
emtf'Ttainments. ” 

{B.F, 0., Aug, 28, 1879.) “ Wi.* are exeajcdingly glad to find that tho Ladies’ 
Association which w’as recently fonned is doing use'ful work. At the dis(*ussion 
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meeting hold on Sutiirday, the 16th iuHtant, thu subject for consideration was 
‘ Itow our ladies can inak(; the host use of their time in the pi’csent state of our 
society.’ Two of the ladit's present read papers on the subject, and four other 
members joined in the discussion. As the outcome of the meeting, a ladies’ 
working committee was a])pointed, having for its object (1) the visiting of the 
different Brahmo families at least twice in a month, (2) attending and nursing 
in sickness, (3) teaching at home those memb(.‘rs who are comparatively less 
advanced, (4) charity. It was also arranged that materials purchased by the 
funds of the association should be distributed amongst the members that they 
might prepare with them various articles of use by needle-work, which would 
be afterwards sold in aid of various works of charity. About 30 ladies became 
members of the association in that meeting. On Saturday last, there was a 
most interesting and pleasant social gathering at the house of Mr. A. M. Bose, 
at which about 3o hidies and 12 gentlemen, besides several little 
girls, were present. Proceedings oi^ened with music, after which, 
there were short .'iddr(‘sses by Dr. M. ]M. Bose and Babu XJmesh 
Chunder Dutt on some of the leading current topics of interest. 
This was followed by a short lecture on Blood. After this, views of various 

I) laccs in Europe and America, illustrated papers, photographs of natural 
objects, microscopic views, &c., were shown, and refreshments were handed 
round. ’Then came a Hcu’ics of most interesting electrical experiments, and the 
exhibition of some scientific apparatus. Conversfition and music concluded 
the proceedings of a most pleasant evening which every one present seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy. We caimot but think that meetings such as these will 
produce a beneficial educational influence on the minds of our ladies.” 

The Bengal Ladies School (founded by Babus Ananda M. Bose 
and Durga M. Das) of whose good progi*ess and consequent 
amalgamation with the Betliune School a brief report was given on 
pp. 88, 89 of my last Brahmo Year-Booh^ continues to keep up its 
reputation. At the last Plxamination of the Calcutta University, 
Miss K. Bose passed tlie Entrance Examination in the second 
division, failing of the first by only one mark. Miss K. Sen and 
Miss A. Das passed in the ]\Iinor Scholarship Examination, the one 
in the first division, and the other in tlie second ; and Miss S. P. 
Bose passed the \"eriiacular Scliolarsliip lilxamination. A fonner 
pupil of this school, then Miss S. Das, and now Mrs, P. K. Ray of 

J) acca, is doing good work in her new home, teaching the girls of 
tile Eden School in her own house, and helping her sex gencx’aliy 
both in educational and religious res})ects. 

It should be added that a “ Iligher-elass English School for 
boys, entitled ‘‘ The City School,” w^as opened last January at 
13, Mirzapore Street, Calcutta (the Sadlmuii B. S. Office), under 
the rectorship of Mr. Ananda M. Bose. Within the month it 
mustered on its rolls 300 boys. In the following April we read 
that a few M.A.'s and B.A.’s of Calcutta have started a night 
school with a Sunday School atbiched to it, in the premises of the 
City School. Students will be taught free of charge and lessons will 
be given in Bengali, Hindi, and English.” A Boarding Institution 
for the accommodation of about 50 students was opened at 45 
Beniatola Lane on the 1st of May, and has been highk successfal. 
These various educational institutions, though in no official relation 
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to the Sadharan B. S., are founded and supported by its members, 
and illustrate the character of their sympathies and labours for the 
welfare of their country. 


The Provincial Somajes. 

An unusually large amount of information has been published 
during the past year concerning the Provincial Somajes. Many of 
them have sent up their annual reports, some to the Brahmo Somaj 
of India, but many more to the Sadharan B. S., while a few have 
sent reports to both. Besides these, the letters of country corre- 
spondents and of travelling Brahmo missionaries have given a great 
many interesting details. From all these sonnies I had hoped to 
compile a full report of the Provincial Somajes for the present 
Year-Book, But the small space and time yet remaining render 
this quite impossible, and it must therefore, to my great regret, be 
deferred till next year. A few words on the general subject, how- 
ever, must not be omitted. 

The effect of last year’s schism has been variously felt in 
different parts of India. The Somajes of Western India were 
founded independently of Bengal, and have a distinctive character 
of their own. They have naturally held a neutral course in this 
matter. The Somajes of the Panjab and N. W. Provinces have 
felt the shock more, and a good deal of painful dissension has 
taken place in Lahore and Allahabad. But all over India the 
missionaries of the Sadharan B. S. have been c6rdially received by 
the resident Brahmos of whatever party or no-party. In Bengal, 
several Somajes are in friendly communication with both of the 
Calcutta centres. Other Somajes are more distinctive in their 
views, and several have formally affiliated themselves with the 
Sadharan B. S. and appointed their representatives to sit on its 
General Committee ; while in several other Somajes, individual 
members have joined the ranks of the Sadharan B. S., some also 
accepting the post of its agent for local projiagandism. 

In compiling the List of Somajes for 1879, I have been greatly 
helped by the excellent “ Brahmo Pocket Almanac for 1879,” issued 
by the Sadharan B. S. and also by the kindness of its compiler, 
Babu Shib Chunder Deb, the Secretaiy to the Somaj. Out of the 
120 Somajes in his list, 77 (specified by name) furnished him with 
the jjarticulars which he has published. He gives in a long table 
the name of each, its year of foundation, the day of its annual 
festival, the hours of service, the name of its minister, and that of 
its secretary. There arc also lists of all the Brahmo preachers and 
missionaries, and of the books issued by each Somaj (in which lists 
the three Calcutta Somajes are always placed in their due order of 
seniority) ; besides lists of the periodicals and institutions in 
various parts of India which are under the management of Brahmos. 
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Where the information here given has disagreed with my previous 
statistics, I have consulted with Babu S. C. Deb (who is a Brahmo 
of long-standing, having himself founded a Somaj 34 years ago), 
and with his help in sifting facts and figures, I am able to present a 
revised list which is, I hope, veiy nearly correct. I need not go into 
details here, except to observe that Western India reckons several 
new Somajes, and that Madras has again taken its place in the list, 
having been revived about a year ago, and now manifesting renewed 
activity. 


Current Brahmo Literature. 

i. The Brahmo Somaj of India. 

The Brahmo Pocket Diary and Almanac, 1879. 

India asks — Who is Christ? A lecture delivered at the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, on Wednesday, the 9th April, 1879. 

The Theistic Quarterly Reriew. Edited by P. C. M. Nos. I, 
2, and 3, for March, July, and October, 1879. 

(All these publications arc issued from the “Indian Mirror*^ 
Press, 6, College Square, Calcutta.) 

The “ Theistic Quarterly Review ” is the same work as Mr. 
Mozoomdar^s well-known “ Theistic Annual,^’ in a new and enlarged 
form, and is pervaded by his usual ability. Its contents may be 
thus classified ; (a) Provincial Brahmo Reports ; (i) Editorial 
articles, short notes, and controversial papers on recent Brahmo 
affairs ; (c) Original papers by Mr. Mozoomdar ; and (rf) Con- 
tributions by English Theists. — Of the Brahmo Reports (which 
have hitherto only appeared in No. 1), two arc by missionaries of 
the B. S. of India, in East and West Bengal, while the five others 
are official Annual Reports from the Somajes of Lahore, Multan, 
{iJindh, Bombay, and Ahmedabad. All tliese are interesting and 
valuable, and I regret to be unable to quote portions of them. The 
Editorial articles on Brahmo affairs are both expository and con- 
troversial, and defend the position of the B. S. of India with great 
skill, but ill my opinion, Avith frequent and sometimes very serious 
injustice to those M'ho differ from it. Of the original papers I have 
only room to specify one in the October number entitled “The 
Hindu Saint, an enthusiastic description of a celebrated living 
Yogi, Ram Krishna Paramhansa, who is held up for admiration, 
but who seems to me rather to be an object of the deepest and 
saddest commiseration, for the fearful injury wrought upon a noble 
nature by the fanatic astjeticism of the Hindu faith. 

ii. The Sddhdran Brahmo Somaj. 

The Brdhma Pocket Almanac for 1879. Published by order 
of the General Committee of the Sadh&ran Br&hxna Sam&j, Calcutta : 
Printed at the Stanhope Press, 249, Bow-Bazar Street. 
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The Annual Repoii: of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj for 1878-79. 
Printed at the Sadharan B. S. Press. Calcutta : 1879. 

Brahma Sangit . — A Brahmo Hymn-Book. Published by order 
of the General Committee of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj. 10th 
of Magh, 49th year of the Brahmic Era [Jan. 22, 1879]. Calcutta : 
Print^ at the Sadharan B. S. Press. 

Of the Almanac I have already spoken. The Annual Report 
of the S. B. S. was not so finished a work, and was somewhat 
incomplete as an epitome of the various proceedings of the year, 
but it contained three valuable Appendices : (1) The Rules of the 
Somaj as finally adopted at the General Meeting of Sept. 19, 1878 : 

(2) the six Missionary Reports (in Bengali) already alluded to, and 

(3) a series of Reports from 27 Provincial Somajes, 21 reports 
being in English and six in Bengali. 

The Brahmo Hymn Book is a neat little volume, containing 
370 hpnns, many of which are new. (A Brahmo friend has 
translated several for me, but there is no room for any this year.) 
This collection was published at the Anniversary of 1879, as may 
be seen by the title. 

Jihan uilekhya, (The Picture of a Life.) A short Memoir of 
Brahmamajd, the beloved %vife of Durga Mohan Das. Second 
Edition, 1879. Calcutta : Printed and Published at the Sadharan 
B. S. Press, 93, College Street. 

The first edition (of 1877) of this little work was included in 
my “Editor’s Table” of last year. By the kindness of some 
Bengali friends, I am now enabled to give some account of its very 
interesting contents. Mrs. Das died in November, 187(), at the early 
age of 31, leaving behind a deep impression on those around her, 
which wiis due to the intensity and simplicity of her loveable nature, 
llic history of her sad early girlhood and of the wedded hfippiness 
which followed it, is very touching, but this must be passed by for 
the real work of her life, which began while she and her husband 
were liring at Barisal, where Mr. Das was then a leading member of 
the bar and a main-stay of the local Brahmo Somaj. Nearly if not 
all of the widow marriages which took j)lace at Barisal before Act 
III were performed under the protection of Mr. and Mrs. Das, and 
some of these brought unpleasant consequences, Mr. Das’s clients 
being much displeased, and his servants forsaking him. But Mrs. 
Das cheerfully performed the servants’ work till more could be 
engaged, and by degrees Mr. Daus’s practice was restored. Maiiv 
were the occasions on which the Das’s helped the needy, and tooK 
homeless and forsaken persons into their house. At la.st, one day, 
Mrs. Das expressed to her husband her desire to erect a pdrd 
(properly a sort of hamlet or small group of dwellings) in which 
they could live and could shelter those Brahmo families who were 
in straitened circumstances. Mr. D&s accordingly bought a piece 
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of land, built a now house on it, and removed thither with these 
indigent Brahmos, some of whom are still living in the same place. 
When (apparently about three years later) the D^’s left Barisal, 
the parting between Mrs. Das and her proteges was a heart-rending 
scene, so deeply was she beloved by them. 

The reader may remember the story of Bidhumukhi Mukerji, 
and the mention, in a lecture by Babu D. N. Ganguli, of about a 
dozen other girls who were afterwards rescued by a band of young 
students. In Mrs. Das’s Memoir it is stated that this little band 
consisted of Bidhumukhi’s cousins, the young Haidars, and of those 
youths who helped to deliver her. Most of them Avere natives of 
Eastern Bengal, and nearly all were residing in (’alcuthi as students. 
It was just after Bidhumukhi’s rescue that the Das’s removed from 
Barisal to Calcutta. At tliat time, other Kulin girls and young 
widows, from many parts of the (*01111 try, began to send prayers to 
th(^ young men of this band for delivery from such oppressions 
as Hinduism inflicts on Avomen in their position. The young 
in(*n Averc cpiite ready to comply Avith these entreaties, but 
they AA^ere greatly hamjiered by one obstacle, — the want of a safe 
and suitable shelter for the girls when once rescued. They com- 
municated their dilemma to Mr. Das, Avho, haAung consulted his 
Avife, thus replied. Let those helpless girls Avho are anxious to 
come, %G brought over; there shaU be no AAunt of a sheltering 
place ; my Avife is ready to receh^e and take care of them.^^ ‘‘ After 
this, many young AvidoAvs of respectable families began to come, 
one by one, to C'alcutta. Mrs, Das took them into her own house 
and maintivined them with all the care of a mother. That her door 
Avas ever ojicn to receive the helpless Kulin girls and young widoAVS 
is knoAvn to every oiu* aaIio knoAvs this generous family.” Besides 
this, several young gentlemen Avhen going to study in England, left 
their AviA’(*s under her care, and she gladly undertook to look after 
their welfare and education. She did not rest satisfied Avith merely 
supporting all these yoxing ladies like her own daughters. When- 
ever any good opportunity offered of educating her daughters she 
embraced it to educate these other girls also. When Miss Akroyd 
(noAv Mrs. BcAvridge) established the Hindu Ladies’ School in 
Calcuttii in November 1873, Mrs. Das sent to that school not only 
her oAvn daughters, ])ut her protegees also. Most of the pupils, in 
fact, came from the Das household. 

The motherly tenderness and devoted goodness which Mrs. Das 
constantly shoAved to these girls, seem to haA'e been exhaustless. 
No stranger, it is said, could ha\c guessed that they AA^ere not all 
the chiklnm of the house. Her biographer gh es extracts from tlio 
grateful and sorroAvfid letters that Avere Avritten after her death by 
some of these girls, then settled in ditferent parts of India. One of 
them Avrote : — “ How happy I was during the three or more years 
years that 1 spent in her house, I cannot express. I never saw such 
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a disinterested benefactress. She never let us feel that we were 
with a stranger, and always treated us as her own children. The 
kindness and affection of her and her husband never let me feel for 
a moment the want of my mother or father.’* Another wrote : — 
“ I never for a single day saw her unjustly angry or vexed with us. 
Whatever we wished to do, we did without constraint.” 

It should be added that although she devoted herself so much to 
the welfare of others, she was never careless about that of her own 
family. Her love to her husband and children was very great. 
She thought herself very fortunate to have such a liusband, and 
had scarcely ever differed from him. She brought up her children 
very carefully, and • both she and her husband paid almost more 
attention to the education of their daughters than to that of their 
sons, knowing that good educational institutions were available for the 
boys, while there were none such for the girls. It was this which 
made Mr. and Mrs. Das so anxious to help the “ Hindu Ladies’ 
School.” But that institution only lasted about 2J- years. When 
in June, 1876, the “Bengal Ladies’ School” was started by the 
efforts of Mr. Das and Mr. A. M. Bose, “ Mrs. Das’s joy knew no 
bounds. ‘ Now we have a school of our own,’ she said, ‘ take care 
to conduct it well. The girls must be jirepared here for the 
Entrance Examination.’ She used to tell her own daughters — " You 
need not be the least anxious or afraid ; learn as long as you like ; 
your father is doing so much for you, see that you do not disa])point 
his hopes.’ ” 

“In her family the custom was adopted of taking meals all 
together, both males and females ; a custom perfectly foreign to 
this country [India] and only adopted by some of the* young men 
who had returned from England.” 

All too soon came the end. In November 1876, three days 
after giving birth to her seventh child, the generous and gentle 
mother was taken from her hap^y home. She had been very ill for 
the three previous weeks, and wa.s for most of the time scarcely 
consciou3, only uttering a few indistinct words at occasional half- 
lucid intervals. On one of these occasions she was heard to 
murmur — “pure and full of light.” She was not afraid to die. 
“ I don’t fear death,” she would say, if any one tri(‘d to consoh* 
her. The grief which her death caused to her family and fricnrls 
was inexpressible, and the loss to the small band of true Brahmo 
reformers is one which will be felt for years to come. 

The second edition of the Memoir contains a pleasing portrait 
of Mrs. Dis, and also several letters written to the biographer by 
well-known readers of the first edition, adding interesting jjersonal 
reminiscences of her conversation and life. Tlic volume closes with 
a collection of memorial verses written upon her by four or five of 
her friends. The book will be very useful in India, by presenting 
the simple “picture of a life” such as Mrs. Das’s, which, by 
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showing what one most womanly and noble-hearted woman actually 
achieved, may rouse both young and old, maiden and man, to cast 
off despair and cowardice, and do Avhat iii them lies to help their 
country. 

Abaldbdndhab, (The Wonu^n^s Friend.) Nos. 1 to 8. October 
1878 to May 1879. Printed and ]mblished at the Sadharan B. S. 
Press. — A Bengali monthly magazine for female instruction and 
entertainment. It has latterly been issued at somewhat irregular 
intervals, and, if I understand rightly, it is about to be superseded 
by a revival of its predecessor, the Bdmdbodhiny Pafrlkd, 

Bharat SramjibL (The Indian Worknuin.) An illustrated 
monthly journal. Vol. vi. Xos. 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7. Barahanagar: 
1286 [1879]. 

This cdieap Avorking-class journal, now in its sixth year, has 
n'cently been enlarged in size, and has contained wood-cuts from 
Jhiglish blocks. 1 regret to be unable to speak more in detail of 
these various jmblications in Bengali, which I have not had time 
to decipher. 

iii. East Bengal. 

The Annual of the East Bengal Brahmo Mission Society, 
December 1878. Published on the occasion of the 32nd Annh’er- 
sary of the East Bengal Brahmo Somaj. — Printed at ^‘the New 
Press,” Dacca. 

Kritagnatd . — Gratitude. A sermon delivered on the occasion 
of the 32nd Anniversary of the East Bengal Brahmo Somaj, by 
Babu Kali Narayaii Gupta Kay. — Dacca : East Bengal Press. 

The Indian Prophet; or a Keview of Babu K. G. Sen’s Lecture 
entitled Am I an inspired prophet ? ” being a Lecture delivered 
at the East Bengal Theatre Hall, Dacca, Feb. 8, 1879. — Printed 
at the New Press,” Dacca. 

This Annuril is a neat 8vo. j)am])hlct, edited by the Secretary of 
the E. B. Brahmo Mission Society. It contains a variety of matter, 
viz., brief sketches of the Dacca Somaj, of the 16 other Somajes in 
East Bengal, of the E. B. Mission Society, and the E. B. Philan- 
thropic Society ; short religious papers ; an Aimivei*sary Sermon, 
and selections from religious literature. About ten pages of the book 
are in Bengali ; all the rest is in English. The Editor evidently 
belongs to the small minoxdty in the Dacca Somaj who sided with 
Mr. Sen in last year’s schism ; but he devotes very little space to 
controversy, and that little is free from bitterness. The work does 
credit to Dacca Brahmoism, and ought to be kept up and enlarged 
from year to year. 

“ Kritagnata ” is a Bengali Sermon on Gratitude to God,” 
which was delivered at the local anniversary in 1878, by a well- 
known Dacca reformer, Babu K. N. Gupta, ana has been published 
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with the laudable view of bringing its pio\is sentiments before the 
general Brahmo public. 

iv. North am India, 

lleport of the operations of the Agra National Asylum for 
Orphans and destitute Cliildrcn, up to JUst March, 1878. 

This interesting Report has been sent to me by the lion. 
Secretary of the Asylum, Babu Navina (.liandra Rai. Its foundation 
by him was mentioned on p. 12 of my Year-Book for 1877, and the 
present report recounts the operations of fourteen immths. The 
Asylum (which has. been under the sole management of natives of the 
country, of vario\is creeds'^ was startt*d at Agra in I'V'bruary, 1877, 
with six boys. 

‘*Thr nuuibtT wn.i gradually incroasod till it was mon* than doubled 
during tho famine months. Several of tho older boys left tin' institution 
gradually as thoy obtained moans of sustenanoo els(*wh('ro, and the vacanoios 
thus caused wero filled up by boys of yomiger ages. At th(‘pros(‘nt date there 
are 12 boys on tho roll ; of Ihoao 4 arc orphans, 2 dosertod by thoir paronts, 
and 6 left volunlatily in tho Asylum by thoir dostituto paronts. Tho ago of d 
is above 1*2 and tho rc'st aro undor that ago. Sooular, as w(dl as toohnioal, 
instruction in earpontry, weaving, knitting, agrioulturo, and gardening has 
been impai*ted to tlm boys. As regards tlie for!U<*r, th(' boy who stands 
npperino.st on the list i.s studying in tlie Entvaneo < lass (( 'alculta rniversity) 
of a loeal school. He is now a eandidato for admittam‘«‘ into the Medical 
School. Technical instruction in carpentry could only 1 h‘ givt n to th<‘ elder 
boys of whom two, after having ae(iuir<‘d a fair knowhslgc of that art, l(‘ft 
the institution. Two (»f the boys are well advancoil in tlu' art of weaving ; 
specimens of thoir work are laid htd’ore Iht' meeting. Ahnosl all the hoys 
were clothed last winter with woollen and cotton stuffs woven at the Asylum 
looms ; and two of the boys have acquired a fair knowledge of gardening. 
But these as well as the rest of the boys requin' further instruction in 
j^ofessional arts before they will be fit for earning an indejx'mh iit livelihood. 
Tlie number of the inmate-' of the A.sylum was in’('( ssiiiily liiuib.d by the 
funds at the dispooiil of the Society. A much larger number of Lhildreii 
could have been secured had more funds been available. 

At the end of the Report it is stated tliut tlu‘ Asylum was to 
be “ removed to Charwa in the Iloshangabud div'^triet [C'entral 
ProvinceH], where tlie boys, while receiving secular and moral 
education, could also be trained in the art of agriculture.*’ The 
project has now taken a more enlarged form, and is thus described 
in the Brahmo PtMic Opinion of Jun(‘ 26, 1879. It should be 
remembered that Babu N. C. Rai is not a mere novice, likely to be 
carried away by rash enthusia.sm, but a man of experience, who 
has already achieved much good work. Wc may therefore hope 
thdt his generous experiment will not be mad(' in vain. 

“ \Vu liHve l)oen requested to draw the attention of our Bmhnio readers 
to a woithy project. The project is to form a Briihmo colony in the Central 
Provinces. It is well-known to oui’ readers that our friend Babu Navina 
Chandra Rai of T^Cihore, now of AgrOi, has for some time been trying to carry 
out such a project. He has actually taken a village for that puiqiose, from 
Hovcmmciit, and has already named it the “ Brahmo (trCiiii [vilkigo].” He 
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now invites such Brahmos as arc excommunicated and houseless and wish to 
settle somewhere, to help him in forming this little colony. The most 
favourable terms are offered to Brahmos ; for two years to come the land will 
bo* available rent-free. After that two annas per annum per acre will bo 
chargeable on the quantity of land held by each. Or in other words, each 
Brahmo family coming to settle shall enjoy equal rights with the proprietor. 
The estimated cost of supporting a fanuly consisting of a man, wife, and 
three children, with two domestics, is not more than 20 or 25 Rs. One family 
with one plough or two pairs of bullocks can bring 20 acres under cultivation. 
These 20 acres, at an avciage cost of 110 Us. in the way of purchasing 
bullocks, tools and implements, and iiOO Rs. per annum in the way of buying 
seeds and mainttiining two ploughmen, may yield an annual out-turn of 500 Rs. 
Besides there may be a further income of 150 Rs. in the year as proceeds 
from keeping cattle. The cost of keeping cattle is almost nil. The 
village abounds with fodder of every description, large tall grass whore 
the cattle can graze at their eas(‘. The expenditure on the score of con- 
structing hous(js is also insignificant. There is ample supply of wood, 
and all building materials which will cost only the labour of felling. So that 
a nice commodious thatched house for a family can bo built at a cost of about 
50 Its. rhe idea of our friend is, provided hc‘ succeeds in getting a sufficient 
number oi Brahmo families, to form th(j nucleus of a little mod(d Bmhmo 
community with its own church, o\\ti schools, own institutions, whore 'Hiere 
will be no caste, no early man-iage and no idolatry. Our friend, who has 
already proceediid to th(i village with hi.s own family, on furlough for two 
years, is ready to take charge of the families of such Bnihmo friends as cannot 
just now afford to give up their (*mployments and bt^take to agiiculture. The 
village is situated in th(.* Centml Provinces, in the Charwa district. The land 
is said to bo very fertile* and generally he‘4ilthicr than Bengal. The wlmlo 
scheme is attractive on the ve ry face.* of it. Thej e^xperimout of a model Brahmo 
Community is worth trying afte*r all. But there is one disjidvantjige, the* 
village is rcmoveHl from all the centres of cduciition and enlightenment ; but such 
a spot wc think is be'st fitted fe>r trying an experiment. Binhmo friends 
sympathizing with the* pioje‘ct arc to communicate with Bitbu Navina Chandi’a 
Kai, Brahmo (rrani, caret of station-master, llursood Railway, via Moondee 
Post Office, Central Prejrinccs.” 


V. iresfcrn India, 

Subodha Patrikd, (Good Thing.s.) VoL vii. Nos. 18 to 25. 
Aiig. 31st to Oct. 19th, 1879. Bombay. 

This is a four-page weekly journal, issued bj’ the Bombay 
Tlieistic Association. Three pages or more arc in Marathi and 
Guzerati, but nearly all of the first page is in Knglish. The paper 
has lately been (mlarged in size, and its English page now gives 
comments on political and social topics, as well as occasional new« 
of Bombay Theism, and religious selections from both of the Brahmo 
weekly journals of Calcutta. The information given concerning 
Theism in Bombay is very interesting, and a good deal more of it 
would be welcome. 

The Saddarshaua-Chintanika, or Studies in Indian Philosophy* 
Monthly Nos. from September, 1878, to June, 1879. To be had of 
the Manager, Elphinstone rolloge, Bombay. 
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The llLshi : n Poem by the author of the Saddarshaua-Chintanika. 
Puna : Printed at the Dnyan Prakash Press. (January, 1 879.) 

This is an En^lisli poem, describing the daily life and manners 
of the anenent Kishis, as represented in the Kig-Veda-Sanhita. It 
is dedicated to Professor Max Muller, and ovei-flows with Vedic 
learning, foot-notes on every page sii])plying precise references to 
the passages in the Rig-Veda which are illustrated in the poem. 
The author’s purpose would appear to be to stimulate the Theistic 
l)iety of his countrymen by describing that of early India, which he 
believes to have been of a very high order. In his Prefac*c he says, 

“ Th(* heuvt of tho Itislii was full of faith, hopo, lovo, and joy. 11(5 
S(?cms to h;iv(‘ hvvn uiasttu’cd hy tin? rdigious fo('lin;4S, the (*S8(‘ntiiils of whioh 
lie (.■ompr('h('U(l(‘(l. 'IIk^so (\ss(‘iitials aiv : -consciousiK'ss of the inniT strugglo 
Ixdwcon f/ood and n'i/ oi munh : the senso of tli(‘ wc'uknrss and ]ud])l(‘ssnoss of 
man ; humility and ah.^olutt* dop(‘nd(‘iU(‘ on a hii^lua- po\\(T, personal and 
providiaitial ; a pious (‘ont (‘[>tion of tin.* ^rtalncss and \aii('d opcTations of 
this power, a const iouMU'Ss of divine i*Ta(*c and lu lp, a jirayeifulness of th<‘ 
lu'art which S(H‘ks purity of fe(‘lin.i»‘ and .''tnai^th of intcih'ct to obtain that 
which is good for the pri'^ nt and tin* futur(‘, that is, life consisting in 
glorifying Holy Powm*, [(raising Him and elrtnting llis hymns. Such was 
the Uishi mentioned in th«‘ lvig-Ve<la. Of Mich a Ki'^hi a picture is presented 
in our pot'm.” 

The verse is of a somewhat I8th-(‘(‘ntury type, recalling Pope 
and (jroldsmith. The stmtiments art' t‘\(‘ellent. and tluTt' is a frt'c, 
bright, wholesome tone about the whole juxun. As a specimen, the 
following hymn, sung by the Rishi’s ])uj)ils, may be given. 

In sufterings great sustain, O Lord, 

(■rive strength thy pr<iis(5 to sound. 

Inspiring touch the mental chord. 

Sing, let the place re.sound. 

In us let pcae<> j)er))»‘tujtl grow . 

Let all our fo»\s d»jfeated go 
Far from tin; ct»ttagc-ground. 

From hi^avenlv fountains grant us hc cdth, 

Let waters purer How : 

Of light eelo.siiftl gi*aiit us wealth, 

L(‘t the sun softly glow. 

For pas.sion h(3avonly grant us rage, 

With sinful Vritra w«'ir to wag(\ 

Let pheasant hreez(‘.s Mow.’’ 

What relation docs Religion bear to C’ivili/ation V A Lecture 
read at the Puna Prurtbana Somaj iluiidir, by (’bintaman 
Sakharam Chitnis. May, 1878. Puna: Printed at the Dnyan 
Prakash Press. 

A thoughtful religious addiess by an active member of the 
Puna Somaj. 

vi. Southern India. 

Stri Kola Kallolini. (A Text Book for Female Study.) 
Adapted and translated from the Tamil, by P. Jiyar Suri, Head 
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Master, Girls’ School, 36th Regiment, Madras Native Infantry. 
Bangalore: Printed at the Leperunjee Press. 1876. 

This little volume (of about 250 pages) is another evidence of 
the practical good sense and activity of the Brahmos of Bangalore, 
of whose Regimental Girls’ School I reported briefly in previous 
Nos. of the Year-Book (No. I, p. 42, and No. Ill, p. 88). The 
present work is a reading book for girls, in Telugii, and is published 
at the request of the Managing (.'ommittce of the School. The 
following extract from the author’s English Preface will explain the 
naturci and design of the book. 

“ 'riie avuilabb} books arc too difficult for th(3 comprehonsion of girls, and 
portions of thoiii rccpiirc to bo oxpungi'd oro they can be placed before them. 
.Moreov(*r, the books are written in 'J ainil or English, and there is no book, as 
yet, publislu'd for tlie use of Telugu (tirls’ Schools. With a view to supply 
this want, this work is offered to the ])ublic. Tt has Ix en rendered in a suit- 
able ^JVlugu styh', the* niatttT having been selected from ess;iys and wiitings of 
several Tamil authors, and can* has been taken to avoid all disputed religious 
points, with a view to its being used by all classes of native's. The book has 
be(‘n divided into threi* i)arts. The first part, ealh'd “ Stri Niti,” fonns 
advice to females, written in Padyams, and trt'ats of piety and good behaviour. 
The second part, known as Stri Vidyainany,” conbiins the authorities 
illustrati\e of the propriety of female (ducation, and points out the advan- 
tages ther<'by attaina})l<' by all the members of the family. The third I)art, 
or “Stri Miftiamu,” treats <»f the r('Spect due to women, the behaviour of 
husbands towards their wives, as wa-ll as tiu' subjects to b(* taught and avoided.” 

Wkstdu.n Sympatiiv .\NI) ChuTICISM. 

A llijstory of the Brahiiio Soma j, from its rise to the present day. 
By (r. S. Leonard, lute Assistiint Secretiiry to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. (Vdcutta : W. Newman and (’o., 3, Dalhousie Square, 
1879. 

This neat volume of 180 pages is by an English gentleman 
residing in India. In the Preface he says that his attention was first 
drawn to the subject by a visit which he paid to the (Adi) Somaj at 
dorasanko at an anniversary festival. He ‘"was struck with the 
simplicity of the ritual, and the jmrity and iinidolatrous character 
of tlie tioetrines preached/’ and made inquiries into the matter. 
TIk* result was the compilation of this book, whose object is "‘to call 
attention to a subject p(*rfectly marvellous, the revival of the pristine 
religion of the land, — piu’c Theism, — after it had laid dormant for 
i*eiiturii*s.'’ The book is written thro\ighout in a spirit of warm 
sympathy, and contains a great deal of interesting information about 
tile life of Riim Moliun Roy and the early labours of Debendi*a Nath 
Tagore, which is quite new to English readers. These are the 
strong j)oints of the book, and they deserve oiu' cordial thanks. 
But the “ History ” has also some serious flaws which cannot be 
passed by. On all the differences between the Adi Bmhmo Somaj 
and the B. S. of India, Mr. Leonard simply accepts the Adi Brahmo 
version of things, whether speculative or practical ; he also ascribes 
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Mr. Sen’s conduct in the schism of 1865 to very unworthy motives, 
and considers that “ there were absolutely no grounds whatever for 
such a distinction ” as “Progressive” and “Conservative” in the 
Brahino Somaj, — ^by which distinction the public sympathy was 
won for the seceders of 1865. Now of the purely personal (piestions 
involved in that schism, the public has never yet had sufficiently 
full or well-sifted evidence to form an impartial judgment. But 
whatever that judgment may ultimately be, there can be no possible 
doubt that the establishment, 20 months after the schism, of the 
Bnihmo Somaj of India, was an incalculable benelit to the Brahmo 
community at large, which was ripe then, and is still more ripe now, 
for a far wider range than the Adi Somaj is willing to take. 
Let its leaders be cordially honoured for all tlie genuine 
and sterling work which they were the first to achieve ; 
but why should the point at which they stopped be the 
halting place for the whole Brahino Church ? Why should 
courageous entcriirise and stedfast perseverance in well-doing be 
accounted praiseworthy in the early history of the Brahino Somtij, 
and be deprecated as rashness or indiscretion when it characterizes 
the work of later reformers ? 

This one-sided bias shows itself especially in Mr. lA'onanrs 
version of the Brahmo marriage movement, which abounds in 
en'oneous stiitements of fact. For instance, Mr. Leonard#ays (p. 101) 
that, “when in 1872, Government wanted to jiass a Brahmo mar- 
riage law applicable to all Brahmos, re((uiring jiarties desirous to 
many to appear before a Registrar of Brahmo marriages and 
getting their marriages registered by him,” the Adi Somaj 
“ applied to Government for exemption from tln^ operations of the 
intended Act. Babu Nobo Gopal Mitter, Fiditor of the National 
Paper^ rendered great serv ice to the Somaj by his indefatigable 
•exertioiLS for procuring such exemptions and getting a s(*parate law, 
that is, the Civil Marriage Act passed for the benefit of the Brahmos 
of the Somaj of India, Sceptics and Atheists.” This r(*ads like a 
romance. Every one of the proposed Bills for li‘galizing Bnihmo 
Brahmo marriage wns purely j)eriuis.sivc ; conscipicntly no “ exemp- 
tions ” therefrom were neccled, or could be obtained, by any 
Brahmo. Another erroneous statement, of some imporUince, 
occurs on p. 162, viz., that “ the Adi Brahmo Somaj have procured 
the sanction of Benares and Nuddea Pandits in favour of their 
form of marriage.” On pp. 22-24 of the present Ymr-Book^ Mr. 
Leonard will find the record of letters and official declarations 
(with decisive extracts) fronr those very Pandits to the precisely 
opposite effect, besides a detailed statement of similar import from 
one of the most celebrated Pandits of (Calcutta. 

Besides these errors, the “History” is full of minor in- 
accuracies of various kinds, especially as to the dates of events. 
It is also deficient in another importiiut rcsjicct. 'riicre is scarcely 



any account of the provincial Somajes, or of the progress of 
Brahmoisni elsewhere than in Calcutta. In short, the book makes 
interesting and valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
primary antecedents and early years of the Brahmo Somaj, but 
cannot bo relied upon as a history of later and more complex 
events. 

At the same time, the author’s generous sympathy and dis- 
interested exertions for the Brahmo Homaj entitle him to the cordial 
thanks of all its well-wisliers. 

Immortality. A lecture given in the Senate Hall of the Patna 
College, to the Bankipore Brahma Somaj, and others, on the 
Higher Ijife. July, 1878. By C. H. A. Dali, M.A. — Calcutti 
Central Press Company, Limited, 5, Council-House Street. 1879. 

The Consecration of a new “ Temple of God ” in the 
Himrdayas. Jun(‘ 28, 1879. A Discourse by the Rev. C. II. A. 
Dali, ^I.A., American Missionary, on the Brahmo Somaj : with 
special reference to the Brail mos of Darjeeling. — Same publishers. 
1879. 

Tlie Langham Hall Pulpit: Vol. ii. No. 28. The Religious 
Mischiefs of Cn^dulity. A Sermon by Emeritus Professor F. W. 
Newniau. 

The liangham Hall Puljht: Vol. ii. Nos. 15, 23, 24,31,32,33. 
Sermons by the Rev. diaries Voysey, viz.. The Brahmo Somaj and 
Babu Keshub ('huiulor Sen. — Who is (^hrist? a Reply to Babu K. 
C. Sen. — Family Love versus Love of C’hrist. — The Brahmo Somaj 
and Babu K. (\ Sen. — Man's Relation to God; Parts 1 and 2. 

Protestantische Kirchenzeitung fur das evangelische Deutsch- 
land. (Protestant ('hurch Times for Evangelical Germany.) 
July 12. 1879." -Dcr ncust<* Stand dcs Brahmo Soinadschin Indien. 
(The latest position of the Brahmo vSomaj in India.) By C'liristiaii 
lldiies. — Berlin: G. Heimer. 

In th(‘ Pre face to my Year-Ihok for 1877, I mentioned that 
‘‘in February, 1877, the Rev. Christian Hones, a deacon of 
Weinsberg in Wurttemberg, delivered an able lecture at Basle on 
the Brahmo movement.” He has now written a sequel thereunto, 
as above, in which he carries on the history of the Brahmo Somaj 
from the end of his former lecture down to Mr. Sen’s last 
Anniversary address. The c'vents and discussions of 1877-79 are 
well epitomized, with only a few occasional mistakes. The deeper 
phases of Brahmoism are carefully eonsidei’ed, and long extracts 
are given from Mr. Sen’s Yoga-and-Bhakti teachings and from the 
article on Mysticism and true piety ” in the B. P. Opinion of 
Nov. 28, 1878.* The story of last year’s schism is remarkably well 
compiled, and a footnote of 12 lines adds very kindly notices of 
Mr. A,’';M. Bose and Dr. P. K. Ray.J ^The Bnihmo Somaj has a 
warm and active friend in the Rev. (Christian Hones. 
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I have also to report that on June 30th, 1879, the Rev. Wilfrid 
Spinner, of Dynhard, Canton Zurich, Switzerland, delivered a lecture 
before a Synod of the clergy in his district, at the town of Winter- 
thur, on “ The Brahino Soinaj ; a pi(*turc from the present religious 
life of India.’ ^ Of tliis lecture he gives me a brief ac(;ount, of which 
the following is a translation : — 

“ After an historical sketch, and a comparison of the Brahmo 
Somaj with Christianity, I cliiefiv endeavoured to give a systematic 
resume of Brahmic doctrine. Tlic Brahmos themselves liave not 
done that yet, and it might be one of tlie j)rincipal tasks of the 
present leaders of the B. S. that next to a (piite decided organization, 
they should form a debiiled confession of faith. Only in that way 
ctin a certain unity be brought into the dispersed congregations. 
Otherwise there is "too much danger that, by and by, but particularly 
after the death of the ])resent leaders, the Brahmos, lacking every 
tie that holds them together, and having no rules, may fall to pieces 
and go astray.” 

Mr. Spinner, though disapproving of the Kuch Behar marriage,, 
and of Mr. Sen’s Adesh and Bairagya doctrines, still holds him in 
high esteem, regrets the secession of 1878, and would fain see the 
two Somajes re-united. But his lecture only touched brielly upon 
recent controversies, and was mainly <levoted to a sy 4 ii)atheti(‘ 
exposition of the fundamentals of Brjdimoism. 

A lecture on Indian Religious Reformers ” was also delivered 
before the University of Oxford towards the close of the spring 
term, by Professor Monier Williams, in which a brief acco\int was 
given of the Brahmo Somaj. This ac'couiit, and a long letter by 
the Professor in the Athenmim of Jun(‘ 7, 1879, on tlie same subject, 
though by no means free from inaccuracies on matters of fact, 
manifested a genuine ajul kindly sympathy in tlie Indian Theistic* 
movement, which is, I believe, shared b\' an in(*rcasing number of 
the most thoughtful Knglislimen. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 

1. List of thk Brahmo Somajss fob 1879. 

N.B. — ^Those Somajes which possess a meeting-house or Mandir 
of their own are marked by a *. 

BENGAL. 


No. Name and Place of 8omaj. Date of Foundation. Time of Service. 

1. ^Calcutta, Adi B. S 1830 .. Every Wed. evening. 

2. „ *B. S. of India .. 1866 .. ,, Sun. eve. 

3. „ SSidh&ranB.S. .. 1878 .. Ditto 

4. ,, Chunapukur.. .. 1869 .. Ditto . 

.5, ,, ShambSizkr .. .. 1863 .. ,, Sat. eve. 

6. ,, Simlk 1871 .. ,, Fri. eve. 

7. j ^ ,, Sinduriapati 1863 .. Ditto 

8. ,, Taltal^ 1867 .. ,, Wed. eve. 

.. 9. B&ghkchr^i 1863 .. ,, Sun. eve. 

10. *Barkhanagar .. 1864 ,, Sun. mom. 

11. Bar^iset 1871 .. „ Sun. eve. 

12. *Baripur 1871 .. n Fri. eve. 

13. ♦Barisai 1861 . . Sun. mom. and eve. 

14. ♦Boklia (RajshUii) . . . . 1864 . . Sun. eve. 

15. ^ ’•^BeMKi 1853 . . Sun. afternoon. 

16. * Berhampur .. 1864 .. Sun. eve. 

17. Bhkgalpur ,. 1862 .. Ditto 

18. *Bhow{inipur, 1 . . 1852 . . Every Mon. eve. 

19. ,, 2 1874 .. Sat. eve. 

20. ♦Bogra (Bagur^) 1860 . . Mon. mom. 

21. Boluhati 1857 

22. *Bi^diinanbSad& . , 1865 , . Every Wed. eve. 

23. *Burdwan 1857 

24. Calnk 1868 

25. *Chandemagar, 1 1860 

26. „ 2 1872 

27. ^Chinsurk 1864 

28. ^Chittagong 1850 

29. Comimllk pTripurSi) . . .. 1854 .. Sun, eve. or mom. 

30. ♦Connagar 1863 . . Every Sun. eve. 

31. ♦Coomfirkhkli .* 1848 Ditto 

32. "^Dacca (Eaat Bengal 

B. S.) 1846 . . Ditto 

33. D&rjeeling 1877 . . Sun. afternoon 

34. Dharmapur 1872 

35. Dinkipur . . 1868 . • Eveiy Sun. eve. 

36. ♦Faridpur 1857 . . Sun. mom. 

37. Gopklpur 1878 

38. Gouriik ' .. 1876 

39. Gk>umagar I860 

40. ♦Harin^bhi 1867 . . Sun. mom. 

41. *H 52 krib^h 1866 .. Every Sun. eve, 

42. HugH 1869 .. „ Wed. eve. 

43. Jalpaiguri .. 1869 Sun. mom. and eve. 


N 
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No 

Name and Place of Somaj. 

Date of FoundatioTi. 

Time of Service. 

44. 

tJangalb^i 


1876 


EveiT Sun. morn, and 

45. 

JhinadCihu 


1876 

, . 

46. 

•Kydnii 


1869 


Thurs. ev®. 

,, Sun. eve. 

47. 

♦Kissoregnngtj 


1866 



48. 

Krishnagar 


1846 



49. 

Kuch. Beh5r 


1873 



50. 

MUdAha 


1875 


Ditto. 

51. 

M61ip5ra 


1870 


Every Fri. eve. 

52. 

Maheshpur (revived) 


1879 


,, \V\>d. eve. 

53. 

♦MidnSipur 


1845 


54. 

Mudi^i 


1873 


,, Sun. mom. 

65. 

♦Munshi^nge 

Murshedabiid 


1876 



56. 


1874 


Sun. ovo. 

57. 

♦^Myinensingh, 1 .... 


1853 


Sun. eve. 

58. 

,, Branch, 2 


1867 


Sun. mom. 

59. 

♦Noakh^ili 


1872 


Sim. eve. 

60. 

Pabn& 


1867 


Ditto. 

61. 

Pachamba 


1874 


Ditto. 

62. 

Pirozpur 


1878 


Ditto. 

63. 

Pnmea 


1878 



64. 

♦Rkmpur 115t 


1874 


Ditto. 

65. 

Ranaghat 


1879 


Ditto. 

66. 

♦Ranchi 


1868 


67. 

Rangpur 


1864 



68. 

Rayna 


1877 



69. 

Saidpur 

Skntipui' 


1878 



70. 


1863 


Sun. eve. 

71. 

Serampur 


1861 


72. 

Shahapur 


1871 


Sun. mom. 

73. 

Silaidaha 


1867 



74. 

8iligiiri 


1879 



75. 

♦Siraj gunge 


1870 


Sim. »‘vc. 

76. 

Sultang&cha 


1863 



77. 

Sylhet 


1863 



78. 

Tille in Manickgungo 


1877 



79. 

Arr&h 


Behak. 

1878 


Wed. eve. 

80. 

♦Gva 


1866 


,, Sat., Sun. eve. 

81. 

Mkmalpur 


1867 


Wed. eve.. Sun. morn. 

82. 

Matihari 


1871 


and (*ve. 

Sun. eve. 

83. 

♦Monghyr ( Bohar B . S. ) 


1867 


Sun. morn, and eve., 

S4. 

Pktnfi (B&nkipur) . . 


1866 


Wed. eve. 

85. 

Bklaaoro (1 and 2, 
1878, now combined) 
Cuttack, 1 


OuiSSA. 

1871 


Sun., Sat. eve. 

86. 


1865 

, 


87. 

„ ‘iaitkalPi.S.) 


1869 


Sun. mom. or eve. 

88. 

Ckchkr 


Aksam. 

1870 



89. 

♦Dhiibri 

, , 

1875 


Every Sun. eve. 

90. 

(rowalpkra 

. , 

1870 



91. 

( lowhktty 


1870 
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No. 

Name and Place of Somaj. Date of Foundation. 

Time of Service* 

92. 

J^imugiri 

1878 


93. 

*Nowgong 

1870 

Every Sat. eve. 

94. 

♦Shillong 

1874 

„ Sun. mom. 

96. 

Tezpore, 1 

1870 


96. 

,, 2 

1878 

,, Sat. eve. 


iV. w. 

PROVINCES. 


97. 

AlBdiabad) 1 

1864 


98. 

,, 2 (Northern 




India B. S.) 

1867 


99. 

Agrk (revived) 

1876 

,, Sun. mom. 

100. 

Banda 

1877 


101. 

Bareilly 

1860 

,, Sun. afternoon. 

102. 

Cawnpur 

1865 

, , Sun. mom. or eve 

103. 

DehrSi Dhun 

1866 

,, Sun. eve. 

104. 

Ghiizipur 

1872 


106. 

Simla Hills 

1876 

Sun. mom. 


(Prayer Meeting). 




^ CENTRAL INDIA. 


lOfi^^rahina (Jram 

1879 


107. 

.fabalpur 

1868 

Sun. eve. 

n08. 

♦Lucknow (Oudh B. S . ) 

1867 



THE 

PANJAB. 


109. 

♦Lahore, 1 (Pan jab B. S.) 

1863 

Sun. eve. 

110. 

♦ ,, 2. Sat-Sabha. . 

1870 

Sat. eve., Sun. mom. 

111. 

Multan 

1875 


112. 

Ihiwul Pindi 

1867 



WESTE112( INDIA. 


113. *Borabay IMirthana 



Somaj 


1867 


Every Sim. eve. 

114. 

♦Ahmodibiid 

. . . 

1871 



116. 

Baroda 


1878 


,, Sun. mom. 

116. 

Broach 


1876 


Sun. eve. 

117. 

Kairi (branch 
AhmedabSid B. 

of 

S.) 

1876 


Ditto 

118. 

Nari&d 

1878 


Every llth lunar day 

119. 

PetKid 

... 

1878 


,, Sun. eve. 

120. 

♦Puna 

... 

1870 



121. 

Sojitrh 

. . . 

1878 


,, Sun. eve. 

122. 

Surkt 


1876 



123. 

♦Hyderhbkd 


Sindh. 

1869 



124. 

Karhchi, 1 

. . . 

1869 



126. 

n 2 

. . . 

1878 




SOUTHERN INDIA. 


126. Madras (Southern 
IndiaB. S.), (revived) 

127. Bangalore, 1 (Nagara 

Pettah) 

128. ,, 2 (Arula Pottah) 

120. * 3 (Regimental 

S.).... 


1879 

•• 


1867 


,, Wed. eve. 

1870 

•• 

,, Fri. eve. 

1871 


,, Sat. eve. 

1867 

. , 

.Ditto. 


130. Salem 



Periodicals under Brahmo Management in 1879. 
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3 . Brahmo Marriage Registrars in 1879 . 


Uoder the Native Marriage Act (III of 1872). 


City of Calcutta 


I Norbnoro Nath Sbn, 11, Old Post Office Street. 
’ * ' * 1 Durga Mohux Das, 4, Strand, second floor. 


Suburbs of Calcutta 



Bhubax Mohan Das. 
Sasipada Banbrjee. 


District of Hugli *•••.. 

,, Dacca 

, , Mymenaingh 

,, Jalpaiguri .. 

, , Assam 


Shib Cuundbr Deb. 
Gorinda Chunder Dab. 
Ananda Nath Ghose. 
Chandi Charan Sen. 
Jag AT Chunder Das. 
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Glossary. 


Adi, first, original. 

Anmthdn, a religious ceremony. ! 

Amtsthdnie Brahmo (an), one who ! 
performs all the ceremonies per- j 
taining to birth, marriage, and ! 
death, according to strictly Brah- | 
mic forms. 

Bdmdbodhiny, woman-enlightening, 
from bdmd, woman, and hodhiny, i 
an enlightener. 

Bharat, India. 

Brahma, the Supreme. ' 

Brahma Dharma, the religion of the j 
One True God ; Brahmoism, or j 
Theism. | 


,, Somaj, Theistic Church. 
Bharma, religion ; lit. the sacred Law. 
Mandir, a temple or church. 
Mofussil (noun), the provinces; 
(adj.) provincial. 


Patrikd, a periodical p.aper; lit. a 
document. 

Frdrthand, prayer. 

Sabha, an association. 

Sddhdran, general, universal, open 
to all. 

fsakdbdd, the Bengali eni of Saliv^- 
hana, dating from the middle of 
April, A.D. 78. 

Sanyat, united. Sangat Sabha, an 
association for redigious conversa- 
tion. 

Sankirtan, San, together, kirtan, 
praise : a peculiar kind of popular 
hymn, sung in chorus. 

Somdj, society ; an assembly, or 
church. 

Utsab, a religious festival. Mdghotsab, 
the anniversary festival of the 
Brahmo Somaj, hold on the 11 th 
of Mkgh, i.e., January 23. 
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PRliFACE. 


The last Anniversary of the Brahmo Roiuaj completed the first 
half'Century of its existence. In the present Year-Booh I have 
endeavoured to give a general review of the progress which has 
been made during that time in the chief Somajes of India, selecting 
about thirty of these for sjjccial detail, and reporting at some length 
of their proceedings during the last three years. From these reports 
it will be seen that tlicre is a normal type for tlie Brahmo Churches, 
of which tlie following are the chief features. 

Religions. — (1) Congregational Worship, at least once a week, and 

sometimes oftener. 

(2) Religious Festivals on special occasions. 

(3) Strictly Bralimic ceremonies for the observances 

relating to birth, marriage, and deatli. 

(4) A Sangat Sahhu^ or religious conversation class 

for the more zealous members. 

(5) A Theistic Library. 

(6) Ditfusion of Theism by means of (a) Mission tours, 

{h) Tracts, or (c) a Periodical. 

Philanthropic. (1) Charitable donations to the poor and disabled. 

(2) Dispensaries for the sick. 

(3) Societies for the discouragement of intemperance, 

premature marriage, and other prevalent evils. 

Educational, (1) Instruction of Women, by various methods. 

(2) Schools for {a) Boys and {h) Girls. 

(3) Night Schools for Working Men. 

Of course these features are developed with great variety of 
combination in the various Somajes, and as they depend greatly on 
the energy of leading individuals, the removal of one or two aetive 
members from a Somaj (which frequently occurs in the perpetually 
changing system of the Indian Civil Service) often causes a serious 
decline in its prosperity. It is only w'hen the permanent residents 
arc thoroughly in earnest, that a Somaj really takes root in a given 
locality, and the floating religiosity of the liberal Indian develops 
into the fixed principles of the true Brahmo. That such is already 
the case in many a Somaj will, I think, be apparent from the present 
records. The names of Konnagar, Dacca, B^hachra, Nowgong, 
Lahore, Ahmcdabad, Hyderabad (Sindh), and Bangalore (not to 
mention others), arc instances in point. But beyond doubt, the 
Somaj which approaches most nearly to the nonnai type and com- 
bines the largest proportion of its features, is the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj of Calcutta, as will be seen by the full reports of its proceed- 
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ings, and the various writings or addresses by its members, given in 
the following pages. Much regret has been expressed by outside 
observers that this Somaj possesses no great leader whose predomi- 
nant genius might mould and sustiin his followeis, and stamp his 
mark upon contemporary thought. This regret a])pears to me to 
miss entirely the true lesson of the situation. Nothing is easier to 
the Asiatic mind than unquestioning submissive devotion to a heroic 
fellow-creatui’e. That is the easy and pleasant duty of a child-like 
people, and so long as the hero is to be had, and is worthy of loyalty, 
all goes well. But childhood passes, and manhood begins. What 
is wanted, then, is not merely the reliance of the inferior upon the 
superior, but right relations between those who are virtually equals. 
Loyalty to the res puhlica^ combined with the readiness to serve it 
at the sacrifice of all personal ambition or selfish desire, implies a 
far higher development of character than mere passive obedience 
to a fellow-mortal. 

Now it is perfectly clear that the Sadbaran Brahinos have fairly 
entered upon this constitutional course, and are really accpiiring 
habits of mutual help and combined action whi(‘h have already 
accomplished excellent practical results, and are, in themselves, a 
most wholesome discipline. Such an advance as this, in the ])ursuit 
of the public good, should rather be a subject tor congratulation 
than for regret ; and the time must come when this will be recog- 
nized by outsiders. 

Meanwhile, European interest in the Brahmo Somiij, after 
flagging considerably during the sehism of 1878, lias sliown signs 
of revival. The Revtie des Deux in its issue for Sept. 15, 

1880, eontained a long article entitled “• The Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Brahmo Somaj ; an Essay on Natural Religion in Modern 
India, — by Count Goblet d'Alviella, author of a little v()lume of 
travels in India (“ Indc* et Himalaya ’’) which appeared in 1877. 
This Essay (though not free from occasional inaccuracies on minor 
matters of fact) is very ably written, and tells many of the episodes 
of Brahmic history, especially the schism of 1878, very graphically. 
The author’s fiiuil judgment on that head is that tlie Sadharan B. 
S. appears to be henceforth unquestionably called to bike tlic 
direction of the movement which the Church of Keslmb seems to 
have lost beyond recall.” 

Since then, on Nov. 15, 1880, Professor Monicr Williams, 
C.I.E., delivered a lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society, Lon- 
don, on “ Indian Thcistic Refohners,’^ winch I had the pleasure of 
hearing, and which wall a])pear in the R. A. Society’s Journal for 
January, 1881. It was almost entirely devoted to the history of 
the Brahmo Somaj, which it epitomized from the time of Itam 
Mohun Roy (of whom a full and instructive account was given) 
down to the present day. The Professor concluded by expressing 
cordial sympathy with the noble reformeis wlio need every en- 
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couragement to persevere in their hard struggle with the prejudices 
and ignorance of their countrymen. 

Of this lecture the Times of Nov. 17 published a report which 
closed abruptly with some utterances of Mr Sen^s, omitting all 
mention of the Sadharan B.S. This brought a letter from the Rev. 
C. Voysey in the Times of Nov. 20, to say that “ K. C. Sen is 
almost universally repudiated by Hindu Theists.*^ Upon this 
followed {Times of Nov. 24) a letter from Professor Max Muller, 
saying that Mr Voysey’ s statement will “ surprise and pain’^ many 
of Mr Sen’s “ old friends and admirers in England,” who have 
watched his course “ with ever-increasing interest, though at times 
not without serious misgivings.” . . . “ His utterjinces of late 

have shown signs, I am sorry to say, of an over- wrought brain and 
an over-sensitive heart. He sometimes seems on the verge of the 
very madness of iaith. But I fear for his health and his head more 
than for his heart.” The whole letter manifests a generous and ex- 
cellent spirit, and I would gladly leave it imcontroverted. But W'e 
must be just to the Brahmo Somaj, as well as generous to Mr Sen. 
The questions at issue arc pei-sonal only up to a certain point. If 
Mr Sen’s teaching has ceased to be Brahmie, and if the great 
majority of the Brahmos have ceased to acce2)t it, such a two-fold 
fact is final, whatever may have been its causes. Henceforth, the 
problems of his personal character or faith, though deeply interest- 
ing to those who have once known him, cease to be of vital concern 
to the Theistic Church of India, which must jjursue its own life 
independently. I do not this in any cjmical spirit towards Mr 
Sen, but from the caniest desire that that noble Chiu*ch should not 
be ignored for the sake of its once-brilliant leader. Let any one 
compare the proceedings and >\Titings of Mr. Sen’s little coterie with 
the records of the other Somajes, as given in the following pages, — 
and especially with the rtq^orts of the Sadharan B. S., and then say 
in w'hich quarter resides the true hope for the religious reformation 
of India. If w'e cannot resuscitate the Brahmo leader of 1870, let 
us at least open our eyes to recognize the not less noble reality of 
the Brahmo Church of 1880. 

In the hope that that Church may gi'ow in grace and truth 
with every advancing year, I close these imperfect chronicles, 
thanking heartily all the friends who have assisted me in their 
compilation. 


S. D. C. 


33. llftmiltou Hoad, Highhury, London. 
December, 1880. 



Krrata. 

Pago 30, line 10. For late ly/’ k.kI “ at ono timo.” 

Page 4S, line 24. For divine vision/* r« ad “ divine light.” 

Page OS, line 23. For 170 r*.ad ITS. Lines 21 and 27, fur .Deccinhor 
read Novendxr. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 1879-80. 

IXTUOmrCTORY. 

Before commencing a review of the past year, it may be well 
to touch upon a few fuiulanieiitJil points which need recapitulation. 

The experience of tiie last two years has shown quite 
unraistakeably how very little of the Brahnio Soinaj is known or 
comprehended by I'hiropeans, whether in J^hii^land or in India. 
The popular impression seems to he that the Brahmos are (or were) 
simply the followei^s of Keshub Cdiunder Sen ; and when his 
unsatisfactory condued in 1878 had caused an extensive schism, the 
whole Theistic movement was supposed to have collapsed, or, at 
best, to be only dra^jijin^ out an ignominious existence in petty 
quarrels, not worth inv(‘sti<^ation. Those Ihirojieans who still hope 
for some ^ood work from K. C. Sen. and tliose who have renounced 
that hope in disgust, are mostly alike under the delusion that, whether 
for j^ood or for evil, lie is the Brahnio Somaj, and has been so from 
nearly the be^iniiin^ of its history. Now what are the facts ? The 
Bralimo Somaj was established some years before K. C. Sen was 
born, and had passed through more than half of its career (1830- 
1858) before he ever heard its name. That his aeee.ssion to it was 
of first-rate importance to the Somaj, and that his genius and 
energy, during tlie fifteen years of his chief intlueuee (1860-1875), 
so greatly benefited tlie ('hureh as to give rise to the popular 
identification of it with his name, are undoubted facts, bound up 
in the history of the movement, and not to be forgotten now. But 
even during that period, other Brahmos in various parts of India 
were doing noble w^ork, without which the ablest leadership in 
CalcuttJi wanild have lost half its effectivene.ss. And when, in 1875, 
K. C, Sen began to diverge seriously from the normal type of 
Brahmoism, both in duetriiic and practice, his power began to 
forsake him, till the shock of his utterly un-Brahmic conduct in 
1878 sliattered his reign for evi'r. This tragical break-up of w'hat 
w'as once a great and good intlueiice has been a grievous calamity 
for the Brahnio Somaj, and must ever be deeply regretted by its 
friends. But the Church is greater than any one of its members. 
It existed before K. C. 8en, and has shown itself abundantly 
capable of surviving him. There is not the least doubt that with 
the schism of 1878, a new jicriod of Brahmie life set in for the 
Bengal Somajes which has already achieved more than has been 
done for many years under K. C. Sen ; wliilc in the independent 
Somajes of Western, Northern, and Southern India, the activity of 
the local Brahmos has decidedly increased. In fact, the popular 

• Since this was written, a noteworthy exception has appeared in an, able sketch of the 
Brahmo Somaj in the /2e«t4< dUs Detus Motuiea for Sept. 15, 1^80, a notice of which will be 
found further on. 

B 
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European notion that the Brahmo Soinaj has suffered shipwreck is 
so ciu*iously remote from the actual truth, that it could never have 
gained currency had not the real state of the movement been a 
blank page to the outside public. In these Year-Books it has been 
my endeavour to supply such representative facts as might help to fill 
that blank page ; but my space does not admit of much detail, and 
hitherto it has not been possible to do even scanty justice to the 
fullness and variety of Brahmic life Avhose records lie before me in 
rich superabundance. In the present Number some more adecpiate 
representation of this will be attempted. But in the first place it 
may be well to take up tlie primary question, ‘‘ What is the Brahmo 
Somaj ? Of what does it consist, and wliere must we look for its 
central forces ? ” 

The Brahmo Somaj, or Theistie Church of India, consists of 
about 130 small churches scattered over that country, of which a 
list will be found further on. But these mimes re])resont very 
imequal realities, both as to the number of members in each Somaj, 
and as to the (piality of their Brahmoism. The number of members 
ranges from 3 or 4 to 10, 20, 70, 200, or 300. Sometimes a small 
Somaj exerts an active infiiience for goo<l in its locality, being 
strong through its fervour and courage. Sometimes, alas ! a com- 
paratively large Somaj is weak through its defici(Micy in tliose 
qualities. Each of these Somajes is independent, Imt s(‘V(u*al groups 
are more or less closely linked together by sjiecial affinities, and 
rely to a considerable extent on the guidanci' of local leaders, some 
of whom are men of excellent ability and of good standing in 
various professions. The chief originative* and organizing for(*es 
of the movement have doubtless always been found at (’aleutta; 
but these would lose half their significance were it not for the 
provincial Brahmoism to Avhich the maturer thought ami action of 
the metropolitan Theists supply eounsed, colierenec*, and support. 
Thus the Brahmo Somaj may be fairly regarded as a sort of f(*dera- 
tion, with various centres of inttuenee, in which (jentres the strength 
or weakness of the community is to be chiefly souglit. To sket(!h 
the most siilient features of these various groups, brii'fly noticing 
their past history, and tracing their latest progniss, will be the aim 
of the following pages. 


The Metropolitan Somajes. 

1. The Hadharan Brahmo Homaj. 

Of the three chief metropolitan Somajes, the Adi Somaj and 
the Brahmo Somaj of India have each held the first place in their 
time. But there can be no doubt that as representative centres of 
the Brahmo Church, their position is now secondary to that of the 
Sadharau Brahmo Somsij, which, though not three ycjars old as a 
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separate organization, includes many of the oldest and most ex- 
perienced Brahmos, and has taken the initiative in propagandist and 
philanthropic work with so much elfectivcness as to entitle it to the 
first place in our record. 

Let us commence with the following report of the last 
Anniversary Festival, slightly abridged from the Brahmo Public 
Opinion of January 22 and 29, and February 5, 1880. 

The Anniveusaiiy Festival of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, 1880. 

Saturday, January 17.- Special stirvice at 45 Beniatola Lane, to open the 
bistival. J'andit Sivaiiutli Sastri preached an appropriate sermon, illustrating 
the spirit in which Bralimos should join the ceremony. According to him, the 
Bralimo Scmaj was a cliaunt)! for the operation of the saving power of God, 
and those festivals are thc^ yearnings of a whole community for greater and 
8t(^adior (Communication of tliat pc^wer. Whilst freely admitting the usefulness 
of such occasional festivals in various other ways, such as arresting the atten- 
tion of an a])athetic multitud(*, encouraging the (b’ooping spirits of adherents, 
&c , ho laid principal strc‘ss on tliis s]>iritual mission of the Brahmo Somaj, 
and earnestly advised his hearers to apj)roach the fc'stival in that spirit, with 
prayerful hearts, that the spirit of God may visit and bh^ss us. 

Sundaj', .Tan. 18. — This moniing opened with divine service conducted by 
Babu Ujiu'sh Gliandra Datta. He urged upon the congregation the necessity 
of communing in spirit witJi the pious and holy men and women of all times 
and all countries. In th(‘ fifternoon all sections of the community, with the 
e,\cej)tion of Balm K. C. Sen and his personal adhei'onts, met at the house of 
the veiu'rablc cliitJ ministcT of tin* [Adij Brahmo Somaj, to cidebrate the 
memory of llaja Rammohun Roy as in Last year. The gathering was large, 
uumb(‘ring about six or seven hundred. The proceedings commenced with a 
hymn ami the election of Babu Shib Chunder Deb as the chairman. Babu 
Dvijendr.ini'ith Tagore made tlu' first speech, during the course of which he 
explained objects of the me(‘ting and ex])atiated on some of the Rya's 
ideas. The next s]) 0 «'ch was Babu Becharam Chatterji’s, a minister of the 
Adi Bralimo Somaj. B(‘charam Babu described many of the glorious achieve- 
ments of tlie Rfija, vividly delineated his .sincaTe love of truth and the many- 
sided nature of his gigantic int(‘lleel. liis s]>eech was earnest and eloquent, 
and in m.iny portions cN en touching. Then followed the speech of Babu 
Nagendranath Uhatt(Tji, who moveil a resolution to the following effect : — 
** That the sym])athy and grateful aj»pr(?eiation of this meding be accorded to 
Rabu Rajnfirain Bos«; and otliers who have been for some time past trying to 
ciill a large meeding repre.'<eiilfng all st'etions of the community, and that they 
bo re<tuested to caiTy this jmrpo.se into jiraetice.” The mover of the resolution 
Biiid that all those who wen’ individually or seetionally moving in this matter 
should gladly join in this larger movement on a more catholic basis. One of 
the gentlemi’n j)resent suggi’sted tlie jmqiriety of ineluding in the resolution 
the jiromoters of the late Rammohun Roy imv’ting at the Albert Hall; imother 
genthuuan suggested a good biography as a good memorial for the R&j&, whilst 
a third wandered further from th(‘ main }>oiutat issue and talked of a Rfimmohun 
Roy Libi-ary at RCidhiiiiagar, the Rajii’s native village, and so on. After a little 
irrelovant discussion Babu Nagendm Nath Chatterji’s projmsition as it stood 
was put to the vote and was carried by an overwhelming majority. The 
meeting closed with a hymn, after which many proceeded in a body to the hall 
of the Adi Brahmo Souiiij and sang together the celobrati'd hynm 
Jayadeva, In tho evening, service w^as conducted by Pandit Bijoy Krishna 
Go8w{imi. Tho attendance w^as unusually large, and the whole service was 
interesting and iustruotivo. 
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Monday, Jau. 19. — There was iiiorning^ service by Babu Aditya Kuin{ir 
Chatterji. In the aftenioou there was the novel and interesting scene of the 
children’s gathering. The Erahmo children, numbering about a hundred of 
all ages, were tirst divided into two opposite rows on botli sides of the pulpit, 
the boys occupying one and the girls another. Wlu'u the time for commence- 
ment of the service arrived, gjirlanda of tlowtTs wen* jilaced around their 
necks, and each was furnish od with a little nosegay. The proceedings coni- 
moneed with a hymn and a short discourse and prayer by Jkibu Umesh 
Chandra Datta, after which the boys began the song, to whicli the girls 
responded. Tlie following is a translation of the now song specially composed 
for the occasion : — 

Boys. — Hoar, O sisters, the glad news : the darkness that 
covert'd our country is passing away. 

Gilds. — Let us then, O brethren, in a joyful chorus sing the 
happy song. 

Boys. — Tlu' ckirkness of ignorance is being dispelled ; hear, 

O sisti'i's, this glad tiding. 

Girls. — Wliat a glad nichs igo you bring to us. () br(‘thren ! 
our slumber is gone and you have given us great 
pleasure. 

Boys. — It is n(jt needlt'ss that we cull you ; iiiiaswsistcd and alone 
how can we go to work ‘r 

Girls. — Go on without four, we, your sisti;rs, shall acconij)auy 
you. * 

Boys. — If we brothers and sistei-s work together, a good day 
will dawn ujxm us. 

Girls. — Grunt, God, [that ) that day may soon come and we may 
feast our ey(‘S with the sight. 

Boys. — When you sisters are by our side, we need not mourn 
for being alone in this world. 

Girls. — Mourn not, O brethren, be not dc*s]>iuring ; the leth- 
argy of sleej) shall no longer In* in us. 

Boys. — The day is *advaucing, be not sluggish ; rise, 0 rise, 
all ye ihiughters of this land. 

Girls. — Lo I we are awake and liavi' o|M*iied our eyes ; lo 1 
your 8i.sters are by your si<les. 

Boys. — Now b t us go and sing with one voice at the doors of 
our countrymen : 

Girls. — lA‘t us go and tell them, **Oh do not waste your time in 
this way.” 

Boys. — Awake ye, all good-heurted pwple of this country, wo 
call you ! 

Girls. — See, oh see, how the woman of India is weeping in 
Vfjur home s. 

Boys. — Where art thou, O G’od ! the cx’eanof iuerci('S ! this is 
the pmyor of us all, 1/rotliers and sisters : 

Girls. — That thou vouchs.'ifo unto us tliy mercy, and reinovo 
the suHcrings of thy daugliters. 

Aft(*r the above verses were sung, Pandit HivanCith Biistri d(*livon'd a short 
address, explaining some of the ideas eontaiiic'd in the preceding verses. Tho 
proceedings ended with a hymn sung by the cliildreu in a chorus. Tho childron 
were afterwards tnxitcd to swt eimeats. 

Tuesckiy, Jan. 20.— There wjih inomiug service in the new Prayer-Hall, 
conducted by Pandit Khm Kumkr Vidykratmi, and in tlio evening the aiiniuil 
mooting of the I’Jieistie. Society, when Pandit S. N. S&stn delivcrod a Iccturo 
in English on the ** Great Crisis and its important issues,” 
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Weduesday, Jan. ‘21. — The whole of this day was taken up by the 
Brahmica ladies. In the morning there was the anniversary service of the 
Brahmica 8omaj. The service was partly conducted by Pandit Bijoy Krishna 
(xoswiimi and partly by Babu IJmosh Cliandra Datta. About 100 Brahmica 
ladies assembled. Some of the ladies read very nice discourses, and some 
excellent hymns were also composed by them, specially suited to this occasion. 
The singing was conducted by the ladies thems(jlvcs, which was quite success- 
ful. Tlio sermon of Pandit Bijoy Krishna Goswami was very impressive and 
the laditis seemed to (mjoy the festival with their whole hearts. 

During mid-day tlie ladh^s were entertained with priti-bhojan in a neigh- 
bouring house. The cheerful alacrity with which they served each other and 
the great enthusiasm tluiy manifested in the proceedings of the day filled 
every lieart witli joy and thanksgiving. In the afternoon the ladies again 
mot in the Prayer-Hall to liold the anniversiiry meeting of- the Ladies’ 
Association. One of the sisters occu]iied the chair. Mrs. Bose, the Secretary 
of the Association, opened the jiroeeedings with a prayer. Then followed the 
reading of a few papers composed by the ladi(‘S, — one of which was a poetical 
effusion by one of our girls. The hymns composed and sung by the ladies 
wer(^ excellent both in point of sentime-nt and style. The proceedings of the 
m(.‘oting closed with a shrjrt addrtiss delivered by Pandit Sivan^ith Slistri, who 
had been kindly invited by the ladies to address them on this occasion. 

The Tjadies' meeting broke [up] at about 6, and the Hindi lecture of Pandit 
Sivanhrayan Agnihotri of lAhore commenced at 7 p.m. There were about 
400 or 500 persons present. The discoui-se opened with a hymn in Bengali. 
The subj('ot of the lecture was, “The real source of national improvement.*’ 
The Pandit addressed the audience in such sweet and simple Hindi that 
everybody could understand him. The treatment of the subject w^as so clear 
and lucid that it evoked warm applause from every side. In discussing the 
question of national reform, the Pandit took his firm stand on individual 
charactiT as its basis. He deplored in round terms the stvdfact that education 
given in our universiti(‘S up to this time, has not succeeded in developing 
sterling qualities of cluiractcr. He took care to make an exception in favour 
of many who are real omament.*^ of native society. That portion of the dis-^ 
course where ho pathetically alluded to the inherently low idea about the 
position and destiny of woman in society, which prevails in this country, was 
spc’cially pathetic. He gave illustnitions from practical life, which were very 
interesting. The Pandit concluded his lecture with a prayer which was 
equally touching. 

Thursday, Jan. 22. — Tlicre wms divine service in the morning, and in the 
afternoon there was tlu> sja'cial meeting of the Siidharan Bnihmo Somaj. 
The proceedings opened witli a hymn and pmyer. Tlie first thing that 
engaged the attention of the meeting w»jis the qiustion of the Trust-Deed. 
The Socrotiiry of the Trust-Deed Suh- Committee first read the elaborate 
report of the various stages of progress of the important document, along 
with a systematically arr.iiigod precis of the opinions of the diflterent parties 
consulted. It appcariHi from the report that the Deed was first drafted by a 
•Sub-Cominittec, then carefully considered by the Executive Committee, then 
referred to Mr. Phillip.s, a competent counsel of the High Court, after which 
it was printed and widely circulated both here and in Europe. Mtiny* of the 
suggestions made bv tho parties con.sulted have been incorporated mto the 
Deed. The Deed after much disemssion w'as slightly modified and adopted in 
the altereil form. Tho next business that oc/cupied the attention of the 
meeting was tho nomination of some gentlemen as Trustees. The names of 
these gentlemen with an official account of tho proceedings will be published 
in future. The next business that came up before the meeting was the 
appointment of Pandits Bijoy Krishna Go8w^{iLmi, R&m Kumfiar Vidy&ratnik 
Sivauiith iSkstri, and S. N. Agnihotri, as missionaries. It will be remembered 



by our readers that it forms a part of the ])lari of the Hadharaii Hrahmo Somaj 
to roco^izo the works of all lay workers, Ijy formally acknowledging them 
as oui’ missionaries. I'andit S. N. Agnihotri comes under this class, lie is 
at present employed in other secular duties, hut the manner in which he 
labours in the cause of Brahmoism cmintaitly entitles him to ho reckoned as 
one of our missionaries. The consideration of the Mission Rules, which 
according to the list of business published with tlie notice of the mooting 
should have b('en taken up at this nujoting, was postponed for want of time, 
and the meeting was adjourned to Wednesday next. 

Friday, Jan. 23. — The morning service was (conducted by Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri. Ho preached a sermon on the ‘‘ Tides of tlu‘ spirit,” liow 
the divine inlliix visits the soul, and how like go«)d fariiuu's we should timely 
open all the channels and watercourses of the inner iields, so tliat the swelling 
tides of the sj)irit may find an inh't into them. In llu‘, evening was the 
anniversiiry of the Students’ Service. Pandit Sivanath Sastri coriducttjd the 
service in English and proaclu'd a sermon on tlie Sanskrit text, “ 1 shall not 
forsake God for he has not forsaken me.” Both the service and the serm<m 
were very impressive. 

[The following report of the sermon, published subsecpicntly, 
is too interesting to be omitted. — Ed. Year-Book.^ 


“God has not forsaken me and I shall not forsake liim,” so cried the 
Rishis of old. It is not a mere expression of hop<‘, but an afUrmation of a 
solemn conviction. It is the awilion of a spiritual fact -viz., God n(n'<T 
forsiikes man. God never forsakt^s man, — what do«‘s this (jxpression mean P 
Explained in a general s(uise, the truth is so palj^iblo aiul (‘ommonplaco that 
the doctrine is scarcely worth stating at all. For it is a truism to say that 
every particle of our body, every energy <d* our mind is kept together by the 
Divine will, and forsaking by God m<‘ans tluur total disintigration, or our 
utter annihilation. In this sense none of us is for.saken by God— nay, not 
even the blackest of sinners. But the expression “God has not fors^lken 
me,” has another and a loftier meaning. It means that God is always ((fter 
m; he never redaxes his energy in ehasing the siiincT from iK'aven to hell till 
he submits to the terms of salvation. We often hear of a Gud-st'eking man, 
but wo seldom hear of the man-seeking God. Yet it is a fact in the s)>iritual 
world. The doctrine is not at all new. What, for instance, is tho doctrine 
of incarnation believed by the* orthodox portion of our country meu and by 
whole Cliristendom ? The Cfirdirial point in such a doctrine* is tlu* idea that 
God comes down to help w(}ak humanity. Ask a sincere Hindu, and he 
w’ould immediately tcdl you tluit the highest of his Gods came down more 
than once, subjected himself to the trials and sulfi-rings of human existence, 
with tho object of caiTying away the burdtm of misery that weighed on tho 
world. Ask a sincere Christian, and he wouM exultingly point to the central 
Bgure of his dispensation and declare how God took uj)on himself tho 
limibitions of humanity, how ho came down to live and work amongst tho 
sons of men, how he patiently boro tho agonies of a most cru<;l a^id torturing 
death — so that our souls might be cleansed by his Mood. There is something 
exquisitely beautiful, infinitely (^fiptivating in tho idea itself. God is not only 
after but his anxiety to save us is so great that finding his children umiblo 
to ri^, he humiliates hiinsolf. It is the mother stoo])ing to lift uj:) tho child 
from tho dust. Whether it is necessary for God to sufftjr humiliation to save 
his children, or [whether^ there are other ways and other laws for man’s 
salvation, is a question which we will presently discuss, hut one thing is very 
dear. This and all kindred doctrines point to tht? same spiritual truth— vis. 
God has not forsaken man. A just appreciation of this truth inevitably loads 
to the spontaneous exclamation— “ May I never forsaki him " — which moans 
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willing submission to the conditions of salvation. Now the question arises, 
what are those conditions? How can weak and erring man feel himself 
elevated, unless (lod chooses to raise him up ? Man surely needs a lifting 
power, the communication of a new energy, a force coming from without, to 
impart strength to his shattered resolves. This power is in God, and from 
God it must he communicated to the soul of irian. For the purpose of such 
communication it is not needful that (^od should sutfer the bonds of flesh, or 
that he should taste th(‘ bitt('r eup of human woe, but the spiritual experience 
of every prayerful nuin amongst us would t(dl him that there is a Law, by 
virtue of which th(; soul is <lrawn \ip towards God, as are the waters of the 
sea towards the moon. "J'his Law of th() spirit is the seerc't and mysterious 
Ijfiw of Love. Love opens the channel of communication between soul and 
soul. It has an im])arting power, wliieh we witness evtm in our daily inter- 
course with eaeli f)ther. The l^aw is tlie s^ime as n'gards our intercourse with 
the Supr(*me Spirit. Wliat wo want for (Uir salvation is tlu; thorough estab- 
lishment and unobstructed o[)eration of this Law. Go»l is after us. liis 
redeeming grace is tiver present at tlui gate of our soul. Jt is waiting till wo 
willingly submit to all its cfjiiditions. ( )n tlu^ side of ( led there is no remission, 
no slackness of pursuit, hut it is we, who do not bend tin? knees of our proud 
will before his redeeming grace. Against this stubborn obstinacy of the 
unfaithful spirit, the Rishis bitterly cri(‘d, and this was the great evil from 
which they sought ddiverauce. 

Saturday, Jan. 21. — This was the day of the Utsah. Early in the morning 
at about G a.m., Hrahmos, clad in th(‘ii- best, came flocking to the festive Hall, 
which was adoriu'd with eveigre(*ns and flowers, arrangc'd with great taste. 
Hymn after hymn peak'd through the gr(«it hall, parrying tlio souls of tho 
congn'gated momh(*rs )i])ward to luvaven. At 7 o’clock the service began. It 
was conducted hy Pandit Hijoy Kri.slina Goswami. 'I'lie subject of the sermon 
preached was ** How did our old Rishis worship God.” After the service had 
been brought to a close, the ceveiueny of ordination of tlie missionaries began. 
Pandits Bijoy Krishna (ioswumi. Siv'anath 8astri, Ramkumar Vidyaratna and 
Sivanarayan Agnihotri were' ordained as inissionari(*s of the Sadhar.in Br.ihmo 
Sonuij. Tho ceremony opeiu'd with a hymn, and tlien a ]vi})('r, containing the 
charge of the Executive Committee of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj to the 
missionaries was n^•^d out hy Babu Nagcndra Nath Cliattcrji. It was a very 
instructive and interesting document, ck*arly <lefining the dutit'S of the mis- 
sionarics in relation to tlie vSmiaj, and distinctly pointing at some leading 
principle's. After th(' chargt' was givt n, the mi.'^sionarics individually pmyed 
to God for help in fulfilling the conditions of tlu ir trust. After a heart -stining 
prayi'r from tho irdi eei’i'inony was brought to a close with a hvTnn 

Doginning with “ () liord, we hiimhly he.secch Thee to grant us strength, to 
enable us to fulfil our vow unto Thee.*’ Tlie whole ceromoiiy was so impressive 
that every one’s heart soemt'd to melt, and tlie spirit of God seemed to be 
present in tlu' assembly. The hymn was opportune and soul-touehing. Tho 
congregation tlu'U broke up for about an hour, when members went to their 
respective homos. At 12 thi'y again assembled for mid-day service. It was 
conducted by Pandit Rrimkumar Vidykiutna and lasted for about an hour. 
From 1 to 2 was spent in hymns and prayers offered by Mofussil Brahmos. 
From 2 to 3.30 p.m. the time was devoted to answering theological and spiritual 
questions ; this part of the ceremony was conducted by Pandit Bijoy l^shna 
GoswSimi. From 35 p.m, to 5 Pandit Hivaufith Sastri read out texts from tho 
Hindu scriptures. From 5 to 6 th('re were hymns and ^ankirtans. From 6 to 
7 there was a little rocTcation. At 7 p.m, the evening service commenced. It 
was conducted by Pandit Sivanfith Sfistri. The largo hall was crowded to 
sufiocation ; although scats for about 800 persons had boon provided, many 
were compelled to sit on the ground. In the midst of this va^ assembly tho 
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of orfi^anization implied in such a series of meetin«;s as those lu're 
recorded, points to a development of relij>ious life and to habits of 
sustained co-opemtion which are not signs of a decaying community. 
This is further illustrated by the interesting Annual Rej)ort read at 
the business meeting of the Somaj, and aherwards published with 
valuable appendices. The following extracts from this Report will 
show the chief work accomplished by the Somaj in Calcutta during 
the year 1879. 

‘‘The manner in which the Somaj has worhed during the year under 
review has largely removed from many minds a most mistaken and pernicitjiis 
notion, that unity of action in redigious matters is almost impossible exccjpt 
under the autocratic sway of a specially gifted individual. The bn'aking 
down of this idea is a most important achievemont in on«3 rc'spcct, for it has 
cleared away a mist of doubt and misgiving from many minds, and infiistMi 
courage and hope in the place of despondency. In spite of tin? widest 
possible freedom of discussion allowed to every individual mianber, tlio 
members of the Somaj have been able to work together like one man. They 
have sent out missionaries to the remotest parts of the country, have rais(;d 
Large sums, have nearly completed the building of thtdr Pray cu’-I lull, have 
framed a Trust-Deed for it, after considerable d( liberation; they have esta- 
blished a Library', have regularly conducttjd their pajicrs, have ovc’r-spread the 
whole country with a not-work of mofussil agents, have cart'fully attemb'd to 
the spiritual wants of the different classes of tlnar community, in short, have 
tried, they trust, not altogether without success, to do what their means and 
- opportunities allowed them.” 

“The SSidhiiran Brahino Homaj, as at present constituted, consists of 
three distinct bodies making up the whole ma( hiner>\ First in order c(«m<‘8 
the Executive Committee, a body of men annually appointtd by tlu' (bauTal 
Committee from amongst themselves, and who are directly responsibb) for (ill 
the executive w’ork of the Somaj. The work of this (!ommitlee is supervisijd 
by the General Committee in their quarterly meetings, and botli thcs<‘ ])odies 
are ultimately responsible to th(3 general body of membcTS, who meet every 
year and more frequently if occasion demands. 

“ The Executive Committee . — Pursuant to an announcement made in ilio 
last Annual Meeting, the General Committee met on the 29th Januar>' and 
elect(3d twelve gentlemen from amongst themselves to form tlu- Fxecutivo 
Committee for the year. 

“ The first thing that the Executive Committee did after apiK)intmcnt 
was to form a prograrrimo of work for the* whole year. This piv)gnimmL3 
included several imjxirtant schemes of work: (1) Coilection of subscriptions 
for th(j PrJiyer-IIall ; (2) ITie building of the I’l-aycr-Hall ; (8) 'I'lio esta- 
blishment of a libniry containing religious Injoks: (ij Publication of religious 
tracts ; (5) Opening of a theological class ; (0) Fniming of a l>ody of mi.ssion 
rules ; (7) Prornotin^j r<3ligiou8 culture amon^^t yonn^ men ; (8) Settling a 
form of service and dnmthdn paddhati for the Somaj, 

“ The Executive Committee, including the ofRce-boarors as ex-officio 
members, have regularly met on every Wednesday, besides holding several 
special meetings on important occasions. Th»3ro wore altogether fifty-five 
meetings of the Committee during the last y(‘ar. In many of thorn tho 
deliberations wore carried on till bite in tho night, and questions of a more 
irnjxuiant nature have been discussed in several successive mootings. 

“ The programme mentioned above was steadily kept before view, and 
steps were 6om tho very beginning taken to carry them into practice, and 
from the first several Sub-(Jommittcos werc3 appointed for tho purpose. Tlioro 
wore seven such Sub-committees ; (1) Tho Miesion-nilc Sub-Committeo ; 
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(2) Tho Trust-Deed Sub-Committeo ; (3) The Buildiug-Fund Sub-Corn- 
mittoo ; (4) Tho l^raycr-IIall Building Sub-Conunittee ; (6) Tho Tattva 
Kaiimudi oub-Oommittoe ; (6) Tho Library Sub-Committee ; (7) Tho 

Annual Report Sub -Committee. 

“ The Mission-rule Sub-Committee . — This Sub- Committee regularly held its 
sittings ; carefully considered all tho opinions and suggestions collected at the 
previous Conference, or forwarded by private members, and framed a body of 
rules for tho training and appointment of missionaries. These rules, after 
consideration by the Executive Committee, were printed and circulated among 
the members of the General Committee for opinion, and wore considered at 
their third quarterly meeting hold on the 5th of Octobcir. By these rules 
provision has been made for tho education and training of missionaries, and 
their relations with tJie general body have been clearly defined. 

“ The Prayer “Hall Building Sub- Committee . — Tnis Sub-Committee has 
acted with really laudable (mergy. Wiiliinthe short time allowed them, they 
caret idly prepared an estimate of the x>robable cost, opijned negotiations for a 
chefip supply of building materials, and were in a position to commence tho 
actual work of building from Heptember Last. The rapidity with which the 
work has progressed reficcts great credit on the gcaitlcmen who form the Sub- 
Committee, and our thanks arc specially due to Babus J )inankth Sen, Nilmani 
Mitra, and Bhagaban Chandni Jiose, but for whose kind assistance the Somaj 
would have felt consifhirable difficulty in carrying [on] the work. The first 
two gentlemen, being professional engineers, rendered material lielp informing 
the Obtimatci and laying out the jdan of the building, wliilst Babii B. C. Bose 
undertook tlie supervision of tho work itself, lie gbidly took the onerous 
duties in conufiction with the building work upon his shoulders, thus depriving 
himself of the hanl-earncd repos<i that he was then enjoying from his official 
duties. By Ids consbint supervision and judicious management he has been 
able to enforce thi* strictest economy, and has saved tho »Somaj much uselesa 
waste of money and time which is almost insiqiarable from such large under- 
takings, especially when they are executed by public bodies. 

“ The ‘ Tattva KaumadC Sub -Committee , — This Sub-Committee has been 
able to introduce great <'r regulanty about issuing the Bengali fortnightly journal 
of the Soma j, called lattva Kaumudi. This journal reguLirly records the doings 
of the Somaj in the vernacular, and also discusses tin* ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical qiu'stions lliat crop up from time to time. It is gratifying to learn that 
during the last yiar thg journal lias steadily risen in attractiveness, and tho 
number of subscribers lias steadily increased. 

“ The Lihtary Sub-t'ornimitcc. — TIic progress made by this Sub-Committoo 
is not what could bti naturally wishtid fer, and the nasoii is that there lias been 
increasing im'ssure during tin' yiar on the funds of the Somaj in various other 
shapes. Yet it is some satisfaction to be able to report tlut an attempt to 
collect a number of useful religious ami other books has been made, and aiieivt 
little lilirary consisting of about 11)5 volumes, is alnady in existence. Appli- 
cations were made by the Sub -Committee to the Adi-Brahmo Somaj and tho 
Somaj of Babu Keahub Chunder Sen» and wo may here thankfully acknowdedge 
that both the Somaj os responded to the prayer ajid have contributed their 
publications gratis. The pr<',sent idea is to place Ibis library within tho roach 
of tho members of tho Tlieistie Society and Students' Service, and make it an 
important means of promoting studious habits among tho members of tho 
Soma j in general. 

^'^Publication Sub- Commit t ce. — Oi the publication scheme vor>^ littlo 
remains to bo noticed oxi'cptiug a small book of catechism and prayer for 
littlo children, a small Hymn-Book conhiining some new hjTnns, and tho 
Brahmo Almanac for 1880. Tho Committoo regret that pressure on their 
funds, together wdth more urgent duties, did not allow thorn to make much 
progress in this very important depiirtmcnt of work. 
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“ Preparation of Uphand and Anmthdn Paddhati , — As regards the framing 
of a new Form of Service and preparation of a Code of Ceremonies, nothing 
has been done in this direction as yet. The work contemplated is extremely 
important for the whole body, and requires the greatest possible care and 
discussion ; on the other hand the forms at present observed serve us for the 
time, and do not much clash against our conscience. Our present policy is to 
keep up the old trj*ditions of the Somaj, and slowly to modify as causes 
combine to demand such modifications. 

“ The Students' Service. — Towards the end of April last, a now and useful 
institution called the Students’ Weekly Service was opened by some mc'mbers 
of the Executive Committee for promoting the religious culture of the present 
generation of students. The plan of the service is this. The service to meet 
every Sunday moming, discourses in English and liengali to be delivered on 
religious, moral, and social subjects, the discourses to cominenco and conclude 
with prayer and hymns ; the subject matter of the discourses to be aftersvards 
published in tho fonn of serials and to be sold at cheap price among studi'nts 
at large. The last part of the plan has not been yet carried out [It has now 
been commenced. — Ed. Year- Book. but tluj service meiiings have been 
regularly held. A pretty largo number of young men from the Colleges 
enlisted themselves as members of the Association. They were addressed on 
several important subjects, such as, ‘ Tho grounds of religious faith,’ 

‘ Culture as a necessity of religious gi'owth,’ ‘ The necessity and utility of 
Prayer,’ * Sin, its nature and bc*arings.’ 

Brahmica Somaj and Lad Ufi* Association. — Both these institutions form 
different sides of tho same work. The one is intendiul (ixtdusively for [the] 
religious culture of Brahmo ladies, the other for promoting genenil culture 
amongst tho members. The first jKirtakc‘8 of the nature of Ji prayer meeting, 
held every fortnight, and th<‘ other of a ladies’ debating society. These were 
shirted towards the middle of the last year, and liave since regularly int't and 
carried on their work. Home of the lady mem}>cr.s fornaMl themselves into a 
Committee to go about visiting Brahmo "familuss, looking .after the edue^ition 
of Brahmo childn n, and generally taking can* of those* who ma‘dc<l their he*lp. 
Tho work done by the ladies in this resp<*et has not been wh.it was at first 
expected, but yet we an* glad to bo able to Tfn ord that some members of tho 
Committee have faithfully done the duties entrusted to them and haveremlered 
occasional help to their poorer sisters. One notic4‘?ihle hjature in the Asscm’ki- 
tion is that some kind-hearted Christian hidi<*s hav(^ also gladly ct)-f>per.ited with 
the social and philanthropic portion of the work by fnoly joining tlu* As8o<-i?i- 
tion and also by acting ill the Coinmitte(j. On*’ more feature of tie* Ijjidit's’ 
Association remains to bo recorded. Tho Association also luid regular evening 
parties once a month to allow the ladies an opporBmity of niixing frei’ly in 
society. This Association has also recently publi sited a book called Prabandha 
Lalikdj composed by one of the memlars. 

“ Tbe Theisiic Society.-— last, but by no nu‘ans the least w^as tho 
Thoistic »S<xiotv. Thi.s society intends supplying a jdatfonn for th*' younger 
generation of Brahmos to m(*e*t and freely disi uss all questions of Joetriiial 
and pHicticJil importiinco. The discussion.s of tlie hist year vrero chjirJK’lorized 
by learning, thought, and a thoroughly philosoidiii'al treatment of imporbint 
questions of faith and philosophy. The discusaions vrari) carried on on a 
variety of subjects, armmgst which were ‘ hVee will,’ * Conscience,” * Who is 
ChrLst,’ * Tho relation of human nature to monility,* &c.” 

Of the working of the three last-iianied institutions, many 
interesting particulars are frequently published in the Brahmo 
Public Opinion, From the reports for the present year, I make the 
following extracts, biking first the Ladies’ Association, whoso 
progress seems to be very hoi)eful. 
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[B. P, 0., April 29, 1880.) — The monthly social ^thering of the Bengal 
Ijadies’ Association took place on Saturday last. There were about sixty 
ladies (including children) present, all of whom seemed to have enjoyed the 
evening’s recreation. Some of the ladies took charge of the children, who 
were entertained by short stories and natural -history pictures. It was 
announced at the meeting that a library of useful books was in course of 
formation, and that already some books and journals had been obtained. 
Several interesting items of news with reference to the general topics of the 
day were dwelt upon, among which may be mentioned the formation of the 
new Parliament ; the domestic life of the late Prince Consort ; the lip teach- 
ings of the Deaf and Dumb; passage through the Arctic Ocean; brilliant 
results of the Matriculation examination of the London University, the first 
successful student being a lady, besides seventeen passed in the first ^vision, 
&c. There were as usual music, singing, exhibition of views and refreshment. 
Wo are indeed glad to see so many of our sisters gathered in an evening and 
enjoying themselves in healthy recreation and pleasant social intercourse. 

{B. P, 0., July 8, 1880.) — At the last discussion meeting of the Ladies’ 
Association, a very useful paper was re<id by a widow teacher, on “What 
should be the aims in life of those widows who enter the Brahmo Somaj.*' 
JShe made suggestions, among others, that the widows should be properly 
educated, and then they should devote their lives in some good work, as 
training the children in monils, nursing the sick, conducting family prayers, 
&c. We may earnestly hope that our sisters will take the suggestions to 
heart. 'Flio social gathering held on Saturday before last was attended by 
about 40 members. The elderly members particularly seemed to evince great 
interest in looking over the views and illustrated papers, and hearing with 
deep attention all about the current topics, as well as the popularly treated 
lectures on birds and th(' life of plants. The children’s gathermg t^k place 
in a sepJirate room, where some of the ladies took charge of entertaining them 
b}'^ pictures, wooden furnitures, <kc. Tliere wore as usual music and refresh- 
ments. All the members seemed thoroughly to enjoy the recreation of tho 
afternoon. 

{B, P. O.f August 5, 1880.) — On last Sunday (August Ist) was celebrated 
the first annual foundation-day of the Bengal Ladies’ Association. The lady 
members about 30 in number, besides 20 children, were present on tho occasion. 
Stune of tho ladies spared no pains to decorate the Hall tastefully with leaves 
and flowers, and provide refreshments for the members. There was a special 
short service, as also chanting of hymns, after which some very interesting 
addresses were read and delivered. It is indeed hopeful to see this useful 
Association orking and marching onward amidst manifold disadvantages. 

{B. P. 0., Sept. 2, 1880.) — The Tjadies’ Association is to bo congratulated 
upon tho libonil oifers made by two of our Brahmo friends. Babu D. M. Dka 
has oxpresstMl his willingness to place one of the Biahmamayi scholarships, 
!.£?., scholarships started in the memory of his late lamented wdfe, — at the 
di8po.siil of tho Association, to bo used in behalf of such widows and others 
who ainnot pay for their education. Tho scholarship is worth Rs. 10 per 
month, and will prove a valuable help in tho hands of tho Association, The 
other olfer is from our friend Babu Siisipada Bfiiierji. It is in the shape of a 
silver modal to bo annually awanled, according as tho Association thi^s fit, 
for tho oncouragoment of female education. 

Of the two societies for students, the Students* Service 
appears to be the more popular, its members having gradually 
increased in number up to two hiuuked, while three of the addresses 
given liave now been issued as pamphlets. These have not yet 
reached me, but a few of the news])aper reports aie worth extract- 
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ing as illustrative of the present scarccly-knowh type of thoughtful 
religion which characterizes the higher minds in the Sadh&ran 
Brahmo Somaj. 

(jB. P. 0., March 18, 1880.) — ^Tho third meeting of the Students’ Service 
took place on Sunday last. Pundit Sivanuth Sistn delivered a discourse on 
“ Prayerfulness, ana how to cultivate it.” lie enumerated three spiritual 
tests of the growth of prayerfulness within : (1) increased sensibility of con- 
science, loading to increased powers of repentance ; (2) increased strength or 
growth in positive purity ; (3) habitual leaning on the Divine will. To tlio 
last again ho applied throe tests : (1) invincible faitli that God is the support 
of Truth, Justice, Love, and Holiness — resulting in a steadfast ulb'gianee to 
thcae principles ; (2) tliorougli resignation to the will of ll(‘aven in momenta 
of trifd and crosses ; ^3) habitual reliance on the strength and guidance of 
God in all our hopes of future work and futures success. As a practical moans 
of developing a really prayerful frame of mind, he earnestly solicited tlio 
students to set apiut a portion of their tune, every day, for nuMlitation and 
prayer — and he advised them to have some devotional or spiritual work by their 
side, which could help their medibitions. Meditation and self -examination, he 
said, should always procodo prayer. Self-examination should be conducted in 
the light of the passages or sentences just then under consideration. Ono 
sentencQ after another from the chosen book should bo road and pondered over 
with prayer for light to sec clearly. The full import of the words sliould bo 
spiritually grasped, and then it should bo applied to the reader’s individual 
character, with a view to self-examination and the discoviTy of his individual 
wants. Prayer will naturilly follow. He illustrated his meaning by (puding 
a line from one of the Psalms of David, where the Ih'brew king speaks of 
trusting in the Lord. What is meant by trusting in the Ijord ?— tlui religious 
inquirer sliould cry to himself. What are the j)rineipal characteristics of th/it 
frame of mind i ' — What are the fniits home in ohamete r by sucli a frame r* and 
80 on. Let the student ponder on this siriglt^ expression till ho thinks he lias 
fully gras]»ed the meaning. Let him then apply the passagi* to his soul and 
ask, — am I one who trusts in God in this snise p Th« n wlu ii lu* has fairly 
realized his individual wants, let him jiray. As a help to meditation he 
suggested the noeessity of compiling a book consisting of short devotional and 
moral sentences, culled (Uit of the works of all aiK'icnt and modmm writi rs. 
For the present ho advised the use of some book like the (iolh'ction of l’heisti<) 
texts from the scriptures of all nations, as published by tlu^ Pnlirno Somaj of 
India, or portions fnun the ilible. The “ Imitation of Ghrist” by Thomas 
A Kempis ho considered as one of the best la lps to (hjvotion. He asked 
[advised] every ono anxious for the cultivation of a devout and pnna rful spirit 
to Ik) supplicii with a copy of the pocket edition of this remarkable book, and 
to use it, with discrimination, for puriKisosof meditation and sidf-cxaminatiou. 

(/y. F. O.f April 8, 1880.) — Tin* last meeting of tiu' Students’ Service) was 
as largely attended as the two previous ones. Some more young men gavo in 
their names as regular members ; so that the hutuImt already amounts to 85. 
The discourse delivered was on the subject of the iiciM ssity of ]>ublic worship. 
It was a significant fact, the lecturer .said, that the aiu ient Aryans of India, 
and perhaps tlie ancient (Greeks and Jiomans, harl no imblic worship, properly 
gpc^icing. Gf course tluTO were tempi* s to which jx'ojde weiuld floelc, es]>e- 
clally on occasions of h stivitics ; but it was eith* r to witm ss the worship by 
a single priest or priestess, or to worship the particukir (i*>d or goddi ss indi- 
vidually. Public worship;, properly so called, has found its greatest develop- 
ment among the kSemitic nices ; witness Judaism, (’hristianity, and 
Mahomocbinism. Tlio reason, according to the lecturer, was tht^ prefi vimco 
that tho Semitic races always gave to action and to tlm social missi«>n of 
religion. In India wo have one ^Suprenn; God, and a number of minor deities 
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holding an intermediate position. Those minor deities take special interest in 
their devotees, mingle in their daily toils, lead them to wars and treaties ; but 
not so, the Siujrome. ^ Ho is represented as pure and unconnected, resting, in 
supreme indiiierence, in the greatness and sufficiency’ of his own being* This 
shows the preference that popular opinion always gives to contemplation and 
absolute freedom from work. The social aspect and social mission of religion, 
the conception of it as a regenerating agency is altogether ignored by this 
philosophy. The point in \yhioh Brahmoism principally differs from the 
ancient monotheism of India, is the recognition of this social mission, wherein 
also lies the reason of its recognition of the element of public worship. 
Public worship is necessary for a variety of reasons. (1) It is a means of 
giving an individual worshipper the invaluable aid of sympathy ; (2) it is a 
very good means of personal moral influence and the elevating effect of 
eiamph ; (3) it is a means of occasionally rousing peoifle’s hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; (4) it is a training fp*ound for young and inexperienced 
souls in the matter of devotional and spiritual exercise ; (5) it is like a standing 
heaven- ward call in the midst of the frailties and frivolities of the world. 
But the reason which makes it specially useful and invaluable to our souls is 
the actiftn of Divine grace, which it is the means of communicating to our 
individual spirits. By joining a body of worshippers, a true spiritual fraternity, 
wo place ourselves in contact wnth souls that are under the operation 
of Divdne grace. In plain words, we place ourselves under tho silent 
and conscious guidance of a living and elevating power that imparts 
vigour to our slackening will and brings an influx of purity ^ peace ^ and 
holiness to our unregcncrato natures. This doctrine of dhdne contact, 
when viewed in all its bearings, will give a proper idea of the importance 
and necessity of public worship. But one thing they were all asked to 
bcfir in mind. ^Meeting for prayer did not always mean this influx of 
lifting pow'or. Men seldom mrt in [the] proper s]>irit, — with real depth of' 
hunger and thirst, Notliing was more agreeable in the sight of God and man 
than a number of earnest^ God-srehiuy ami thirstiuy souls meeting together and 
blending their voict'S in a chorus of thanksgiving and praise. 

The i>ro(‘cedings conclutled wnth a prayer and a hymn w^hich was enthu- 
siastically sung by the audit nco. 

{B. r. ()., vSrpt. 2, 1880.) — At tho last meeting of the Students’ Weekly 
Service, the gatlnuing Nvas as usual, about 200. Some more young men 
enlisted th(^mselv(\s as nnunbi rs. A diseoursc w as delivered by Bandit SiNTiniith 
Sastri, on tho Cause of Koform in Imlia, and how to promote it.” During 
the I'ourso of tho lecture the leelun r touchi‘d almost every department of 
national life, political, social and spiritual, and tried to impress on the minds 
of tho nmlicnce an idea of tlui vastness of tho field of reform, and briefly 
suggost<‘d some of the ways in wdiieh the work should begin. lie strongly 
pointed out tho necessity proportionate energy and devotion. . The subject 
of th<‘ next discourse is tlic “ History of tho Bralimo Somaj as a reforming 
body.” 

Although the new Prayor-IIall was used for the Anniversary 
Services, it was then only half linished, and it is still (October 1880) 
far from complete. The Calcutta congregation of the Sadharan 
Hrahmo Somaj continues, therefore, to meet at 45, Hcniatola Lane, 
where its regular services arc held every Sunday evening, and, in 
addition, on the morning of the first Sunday in every Bengali 
month. On the three subsequent Sunday mornings the Students^ 
Services are held, usually at 13, Mirzapore Street. At the latter 
house there is also a daily evening service, and a Sunday School 
(opened in Nov. 1879) for imparting luoml instruction to young boys. 
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Besides these religious institutions, the purely secular schools 
mentioned in my last Year-Book as owing their establishment and 
chief superintendence to members of the Sadharan B. S., continue 
in full force. (1.) The City School for the higher education of boys, 
opened in January 1879, has been very successful, both in educational 
and financial respects. At the Entrance Examination of last 
winter for the Calcuttii University, this school numbered fourteen 
passed students, — one in the first division, eight in the second, and 
five in the third. From the Secretary’s report, presented on Feb. 
28, it appears that “ there is one distinguishing feature wliich marks 
this school. The parents and guardians of the students have always 
consulted the teachers about the moral training of their boys and 
wards, and several of them have expressed their tliankfulness to the 
teachers for the moral iniprovement of the students.” ( Brahmo 
Public Opinion^ March 4, 1880.) 

(2.) The Night School for working men. sfiirted in April 1879, 
in the premises of the (’ity School, by a few of the M.A.’s and B.A.’s 
of Calcutta, has enlarged its operations by opening branch schools 
in the suburbs, at Rishra and Bhowanipur, the latter branch being 
particularly well attended. These schools arc under the direction 
of the Students* Association,” a secular society which coutiiins 
many Brahmos among its members, and has taken a manly stand on 
several questions of moral reform. 

Tlie Mission Work of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj during 1879 
was continued on nearly the same lines as that of 1878, of which 1 
reported in my last Year-Book. I'he four missionaries already 
appointed (Babu G. C. Ghosh, and Bandits B. K. Cioswami, R. K. 
Bhattacharjya, and S. N. Sastri) continued their labours as before, 
as did also those zealous members of the Somaj who, mainly 
occupied in secular busine.ss, employed their leisure time in preach- 
ing Brahmoism at home or abroad. All the missionaries visited 
various Bengal Somajes, conducting sc'rviee at their anniversary 
festivals (always by invitation), delivtaiiig lectures, and holding 
prayer-meetings and religious conversations in private* familie.s. A 
few words may be added on the labours of each of the four chief 
mis.sionaric.s. 

(1.) Babu Ganesh Chunder Ghosh’s re])ort for 1879 contains 
intere.sting notices of the Somajes visited by him in North Bengal. 
Tliosc lectures of which he gives the titles were on the following 
subjects. 

At Jalpaiguri. — Every ono is twice horn. 

,, What Hhall I do with that which docs not make me immoHal 

(An exposition, to a congregation of Brahmicfi ladies, of tho 
cclobrat<.*d saying of Maitreyi, tho wife of Ytijnavalkya). 

At Siliguri. — llio Religious I’rogrf'ss of men. ' 

At Saidpur. — Knowledge and K(4igion. 

At Khorsodpur. — (To a j iivenilo congregation .) Tho Duties of tho Boys, 

At Hanaghat. — Every one has tho seed of religion sown in his heart. 
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During this period Babu G. C. Ghosh's health was gradually 
breaking down, and he has latterly quite retired from missionary 
work. 

(2.) Pandit Bijoy Krishna Goswami chiefly confined his 
labours, during the year 1879, to the city of Dacca, where ho 
worked most energetically in connection with the East Bengal B. S., 
of which be is the present minister. Besides this, he twice visited 
Calcutta, and made two short tours in East Bengal, diffusing 
wherever he went, new life and energy among the little Brahmo 
Churches. “ His sermons and discourses attracted hundreds of 
men, and eveiy^where he was received with warm cordiality by all 
classes." The Annual Report gives an interesting anecdote of his 
happy influence in one little Somaj which for some time past had 
been tom by internal disputes, but which “ has been, by the grace 
of God, benefited by the visit of the venerable Goswami. His deep 
piety and his devout spirit and his earnest appeals produced a happy 
change in the temper of the members. Long-unsettled mis-imder- 
standings were healed up, and all sections, both young and old, 
heartily joined in singing the name of the Divine Father," The 
Pandit is not an English scholar, but he is a zealous student of the 
Hindu Shastras, and is said to have “succeeded in illustrating 
many deep spiritual truths by numerous quotations from these 
Scriptures. A portion of his learned exposition has been recently 
published in the shape of a book from Dacca." His position and 
labours have continued during the present year with no visible 
alteration. 

(3.) Pandit Ram Kumar Bhattacharjya, besides visiting North 
Bengal, devoted much of his time to Orissa. The following are 
the titles of his lectures during 1879. 

In North Bengal. — Jal}5aiguri, — Progress of Religion. 

,, Sira j gunge. — The Lifo of the Nation. 

,, ,, Piety and Religious Life. 

,, Krishnagar. —True lloroisin. 

Darjiling. — 8cienco and Religion. 

In Orissa. — Cntta(.k. — National Pliaraeter. 

,, ,, Living Religion. 

,, Kendrapfirfi, — Destiny of Human Life. 

,, Puri. — The Religion of the ancient Aryan. 

,, liklasorc. — The Vedas and Upaiiishads. 

,, „ Religion as an Elevating Power. 

„ ,, Faith. 

In North Dengal. — JaljtaiRuri. — Life or Death. 

,, Siliguri. — True Happiness. 

,, Fasideva. — Religious spirit and improvement, 

,, Saidpur. — The teaching of the Upanishads and 

Religion. 

,, £&^kgr&. — Rise and fall. 

,, Saayapuskanni. — Rdigious culture. 

,, ,, Progress of tlie soul, 

,, Kfikinik.— True Progress. 

, , Skr& , — Religion and 11 uman Progress. 


D 
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During the present year, this missionary, in spite of wretched 
health, has been labouring zealously in Assam, where he used to 
work some years ago, and “ where he is dearly loved by the people.” 
At one place (Dibrughur) “never before visited by a Brahmo 
missionary,” “ he has succeeded in establishing a Brahmo Somaj.” 
He has also had the pleasure of visiting a tea-plantation where “ a 
member of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj has established a night- 
school for the labourers, and is trying to lead them to the paths 
of truth.” 

(4.) Pandit Siva Nath Sastri’s missionary tours have been 
more distant, during the last two years, than those of his colleagues. 
In 1878, he visited the N. W. Provinces and the Panjab. During 
1879 his travels “ extended over some parts of Bengal and Bchar, 
the N. W. Provinces, the Pan jab, Sindh, Bombay, and Guzerat, a 
distance taken aggregately of about 5000 miles.” On this tour he 
frequently preached and lectured in Englivsh and Hindi, and held 
discussions with learned Pandits in Sanskrit. The following titles 
of his lectures are given in his report. 

In Bengal. — Krishnagar. — Tke Birth of a now Faith from the 

Ashes of old Superstitions. 

In the Panj^b. — Lsihore, — Theism as a Creed and a Church. 

„ ,, The True Basis of Character. 

„ Amritsar. — ^The Dawn and Decline of Superstition. 

„ „ The Age of Independ('nco. 

„ Multiui. — Faith as a Lifting Power. 

Bombay City. — God as an object of delight. 

„ God as the life of the soiil. (Two FiUglish 

Sermons given in the Praithana Somaj 
Mandir.) 

„ Education. (An English address to the 

students of the Elphiiistone College.) 

Ahmedab^d (Guzerkt). — The Nearness of God. (An English 

sermon in the local Mandir.) 

Central Provinces. — Jabalpur. — Political Agitation as a means of the 

Political Education of the Nation. 

N. W. Provinces. — AllkhStb^d. — Why should not educated natives 

join the Brahmo Somaj ? 

During the present year Pandit S. N. Sastri has been mostly 
occupied in Calcutta, both as temporary preacher to the Sadhdran 
B. S. congregation at Beniatola Lane, and at the weekly Students’ 
Services. He has therefore only made short tours among the 
Bengal Somaj es ; but on one of these occasions. he paid a very 
interesting visit to Dacca, when two of his lectures were reported 
in the local Brahmo journal. The first of these was so characteristic 
as a Brahmo mission address, that I present it here, slightly abridged 
from the East of March 1, 1880. 
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Bbahmoism and the Brahmo Somaj. 

The lecturer began by taking notice of an apprehension entertained by a 
number of hostile thinkers, that the Thcistic doctrine, not being new in the 
world, would share the lot of the other schools of similar thought. Ib would 
perish, like the Theistic thought of ancient India, of Socrates, and of Plato, 
and leave no trace in the shape of an organized body. Only a few years ago, 
say they, Theism pushed up its head in America, but whore is it now ? It is 
hiding itself in (Lirk caves and neglected comers. It does not exist as a 
Church. What guarantee is there, ask these writers, that the present Theistic 
movement will not also collapse in time ? In answer to such apprehensions, 
the Pandit said that ho did not agree with the above-mentioned writers in 
thinking that the ancient Theistic schools of thought had entirely failed. In 
that sense, the new method of scientific investigation enunciated by Lord 
Bacon might be said to have suffered a collapse, for it has not left anything 
in the shape of a movement or an organization. As the value of the Baconian 
method is to bo estimated by the general rise of the level of human thought, 
similarly the effects of the Theistic schools arc to bo measured by the silent 
and slow transformation of the religious thought of mankind. But the points 
on which the Pandit laid princii)al stress were (1) the peculiar feature of tho 
present movement as a means of spiritual culture, with tho recognition of 
worship as an important element ; and (2) its character as a religious organi- 
zation, with tho recognition of tho social aspect of that culture. These two 
features, he said, placed tho present movement on an entirely different footing 
[from the earlier schools], and it should not bg judged by the same standard. 
After dismissing these objections the lecturer went on to discuss the question 
of the origin of tho religious systems and institutions of the world. He 
considered all the systems, if anah^zed, to bo based on the instincts of the 
human mind. Those primeval instincts, in course of time, came to be mixed 
up with various other truths and collateral doctrines — the aggregate whole of 
which was afterwards known as a separate system in tho world. Curiously 
enough, these systems, which were first adopted as help -mates of progress, 
became afterwards fetters to numberless sincere souls. Thus has tho thought 
of mankind been chained down on the Sfxme lines for centuries. The utter- 
ances of good and pious men, originally given out to help weaker brethren, — 
to aid in the progress of the race, — have subsequently acted as a dead weight' 
— a sort of incubus, and materially chocked that progress. 

[After illustrating this by several examples, tho lecturer continued as 
follows : — ] 

The materialism and scepticism of the present age are, in fact, the revolt 
of Reason against this tyranny of Faith. The memory of the havoc com- 
mitted by her who was so long a queen over the thought of mankind, has led 
her best ally and subject to raise the standard of rebellion, and she has been 
BO fur driven into a comer as to be forced to act on the defensive. Such is the 
state of thought as regards the most momentous questions of religion. Now, 
more than over, we see two hostile armies, ranged on two sides, and tho hope 
of reconciliation between them seems to bo very distant. On the one hand, 
the pious and devout spirits of the world, finding the surrender of ovcrylhing 
precious, sweet, and dear to their souls, [demanded] as the condition of peace, 
have chosen rather to form a fresh alliance with superstition, and have given 
up free -thought in despair ; whilst the hosts encamped on the other side — 
the retainers of science, have given up the exercise of piety and devotion as 
an enemy of theii’ belief. Theism intervenes at this stage and offers a 
platform where they can both meet. It equally recognizes mo conservative 
and the destructive forces of society, — ^the principle of reverence for the past 
as well as the principle of free-thought to sift, adopt and reject. By virtue 
of the combined exercise of both these, the system is essentially eclectic. It 
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has discarded the doctrine of infallible scriptures ; hence are some of its 
principal features, — (1) its catholicity, (2) its independence, (3) the directness 
of the relationship between the soul and the Deity, (4) and its absolute 
freedom from all stereotyped and material forms. These features make the 
present movement significant and attractive. The lecturer concluded by an 
appeal to the educated public to give that attention to the claims of Brahmoism 
and the Brahmo Somaj which they deserve ; and by exhorting the Brahmos to 
show by life and deeds, that their faith is a regenerating and redeeming 
agency, and thereby attract the outside public and bring them within the 
saving influence of Brahmoism. 

The propagandist exertions of provincial Brahmos will be 
recorded under their several local headings ; but one interesting 
feature of the present missionary revival must be mentioned here, 
— the zeal shown by a little band of Calcutta students who have 
been visiting divers villages within short railway distance from 
Calcutta, holding conversations with the local gentry and peasants, 
and earnestly pleading the cause of Brahmoism, — ^frequently with 
very encouraging results, as the following extract will show. 

(B, P. 0., May 27, 1880.) — Two now Brahmo Somajes have been estab- 
lished in the course of the past fortnight, — one at Ghumi, in the district of 
Krishnagar, and the other at .Goalundo. It is a happy sign of the times that 
individual Brahmos are beginning to feel tho responsibilities of their religion 
to be a reality. Some time past, it was tacitly understood that preaching tho 
truth of Goa’s religion was the work of missionaries only. Wo need not 
pause hero to point out the evil consequences that must have resulted from a 
continuance of this tacit belief. The establishment of an order of priesthood 
in the Brahmo Somaj would have ]>ocn one of the most palpable results. But 
praise be unto God, that He has made His church steer clear of this rock, so 
that we now find individual Brahmos fervently taking up tho preacher’s 
responsible duties, and guided by His hands, scattering the healing truths of 
our Immortal Keligion broad-cast into this sinful and worldly-minded world. 
He blesseth those who do His work, and we do not, therefore, wonder that 
Brahmo Somajes are springing up on all sides in our country, through tho 
activity of this new agency. . . . 

The Brahmo Somaj at Goalundo has been established through tho 
agency of those young friends of ours who have obtained permission from 
Mr. Prestage to travel free in the East Bengal lino. We are glad to know 
that our friends have been energetically working for the propagation of God’s 
Truths along that line, and we have been informed that, of late, they visited 
Chuadanga, where they held conversational meetings with the principal 
inhabitants of the district, and after ascertaining the possibility of a Brahmo 
Somaj being established there, they started for Goalundo. This latter place 
they visited twice more, and delivered lectures there at tho Students’ Club, 
founded by themselves. On the occasion of their third visit, this Brahmo 
Somaj was established. 

Lastly, a few words should be said as to the relation borne by 
the Sadharan B. S. to the other Somajes. The General Committee 
consists of 40 persons elected at the Annual Meeting by the 
assembled members of the Somaj, and in addition, of those members 
who shall have been duly appointed as representatives of provincial 
Somajes “ which have sympathy with the objects of the Sadharan 
B. S.’* The 40 members of the General Committee who were 
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elected at the Annual Meeting of 1880 come from the following 


localities : — 

Calcutta 18 

Provincial Bengal 14 

Assam 2 

The Pan jab 3 

Central India. . . . 1 

Western India 2 


40 

The Provincial Representatives of this year are 16 in number. 
With the exception of one from Assam and one from the Panjab, 
all of them have been appointed by Bengal Somajcs, one of which, 
the Barisal Brahmica Somaj, has elected a Calcutta lady to 
represent it. Four other ladies arc also on the General Committee ; 
they belong respectively to Calcutta, Barisal, Bogra, and Lahore. 

The Provincial Agents of the Sadharan B. S. should also be 
reckoned as important channels of influence between city and 
country. At the opening of 1880, their number amounted to 43, 
residing in the following localities : — 


Bengal 23 

Assam • . . . 6 

Orissa • . . • . • • • » • . . • . 1 

N. W. Provinces 4 

The Panjab 1 

Central India . . . , 2 

Western India 5 

Southern India 1 


43 

At the Annual Meeting of 1880, the former Secretary of the 
Sadharan B. S., the venerable Babu Shib Chunder Deb, was elected 
President of the Somaj .for the coming year, vic^ Mr. A. M. Bose, 
retired ; Dr. Mohiny Mohan Bose, a very zealous worker, was 
elected Secretary, and Babus Umesh Chandra Datta and Guru 
Charan Mahalanabish were re-elected as Assistant- Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. For the election of the Executive Com- 
mittee, “ the names of all the male and female resident members of 
the General Committee were freely balloted, and the twelve 
gentlemen who form the present Committee were those who stood 
at the top of the list in the order of majority of votes.” Six 
of these names were newly chosen. 

The oflicial organ of the Sadharan B. S. is the Tattva Kaumudi, 
a fortnightly Bengali journal under the management of a Sub- 
Committee, as already mentioned in the Annual Report. But for 
non-Bengali readers, whether Indian or European, the most accessible 
source of information concerning the Somaj is the Brahmo Public 
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Opinion^ an English weekly general newspaper, conducted by some 
of the leading Brahmos of Calcutta. Started in March 1878 as a 
medium of inter-communication between the Brahmos all over 
India, it publishes a great variety of news concerning the provincial 
Somajes, as well as the proceedings of the Calcutta committees and 
societies, whether religious or secular ; in addition to which, it 
gives summaries of general news and discusses questions of social 
and political reform. This journal has a wide circulation, which it 
well deserves. * When first started, it was somewhat crude in several 
respects, but during its 2^ years’ career, it has gained experience, 
and has been gradually rising in every way. Some of its leading 
articles during the past year have been excellent, and a few selec- 
tions from these will be given further on, in illustration of the 
faithful hold and enlightened exposition of the normal principles of 
Brahmoism which characterize the representative teachers of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. 


2. The Am Bkahmo Somaj. 

The Adi Brahmo Somaj is the historic remnant of the original 
invstitution founded by Ram Mohun Roy in 1830. The venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore has for some time given up the burden of its 
management, and the present President of the Somaj is Babu 
Rajnarain Bose, an accomplished English WTitcr, and long one of 
the chief pillars of the Somaj. There is also a Managing Committee 
of ten gentlemen, the Secretary being 'Babu Jyotirindra Nath 
Tagore. Besides the President and one of the Committee, three 
other members of the Somaj are on its list of preachers, and Babu 
Debendra Nath himself, the Pradhan Achdrjya (or Chief Minister) 
as he is often called, occasionally officiates. He is so much loved 
and respected by all Brahmos, that if he happens to be visiting any 
country station, the local Somaj eagerly requests his services, to 
whatever party it may belong ; and his preaching is highly valued 
on these occasions. He is also extremely liberal in giving pecuniary 
help to struggling Somajes. 

The Calcutta congregation of the Adi Somaj meets for divine 
service every Wednesday evening. There is no school or other 
institution (except a Library) connected with it. Two periodicals, 
however, are issued by its members ; the Tattvabodhmy Patrikd^ a 
fortnightly religious paper, the organ of the Somaj, — and the 
Bhdratij a monthly magazine, edited by Babu Dvijendra Nath 
Tdgore. 

Beyond Calcutta, the influence of the Adi Somaj consists 
chiefly in the personal sympathy existing between its leading 
members and those provincial Somajes which have advanced as far 
as itself beyond the current Hinduism, but are not inclined to go 
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farther, either in religious observances or in social customs. The 
Reports of such Somajes frequently mention the kind help received 
from the Adi Somaj, whether in visits from its preachers, in religious 
literature, or in pecuniary assistance. In all this, the Adi Somaj 
has been, and still is, of substantial service to many. And lastly, 
the fraternal sympathy shown by its leading members, and especially 
by the generous and spiritual -minded Debcndra Nath Tagore, 
towards the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj (which avowedly holds 
different views on many important questions of Brahmo policy), 
is a very pleasing feature in the Adi Somaj, and a happy omen for 
the future peace and harmony of the Indian Theistic Church. 


3. The Brahmo Somaj op India. 

I take up my report of the Brahmo Somaj of India with the 
latest of its proceedings recorded in my last Year-Book, — the 
preparations for a Missionary Expedition. Its purpose was thus 
described in the “ Devotional column of the Sunday Mirror of 
October 12, 1879 : — 

Go and proclaim me Motker of India, said the Lord to the disciples 
gathered round Him. 

Many are ready to worship me as their Father. . . . But they know 

not that I am their Mother too, tender, indulgent, forbearing and forgiving, 
always ready to take back the penitent cliild. Ye shall go forth from city to 
city and from village to village, singing my mercies and proclaiming unto all 
men that I am India’s Mother. I^et your beha\dour and conversation, 
preaching and singing, bo such as may convince those amongst whom you go 
that you are intoxicated with my sweet disi^onsation and my sweeter name. 

. . . And may India, so convinced, come to me and say, — Blessed bo thy 

name. Sweet Goddess ! Wo have seen and heard the Supreme Mother’s 
apostles. 

Accordingly a party of twenty-five persons, including nine 
missionaries, started on the 25th of October, returning on the 4th 
of December, after having made a circuit which was estimated at 
about 600 miles. Their daily proceedings were recorded at full 
length in the Swiday Mirror, and the following is given as the final 
result, which appears to be considered satisfactory by the narrator. 

The whole thing, wo say with thankful hearts, has been a great and 
decided success. The Expedition has found a warm welcome wherever it 
went, and the only thing which the people regretted was the shortness of its 
stay in each place and the rapidity of its movements. They one and all 
regretted that the Expedition only came, conquered, and went away. But 
such was the Lord’s command. An enthusiastic demonstration, popular 
excitement and speedy victory. That was the creed of the preaching army. 
The object of the Expeditionary movement was not to stay and make converte, 
to form and organize, but simply to excite and animate the public mind, and 
cast the seeds of truth on aU sides. — The Mother, the Mother, the Mother, — 
this is the battle-cry with which the Expedition has humbly yet boldly fought 
to conquer the land, and its success has, therefore, been so great and so 
glorious. » . • ’ 
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On the same page as the last sentence, and in the same large 
type as the other leading articles, the Sunday Mirror (of December 
14, 1879) published the following manifesto, unmistakeably from 
the hand of Mr. Sen. 


Proclamatiojt. 

To all my soldiers in India, 

My affectionate gi-eetings to all. Accept this Proclamation, believe that 
it gocth forth from Heaven, in the name and with the love of your Mother, 
and carry out its behests like loyal soldiers and devoted children. 

Ye are my soldiers, my covenanted soldiers. Ye are bound to fight 
valiantly and faithfully under my banners, and no other god shall ye servo. 
I will give thee 'sdetory and glory eternal shall be yours. I have chosen India 
to show unto all nations the workings of my special Providence in accom- 
plishing national redemption. The British Government is my Government ; 
the Brahmo Somaj is my Church. . . My daughter, Queen Victoria, havo 

I ordained and set over the country to rule its people, and give them education, 
material comfort and protect their health and property. . . Be loyal to 

her, for the warrant of her appointment bears my signature. . . Love 

her and honour her as my servant and representative, and give her your 
loyal support and co-op('ration so that she may carry out my purposes 
unhindered and give India political and material prosperity. . . Tell 

all people to come direct to me, without a mediator or intercessor, and 
accept me as their Mother. The influence of the earthly mother at home and 
of the queen mother at the head of the Government will raise the hearts of 
my Indian children to the Supreme Mother, and I will gather them in tho 
Kingdom of Heaven, and give them peace and salvation. Soldiers, fight 
bravely and estjiblish my dominion. India’s Mother. 

It is only after long hesitation that I have decided to reprint 
this undisguise'd ])iece of blasphemy ; but that such a document 
could be published, — and afterwards, alas ! defended editorially, — 
in Mr. Sen’s own special English organ, is a fact so fatally significant 
of his recent course, that it would be dealing unfairly with my 
English readers to suppress it. 

Soon afterwards followed the January Anniversary. Mr. Sen^s 
English address at the Town Hall on God- Vision in the 19th 
Century,’^ was very fluent and rhetorical, but contained nothing 
which calls for special remark. His annivensaiy sermon in the 
Mandir, however, was a manifesto of some importance, being a 
florid announcement of what he called the “ New Dispensation” 
which this anniversary was to introduce. Perhaps the clearest 
light thrown upon its origin may be gained from the following 
suggestive “ Editorial Note ” in the Sunday Mirror of Feb. 1, 1880. 

We are tired of old tiungs. Those old creeds and old prayers, old men 
with old hearts, old faces and old aspirations — wo are tired of them. It is 
new life we want. Can any religion give us this new life ? Alas ! even the 
Brahmo Somaj has grown old. Its freshness is gone, and its power of giving 
new truths seems also to have departed. Lot our readers accept the cheering 
message. A New Dispensation has come down upon tho Brahmo Somaj which 
proclaims a new programme to India. Its chief merit is its freshness, and its 
one watchword is — God, the Mother of India, It preaches no idolatry, no 
mediation, no miracles, no creed-bound faith. All its changes are rung upon 
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that single word, — God-Mother ! What the Dispensation is, it will bo our 
duty to explain hereafter. Only one thing need be said here. Every thing 
about it is new. 

The Anniversary celebrations by Mr. Sen and his friends in- 
cluded a good deal of open-air preaching and singing, with a pro- 
cession in Avhich “ the air resounded with the ring of the kurtal^ 
the trumpets and bugles, newly introduced, sent forth their piercing, 
deafening notes,” and “ the forest of flags reared their heads before 
and behind.” The Mirror (of Feb. 1, 1880) reckons up all the 
several audiences of the week, and estimates their total number as 
between twelve and fourteen thousand, adding that “ it is a great 
consolation to tliink that at any rate above 12,000 people seriouslj’' 
heard the name of Hari at one moment or other during the past 
fortnight.” 

The English reader may here inquire, “ Who is Hari, and wdiat 
has he to do with the Brahmos ?” Hari is one of the many names 
of the god Vishnu, and he never had anything at all to do with the 
Brahmos until Mr. Sen began to use his name, not without protest 
even from his owm friends. Ostensibly, of course, the name has 
hitherto been used as synonymous wuth the One Only God, but 
whether it is ahvays so understood by Mr. Sen’s audience appears 
doubtful when w'e read the following passage in the Sunday Mirror 
of Feb. 13, 1880. 

Ono result of our extonsivo anniversary programme is that Hindu 
families hjive begun to take an interest in our proceedings. Invitations aro 
being received by our missionaries to sing the Name of Hari in their houses. 

But this lliiiduizing tendency has now gone very much farther, 
as may be seen by the following article, condensed from the Sunday 
Mirror of Aug. 1, 1880, in wdiich the passages now' italicized should 
be especially noted. 

The Philosophy of Idol -Worship. 

Hindu idolatry is not to he altogether overlooked or rejected. As we explained 
some time ago, it represents millions of broken fnigmonts of God. Collect 
them tog('thcr, and you get the indivisible Divinity. AVhon the Hindus lost 
sight of their Great God, they contented themselves with retaining particular 
aspects of Him, and represonting them in human shapes or images. Their 
idolatry is nothing but the worship of a Divinf3 attribute materialized. If the 
material shape is given up, what remains is a beautiful allegory or picture of 
Hoaven’s dispensations. The Theist rejects the image, but ho cannot dispense 
with the spirit of which that image is the form. The revival of the spirit, 
the destruction of the form, is the work of the Neiv Dispensation. Cheer up, 
then, O Hindus, for the long lost Father from whom yo have for centimes 
strayed away, is coming back to yon. The road is clear ciiough ; it lies through 
your numerous Vuranas and epics. Never wun'O we so struck with the divinity 
of the eclectic method as when we explored the gloomy regions of my tlio '• 
logical India. The sermons now delivered in the Brahma Mandir are solely 
occupied with the precious truths discovered therein, and our own occupation is 
merely to gather the jcw^els as wo go on. ’ Wo have found out that every idol 
worshipped by tho Hindus represents an attribute of God, and that each 
attribute is called by a particular name. The believer in the New Dispensation 

E 
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is required to worship Ood as the ])ossessor of all those attributes, represented 
by the Hindu as innumerable or 330 millions. To believe in an undivided Deity 
without reference to those aspects of His nature, is to believe in an abstract God, 
and it would lead us to practical rationalism and infidelity. Nor can we worship 
the same God with the same attribute investing Him. That would make our 
worship dull, lifeless and insipid. If wc are to worship Him, wo should 
worship Him in all His manifestations. II(mco wo should contemplate Him 
with His numerous attributes. We shall nanu* one attribute Saras wati, 
another Lakshmi, another IVIahadeva, another Jagatdhatri, &c., and worship 
God each day under a new name, that is to say, in a nciw as])('r;t. We do not 
worship him as a Yogi for ever, or as Father, or as Mother, or as Lakshmi, or 
as Saraswati. But now the one, and then the other, and so on, beholding our 
Hari in new garb and in new loveliness for ever. How bewitchin^^ the prospect, 
how grand the pictm-o ! 

Mr. Sen aims, however, at cultivating other traditions besides 
those of Hinduism, and has made a sort of hierareliy of the founders 
of great religions. With this hierarchy he assumes to place his 
owm followers in spiritual communion, by means of (so-called) 
pilgrimages, — i.e., services in Calcutta, comlucted by himself. The 
idea was announced as follows in tlie Sunday Mirror. 

(F(’h. 8, 1880.) — It is proposed to promote communion with departcul 
saints among the more advanccnl Brahmos. With a vitnv to richievo this 
object suca*ossfully, anciemt proph(‘ts and saints will bo t.ak<‘n one after .'inoth(,*r 
on special o(x*asion.s and made the 8uhj<*ct of close stmly, im^litation and 
prayer. Particular places will he assigiu'd, to which th(' d('vot('('s will resort 
as pilgrims. There, for hours together, they will try to draw inspiration 
from particular saints. Woheliev<' a spiritual pilgrimage to iMoses will he 
shortly undertaken. Only earnest devotees ought to join. 

(Feb. 15, 1880.) — Thdse among our hrethren who hfiv(‘ made up their 
minds to convoi*se through the Lord with the spirit of Closes are r(‘quest(‘d to 
go through the requisite preparation and disci]dino during the next week. 
On Sunday next they will bo callt'd upon to meet on the spiritual Sinai to 
hold communion with the prophet of the Jewisli dis 2 )ensation. 

The spiritual Sinai proved to be the room used as an oratory in 
Mr. Sen^s house to which, on the 22nd of February, the pilgrims 
duly repaired. 

For eight days and nights the Pilgrims dwedt with ^Moses in his heavenly 
mansion, and the Lord Jehovah continued to insj)ir(i th(*m with the fire of the 
Mo.saic (lispen.sation, reriewtjd and rekindled under tlie New Dispensation. 
And then as the last day drew near, the h(jly spirit of JMoses thus spako 
through the Lord unto the as.semhled i)ilgrinis. 

Here follows a column of poetic exhortation. Imitated from 
the Bible. The next pilgrimage was to Socrates. On March 7, 
the pilgrims “ proceeded solemnly to the Study, chanting a hymn,’^ 
after which, “ the minister began the Invocation thus : — ‘ This is 
not Calcutta, but Athens ; not India, but Greece. The spirit of 
Socrates is with us.^ On the following Sunday (March 14) there 
was a pilgrimage to Buddha, and on March 21, the pilgrims visited 
the abode of the ancient sages and saints of India, “ on the 
Himalayan heights, and solemnly entered the Vedic sanctuary, 
40 centuries old.^' On August 8 there was a “pilgrimage to 
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by the Lord to Arabia’s benefactor and prophet,” and after the 
usual Sunday morning service, “ they were led by the spirit of God 
into the heavenly mansions of Mahomet, where they spent some 
time in acquiring the deeper faith and wisdom of Islam. The Lord 
interpreted the prophet’s true mission and brought it home to the 
pilgrims.” 

When we consider what these words mean, and perceive, from 
the full reports given in the Mirror^ that the only speaker on these 
occasions was Mr. Sen, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
these “ pilgrimages ” are but another form of the same theocratic 
assumption which originated the “Proclamation” from “India’s 
MothcT.” A suggestive hint of this occurs in the following utterance 
which preceded the first pilgrimage : — “ Blessed are they who, 
instead of seeing God through j)rophets, behold prophets and saints 
through the Lord as their Mediator 

Slany more gleanings might be given from the various sermons, 
soliloquies, hymns, parables, and “ devotionals ” of the last twelve- 
month, in illustration of the “ New Disj)ensation.” But enough 
has been ([noted to show its general drift, and it is not necessary to 
fill-in all the details of this painful picture, — the object of the 
present section not being to f\irnish a complete monograpli of Mr. 
Sen’s proceedings, but only to sketch that element thereof which 
concerns the Brahmo Somaj, And now the ([uestion arises : How 
far is the Brahino Somaj implicated by all this erratic teaching ? 
What acceptance does it find among the Brahmo comnumity ? Let 
the Sunday Mirror reply. (Note, as to the first extract, that the 
“ Devotionals ” are understood to be always written by Mr. Sen 
himself.) 

(Dec. 21, 1879.) — Ih votional, — Father, wc arc only a dozen or two of 
Theiats in this land who treat the Minister Thou hast appointed with special 
feelings of respect and loyalty. 

(May 16, 1880.) — //V of the New I)ispemafio )\. — We arc a handful of men 
gathered in this Tabcrujule of the New Dispensation. Thousfiiids there were 
in our ranks, hut as di'votion and faith deepened, and the demands of the 
Lord increased, sceptic s and scoffers, deists and rationalists, materialists and 
infidc'Ls, worldly-minded men and simsualists deserted us. Alas ! Our 
brethren have dispersed in all directions. And our nunibc'r has thinned away 
considerably. Tin^ Lord has used the winnowing-fan, v'ce. Wc are as nothing 
amid the overwhelming numlxTs of our opponents.” 

What “ the demaiuls of the I.ord ” were supposed to be, and 
in what did “ the winn owing-fan ” consist, we are afterwards in- 
formed in the following frank article. 

(Sept. 19, 1880.) — The Church cleansed, — That unnnowiug-fan, the Kuch 
Behar marriagCj has dottCy and is doing, immense good to the Brahmo Somaj by 
removing the chaff from its membership, IMonth after month, the sensual and 
the worldly, the praycrless and the vicious have been purged off. And 
because of this purging the Church lias vastly improved instead of declining. 
A now fountain of fresh truth seems to have been discovci<'d since, and a new 
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bee -hive of sweet sentiment. For two years continually there has been an 
outpouring and outburst of new ideas and new sentiments among the more 
advanced classes of Theists. Tho idea of the N(3w Dispensation, the 
Pilgrimages to the Saints, the Expedition, the Million Divinities in One, the 
Ladies* Journey to tho Spirit-land, all those are tho now ideas which have 
swept over the Brahmo ^maj as an impetuous and irresistible torrent. This 
overflow of an altogether new life dtmuinds explanation. We point to the 
wimiowing~fan as the cause. A ponderous mass of infidelity in the shape of 
unbelief in Providence and inspiration and prophets, in asceticism, yor/a and 
bhaktij sat as an incubus upon our holy Church, and hitherto j)rovented its 
healthy development. ... In fact, people of all sorts were gathered 
together in one net, and it was necesstiry in the interests of the community to 
segregate thorn. In the fulness of time the Divine fiat went forth ^ and the 
winnowing commenced. . . . Only a few, a bimontably small number are 

found to practise communion and kirtan^ tho higher forms of devotion and love. 

The passages now italicized point uiimistakeably to the real 
truth. The Kiich Bchar marriage ivas a winno wing-fan for the 
Brahmo Somaj. But what was “ the Divine fiat ? ” Was it that 
Mr. Sen should marry his child-daughter to a heathen prince, in 
defiance alike of his own former principles and of the almost 
unanimous pleadings of his Church ? The Mirror would do\ibtless 
answer Yes : such was “ the will and commandment \^Adesh^ of his 
God’’ {Mirror of April 7, 1878), and to doubt this was “unbelief 
in Providence and inspiration and prophets.” Such doubters were 
“ the chaff,” “ the worldly, the prayerless, and the vicious — 
acquiescnce in Mr. Sen’s Adesh^ and a passive acceptance of all his 
gradually-ascending theocratic assumj)tions, being “ the demands of 
the Lord,” the increase of which has “ dispersed thousands,” and 
reduced the minister’s following to “ only a dozen or two of 
Theists.” And Mr. Sen, in a sermon of this year {Mirror of 
Feb. lo, 1880) went so far as to say, “ I believe wlien the Brahmo 
Somaj [has] reached its ideal of perfection, there will, perhaj)s, be 
but two or three men in it.” So little can he reckon upon Brahmic 
acceptance of his “ New Dispensation.” 

If we supplement these statements with tho palpable tampering 
with Hindu idolatry already noticed, and the complacent favour so 
often re])orted by the Mirror as being shown to Mr. wSmi’s preaching 
by Hindu believers as such^ we shall scarcely be able to resist the 
conclusion that he has not only quite ceased to rejyresent the Brahmo 
Somaj, but has gradually come to hold a j)osition entirely different 
and virtually opposed to it. Indeed, his colleague, Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar, in the January No. of the Theistic Quarterly Review^ 
says (p. 27) that Mr. Sen and his friends “ are, we presume, not 
totally disinclined to renounce that name [Brahmo] on behalf of 
those who arc indisposed to extend it to them. We are afraid it 
may come to some such thing in the end.” 

A few words should be added on the secdlar aspect of Mr. 
Sen’s party. The Indian Reform Association, founded by him in 
November 1870, worked actively and usefully for several years, but 
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gradually declined as the Yoga-and-bhakti movement gained 
ascendancy. After 1875, the Annual Reports ceased, and in 1878 
the Government grant to the Female Normal School was with- 
drawn, the school being pronounced inefficient. But in October 

1878 an attempt was made to revive the Association, and in April 

1879 a public meeting was held. Archdeacon Baly being in the 
chair, when an Annual Report was presented which was quoted in 
my last Year-Book. This year there was an Annual Meeting at 
the Albert Hall on March 29, 1880, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Calcutta. The Annual Report was published in the Mirror 
of April 11, 1880, and recorded an advance upon that of last year in 
the circulation of the Association’s three Bengali journals and the 
number of pupils in its two schools, — the Albert School for Boys, 
and the Metropolitan Female School for Girls. In the former, out 
of 13 boys who went up for the last Entrance examination, two 
passed in the first division and obtained Government scholarships, 
four passed in the second division, and one in the third, — seven 
altogether. The girls’ school numbered fifty-one pupils, arranged 
in six classes. The subjects taught are ‘‘ English and Bengali, 
besides history, geography, and arithmetic.” The Charity section 
of the Association also continues, and the “ Band of Hope” in the 
Albert School. All this is creditable, so far as it goes. It may be 
observed, however, that no attempt is made towards the higher 
education of women, and thjit the general tone taken by Mr. Sen’s 
party upon the whole question of female development has been 
gradually drifting backward, more and more, towards the Hindu 
type, ever since the Kuoh Behar inamage. This is not surprising ; 
but it adds yet another pang to the regret with w'hich the early 
friends of the Brahmo Somaj of India contemplate its virtual 
submergence under the fatal w’aves of the New Dispensation. 

The SuButtBAN Somajes. 

The following Reports of some of the leading suburban 
Somajes are selected, with occasional abridgment, from the 
Appendices to the Amiual Reports of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj 
for 1878-79 and 1879-80. The first Report, including three 
Somajes, is by Babu Kcdar Nath Ray, a missionary of the Sadharan 
B. S., and has been translated from the Bengali by a Brahmo friend. 
The other Reports were written in English, and sent to head- 
quarters bj' the Secretaries of the Somajes themselves. 

Mission Report, 1879-80. 

1. The Sinduriapati Family Brahmo (Sornffy.— This Somaj has been 
regularly going on for the last 16 years. Its fixed time for service is Friday 
evening. In a certain sense this Somaj may be called a model one. Babu 
Mani Mohan Mallik, with his son, daughter, daughter-in-law and grand- 
children, — ^all these together have formed the Somaj. Several men and 
women from outside come and join in the services, but their number has now 



been a little diminished, owing to the last agitation in the Brahino Somaj . The 
beautiful sight of a father, in the midst of his family, regularly and reverently 
calling on the name of the Supreme Being, is not often to ho soon elsewhere. 
The natural reverence of the Hindu nation is the chief feature of this Somaj. 
There is only one want to he seen in this respect, viz., that those anusthdna 
[religious ceremonies connected with birth, marriage, and death] which 
separate the Bnihmo Somaj from the idolatrous Hindu community, have not 
yet been performed here. 

2. The Suburban Brahnio Somaj, BJmvanipur. — ISIany persons from 
Bhowanipur and other places are members of this Somaj. The greater 
number of them are College and school students; two or three ladies also 
come and join in the prayers. This Somaj was in a much better condition 
when our respected friend Siva Nath Sastri resided at Bhowanipur. On his 
• departure it almost ceased to exist. At that time I commenced working here. 
Tlie two things which I have chiefly endeavoured to inculcate are these, — (1) 
To know Brahmoism as every one’s own religion ; (2) to rely upon congre- 
gational prayer as a prinuiry and easily-attainablo moans of gi ace. In both 
these respects, by Ood’s mercy, some good results have Ix'cn ol)tained. A 
little thirst after religion and brotherly sympathy have b('cn created among 
the Brahmos here. They sometimes assi^mble togcjtluu- to discuss religious 
matters, and they also have priti-bhojatis [love-feasts] at each otlu'rs’ houses. 
And many of them have resolved to undertake the eftbrt and expense of 
getting a Prayer- Hall built for the Somaj. Formerly they us(‘d sometimes 
to return homo without any divine ser\uce, for want of persons who could 
conduct it ; but now two or three among themselves piTform this duty. They 
do this when I am absent, and do it w'cll. At presiuit, th(^ Soirifi j meets at 
the house of Babu Gopal Chandra IKis of Porfibazar. It has not been made a 
branch of the Sadharan Brahnio Somaj ; but it has an emtire sympathy therewith. 

Chief feature: — Tiocal residents are zealous for its welfare; lienee there 
is good hope of its stability. 

My friend Babu Fanindra Mohan Bose is the Secretary and my assistant 
in conducting the services. 

From the Report sent in at the same time by tlie last-named 
gentleman, the following details may be adderl concerning this Somaj. 

Though the Somaj was established, or rather revived, in Juno 1878, yet 
there was nothing like a constitution in it. To remove this want a meeting 
was convened on Sunday, the IGth March, 1871), when a constitution w.as 
given to the Somaj and a sot of rules was passcul, and liabu Fanindra Mohan 
Bose was appointed as the Secretary of the Somaj. At a subsecpicnt meeting, 
held on the 11th May, 1879, it was resolvecl that this Somaj would eo-oponito 
with the Sadhliran Brahmo Somaj in furthering the cause of Theism; and in 
accordance with Rule 21 of the Rules of the Sadliaran Brahmo Somaj, Babu 
Fanindra Mohan Bose; was appointed as the represcuibitive of the Somaj to 
the General Committee of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. 

The numerical strength of the Somaj up to the date of this report is 26. 
Besides these, there are others who att(jnd the services in the Somaj but do 
not desire to form a part of the constituted body. 

The Somaj has no building of its own. The weekly services and tho 
meetings of the Somaj are now hold at tho house of one of its members, 
Babu Gopkl Chandra Das, whore tho Somaj has been transferred in January 
1879. The want of a local habitation is now deeply felt, and the members 
are trying to get a house of their own for tho Somaj . 

There has been one Anusthdnic ceremony worth tho name. Tho 
Annapraaan ceremony of tho daughter of Babu Fanindra Mohan Bose was 
celebrated in December 1878, Pandit Siva N^th Skstri conducting the divino 
•ervice. Faninura Mohan Bosir. 
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3. Khidirpur Brahmo Somaj \ — Its services are conducted every Thursday 
evening in the dispensary of Dr. Baradk Prasad D^s. The majority among 
the Brahmos are College and school students and local residents. They aro 
of a very independent character. Without waiting for a missionary or a 
preacher, they have been themselves conducting the services of this Somaj 
for three or four years. One or two among them are very excellent. 

But there are two parties among the Brahmos, — ^the one entertaining as 
strong a trust as the other party entertains a distrust in Babu K. C. Sen, 
This sometimes gives rise to sharp contention, and much pains had to be 
taken lately to stop this. 

Babu Amrita L^l Bose, a missionary of the B. S. of India, used formerly 
to come here and conduct the services, but since the Kuch Behar marriage, 
many Brahmos feel less respect for him, and his visits have therefore ceased. 

I have been unable to conduct the prayers since last Jaistha [May- June, 
1879], having been forbidden by physicians to go out at night; but I hope 
to be able to resume the work soon. 

On certain special occasions last year, I lectured and conducted services 
four or five times at the Barahanagar Brahmo Somaj. But that is not within 
my regular field of work. 

The following are some of the points on which I have dwelt in my 
discourses at all these Somaj os. 

^1) For the fonnation of the holy Brahmo Somaj, the combined 
exertions of all are nc'cessary, whether they be strong or weak. 

(2) The lack of a clever leader forms no hindrance to the path of the 
preacher of religion. 

Worthy society contributes a great deal, no doubt, towards making 
our lite’s work and thoughts pure and good ; but it is not sufficient to 
eradiciite the roots of sin. Hidden sins will break out if they can find an 
opportunity ; attentive self-examination is therefore necessary. 

(4) Immense peace and j<>y result from humbly taking the shelter of 
religion. But a slight divergence from it involves th(‘ soul in manifold (hinger. 

Eemarks. —Love to God spontaneously springs up in one’s soul on taking 
the burden of another upon rune’s own shoulders; lienee speeial benefit is 
gained by making leisure, amid the press of laisincss, to preac'h God’s Name. 

Ked.\r Nath Ray. 

Barahanagar Brahmo Somaj. 

i. 1878. 

This Somaj was established on the 1th of July, 1864, and since its 
cstahlishmeiit luis done an immense dml of good towards the improvement of 
Barahanagar. Under the h‘adt'rship of Babu Sasipada Banerji, the local 
Brahmos have ])(*on to this day trying all means in their power to ameliorate 
the social, moral and religious condition of their fellow inhabitants, both malo 
and female, and it might be safidy pronounoed that they have partially, 
tliough by no moans to the desired extent, succeeded in their endeavours. 
They have under their management several very useful educational institu- 
tions. There is a Girls’ School managed by them which is slowlj’^ but surely 
growing in inniortanee every year, the number of its pupils increasing with 
the increase of its age, and the peoph' taking advantage of it and loving it 
the more it is growing old. They have a Night School to impart education to 
the working classes of tlu' place, who having no leisure during day-time, 
resort to this school at night and are taught there to read, write and cipher, 
according to their respective capacities. They are taught both in English and 
Bengali. It might be noticed hero that tlie Barahanagar Brahmo Somaj has 
the elevation of the poor for one of its chief aims, and has for that purpose 
established an association called the “ Barkhanagar Working Men’s Club,’’ 
where the working men assemble to hear lectures, secular and religious, to 
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hold prayer-me©tin<?8, and to chant hymns and moral songs. It is quite a 
scene to see these people thus meet togetht'r. This Brahmo Somaj has also a 
periodical called the “Bh&rat Sramjibi” (The Indian Workman), published 
every month for the use of the poor at largo. 

Almost all the public institutions of Baruhanagar originally owe their 
existence more or less to the influence of the local Brahmos, especially to that 
of Babu Sasipada Bdnerji. The “ Social Improvement Society,’^ the “ Public 
Library,” and the Xight School under tlie management of the Jute Mills 
Company at Barfihanagar all came into existence through the excTtions of the 
Brahmo Somaj of the place. They have also a District Savings’ Bank for tlie 
special benefit of the poor at Barahanagar, and this Bank was opened here by 
Government through the efforts of Babu Sasipada B&ncrji, though the Jute 
Mills Company have been looking after its management from the very day of 
its opening. 

We have not the pleasure of recording much on the head of Anmthan in 
connection with the Somaj, as only one or two of its memlx'rs are Anusthdnic 
(practical or thorough-going) Brahmos. However, three Brahmo marriages 
took place under its auspices, and all of them w(.‘re inter-marriages and widow’- 
marriages. On the matter of charity they regularly give alms to the poor 
and really needy on the day of their monthly worship, and Babu Bany 
Madhub Paul, one of its members, bears all the expenses thereof. Besides 
this they have other occasional acts of charity. 

♦ ♦ * At present the Barahanagar 8omaj has, proi)orly speaking, no 
place of worship of its own. Its prayer-meetings arc now held in the hall of 
the “ Barahanagar Institute,” built for public benefit througli the exertions of 
Babu Sasipada Banorji, with pecuniary aid chiefly from the late Miss 
Carpenter, and his other friends in England. 

There is no regular constitution in the above Somaj. though the members 
have been striving to have one ever since th(;y lost tbf'ir former j)laee of 
worship. The number of its members is about twenty-live. I’his number 
includes the members of the Ban-llughly P]>asuna Somaj, which lias been 
amalgamated with it. This Upfisana Somaj was establi-'licd l»v Babu Xageiulra 
NathBhudury. 

ii. 1879. 

The Report for 1879, while warmly commending the cfimest- 
ncss and energy of both the minister and the secretary of the 
Barahanagar Somaj, laments that these gentlemen did not meet 
with sufficient co-operation from the members, whose religious life 
is said to have been less zealous than usual during that year. But 
the narrator goes on to add .^ome interesting facts which certainly 
tell in the opposite direction. The first of these was more fully 
described in the Brahmo Public Opinion of August 7, 1879. 

“ The Brahmos of Barahanagar have a(l()|)ted a very happy 
plan of satisfying the spiritual want of their fauiilies and neigh- 
bours. Besides the weekly service, they liold daily pmyor-mcetings 
at the houses of the several members of the Somaj, where their 
friends of the neighbourhood join them.” 

To return to the Annual Report ; — 

They had several such meetings during the year at Bar&hiinagar, Ban- 
Hughly, and Utarparah, the throe places being contiguous to one another. It 
is highly gratifying to observe thti interest evinced by the ladif'S of some of 
the families not actually attached to the Brahmo Somaj, for such prayer- 
meetings. The oagemess with which they received the tidings of Branma 
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Dharma was really very hopeful. It should he noted by the whole Brahmo 
community that if there is religion anywhere in India in all its sincerity and 
earnestness it is among the women, and that to give Brahma Dharma a per- 
manent footing in the country, it should be extensively preached to them. It 
is our women who have real piety and real religious faith, and if the truths of 
Brahma Dharma aro imparted to them (which can bo very easily done, as has 
been proved by these family prayer-meetings of the Barahanagar Brahmos), 
they are sure to receive them in the heart of their hearts, and the consequence 
would be that wo shall have that steady and unwavering faith and unflinching 
devotion of our ladies transferred from the idols of Hinduism to the God of 
Brahmoism. If we can but give them the subshince, they are sure to give up 
the shadow they so eagerly and faithfully worship at present. Surely, this 
family prayer- meeting movement of the BarGihanagar Brahmos is a move in 
the right direction and should be followed largdy by other Somajes. 

B(.*sidea tlie above family prayer-meetings, there have been meetings 
during the year for the rdigious improvement of the working-men of the 
place, in which work Babu Kalachand Ukil has taken much trouble. By his 
devotedness to the cause, he has endeared himself to the working-men who 
have joined the movement. 

In the last Annual Rt port, mcuition was made of a disagreeable state of 
things in connection with tlie Somaj Building, the local Brahmos hiiving 
discontinued holding their prayer-meetings there ; but it is a good sign to 
note that during the year under review, they have eommenced to hold prayer- 
mootings every Sunday evt iiing at the Somaj Building ; the morning service, 
as before, is held in the hall of the Barahanagar Institute. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the local Somaj held on the 
4th instant, Sasipada Banerji has been elected Sccretiiry for the ensuing year. 

Hugli Brahmo Somaj. 

(1879.) 

This Somaj is a Family Prayer-^Meoting held at my own residence on 
every Woduesdiiy evening. Bahu Panch Kowri Banerji generally conducts 
the service according to the form which obtains in the Calcutta Adi Brahmo 
Somaj. A few respectable men who have faith in one true God regularly 
attend its prayer-meetings. 

It is not a well-organi/.(‘d Somaj, having a certain number of enlisted 
members forming themselves into a body and zealously carrying out tho work 
of religion in the locality. It is rather a Family Prayer-Mooting wholly 
supported by me, and, as such, has done no pnictioal work under tho head of 
educational, socaal, moral, benevolent or charitable works, save and except 
a small work of charity (such as bestowing alms, feeding the poor, &c.) on tho 
anniversiiry diiy, which took place this year <m Sunday, the 13th July last 
On that occasion, Bahu Sambhu Nath fJargari conducted the service in tho 
morning, and Babu Bech/iram Chat ter ji in the evening, and Brahmo friends 
from other places were invited and fissembled. Tho expenses of the ceremony 
were wholly borne by me. 

Tho simple and inoffensive manner of its operation of divine service is 
liked by many, and even tolemtcd by the orthodox Hindus, who flock now 
and then to hoar tho religious doctrines and sermons re^id out there. 

Gokul Krishna Sinha, Seentary, 

Konnaoar Brahmo Somaj. 

History of the Konnaye^r Brahmo Somaj\ 

1. — Foundation . — This Somaj was established at the house of Bahu Shib 
Chunder Deb on the 28th May, 1 863. Our venorablo Pradhau Achkrjya, Bubu 
Debendra NCith Tagore, presided at the inauguration. 

F 
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2- — Organization, — At first it was a Prayer-Meeting held every fortnight, 
that is, every alternate Sunday evening. On the 7th February, 1864, an 
association, in connection with the movement, and under tho designation of 
“ Dharma Sancharini Sabha,” was formed for the purpose of discussing 
religious subjects. It used to meet every other Sunday morning, and so 
continued till tho 30th October, 1865. 

3. — On the 12th Baishakh 1787 Sak (April, 1866) the above association 
was revived under tho name of “ Konnagar Brahmo Somaj,'’ tho object of 
which was to adopt measures for the promotion of religion and public good. 
Certain rules for tho conduct of business were framed, and meetings were 
held on tho second Sunday of every Bengali month. 

4. — Among the measures taken by tho Somaj may be mentioned tho 
following : — 

(rt) Congregational meeting for the culture of Brahmoism. 

[b) Payment of schooling fees for a certain number of indigent boys 
studying in the Vernacular and Englisli schools of the place. 

(e) Giving relief to the poor and helpless in money and cloth. 

(d) Distribution of homceopatliic medicines to the sick. 

(^) A Theistic Libmry in connection with tho Somaj . 

* * * 8. — Correspo/fdence with the Brahmo Somaj of India. — Between 

tho years of 1865 and 1875, many commimiaitions wore received from the 
Brahmo Somaj of India requesting information on various points connected 
with this Somaj. 

9. — The Marriage Bill. — A special meeting of tho members of tho 
Konnagar Brahmo Somaj was held on tho 19th Bhadra 1793 Sak (August 
1871) to consider (1) whether there was any necessity of an act for legalizing 
Brahmo Marriages, and ^2) if so, whether thei'e wlto any obj (actions to tho 

P rovisions of [the] Marriage Bill then pending before tho Supreme Council. 

’he meeting was unanimous on tho first point, but much ditfercins' of opinion 
was observed on the second point; — tho majority of tho mcmlxTs present 
thought that the minimum marriageable age of the wife should be 13 years 
complete instead of 14 ; and that the declaration [of the paiiios’ agcvs] required 
by Sec. 3 of tho Bill should bo made after tho solemnization of the marriage 
according to tho Brahmic litos. These views were submitted to tho Govern- 
ment in a Memorial dated 10th September, 1871. 

X^.-'-Anusthan Paddhati, — On a requisition made by the Brahmo Somaj 
of India in September 1875, some rules for social observances as Jhtkarma, 
Namkaran, Bibahii, Anteshthi Kriyh, Sraddha* in Brahmo households W'ore 
drawn up, and forwarded to tho above Somaj witli tlie Secretary’s letter 
dated 2lst Pans 1797 Sak (January 1876.) 

!!• — The Great Agitation. — When tho groat agitation in thc 3 Brahmo 
community took place in 1878 consequent on tho Kuch Bohar Marriage, tho 
Konna^r Brahmo Somaj always sidc^d with tho ])rotestor8, and supported 
their views. The Somaj having groat sympathy with the objects of tho 
Skdhkran Brahmo Somaj, has appointed Babu Satkari Deb as its represtmta- 
tivo to the General Committee ot the latter Somaj under See. 21 of its Buies. 

12. — Prayer -11011, — Although the prayer an(i other meetings of tho Somaj 
had been very comfortably held at tho house of Babu Shib Chunder Deb, yet 
it was thought desirable that a separate Prayer-Hall of tho Somaj should bo 
erected. , . Tho building was completed by tho end of 1878, at a cost of 
Bs. 3309-2-9, of which Rs. 2467-6-3 were realized from subscriptions and 
other sources, leaving a debt of Rs. 841-12-6. 

13. — The Somau is happy to ray that as soon as tho above debt came to 
tho notice of Babu Debendra N^th Tkgore, ho at once sent Rs. 800 for its 

* These arc the anutlha'M or religious ceremonies practised at birth« marriage^ and 
death. See Glossary fur further details.— ISd. year-i7oob. 
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liquidation, in addition to Ra. 600 already paid by him for the building. For 
tms munificence of the Pradhan Acharjya the Somaj owes a deep and ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude to him. 

14. — Trustees and Trust Deed. — At a meeting of the subscribers to the 
Konnagar B. S. Mandir Fund, held at No. 13 Mirzapore Street, Calcutta, on 
the 16th February last (1880), Babus A. M. Bose and U. C. Datta, Calcutta, 
Babus P. K. Biinerji, S. K. Deb and S. P. Deb, Konnagar, were appcanted as 
Trustees to take charge of the Somaj property, and a Trust Deed was read 
and adopted. 

16. — Babu Shib Chunder Deb has granted a piece of land measuring 
upwards of 16 cattas, of which about G cattas have been applied to the 
Mandir, and the remaining land reserved for the building of a house for the 
residence of a minister and such other purposes. Ho executed the Trust 
Deed on the 8th March last, being the day on which the !Mandir was opened 
to the public. . . The Trust Deed has since been duly registered. 

16. — Since the opening of the Mandir, a minister’s house has been built 
at an expense of about Ks. 600, but no regular minister has yet been appointed. 
The divine service in the Mandir is conducted occasionally by Babu Umesh 
Chandra Datta and some other missionaries of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, 
and generally by one of the members of the loe^al Somaj. 

17. — Rules for the Somaj. — At the last annual meeting of the Somaj, held 
on the 11th April last, a set of revised rules for the Somaj was i)assed, giving 
it a regular constitution. Tlie following ollice-b(*arors wau-e also elected for 
one year : Babu Shib Chunder Deb, Treasurer ; Babu Sat Ivari Deb, Secretary. 

18. — Saugat Sabha. — A Sangat Sabha had been formed, which meets 

every Sunday afternoon for the purpose of discussing religious and social 
matters. . . 

20. — Number of Members. — There were atone time upwards of 30 members 
of the Somaj, several of whom have left the place, and some have ceased to 
attend the Somaj, while two are dead. The present number of recorded 
members is 25, of whom only four hth Anusthdaic Brahmos, and one Brahmica. 

Sat Kari Deb, Secretary, 


East Bengal. 

1. East Bengal Braiimo Somaj, Dacca. 

The Dacca Somaj was foiiiKled in December 1846 by the late 
Babu Braja Siindar Mi t ter, an estimable Brahmo of the conservative 
school ; and with the two exceptions of Krishnagar (1844) and 
Midnapur (1845-6), it is the oldest surviving Bvalmio Somaj in 
India after the Adi Somaj. It is a Brahmo stiition of some 
importance, and may be said to rank next in vigour and influence 
after the leading Somajes of Calcutta. Its operations have gradually 
widened and deepened as years went on. At first it was conduefed 
on* conservative j)rincij)les, but after awhile several changes were 
introduced. Some of the members established a branch Somaj 
where they used to preach Brahmic principles of morality and 
religion to students every Sunday morning. But as they could 
not long bo satisfied with tliat sort of preaching once in a week, 
they established [in 1863] with the aid of Babu Braja Sundar 
Mittcr, a Brahmo school for training students systematically in the 
principles of Brahmoisin.” In 1865 a Sangat Sabha was formed 



bj' the more zealous members, its object being to promote ‘‘the 
practice of religion in life,” and in 1869 a separate Simday service 
was established on progressive principles. In the same year a 
Mandir was erected, and on its opening in December 1869, the 
Dacca Church was specialized as the “ East Bengal Brahmo Somaj.” 
In April 1871, the l^t Bengal Mission Society was fomided, “ as 
a branch of the Mission Society of the B. S. of India,” its press 
organ being the Bang a Bandhu (Friend of Bengal), started in 
July 1870. Besides these pm*ely religious institutions, several of 
the Dacca Bnihmos founded, in February 1871, a “Philanthropic 
Society ” — to do good to the eoimtry in various secular ways,” — 
working here in connection wnth non-Brahmos also. The President 
of the Society for seveml years was Mr. W. B. Livingstone, a 
warm-hearted Christian gentleman, then a Professor in the Dacca 
College. 

All these societies have been active in their several paths ; 
and the Dacca Brahmos have long held an honourable position as 
workers in various departments of reform, hotli religious and 
secular, as may be seen by reference to my previous YeMr-Books, 
The Somaj has not, however, been without its internal conflicts. 
Between those of its members who sympathized with the B. S. of 
India, and those who preferred a more conserv'ative policy, 
differences sometimes arose w'hich were not easy of adjustment, 
lliesc matters gradually smoothed down, however, and things were 
apparently going on placidly, when, early in 1878, the annotincement 
of the impending Kuch Behar marriage suddenly startled the 
Brahmo world, and roused a greater storm in the Dacca Somaj than 
it had known before. The final result was the dismissal of the 
previous minister, Babu Banga Chandra Kay (two of whose 
sermons will be found in my Year-Books for 1876 and 1877), and 
the engagement, in his place, of ]\aiKlit Bijoy Krishna Goswami, 
the oldest missionaiy^ of the Sadharan B. S., and already long 
known and loved in F^st Bengal. Of his work since then, I have 
spoken in my first chapter. 

The Dacca Somaj counts also a select number of faithful 
Brahmos, who form the nucleus of all its vitality and good work. 
Among these may be specially named Babu Naba Kanta Chattorji, 
the excellent Secretary of the Somaj ; Babu Kali Narayan Gupta, a 
neighbouring zemindar, and an occasional ])reacher at the Mandir, 
— the worthy father of three Brahmo brides, and tw'o active 
Brahmo sons ; Babus Ilfijani Kanta Ghosh and Jagat Bandhu 
Laha, both transferred from the Government English School at 
Barisal (whence Babu J. B. Tiuha sent me interesting letters Avhich 
will be found in my first three Year-Books ) ; and last, not least. Dr. 
Prasanna Kumar luiy of Dacca College. ITiese arc among the best 
known, but Pandit B. K. Goswami, in his Mission Report of 1878-9, 
estimated the number of Anusthanic Brahmos in Dacca as about 
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25, — “all their household duties being performed according to 
Brahmic principles/’ 

With respect to the position of parties, it may be observed 
that the adherents of Mr. Sen, in I>ticca, constitute a very small 
minority, numbering only about half-a-dozen. They have lately 
enrolled themselves as a branch of the B. S. of India, whose recent 
proclivities tliey appear to endorse. One of these gentlemen, Babu 
Durga Das liay, is, however, doing work of a more solid kind also. 
He has lately started a Minor School, in which, it is said (by the 
East of July 5), that “very young boys are being trained up in 
a manner quite interesting to them,” This gentleman has written 
some j)amphlets on the Adesh question, which will be noticed 
further on. 

With the exception of a single pamphlet issued by Babu 
Kailas Chandra Nandi in December 1878 (the “ Anmial of the East 
Bengal Brahmo Mission Society ”), — to w’hich I am indebted for 
the opening details of this section, — the Brahmos of Dacca have 
unfortunately not yet adopted the useful custom of publishing 
Annual Reports of theii- Somaj and its work. My epitome 
thereof must, therefore, necessarily be fragmentirj' ; but as many 
of the available fragments are interesting, I present them as follows. 
They are mostly taken from the East^ a local English weekly news- 
paper, edited by Babu Kali Xarayan Ray. Dacca has also two 
other journals under Brahmo management, one being a Bengali 
weekly, and the other a Bengali fortnightly, — the latter being the 
organ of Mr. Sen’s friends. 

The Students’ Association mentioned below is, like its name- 
sake at Calcutta, a secular society, but coimting many active 
Brahmos among its memb<'rs. 

{The Easty M.'trch 1, 1880.) — We are glad to learn that the Night School, 
which was established last year in connection with the Students’ Association, 
is being more largely attended than before. The school started with some 25 
studtiuts and a te^icher ; the students were very irregubir and the number 
fluctuated very much ; there are now 35 students on tlie rolls and the average 
attendance ev(‘ry day numbers thirty ; there are now two teachers. Most of 
the students are IVIahometins, tailors by profession, and there are also some 
Hindu students who are mostly potters. Those of tlie working classes only 
are allowtd to join the School : they come to the school at 7.30 p.m., when 
they have leisure aft«T their daily work is over. We hope the generous public 
will come forw’ard to ludp this institution wdth sufficient funds to cany on the 
work on a shible basis. 

{B.P. O.y April I, 1880.) — At the annivcrsiiry of the Students* Association, 
prizes were given to the iuiuates of the Sunday School opened and held under 
the auspices of Dr. P. K. lliiy, Babu Jagat Handhu Lah^, Babu Naba K§aita 
ChCitterji and their coiidjutors in the good cause. 

{The Easty March 8, 1880.) — An esteemed European gentleman of Dacca 

a mod to ronwirk that Dacca was a town of meetings. There is much 
in hia remark. The last w'eek has decidedly been a l(K;turing sca^n, 
and remarkable for the unusual activity and o.\citement cro«itod in the minds 
of the people. Scarcely a day passed without drawing the attention of the 
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public to meetings and lectures. On Monday last, Pandit Siva N&th Siistri, 
M.A., delivered a sermon in English, on “ God revealeth Himself to those, 
who seek Him,*' before a respectable audience in the East Bengal Brahma 
Mandir. On Tuesday, the Philanthropic Society held a meeting, at which 
Mr. Livingstone delivered a lecture on the “ Value of bread- winning educa- 
tion.*’ On Wednesday, Pandit Siva Nath delivered a very able and 
interesting speech at a meeting of the Students’ Association held in the 
Theatre Hall. The advices that he gave to the students with respect to the 
scope of their training and education were most valuable, and we have no 
doubt that they were benefited by the lecture. On Thursday, Babu Ananda 
Chandra Mitra read a discourse on the “ Future of Brahmoism ” in the East 
Bengal Brahma Mandir. On Friday there was a meeting in the Ijibrnry 
Hall of the Brahmo Somaj, in which important discussions were hold for the 
enlivening and progress of the Brahmic Faith. On Saturday tlu re was a 
meeting of the College Society, at which Mr. Livingstone delivered another 
lecture on “ Lessons of History.” 

[The East^ January 26, 1880.) — Tlio fiftieth anniversary of the Brjihmo 
Somaj is being conducted with great 6clat at the local Homa j . The Mandir 
has been very tastefully decorated with flags and evergreens. At the very 
entrance has been placed an arched gate of leaves and flowers, wuth the two 
cardinal mottoes of the Church, “ One w'ithout a second,” and “Truth 'will 
triumph.” The inside of the Mandir, too, has been beautifully adorned wdth 
flower-garlands and Sanskrit texts. The compound was illuminated in the 
evening on the second and third days of the festival, and the whole appeamneo 
was rendered grand and imposing. The festival commenced on Friday last, 
and 'wiU be brought to a close to-morrow. On the first day was held the 
Rkm Mohun Hoy meeting, which was very well uttemdod. The procan'dings 
commenced with two of Ram Mohun Roy’s hymns, aftiT wliich Babu Govinda 
Chiindra Das, B.L., offered a short 2)rayer and delivered an interesting 
discourse on the life and work of the R{ijfi. Ho was followed by a few 
speakers, and the meeting was brought to a close by two niort' of the IKijfi’s 
hymns. The second day was the anniversary day. The morning service was 
conducted by Dr. P. K. Ray, who delivered an interesting sermon on this 
occasion. He spoke to the following effect ; — 

There is a very close and direct connection between the Brahmo Somaj 
and Brahmoism. The relation bet'ween the two is of the same nature as that 
between the human body and the soul or mind. One is knowm through the 
other. One is dependent on the other for its growth, life and beauty. How- 
ever noble, pure and good Brahmoism may be in its origin, people in general 
'will judge of it from the actions of its external embodiment, the Brahmo 
Somaj. Brahmoism, we know, is the religion of God, of hc'avonly origin ; 
but its earthly dwelling is the Brahmo Somaj. For the manifestation of its 
beauty, glory and gpreatness to the world, it is entirely dependent on the life 
and action of its earthly body. Unless [the] Bnihmo vSomaj c;in set good 
examples, unless it can do good and noble deeds, and its members lead pure 
and virtuous lives, none will see the true beauty of Bnihinoiain. People will 
and must judge of the indwelling spirit of religion through the external 
actions and lives which they see in the body or among its professed raimlwirs. 
A great responsibility, therefore, rests on all Bnahmos. It is they that con- 
stitute the body of Brahmoism. The body must load a healthy and pure life 
and perform vigorously all its normal functions. It must avoid and root out 
all abnormal developments. It must so grow jind develop that the heavenly 
radiance of its indwelling sx)irit may attract the attention of all, and rouse up 
those who are sleeping in ignorance, superstition, and indifference. The 
food of this body is truth, purity and love. God is the source and giver of 
these. To Him wo pray for them. May Ho grant to the Brahmo Somaj 
abundant spiritual food and a noble lifo. 
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The mid-day was spent in the distribution ot rice ana clothes for the 
poor and disabled. In the afternoon, Sankirtan was commenced at 4.30, and 
was continued till 5.46. 

The evening service was conducted in English by Babu J^gat Bandhu 
hkhk, M.A., who, after a short prayer, read an elaborate, argumentative and 
able paper on “ Can man do without religion ? He began by stating that 
a considerable portion of the advanced classes of society evinced a total dis- 
regard for religion. . . . Such a result as this was highly to be regretted, 

and the question naturally arose whether it was possible for man to do. 
without religion. 

The lecturer proceeded to show that religion had prevailed in the world 
from the earliest times, and that it had sprung up independently among the 
different primitive races of the earth. Its vitality was such that notwith- 
standing hostile criticism and the frequent demolition of particular dogmas, it 
had always reasserted its sway and regained its influence. He thus proved 
that the universality of religion, its independent evolution among the 
different primitive races of the globe, and its great vitality, showed that 
its source was deep-seated instead of superficial. He then proceeded to 
examine human consciousness and showed that mere intellectual culture 
and the cultivation of the moral feelings could not satisfy the deeper needs 
of the soul. They required religion for their gratification. This element in 
the soul was the spiritiuil sense. It was necessary for the harmonious 
development of the faculties, that this spiritual sense should be cultivated 
along witli the intellect, conscience and feelings. In cultivating the devotional 
element, it was necessary to guard equally against mysticism and indiffer* 
entism. The lecturer then refuted the ohjeetion that our knowledge being 
only relative, religion w^as impossible as the object of it was unknowable. 
He pointed out that the limits of positive knowledge did not cover the limits 
of possible thoughts, and that the province of belief was more extensive than 
the province of knowledge. Having thus proved that religion was possible 
even on the grounds of experience-philosophy, ho showed the necessity of it, 
first, from the fact that man w’as a sinful being, and that religion was 
necessary for his salvation, and secondly, from the inherent sense of justice 
in man, which proved a moral government of the world and consequently a 
Moral Governor. 

The lecturer then pointed out that religion gave almost superhuman 
strength to its votari(.‘S, and illustiiited this statement by the examples of the 
lives of inai-tyrs. Ho also showed that the best consolation that man could 
have in times of trouble came from religion. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show that the influence of religion was 
very great. Even superstitious forms of religion exerted great influence for 
good. He cited the case of the Roman Catholic religion, and pointed out 
that tho extinction of villenage and the amalgamation of the ]Morman and 
Saxon mccs were due to the influence of that religion. 

Ho then criticized at some length tho assertion of Mill that human 
authority, early educfition and public opinion, all of which exerted a very 
great inll nonce on human conduct and hiunan actions, were better able to 
maintain and improve society than religion. Ho proved that none of them 
could possibly supplant rehgion, which guided and vitalized them all and 
employed them as its agents. 

Ho answered tho objection that religion having perpetrated many evils 
in its name could not do any good. Ho pointed out that this objection 
applied only to the form and not at all to the essence of religion, and that 
the days of religious bigotry had gone by, never to return. 

Last of all, he said that religion was a progressive body of doctrines, and 
that it would stand in tho way of hmnan progress os soon as it became stereo* 
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with them, treating their sick and educating their children. This earnest and 
quiet good work was for a long time disturbed by other duties in connection 
with the new progressing movement that called away the missionary. The 
fervid and burning spirit of Bijoy Krishna made itself manifest in other 
departments of work. He travelled through the length and breadth of East 
Bengal, carrying the torch of truth everywhere, whilst the chosen and beloved 
abode of his early operations languished in the general neglect. Then after a 
period of incessant work and a similar period of indescribable suffering from 
a most fatal and incurable malady, caused by the over\york to which ho 
subjected himself, the Pandit once more retired to the favourite scone of his 
early labours as a missionary of Babu K. C. 8en, with a view, perhaps, to 
spend the rest of his days in repose and quiet work. But the hurricane 
consequent upon the late agitation in the Brahmo 8oma j once more drew him 
out from his retreat to answer the call of more urgent duties. 

The Baghachra Brahmos, a whole village full of Anusthdnics^ 
were not likely to condone the Kuch Behar marriage. Their pro- 
test, sent up only a week after the Mirror^ s announcement of the 
impending event, concluded thus : 

The men, women, and children of the Bagbfichra Romaj arc all con- 
demning Keshub Babu’s deviation from his principles. Wo send this letter 
as representative of all the Brahmo men find women of this place. 

This was signed by Pandit B. K. Goswami, then the resident 
minister, and by Babu Mrityunjay Mallik, Secretary to the Somaj. 
Since then all the 40 families of Baghachra have joined the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. 

A few words must be added in conclusion. In the Register of 
Brahmo Marriages given in my last Year-Book^ Baghachra is only 
credited with one maiTiagc (No. 22, March 9, 1868), — though it 
should be noted that in two other marriages (No. 58, March 30, 
1876, and No. 77, Nov. 6, 1877) the brides were named as being 
Malliks of Baghachra. It struck me lately that such an Amisthdnic 
Somaj must have celebrated more marriages than those, and I sent 
an enquiry on the subject to the Secretary, Babu Mrityunjay Mallik, 
through liabu Shib Chunder Deb. By the kindness of these two 
gentlemen I am now able to present an authorized list of twelve 
more Brahmo marriages celebrated by the Malliks of Baghachra, 
which will be found in the ‘‘ Statistical Tables ” further on. 
It will be observed that four of these took place at Kulbaria, and 
five at Sankarpur. These are neighbouring villages, in which the 
brides happened to live, it being customary to celebrate marriages 
at the residence of the bride. Babu Shib ('huiider Deb adds the 
following information : — 

None of these marriages appear to have been r(^gi8tored. The Secretary 
gives the following reasons for their non -registration : — The first 8 marriages 
were perfonned before the passing of the Act; in cases 9 and 12 [in wluch 
cases alone the brides had attained the minimum ago prescribed by the ActJ, 
no Registrar was available, not any being tlicn a])pointed to the district m 
which the ceremonies took place ; and in cases 10 and 11 the marriages wore 
celebrated according to the form observed by the Adi Brahmo Somaj without 
the general consent of the local Somaj. 
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All the three Baghdchra marriages in the previous Year-Book 
List are there marked as registered. It is possible that I may been 
misinformed on this point in the case of No. 22, celebrated at 
Baghachra in 1868, before the passing of the Act ; but I believe my 
information was entirely reliable as to the two other marriages, 
celebrated respectively at Calcutta in 1876, and at Dacca in 1877. 


West Bengal. 

There is no Brahmo Somaj in West Bengal which holds a 
corresponding position to that of Dacca in East Bengal, and the 
Brahmo reports at command are of a somewhat fluctuating and 
disjointed character. There is one, however, which gives a clear 
account, worth presenting, of the rise and progress of a (conservative) 
Brahmo Somaj, struggling against the constant pressure of Hindu 
influences. The following rej)ort of the Berhampur Somaj is taken 
from an Appendix to the Annual Report of the Sadharan B. S. 
for 1878-79. 

1. Berhampvr Brahmo Somaj. 

Berhampur is an old seat of Vaishnavism. The majority of the people 
here are worshipi)ers of Krishna. Idolatry in all its varied forms prevails among 
the different classes of llindus. B(‘fore 1862 A.T). no one had ventured to 
initiate any religious movement that might expose the eiTors of idolatry and 
teach people how to worship the Deity. Soine educated gentlemen who had 
taken [up] their temporary abode in this town, felt the want of a public place of 
worship, but as the orthodox party was very strong, they at first arranged to 
meet regularly ev(U-y Saturday evening at a friend’ s house and tliere spent a 
few hours in singing Brahmo hymns. In a couple of months this meeting 
produced marvellous results. Under the edifying influence of the sacred 
hymns, the gentlemen who gathered n'gularly every week, made up their 
minds to organize a prayer meeting. This meeting was first convened on the 
19th Poush, Sakabda 1785 [January, 1864], in the lodging of Babu Navin 
Krishna Bose, then Hoad Clerk in the Office of the District Superintendent of 
Police. Babu Navin Krishna was a gentleman of respectable connections, 
and he took a very active part in the cause which he had adopted. The 
disadvantages under which the prime movers of this association laboured wore 
by no means inconsid('rable. ]\tost of the gentlemen who attended the 
Saturday evening meeting for singing hymns forsook them, and gradually as 
it became known that tho object of the association was to denounce and 
discourage all forms of idolatry and to propfigate tho worship of no other 
than tho Great God who is One without an equal, th(i orthodox class of 
Hindus began to look upon it with disfavour, and watched its movements 
with animosity. Amid these difficulties, Navin Babu applied for co-operation 
to some of his enlightened friends, who gladly acceded to his request. Thus 
strengthened, the association boldly commenced its religious operations, and 
in the course of a few months a number of college boys enlisted themselves as 
members. The members of tho association in their weekly sermons and 
lectures preached tho most catholic and edifying precepts of the Brahmo 
religion, and invited their friends and brethren to join in and share with 
them the blessings of adoring the Supreme Being in spirit and action. The 
form of prayer presexabed in the Upusand raddhati [form of worship] of tho 
Adi Bra Wo Somaj was adopted. At this time the pupils of the college and 
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other schools who attended the prayer-meetings were reprimanded by their 
parents and guardians, and every opposition was offered in the way of their* 
attending the Somaj. To remedy this evil, as well as to prevent the young 
gentlemen from incurring the displeasure of their superiors, Babu 
J^shna Ch'^tterji, an active and a zealous Brahmo, opened a branch associa- 
tion, and it was arranged that young gentlemen who found it inconvenient to 
appear at the prayers held in the parent association would meet here for the 
purpose of prayer. The Branch Association of the Juvenile members held its 
first meeting at the house of Babu Kfili Krishna Chatterji, on the 14th 
Ashiir, Sakabda 1786 [June, 1864]. Kali Babu set his face against the 
opposition of the elder members of his family, and ho steadily and earnestly 
went on accomplishing the object he had so willingly undertaken. He freely 
mixed with his young friends, diseuss('d with them subjects of high religious 
importance, and brought homo to their minds the most edifying precepts of 
Brahmoism. Thus under the care and active exertions of Babu Kali Krishna 
Chiitterji, the Branch Association went on prospering for some months. At 
this stage, the members of the Parent Association became numerically strong, 
and it was felt highly inconvenient to nu'ct any more at the house of Babu 
Navin Krishna Bose. More accommodation was needed, and a spacious and 
a better place was sought for. Babu Hari Mohan Mukerji, the then Editor 
of a local paper, who sympathized with the Brahmos in ail their movements, 
volunteered to let the use of a largo Hall in the upper story of the house 
occupied by him, A few of the influential gentlemcm who wore held in 
respect by the Native community, joined the Parent Association at this time, 
and this circumstance contributed greatly towards its advancement. Their 
co-operation had also a most salutary effect in abating the ill-feeling which 
was so long evinced by the orthodox class ; and though the animosity did not 
wholly subside, yet it lost the virulence with which it commenced and con- 
tinued its hostile operations up to that time. In the moanwhih', the Branch 
Association wrought a remrirkable change in the minds of its adherents ; they 
felt themselves spiritually strong to face any opposition they might meet in 
attending the Parent 8omaj . It was, therefore, thought advisable to amal- 
gamate the two, and act in unison with double strength and spiritual energy. 
The members of the Branch Association most readily acquiesced in the 
proposal for amalgamation, and the two were incorporated into one in 
Sakabda 1787. 

The loading members, acting upon conservative principles and adopting 
an inoffensive course or a modus 0 |>erandi calculated in no way to offend the 
religious feehngs of any class, gradually put an end to all discord and bitter 
feelings, and secured peace and tranquillity instead, and they now turned 
their sole attention towards the improvoraent of the Somaj. They established 
a Library contfiining redigious books in Sanskrit, Bengali, and English. They 
published, in 1865, a book containing lectures delivered in the Somaj. 

During the last three years, some well-known gentlemen have enlisted 
themselves as members of the Somaj. Babu Braja Kisor Bose, Babu Krishna 
Chandra Bimerji, and Babu Hari Krishna Dey, have, since they joined the 
Somaj, materially contributed to its well-being. Babu Braja Kisor Bose has 
delivered a course of lectures on theBmhrno religion in the Somaj Hall. 

It should be noticed hero, that the Adi Brahmo Somaj , from so far back 
as 1864, has been affording every assistance to the Somaj by sending its 
Missionary gentlemen from time to time. Among others, this Somaj was 
greatly indebted to Pandit Ajodhya Nkth Pakrasi. His edifying company 
and animated sermons instilled new life into the members of the Somaj. His 
untimely departure from this world is deplored by one and all here. Since the 
demise of the above sincere well-wisher of our Somaj, Babu Becharam 
Chktterji, with the kind permission of the Pradhan Achkrjya of the Adi 
Brahmo Somaj, has visited Berhampur on the anniversary Somaj days, and 
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by his learned sermons and kjctiu'es full of holy lovo and sincere devotion, 
inspired the minds of all with a sincere regard for God and His children. 
Our gratitude is also due to the Brahmo Somaj of ludia^ whose sympathy 
it shares in no inconsiderable degree. It htis been pleased to send from time 
to time its Missionary’’ gentlemen, among whom Babu Dina Nath Mozumdar 
has rendered substantial service to our 8omaj . During his short stay on the 
occasion of each visit, he has delivered valuable sermons and made most in- 
teresting observation on the doctrines of the Brahma Dharma. His company 
is most edifying and his Bralimo Sankirtan is very impressive. 

2. Missionary Notes. 

The following brief notes will give a bird's-eye view of the 
principal Somajes in West Bengal. They were written by Pandit 
Siva Nath Sastri, describing part of his missionary tour in 1878, 
and were published in the B. P. Opinion of Oct. 31, Nov. 14, and 
Nov. 21, 1878. The last five Somajes mentioned are in the ancient 
provinces of Behar, whose native inhabitants arc Beharis or Hindu- 
stanis ; but there are Bengalis proper, scattered all over Behar, 
Oudh, and the N. W. Provinces, either employed under the railway 
companies or in the Civil Service, and it is a few among these 
Bengalis who are the chief supporters of the Brahmo Somajes in 
those parts of India. 

Rdmpur Hat , — The first Somaj that I visited after leaving Calcutta was 
Etopur llkt. Eampur Hat is one of the principal stations of the East 
India Railway. The secretary, Babu Jadun^ith R^iy, is a zealous Brahmo. 
The number of members does not exceed six or seven, but many of them 
seem to be earnest. They have lately built a very beautiful Mandir in a 
secluded and retired spot. It is the finest that I have seen in the Mofussil. 
The local Brahmos are connected with some other good works. There is a 
middle -class English School of which Babu Jadunath is also the secretary. 
Besides, chiefly through his exertions and [those] of his friends a night school 
has been established since last 2 or 3 years. The school is held every evening 
and about 30 or 60 boys have been admitted They work in fields and on the 
lino during the day, and attend the school in the evening. The members of 
the local Somaj supervise the school by turns. I examined some of the boys ; 
they seemed to be making tolerable progress in reading, vuriting and arith- 
metic. The Railway Company, I was glad to hear, has granted some aid to 
this useful institution, in consideration of the indirect help that it gives them 
in ilio shape of improved labourers. There is a Sangat or meeting for 
religious conversation, attached to the Somaj, whore the members preside by 
rotation. Divine service is held twice on Sundays, once in the morning and 
once in the evening. There is accommodation for ladies ; but except on rare 
occasions no lady seems to attend. 

Bhdgalpur , — From Rampur Hat I went to Bhiigalpur. Bh^igalpur is the 
head-quarters of one of the two Comniissionerships of Behiir, consequently 
here there are many influential and well-educated Bengalis; some of them 
driving lucrative trades, some successfully practising at the local Bar, and 
others holding various offices under the State or the Railway Compan)^ But 
Brahmoism commands the sympathy of very few of them. The number of 
members in the Somaj does not much exceed 7 or 8. But the 7 or 8 who are 
interested in the movement are mostly men of some influoneo in the station, 
and are respected by all. Babu Nibaran Chandm Mukerji, M.A., well- 
known to the Brahmo Somaj by his recent action in connection with the 
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marriage controversy, is the Secretary of the Somaj.- Wise, calm, pious and 
thoughtful, he is altogether an ornament of our community. For want of a 
Mandir or Mandap, the Brahmos assemble in his house for purposes of worship. 
Service is hold on Sunday evenings. Besides, family prayer-meetings are 
held in individual families on behalf of Brahmica ladies, for whom there is 
no accommodation in the Sunday service. IMost of these services are con- 
ducted by Babu Rameswar D^is, a zealous and devout Brahmo. lie does the 
work of a Missionary in the little sphere of his action. I stayed four days 
at Bh^alpur, and delivered a lecture in English on the “Philosophy of 
Reform.” Babu Nibaran Chandra Mukerji and a few more have since 
become members of the S^idhiran Brahmo Somaj. 

Monghyr , — From Bh&.galpur I proceeded to ISIonghyr. At one time tho 
influence of the Brahmo Somaj was supreme in this place. For a long time 
that influence has been on the wane, till just eit present it is rather in tho 
minimum. Those Brahmos who formed the main prop of the Somaj are now 
dispersed by transfer and other causes, and the few that are loft behind are 
too weak to exert any steady and appreciable influence. The present number 
of members does not exceed 11 or 12. The Somaj has a Mandir or rather 
a Mandap for its house of prayer. Divine Service is held in Bengali, 
and thrice in tho week. Once on Wednesday evenings, and twice on Sundays, 
in the morning and the evening. Besides these, family prayer -meetings aro 
sometimes held in the houses of individual members. There are only two or 
three anuathdnic families. Babu Nabakumar Rfiy is the Secretary of the 
Somaj. Another gentleman deserves special mention. His name is Babu 
Dwarka NMh Bagchi. Ho is also doing much good service in his own way. 
While at Monghyr we had a prayer-meeting almost every day. Monghyr 
has thrown open its pulpit to the Missionaries of both parties. 

Jdmdlptir , — From Monghyr I proceeded to Jamalpur. Tt is one of tho 
first-class stations of the East Indian Railway Company. The number of 
Bengalis here is so large that it looks very nearly like a rising Bengali town. 
The Brahmos here are very energetic and public-spirited. They are conntjcted 
with many good works and noble institutions, an(l in many of them they take 
the lead. The local SomaHias a Sangat, and a Charity Section for distribution 
of charities to the poor. There is a Gills’ School, a reading room, a young 
men’s Association; in all these good works the Brahmos take an active part, 
and work together in a most friendly spirit with the non-Brahmo community. 
Their zeal and public spirit is highly hiuchiblo, but with two exceptions they 
are rather backward in point of anusthdn. In the local Mandir there is nice 
accommodation for ladies, but no lady ever attends. The name of tho present 
Secretary, as I am told, is Babu Ashutosh Bose ; of others, Babu Becharam 
Chkttorji, the Ufe and soul of almost every good work there, deserves special 
mention. 

Matihdri , — From J^mMpur we proceeded to Matihfiri. I use tho plural 
form we, because this time my worthy friend Babu Dwarkanath Bagchi of 
Monghyr kindly accompanied mo. Matihari is situated nc^ar tho Nepal 
frontier. The number of Bengalis here is very small, and about nine or ten 
of them have sympathies with tho Somaj. 'I’hough the number of thorough- 
going Brahmos is very small, yet what pleased us most was the fact of 
Brahmoism having found a place in two families. We were received with 
open arms by them, and were quite at home in two days. The exemplary 
hospitality and tho most obliging attention of the ladies deserve particular 
mention, and have left the most pleasing and grateful association in our minds. 
There is no Mandir or Mandap in connection with the Somaj . Service is held 
on Sundays at the house of a member. ’Eho ladies are always ])rcsent. The 
name of the Secretary is Babu Rkm Chundor Dutt. We stayed about a week 
in this station, held family prayer-meeting twice every day, in the morning 



^ with the ladies and in the evening with the members. I had to deliver a 
lecture in English on the claims of the Brahmo Somaj. 

BdnKipur . — From Matihari we proceeded to B^mkipur. Here I am sorry 
I must present a very disheartening picture. Biinkipur is one of the principw 
head quarters of Behar, the seat of the local College ; but the influence of the 
Somaj here is almost nil. It scarcely exists. The few men of influence and 
position who at one time lent active support to the Somaj have since withdrawn 
their countenance, and it is languishing, The few who are still members seem 
to be losing heart, and the little body is without cohesion or vitality. Like the 
author of the Castle of Indolence, who considered “ undress ’’ to be the best 
dress, some of my educated friends here consider apathy as the best “ state 
of feeling.’* The presence of an active and intelligent Missionary for a pretty 
long time is the only means of throwing new life into this decaying body. 
We stayed here four or five days, and [I] delivered a lecture in English on the 
“ Conditions of National Life.*’ 


North Bengal. 

The Reports in this section are taken, with occasional 
abridgment, from the Appendices to the Annual Reports of the 
Sadharan B. S., for 1878-9 and 1879-80. 

Northern Bengal Brahmo Somaj, Jalpaiquri. 

i. 1878. 

2. The Brahmo Somaj of Jalpaiguri was established in March 1869, by 
the combined efforts of Babus ITari Mohan Chattorji, P. C. UpiidhCiya, K. 0. 
Niogi, H. N. BhSiduri, R. C. Dichit, and G. C. R^iy. Except Babu Hari 
Mohan ChiUterji, none of these gentlemen, I suppose, were Anusth^c 
Brahmos, and it was perhaps on this account that during the period of the 
last nine years, not a single Brahmic Anusthan was performed under the 
auspices of the Jalpaiguri Brahmo Somaj. The only work done during this 
period was that a weekly prayer meeting was regularly held in the Somaj, in 
which the members used to take interest. Nothing in the shape of social 
reform was ever attempted by the Somaj, and the Somaj itself gradually 
dwindled almost into notliing, owing to the transfer from this pkice of many 
active members. It is also to be mentioned hero that no attempt for propa- 
gating Brahmoism in this part of Bengal was ever made by the members of 
this Somaj. It was only after the establishment of the Northern Bengal 
Ilrahmo Somaj that any attempt has been made in this direction. I, therefore, 
now proceed to give an account of the origin of, as well as tho works done by, 
the Northern Bengal Brahmo Somaj. 

3. Our minister Babu Chandi Charan Sen, on his arrival at this district, 
proposed to change tho name of the Jalpaiguri Brahmo Somaj to ** Northern 
Bengal Brahmo JSomaJ,*^ with the view to make it a central Brahmo Somaj, 
having a resident Brahmo Missionary for the purpose of preaching Brahmoism 
throughout tho whole of Northern Bengal, which comprises the districts of 
Rangpur, Dinkjpur, Pabna, Bogra, R(ijsliahi, Saidpur, Kuch-Beh&r, and 
Dfiirjiling. This proposal was in a meeting of the Brahmos of this place, . 
approved and accepted, and consequently as it has been already stated, the 
“Northern Bengal Brahmo Somaj*' was established here on the 7th 
Febniary 1878. 

4. It is with very much regret that I have been compelled to observe, 
that in way of propagating Brahmoism, the Somaj has not been able to do 
much during the year under report. The great rupture in the Brahmo Somaj 
that took place during this year, on account of the Kuch-Beh&r marriage, 
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occupied for a time the thoughts of the members of this Somaj also, and 
consequently much of the valuable time was spent in keeping correspondence 
on that subject with the “ Brahmo Somaj Committee.” It was not till August 
last that any Missionary tour has been undertaken under the auspices of this 
Somaj. On the 13th August, our minister, Babu Chandi Charan Sen, went 
to Kangpur, and on his way back paid a visit to Gopalpur. The only tangible 
act done by his Missionary labour was the opening of the new Brahmo Somaj 
at Saidpur, which took place on the ‘22nd August last. 

6. We have not as yet been able to erect a suitable building for our 
Somaj, but we intend to do it very soon. Till June last, Babu Dwarka Nath 
Rky was Secretary to this Somaj ; on his departure from this District, the 
members have unanimously selected mo to fill up the vacancy. 

6. We have a Sangat Sabha here, established in June last, which is 
regularly held on Thursday every week. Babu Kali Prasanna Bose is the 
Secretary to this Sabhuy which is now held in the house of Babu Chandi 
Charan Sen. 

7. Under the auspices of this Somaj, .an attempt has been already made 
and partially carried out to establish the “ Northern Bengal Brahmo Union,” 
the object of which is to secure the mutual co-operation and sympathy of all 
individual Brahmos and Brahmo Somaj es in North(Tii Bengal. 

8. Babu Chandi Charan Sen has been appointcsd the ^larriage Registrar 
of this District, but as yet no marriage according to Brahmo rites has taken 
place here. 

9. Wo have been also trying to establish a Brahmo Palli [district or 
hamlet] here, having the Brahmo Somaj in the centr(\ This will alford the 
greatest facilities to the BrahmicJis for attending tlu' Somaj. And it is also 
expected that it will tend to strengthen the ties of mutual friendship and 
brotherly feelings among the members of this Somaj. 

Noiun Chandra Ghosh. 


ii, 1879. 

♦ ♦ 2. On the 7th February, the first anniversary of the Northern 
Bengal Brahmo Somaj was celebrated wuth great eclat. Pandit Rfim Kumkr 
Bhattach^jya, amissionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, ju’esided on the 
occasion, and we are happy to observe that the celebration of the first anni- 
versary of the Somaj was a complete success. 

3. Immediately after the anniversary was over, Babu Ananda Chandra 
Ray, native Doctor, Siliguri, one of the most active members of our Somaj, 
succeeded to open a new Brahmo Somaj at Siliguri, which is only 28 miles 
distant from this place, and the terminus of the N. B. State Railway. Tlie 
weekly divine service of this Somaj is also conducted by him. 

4. There lias not been any increase to the members of the Soma j . On 
the contrary, some of the members having left this place, ceased to be members 
of the Somaj any longer. 

♦ * * 7. It is a matter of deep regret that wo have not yet suc- 
ceeded to erect a suitable house for the Northern Bengal Brahmo Somaj. 
However, the members of the Somaj are trying their best to raise subscrip- 
tions for the purpose. 

8. Very great success was achieved by the establishment of tho Brahmo 

[or palli] here ; all the ladies were regularly instructed in the Brahma 
Dharma by the late minister of tho Somaj, who was now and then assisted by 
Babu KaU Prasanna Bose in this part of his work. 

♦ * 10. During the year, a widow marriage according to Brahmo 
rites was celebrated on the 23rd August. The bride [was] Srimati Muktakesi 
[Mukerji], and the bridegroom, Harid5.8 Banerji. 

1 1. During the year under report, the place was visited by the venerable 
Pradhan Achki jya, Babu Debcndra Nkth T&gore, and Rev. C. H. A. Dali, 
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besides several Brahmo missionaries, namely, Pandit R. K. Bhatt^chfirjya, 
Babu G. C. Ghosh, and Babu N. N. Ch*^ttorji of the Sadharun Brahmo Soma j, 
and Babu Giris Chandra Sen of the Indian Brahmo Somaj. Our revered 
Pradhan Acharjya visited this place on the 25th March, on which day ho held 
a prayer-meeting in our late minister’s house. On the 2Gth ho conducted 
divine service in the Mandir, and delivered a sermon on the “ Knowledge of 
God,’* to a large audience composed of many respectable gentlemen, both 
Hindu and Mahomedan, who were deeply moved by his profound spiritual 
utterances. In fact it produced a great sensation amongst the people of 
Jalpaiguri. Moreover, I am happy to observe here that he favoured our 
doraaj with a donation of Its. 10 and a presemt of his valuable work {Brahma 
Bharmer Bydkhydna) [Expositions of Bmhmoism], for which tluj Somaj is greatly 
thankful to him. Rev. C. H. A. Dali visited this place in July last, when he 
held conversation mooting with the natives, and gave a public addi-ess 
to a mixed audience composed of Kurojjc'ans and native's, on “ Social 
Reform.” Those who were present wore greatly influenced by the practical 
bearings of the lecture. I’aiidit Ram Kumar Bhatiacharjya and Babu 
Ganesh Chandra Ghosh w(‘re invited by the Somaj to conduct Brahmo Utsabs 
and Babu Nagendra Nath Chathjrji to conduct a marriage ceremony noticed 
above. After the marriage ceremony was over, the latter gav(’ an address in 
Bengali to a large audience on [the] “ Educated Class and National Improve- 
ment.” The lecture was a complete success and gave satisfaction to all who 
were present. Babu Giris Chandra S(‘n paid a Hying visit to this place on his 
way to Darjiling, and gave an address to the public on the “Union of 
Religion and the World.” 

Nonix Chandua Ghosh, Secretary, 


iii. Minister’s Report. 

The following report will comprise the details of the works done during 
the last eleven months of the year 1879 (i.e., from February to December last). 

Thf) first anniversary of the Northern Btuigal Brahmo Somaj was 
celebrated on the 7th February last. Pandit Ram Kumar Vidyfiratna presided 
on the occasion. 

It was quite apparent to me as wdl as to my friend and coadjutor, Babu 
Nobin Chandra Ghosh, Secretary to the Northern Bengal Bralimo Somaj, 
that it would be nu'ro waste of money and labour to preach Brahmoism among 
those who are entirely steeped in ignor.ince, and consequimtly without any 
sort of intellectual attainments which may timd to (iiuaiicipate thdr minds 
from the wild prejudices and gi oss superstitions with which they are filled up. 
An uneducated mind is hardly capable of comprehending tlie fundamental 
principles of our religion, which is not, like other systems of religion, based 
on any shastms or infallible scriptures received directly from God. Th(*ro 
can, I think, be no doubt that by pri'aching our religion to these men, we can 
only succeed to create among them one or two fanatics wIkj often do greater 
injury to our church by their fanaticism than even those who are stigmatized 
as indifferent to religion. Having arrived at this conclusion, we considered it 
desirable to attempt to introduce education among these ignorant classt's of 
people of Jalpaiguri who were living close to us. And a liagyed School for the 
education of the children of the poor peasantr}^ was established bj^ mo in 
February 1879. It was a part of my plan to introduce moral teachings also 
in this school. 

This school was opened in the beginning of February last, and at first I 
undertook to pay the entire cost of it. But thanks to tlie generous public, 
especially some European gentlemen, the school was fully supporti’d by publio 
contributions, and the little amount of money I advanced at the opening of 
the school for preparing furniture, &c., was subsequently collected by public 

H 
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aubscription, and so I was not compelled to boar even one- twentieth part of 
the total expenditure incun^ed by it. 

At the beginning there were ten or twelve boys who alone joined the 
school. But gradually the number rose to seventy-one or seventy-two, when 
I found it very" difficult to afford proper accommocmtions for so many children. 
At last Bahu Behari Lai Ganguli, a very good-hearted and well-meaning 
gentleman of Jalpaiguri, placed at my disposiil a small thatched house 
belonging to him, and from April till October the school was located in this 
house. 

Wo appointed a Pandit for giving secular education to the boys, and the 
moral and religious instructions were now and then given by mvself as well 
as [by] Babu Vishnu Charan Chatter ji, an Anuslhiinic Brahmo of Jalpaiguri. 

In Jimc last, Babu Iv^liprasanna Datta, an undergraduate of the 
Calcutta University, voluntoertid liis services gratis to this school, and I placed 
it entirely under his management. As long as he was in charge of this school 
it was going on splendidly. And I am exceedingly thankful to this young 
gentleman for rendering mo such material help in the management of this 
Ragged School. But, unfortmiately, ho was compelled to leave Jalpaiguri in 
August last, and his defection was a serious loss to the School. At last in 
October, when I was necessitated to leave Jalpaiguri, I was compelled to 
abolish the School, as there was nobody else to take cliarg(‘ of its management. 

With regard to my works closely connected with tlu' local Brahmo Somaj 
I need not make anv mention of them, because tin* Scjcretary to the N. B. B. 
Somaj has already furnished a separate report on these sul)ject8. 

In creating a mutual good f(‘eling and friendliness among the Brahmos 
and Brahmicas, I am happy to observe that our Brahmo Bard has proved a 
complete success. 

During the last eleven months, I visited the following stations, viz., 
G) Siliguri, (2) Saidpur, (3) Bagdagra, (4) Rangpur, (5) SCirii, and (G) Natore. 
To some of these stations I paid more than one visit. 

On the IGth February" I first visited the Brahmo Somaj of Siliguri, which 
was established at the beginning of that month by the combined efforts of 
Babu Ananda Chandra Jhiy and his friends. Brother Kamkumar Vidy&ratna 
first formally opened this Brahmo Somaj. 1 again visited this Somaj on 
Sunday, the 27th July, 1879, and conducted t}i(‘ divine service in tho evening. 
The subject of my sermon was “ Cling close to tho rock.’* 

I paid two visits to Rangpur during tho coursi' of tho year. The first 
visit was paid on tho 2 Uh MaJ" and the second on the 3l8t. On both these 
occasions I held prayer-meetings there. But I am sorry to be compelled to 
observe that the state of the Brahmo Somaj here (if it can be properly called 
a Brahmo Somaj) is very deplorable. In the next year the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj will do well if any attempt is made by it to revive the Brahmo Somaj 
of Rangpur. 

I paid two visits to the Saidpur Brahmo Somaj. The first visit was paid 
on the 6th April and the second on the 2lth August. This Somaj was going 
on very well. Tho members have erected a very small house to hold their 
weekly prayer-meetings therein. Tliis house, though small, is yet exceedingly 
neat and very handsome. I was very much obliged to many of the members 
of this Somaj for their kindness and hospitality. 

At Natore there is no Brahmo Somai, and in fact I could do nothing there. 
I only stayed a night in tho house of a private gentleman, Babu Durga 
Prasad Lalk. He is a Brahmo, and 1 held a prayer-meeting at his house in 
which some three or four gentlemen joined us. 

At SSirk, almost all the gentlemen treated me with very great respect, 
but my stay was so short that I could oxly propose to them to establish a 
Brahmo Somaj there. And they agreed to do so, and. requested me to pay 
fuilher visits to that station. But, unfoi’tunately, I was unable to comply 
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with their wishes. At B^gd&grSi also there is no Brahmo Somaj. But the 
Munsiff of that station, upon my arrival at that place, called a public meeting 
and I made a public addi’ess on that occasion. The subject was “ Our duty 
towards our fellow brethren.” 

I cannot finish this Report without making mention of the great help I 
often received from my friend and coadjutor Babu Nobin Chandra Ghosh, 
Assistant -Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, who is the life and soul of the Northern 
Bengal Brahmo Somaj . 

After leaving Jalpaiguri, I came to Muradnagar, Tipper^, on the 13th 
November last. And on the 25th November I paid a visit to Commilla, the 
Suddor Station of Tipperk. On the following day, a public meeting was 
convened at the house of Babu Mohini Mohan Bardan, B.L., Government 
Pleader, and on that occasion I addressed the public there. The subject of my 
address was “ Religion is the foundation of all refonnation — a religion is the 
sole reformer of society.” 

I have not yet been able to do any substantial good to this place. No 
Brahmo Somaj has been established here. But [a] weekly prayer-meeting is 
now being held every Sunday at iny house ; some four or five gentlemen join 
me in the prayers. Attempt is also being made for establishing a Library of 
vernacular books here in order to ertiate the habit of regular study among the 
Bengali youths, who pass the greater part of their time in idle gossip. 

Chandi CiiARAx Sen. 

iv. Missionary Notes, 

1. At Jalpaiguri . — The Brahmo Somaj of this place had been revived 
under the name of Northern B(;ngal Brahmo Somaj, through the efforts of 
Babu Chandi Charan Sen. If the exemplary w\ay in which this gentleman 
has been spending his time, money and labour for the furtherance of the 
cause of the Brahmo Somaj, w^ero imitated by every iiidi\'idual, freshness and 
life could be perpetmited in every Somaj without the lielp of any itinerant 
missionary. Through the energetic efforts of this gentleman, the Brahmoa 
of the place have bought a few bighas of land, and have got up a Biubmo 
quarter, whore some of them have raised their habitations. Immense amount 
of good may result from this arrangement, but I am of opinion that it cannot 
be all unmixed good. By such an arrangement, tlie Brahmos can ensure 
seeing each other very often, and the Brahinieas can have the satisfaction of 
seeing the rigours of their zenana prison relaxed. But by such an arrange- 
ment, the Brahmos separate themselves from the Hindu society more widely 
than they need do, and so they cannot keep an eye upon their Hindu neigh- 
bours. Assistant- Surgeon Babu Nobin Chandra Ghosh is the Secretary of this 
Somaj . He is an energetic and pmyerf ul Bralimo, and his spare time is 
devoted to the well-being of tho Brahmo Somaj in an exemplary manner. 
Seven or eight regular worshippers assemble every Sunday at a fixed place, 
and the Divine Service is regukrly conducted there. It was on the occasion 
of the New Year’s Day Utsab, that I was invited by tho Somaj. The Utsab 
ceremony commenced on the 18th of Ikiisakh, and Chandi Babu conducted 
the service in the morning. The mid-day \vas passed in reading and discus- 
sion, and the afternoon in Sankirtan. The evening service was conducted by 
me, the subject of tho sermon being “ Every ouo is twice born.” On the 
day of the Utsab, Babu Vishnu Charan Chatterji, tho Head Pandit of the 
Vernacular School, read an essay. On the following Tuesday a Brahmica 
Somaj was hold, in w'hich tho text, “ What shall I do with what does not 
make me immortal,” was expounded. 

2. At Siliguri . — Babu Ananda Chandra RSiy is the life and soul of this 
place, and he takes a great interest in propagating Brahmo faith over that 
part of the country. My stay here was very short, and a lecture was 
delivered here on the ‘‘ Religious Progress of men.’^* The number of members 
of this Somaj is rather small. 
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3. At Saidpur. — I stayed hero for two days, and on the first of these 
two days conducted the divine service at a meeting of a few friends ; on the 
second, I delivered a lecture on “ Knowledge and Religion/' Babu Kailash 
Chandra Sen is the Secretary and Minister of this Soinaj, and through the 
energetic efforts of Babu Dina Ni'ith Ganguli, an Association has been 
established here which does much good. 

Nator . — There is no Brahmo 8omaj in this place. I stopped at the house 
of Babu Durga Prasiid and prayed with a few friends in the evening. 

S(im . — I came to this places on the day following, and stopped at the 
house of Babu Bipin Chandra Ghosh. A meeting was convened, and the 
local gentry gladly responded to the call of establishing a Brahmo Somaj 
there. About Rs. 20 werc^ subscribed on th(^ spot for the construction of a 
prayer liall there. But owing to the transference of Babu Bipin Chandra 
Ghosh, the ])ropos;il has, 1 hear, come to nothing. 

Silaidifhit '. — From Siira I came down to Calcutta, and from Calcutta I was 
invited to this idaco. It is in the /(‘mindari of Babu D. N. Tagore, and the 
officers of this Zernindari Court of this place are mostly Brahmo. Although 
there is no regular Brahmo Somaj here, the Annual Utsab of this place is 
celebrated here with great eclat. I reached this pbice on the I5th Jaistha. 
The Utsab began on the day following and was conducted by me. There 
Avere held morning and evening servdees. Alms in the shax>o of rice and pice 
were distributed to the poor in the mid-day, and in the afternoon Nagar 
Hankirtan took place and then the Utsab was brought to a close with a 
Fritibhojan. 

On Sunday following I conducted the Utsab of the Balya [Juvenile] 
Somaj established by some energetic ]>oys of Khui’sedi)ur. Babu Tarakdks 
Adhicary, B.L., cncourag('d these boys, and his brother Ikibu Sh&ma Chandra 
Adhicary iiiadt; all arrang«'ments for the Utsab. The subject of the sermon 
preached was “ The duties of the boys/' Babu Shama Chandra Adhicary 
prayed hu'vtuitly for his friends, and then the Utsab was brought to a close 
after Sankirtan. Ganesh Ciiaxoka Ghosh. 

2. Daujilixo Brahmo Somaj. 
i. 1878. 

l"ho present Darjiling Brahmo Somaj was established on the 20th January 
1877. Before- this time, there was another Somaj hero, which, however, was 
not in existence for more than six months, and of which no records can bo 
found as to the exact date of its eatablishm(3nt, the date from which it ceased 
to exist, the numerical strength of its members, the forms and ways of 
worship (;onducted, <kc., 6:c. 

llie present Somaj, yet an infant institution, owes its drigin and exist(3nco 
entirely to tlie ceaseless and indefatigable exertions and untiring zeal of its 
founder, Babu Ra«lha Nath Riiy, the present Secrtjtary and Minister, a dutiful 
and devoted servant of God. He first established the Somaj with four or 
five of his friends as worshippers, in his own dwelling-house, holding Divine 
service every Saturday evening. After a few months, a house wiis hired for 
the purpose of holding Divine service, where it is conducted every Sunday 
evening up to the presemt day. 

Up to August 1877, the number of regular worshippers was never more 
than half a dozen: when the advent of some Bengfili youths in the N. B. S. 
Railway Offices, by the opening of the lino, lirought in a fresh set of 
worshippers, who swelled the numbers to upwards of a dozen. The visit of 
the learned Brahmo Missionary, Pandit Ram Kumar Vidy&ratna, just at this 
juncture, gave a fresh imi^etus to the efforts of the Brahmos here. 

Uj) to the time of the first anniversary, the Somaj had nothing like a 
constitution, nor were there any fixed and well defined rules and regulations 
for conducting its business. It was virtually a prayer-meeting. But as the 
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most unfortunate Kuch Beh^ir marriage put a great pressure of business upon 
the head of this infant church ; and as the public exposure of the utterly 
unconstitutional ways in which the Brahmo Somaj of India was all along 
carrying on its business, made us ashamed as Brahmos ; we felt it extremely 
important to have a constitution for oui* Somaj. Mainly through the 
exertions of one of the newly-come members, this constitution was formed on 
the 19th May 1878 ; the present Secretary and IMinister, the self-same person^ 
was confirmed in liis posts, and rules and regulations for the eligibility of 
members and for the conduct of all sorts of business of the Somaj, were 
framed and passed. Fourteen members were registered according to the 
newly -framed rules, of which two have since resigned, and two have gono, 
down to follow their respective callings. Some of the old worshippers, whe# 

i ’oined the Sonuij only as a matter of fashion, or because they liked to attend 
Irahmo services or chant Brahmo hymns, were displeased with the intro- 
duction of a constitutional form, and have since left the Somaj. But the 
new members have introduced new life, vigour, and usefulness into the 
church, much of wliich is owing to the second visit of the Brahmo Missionary 
above named. 

Since the introduction of the new constitution into the Somaj, its members 
have actively engaged themselves in the task of erecting a building for the 
Somaj. Best thanks of the Somaj are due to European and Native gentlemen 
here and abroad, and [to] some of the Mofussil Brahmo Somaj es for their 
munificent contributions to the building funds of the Somaj. 

lliis Somaj strongly protested against the marriage of the eldest 
daughter of Babu K. C. Sen with tlie minor Prince of Kuch Behar, and all 
along co-operated with the noble objects and doings of the Brahmo Somaj 
Committee (lately dissolved) of Calcutta. It communicated its fullest 
sympathy with the objects and establishment of the Sikdhuran Brahmo Somaj 
of Calcutta; and has since been trying also to co-operate with this body. 
Some of the members of this Somaj Jiavo already become members of the 
Skdh&ran B. S. ; and it is now formally affiliated with and has appointed its 
representative to the S^idhiiran Brahmo Somaj of Calcutta. 

Trailokhya Nath Chakravarti.. 

ii. From Dec. 1878 to Nov. 1879. 

1. In my last report in November 1878, I wrote that the members of 
the Somaj wore actively engaged during the latter half of the year in the 
task of erecting a Somaj Maudii’ ; and it is no exaggeration to say that this 
was the all- engrossing siibject with them for neaily the whole of the year 
under report. But it must be said in justice to them that, unlike other 
Mofussil stations in the country where buildiug materials can be had on 
order, one desiring to build a house hero must have to look personally to each 
item of work : — stones to be quarried and blasted and split ; bricks to be made 
under the most inclement sky of a hill station like this ; and last though not 
least, timber to be felled and sawed and shaped, and carried from forests near 
the foot of the hilU up to a perpendicular elevation of nearly 6000 feet (of 
course if you would choose to have the solid sal). All these various depart- 
ments of work were at once sot on foot in January 1879 (brick-making having 
commenced a month earlier), and vigorously followc'd up till the building 
itself was commenced on tlic first day of April 1879, to the great rejoicing of 
the working members. The ceremony of laying down the foundation stone 
was duly solemnized on the first day of the Bengali year 1286, corresponding 
to the 1 3th of April 1879. When the building was in a state of rapid pro- 
gress, allow me to notice another important fact here ; it was the visit of the 
Maharshi Debendra Nfith T;igoro early in April 1879. When we were eagerly 
expecting him here, news reached us of his having taken up quarters at 
Sonadaha, 9 miles down from Darjiling. A deputation, consisting of the 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary and another member, at once started for 
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Sonadaha to welcome the Pradhan Ach&rjyay who gave them cordial reception 
and an assurance of coming up here at least for a month ; and having been 
solicited by the deputation to preside at the consecration of the now Mandir, 
ho requested them to push on the works so as to have the consecration solem- 
nized by the 2nd or 3rd week of June. This had a telling effect upon the 
members, and the remainder of the works having been speedily followed [up], 
the Mandir was ready for consecration at the appointed hour. 

2. The Second Anniversary festival of the Somaj having been deferred 
till the completion of the Mandir, it took place along with the consecration on 
the 28th, 29th and 30th of June ; and as besid<'8 the Pradhan Ach{irjya, Pandit 
K^im KumSir Vidy^iratna and Eev. C. H. A. Dali, M.A., were also here on 
^recruiting health, they also lent their helping hands in the programme of 
business on the occasion. The Ilev. C. H. A. Dali delivered, on behalf of the 
Brahmo Somaj*, a series of four lectures on *‘the Recent Conflict in the 
Braiko Somaj,” “Salvation,” “Conscience,” and “Christ,” crowning all 
by his consecration sermon. 

3. The opening of the New Mandir and the visit of the Venerable 
Pradhan Ach'^irjya have had some effect in the weekly attendance of the 
Somaj. The Maharshi, though at first hoped of staying here not more than a 
month, lived with us for more than six months, and, in spite of the severity of 
weather and his broken health, was kind enough to almost regularly preside 
over our weekly services in the Mandir throughout the time' ; and imparted 
valuable instructions and Hfe-giidng truths to his audience. The effect of his 
stirring sermons, even at such old age, might well have been judged by the 
eagerness and wrapt attention with which the whole audiemee, consisting of 
members and outsiders, always heard him. It was only for his convenience 
that the time of holding service in the Mandir has been lately clianged from 
evening to morning. 

4. There have been seven sittings of the Sabha during the year, in- 
cluding one special and the .^Innual. here was only one sitting of a Building 
Committee, formed in March last with the hope of facilitating the works ; but 
as it was soon found that nothing more substantial than mere cjx change of 
words was to be derived from it, it was speedily dissolved. According to the 
last year’s report there were 10 members in the list ; of these, 2 having this 
year left the place in pursuit of their avocations of life, and 4 new members 
having been added, there are at present 12 in the rolls. The principal changes 
introduced in the Somaj during the last Annual Meeting are, the formation of 
an Executive Committee, and the election of a group (or Mandali) of 4 
ministers instead of one as was before ; and it is not yet time to estimate the 
good or otherwise that will accrue from them. 

5. There has been no addition in the number of Anusthdnic Brahmos, 
nor the performance of any Anusthdn during the year. There has been a 
birth of a son of one member, and no death. Seven out of twelve members of 
the Somaj are also members of the S{id}iaran Brahmo Somaj, and it may be 
hoped that the other five will also bo enlisted during the next Mag hot sab, 

6. Babu Mati LM HaldSir, an old member of the Somaj, has been, 
though hard worked in other spheres of life, engaged in propagating the 
truths of Brahmoism — as far as his means would allow— among tho Nepali 
Kabirpanthis of these Hills, a class of invulnerable Hindu bigots, to persuade 
whom to our faith he has already sent to press a small pamphlet on tho 
“ Principles of Brahmoism,” in the Nomli language, of which he has a good 
knowledge. Among tho four recent additions to our membership, the two 
Ne|>ali young men are the fruits of his zealous exertions in this direction, for 
which the Somaj expresses its gratitude to him. 

* * ♦ 10. In conclusion, we express our heart-felt thanks to all tho 
kind hearted donors for having helped us in the erection of a “Tomplo of 
God in the Himalayas.” T. N. Chakkavarti, AmtianUSeentary, 



Assam. 

In my last Year-Book I mentioned the death of a young 
missionary, Pandit Padmahas Goswami, who was a native of Assam, 
and laboured among his own people. He began to preach in Dec. 
1874, and died in April 1879. The Annual Report of the Sadharan 
B. S. for 1879-80 thus commemorates him: — 

In his own conntiy, and in the midst of dreadful difficulties, this zealous 
member of our General Committee was fighting single-handed for the cause 
of truth. He was alone in the field of work some years ago, but his earnest- 
ness and devotion gained him a band of friends who are now carrying on the 
work he had only commenced. The little leisure he could snatch from his 
secular duties he devoted to writing and preaching. Ho used to make tours 
from place to place, encouniging the fainting and strengthening the weak. 
By precept and example he led the van of progress in that province, and it 
was through his influence that the days of social and religious reform were 
dawning upon the province of Assam. He was below thirty, and his pre- 
mature death is deeply mourned by a very large body of admirers and friends. 
May Heaven shower His blessings on his departed spirit. 

The first of the following Reports was written by this young 
missionary. As it briefly sketches the general history of Brahmoism 
in Assam, I present it in preference to his own spirited Missionary 
Report, sent in at the same time, — for which I am sorry to have no 
room. Both these, and also the Report of 1879 by his successor at 
Nowgong, are taken from the Apj^cndices to the Annual Reports of 
the Sadharan B. S. 


Kowgong Brahmo Somaj. 
i. 1878. 

When Rhm Mohun Roy preached Brahmoism in Calcutta, an 

Assamese nobleman (by birth a Brahman) had the good fortune to be in his 
company (nay, his disciple as some sjiy) for some two years. He used to 
attend the prayer meetings which the R^ij^ held in his house at Manicktola. 
He returned to Assam, but did not live long to try for the spread of Brahmoism. 
Ho was above the prevailing notions of the people in rehgious and social 
matters, and was the first Assamese who did not scruple to mess with 
Europeans. Ho brought the light of Riija Rim Mohun Roy’s teachings to 
this coimtry. It remained quiet for some years. In 1863, a native of this 
country asked the Secretary to the Brahmo Somaj of India to send a 
Missionary to Assam, but the reply received by him was, that there were so 
few Missionaries at their disposiil, and that the claims of Bengal were so 
[much] greater that they could not spare any for service in Assam. 

Tea industry and the eshiblishinent of schools on an improved system, 
attracted many religious and energetic young men from Beng^. AVberever 
they proceeded, many of them commenced their labours as religious reformers. 
They held prayer-meetings in their own residences. Not content with such 
private meetings, they raised funds by subscription and built Somaj Mandirs. 
Assam owes a debt of endless gratitude to some of the members of the 
education department, on account of thoir labours for the cause of Brahmoism. 
Brahmo Somaj es wore established in some of the stations in Assam, and many 
educated Assamese joined these Somaj es and welcomed these institutions. 

In tho beginning of 1870, Babu Aghore N&th Gupta visited Assam. 
There was a Prayer-Meeting at this station ; and a Somaj house was built W 
public subscription. On the 29th Jaistha, 1277 B. S., corresponding with 
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June 1870, the Nowgong Brahmo Somaj was publicly established, when Babu 
Aghore N^th performed Divine service. There were at that time very hopeful 
signs, and it was believed the Somaj would make a good beginning. In fact 
it did so. The attendance at the Divint) service was respectable. Some time 
after, those who joined the Somaj for the sake of its novelty left it. There 
remained only a few (about half a dozen) Brahmos. They used to hold 
weekly Divine service in the Mandir, besides Sangat Sabha and family prayer^ 
meetings. A young man of a well-known Brahman and Gosw^imi family 
joined the Somaj, and in 1873, he discarded his sacred thread. Ho is now an 
active member of the Somaj . 

After the passing of Act III. of 1872, a widow marriage, both parties 
being of Brahman parentage, was registered in December 1872 ; the name of 
the bridegroom is Babu Gunabhi Ram Baruah, and that of the bride is Srimati 
Bishnu Priyii Devi. In 1873, the atmaprasan ccTomony of the cLuighter of 
Babu Sarat Chandra Mjijuindar was solemnized and Brnhinic rites wore 
observed in lieu of Hindu ones. In 1871, Babu Girish Cliandra Sen, another 
Missionary of the Brahmo Somaj of India, visit(‘d tliis place, lie delivered 
public speeches and conducted Divine service in the houses of private persons 
also. In the latter part of that yt'ar, another widow marriage, which was also an 
inter-marriage, was registered under the A(‘t numtioned above. The marriage 
ceremony was solemnized under rt^formed rites in the pr(3senco of many. 
Babu Guru Nath Dalta and Srimati Sarnalata Roy wi*r(i the bihb'groom and 
the bride. In 1875, the (innaprasnn ceremony of tlie first son of Babu 
Gunabhi Ram Baruah was celebrated under reformed rites, and the Assistant- 
Secrotary of the Somaj conducted Divine service on tliat oc(*asion. In 1876, 
Babu R(im Kumar Bliattacharjya, a Brahmo Missionary, visited Nowgong. 
He delivered several public lectures, conducted Diviiui service at the Somaj 
^ and the private dwellings of persons. His h'cturcs gave now life to many, 
and helped a good deal to make outsiders think of re ligion and the “ inner 
man.” The anwoprasaa cort?mony of Babu (« urn Nath Dalta’s first son was 
solemnized in this year. In 1877, the ajtnapntsan ceremony of the first son 
of Babu Sarat Chundra ^lajumdar was performed. 

In July, 1878, Babu Ram Kumar Bhattacharjya again visited Nowgong. 
He preached Brahrnoism in this station «and delivered 1 wo ]>ul>lie lectures. The 
namkaran ceremony of the s(*cond son of Babu Gunabhi Ram Baruah, and the 
annaprasan of the second son of Babu Guru Nath Datta, wfTe performed on 
. the 10th and 11th August respectively. The eiglith anniversary of the 
Nowgong Brahmo Somaj wjis comlucted in the usual manner. Bahu Padmah{Lg 
Goswami, a member of the Somaj, preached Brahrnoism during the Durga 
Puja festival, and several person.s h.-^tenc'd attentively to wliat he said. 

A Trdrthana Somaj was established at Jamugiiri, about 7 miles from the 
station. Babu Ram Kumar Bhattacharjya visited it. Annnda Rfim Goswfimi, 
a young man of a well-known Goswami family, threw off his Brahminical 
thread. It wa.^ on account of tlic exertion of tliis young Bnihmo, that the 
Priurthank Somaj was oshiblislied at Jamuguri. 

The Somaj Mandir was njinoved to its j)resont site, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Majumd&r, another zealous Brahmo, having placijd the land at the disposal of 
the Brahmo Somaj CommitUje. Bishnu Priya Devi and ei^rtain others volun- 
tarily contributed to the huilding-furnl, and the wife of Babu Sarat Chandra 
Maiumdar made a gift of a cu^rtain amount for lighting the Mandir. Babus 
Badh^nkth Dhar and Luckikanhi Das, also made donations of Rs. 80 and Rs. 3 
respectively. 

Hearing that Bahu Keshub Chunder Sen, the minister of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, was about to give his minor daugliter in marriage to the 
minor Raj^ of Kuch Behfir, the Somaj protestc.d against tho match by 
writing directly to the minister as well as by joining tho protesting party at 
Calcutta. The marriage was condemned and the Somaj voted for the dis- 
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missal of Keshub Babu from the post of minister, when they saw that the 
marriage was actually solemnized with idolatrous rites, and the same defended 
with Anti-Brahmie tneory and groundless arguments. 

The Nowgong Brahmo Somaj has hitherto co-operated with the S^dhaoran 
Brahmo Somaj. The income from all sources for this year from Pous 1284 
to Agrahayan 1286, is Rs. 107. 

Though the Somaj is still in its infancy, yet it has done a creditable 
amount of work. The lectures, preachings, anusthans and proceedings have 
attracted the attention of many, and there is good hope that the time is not 
distant, when it will, God- willing, do a great amount of work for the religious, 
social, intellectual and moral reformation of the country. 

Padmahas Goswami. 

ii. 1879. 


The 11th Magh anniversary ceremony was conducted with the usual zeal 
and devotion on the jpart of the members. 

The ninth anniversary of this Somaj was celebrated for a week in Jaistka 

S -June] last, and an interesting sermon on Brahmutsab and Durgotsah was 
u'ed by the minister on the occasion. Weekly divine service was regularly 
held at the ^landir on every Saturday evening. Prayer-meetings were also 
hold at the houses of some of the members. The average attendance of the 
members was fair. Out- aiders also visited the Somaj now and then on occasions 
of divine service. 


In April Last our zealous and able Secretary and devout Brahmo and fnend 
of Assam, Babu Padnuihas Ooswfirni, was attacked with small-pox. It pleased 
God to take him from this world, and Ik* died on the 1st >Iay, pinying till t^ 
last moment to the Almighty Father. In him this Somaj has lost a zealf® 
and active member, Ass<am a reformer, Brahinos a i>ious and devout brother, 
and his parents a dutiful son. The news of his death, imtimely as it was, has 
grieved all friends of Brahmoism as well as Bitdimos and others who wish for 
the regeneration of this country. Letters of condolence have been received 
irom several persons and 8omajes. Tin* S. B. Somaj has taken the subject of 
his death in their hands, and re(piested an able and learned missionary, Pandit 
Kkm Kumkr Bhattkchkrjya, to prepare a sketch of his life. The Secretary of 
this Somaj is preparing a sketch, which will bo forwarded as soon as possible 
to the Pandit for submission to the S. B. Somaj . 

In consequence of his death, Babu Gunabhiram Baruah has become the 
Secretary to tliis Somaj . 

A few w'eeka ago a proposition was sent to the S^ldh^lran Brahmo Somaj 
to try tt> take a census of all Bmhmos in India; no reply has yet been 
received to this correspondence. 

Five anuat?idna according to Brahniic rites were performed during the 
year under review. 

(a) The marriage of Ananda Riiin Goswami, a young Brahmo of Brahjnan 
parentage, with Anibika Sundari Devi, daugliter of lliulrarum Beka, a native 
convert to Christhinity. This marriage was registered under Act III. of 1872. 

S I Adya Shrdddha ceremony of tlio late lamented Padmahas Goswami, 
ay, 1879. 

((d Adya Shrdddhu ceremony of tlie Cliristian father-in-law of Ananda 
R&m Goswkmi. 

(d) Adya Shrdddha ceremony of tho Hindu father of Babus RaghunSith 
Bora and Brajankth Bora. 

(e) Annaprasan ceremony of tho second son of Gunahhirkm Baruah. 
in these anuathdns tho gatherings were very great and alms were dis- 
tributed to the poor, and in all of them tbero wore pritibhojans. 

The marriage above alluded to created a great sensation in this country^ 
on account of the bridegroom being a respectable young member of a GoswOimi 
bniily, and the bride a young lady of Christian ^rentage. 


I 



Three young men have publicly embraced Brahmoism and joined thia 
Somaj, renouncing Hinduism. Their names arc Rag^hunkth and Brajan&th 
Bora, sons of Gobindram Bora, lately a Mauzadar of this district. It was 
they who performed Anmthdn(d) , They belonged to the Kiiyastha caste. 
Eaghunfith Bora is a teacher of an aided school, and his brother Brajan^th 
belongs to the establishment of the Bisvanath Steam Agency. The third 
person is a young man named Kanak Chandra Sarma of Jtouguri. He is a 
teacher of the Jamuguii aidc^d school. In justice to the late lamented 
Padmahas Goswami, it is to bo observed that these conversions are the fruits 
of his ttvachings and preachings. 

There w’as a time when the Goswamis and IMohantas of the Hindu religion 
used to preach their religion and have yearly additions to their flock from 
aboriginal tribes. The Goswamis have now been losing mostly their power and 
influence, owing to their family disputes. Education and the facility of com- 
munication with other countri('s have opened the eyes of the masses. Many 
of them have unfortunatedy ceased to command respect of the people on 
account of their being divided into parties among themselves. The Christian 
Missionaries appear to have confined their labors to the aboriginal tribes of the 
country. Here and there we sec Hindus becoming IMahometans, but it is 
owing more to worldlitu'ss than to a inire faith in Islnmhm. 

Th() young geiKjration sympathizes with us. There are many among the 
educated class who luive no caste prejudice nor faith in idolatry. Most of 
them believe in the fundamental truths of Brahmoism, but still tluw stick to 
the Hindu society. Tlierc is a great field of work for missionaries. We ought 
to have missionaries or persons with missionary zed to deliver lectures and 
leeches, hold conversations and jreaeh Braluiioism through the length and 
breadth of this country. 

With regard to the visits of missionaries, we arc of opinion that the spring 
and a part of sumiiKu- are the fittest seasons for missionary tour in Assam. In 
the rainy season, iiTospective of the whole country being mostly under water, 
a missionary must wait for days to find a clear and at the same time a convenient 
evening to deliver a public lecture. Hnlt'ss a missionary delivers at least two 
lectures he cannot create [a] promising sensation in the station he visits. 

The hoys and the masters of the schools are the persons who zealously 
attend the lectures of missionaries, and the young generation ought to be 
raised ux> by public prwicliings. From September they are busy with the 
annual examinations. After the examinations uro over, the schools close from 
the second week of December till the last week of January. During these 
five months it is not advisable for a missionary to visit Assam. February, 
March, April, and May are the months when tlic missionaries can usefully 
emx>loy their tiin(} in this country". Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sid(;ration, P.andit Ram Kumar Vidyaratna was requested by this Somaj to 
postpone his departure from Calcutta till February, In other seasons there 
may be flying visits of missionaries. 

Gunabuiram Baruah, Sectary . 
Okissa. 

The Brahmo Somaj has, as yet, attained but a very limited 
position in Orissa, but it has held that position for several years. 
The first Brahmo Somaj in that province appears to have been 
founded in 1865 ; but the history of Orissa Brahmoism virtually 
commences with the establishment of the second Somaj in the same 
city, which to avoid confusion of names, was called the Utkal 
Brahmo Somaj. (Utkal is the old Sanskrit name of Orissa^) 
This occurred in July 1869, under the auspices of Babu 
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Trailokhya Nath Makerji and some of his friends. The Somaj 
has passed through many vicissitudes. It took a manly stand 
in favour of the legalization of Brahmo marriages, in which it 
was sharply opposed by the first Cuttack Brahmo Somaj, which 
got up a petition to Government against Sir J. F. Stephen’s 
“ Brahmo Marriage Bill.” The Utkal B. S. had also frequently to 
encounter much violent opposition from the orthodox Hindu 
community, to whom Brahmoism was an eye-sore. The Somaj, 
though not without many failures in constancy and zeal, has 
nevertheless survived to the present time, and its reports for the 
last two years are here presented, slightly abridged, from the 
Appendices to the Annual Reports of the Sadharan B. S. From the 
same sources are taken the two reports of the Balasore Somaj e& 
which follow. 


Utkal Brahmo Somaj. 

i. 1878. 

In these days of commotion and agitation, when the Brahmo Somaj es, 
all over India, are undergoing very serious trials and trouhh^s, occasioned 
seemingly by the Kuch BehJir marriage, but re«ally by Mr. Sen’s parW 
idolizing its head and vesting him with absolute authority and infallibility 
in all matters temporal and spiritual connected with the Brahmo Somaj, it 
is not to be expected that the shock would not reach the Utkal Brahmo 
Somaj, though separated from Calcutta, the e(*ntro of disturbanc(\ by some 
degrees of longitude and latitude. The shock did rc'acli us hen*, and wo felt 
it deeply. But . . . under Divine rro\ndence, the Somaj enjoys at 

present perfect peace. But tlieso struggles were not without tlioir Providential 
purposes. The issue has been an organized constitution of the Somaj. A 
book in which all the details of the constitution wcto (dearly set forth, was 
presented to almost all of those who have been joining the we(dvly service, 
with the result that the numerical strength of the »Somaj has been reduced to 
nine registered membi'irs only. Of these nine there are only three who 
profess themselves thorough-going or Annsthdnic Brahmos. There is not a 
single Brahmo fajnily here. Of the spiritual work within the limits of the 
Brahmo circle wo have vt'ry little to sja^ak, ('xcept that some of the mc'mbors 
do really feel the necessity of redigion as the chief ob jeet of human existence, 
and have a deep and abiding sense of the Reality of God. At present tho 
Brahmos have only one meeting in a week for congregational worship. 

With regard to the good works done by tho Bnihmos of this place, it 
needs be mentioned that some of them co-operate with eaidi other in con- 
ducting the business of keeping a s(diool, wliit di owt'S its ('xistonco eliietly to 
tho exertions and munitic(*iu*e of Babu Pyari Mohan xVcharya, an eiuTgetic 
and patriotic young Bnihrno and member of the Brahmo Somaj, who not only 
takes pains to teach tho boys, but pays at least twenty nip(X's every m()ntb to 
meet tho cliargos of the school establishimmt. Iti simple justice to him, bo 
it said that it is vt'ry hard indeed to find tho lik(i of him in this part of tho 
country. From this institution, whicli is called tho Cuttack Academy, we 
have arranged to send up a few boys this year to the University Entnince 
Examination. The result will, of course, determine the value of our labour. 

Owing to the apathy and indifference shown to the cause of religion by 
outsiders, and tho diffi(uiitica and discouragements offered by Brahmos towards 
upholding the cause of their God, the mission wank in connection with tho 
Bxahxno ^maj during the last year does not seem to hiive proved a veiy 
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great success. But let us hope in God, who in His good time, will further the 
work which He has commenced, and unite men of all colours and nationalities 
in one Universal Theistic brotherhood. Circumstanced as the minister is, he 
was somewhat hard pressed by his temporal affairs, which there is nobody to 
look after for him, and no visit was consequently paid to some of the im- 
portant shitions, specially in the Madras Pr(‘sidency as was contemplated. 
He simply addressed his educated fellow-townsmen on two different occ^ions. 

The income of the Somaj from January to October 1878, was about 46 
rupees, of which nearly Rs. 39 have been spent in buying books and news- 
papers and in meeting the expenses of lighting, &c. 

Jadu Mani Ghosh. 

ii. 1879. 

At the beginning of the year the number of members was ton, exclusive 
of about five or six other regular worshippers who were cither disqualified for 
membership by the circumstance of th(‘ir being under the age of eighteen, or 
who manifested no williiigii(‘ss to share the labours and privileges of members. 
Four of these ten withdi-(;w, and nine others enrolled tliemsclves as members 
in the course of the year. The numerical strength of the 8omaj has, there- 
fore, inert'ased to fifteen. Of these, seven may be styled Anusthanic Brahmos, 
having discard»*d the badges of Ciiste and sectarianism. The Somaj met eight 
times (luring th<‘ year f(.>r the transaction of business. 

The Utkal Brnhmo Somaj has no building of its own. Tlie congregational 
s^tv'icos are rogidarl}" h('ld (ivery Sunday in the Brahma Mandir belonging 
to th(" Cuttack Brahmo Somaj, which has been kindly placed at oiur disposal 
for the purpose of worship. 

Two Vtsahs were observed in the course of the year. The first was th© 
M^ighotsab, which was eeh'hratcd with more enthusiasm than the second, 
wdiich took place on the 1st July last, in commemoration of the estfiblishment 
of our Somaj. Seven Brahmos were initiated in the course of the year ; four 
on the occasion of tlio ^laghotvsab and three on the occasion of the July Utsab. 

It was mainly tlirough the exertions of the leading Bnihmos of the place 
that two societies, namely, the (’utlack Association and tho Temporanco 
Fraternity were established last year in Cuttack. 

Tlie Cuttack Academy, of which mention was inado in last year’s report, 
continues to exist. It was, it will bo remembered, established by Babu 
Pyari Mohan Achary<i and continues to bt' supported by him. He pays Rs. 60 
every month to meet th(3 charges of the institution, and has succc^eded in 
securing the servicf s of four cajinpetent Bmhmo teaehers for his school. It is 
proposed to send up half a dr^zen candidates from this school to tho ensuing 
matriculation examination of tho Calcutta Univci’sity. 

With reference to the i)res(*nt condition of tho Utkal Brnhmo Somaj, I 
regret to s?iy that it is far from satisfactory. Th() geiuTality of the Brahmos 
hero have not yet advanced beyond tho incipient stage of spiritual culture. 

. . Brahinoisin has not, as yet, nuido any perceptible progress in Orissa. It 

is hardly known in name except by the educated few. hVoni tho very first 
dawn of history, Orissa has di8tiiigui.shed herself by being tho home, as it 
wore, of many and diverse religious reforms. Buddhism, Saivaism, and 
Vaisnavism have at different perioiis of her history esbiblishcd their sway in 
the province, and hdt imperishable marks on the character of her people. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped that earnest Brnhmo missionaries will nnd in this 
province an ample field for their work, I humbly solicit tho authorities of 
the Sadhiiran Brahmo Boraaj to send Pandit Si van 6th Sistri to Orissa after tho 
approaching anniversary festival. 

May we loam to trust in God most fully. 

Mahhv SUDAN Rao, Secretary, 
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Balasoke Provincial Somaj. 

1878. 

Foundation . — ^The B&lasore Brahmo Somaj, though established as early as 
1871, proved itself inadequate to moot the requirements of its members and 
those that wanted its help ; and though many of our friends tried their 
utmost to better its condition, their endeavours proved fruitless. We need 
not describe hero the misfortunes that befel the said Somaj. lest it should cast 
some reflections on it. But as wo apprehended still worse results from the 
then existing state of things, if the evils were not speedily remedied, we felt 
constrained to adopt some measures that would enable us, while offering our 
cordial co-operation to the old Somaj as before, to work independently of it 
with suitable schemes, and thus contribute as much as we could towards the 
propagation of the doedrines of our Church. In going to do so, we saw there 
was no other course left for us than that of establishing a new institution, and 
so at a meeting of the Brahmos held on Saturday, the 8th Juno last, this 
Somaj was established. 

Constitution . — The main features of tho constitution of this Somaj are 
the same as those of other tSomajes, except in one point. All who believe in 
tho existence of God and of a life to come, who acknowledge the utility of 
prayer and are not guilty of any heinous crimes, may be eligible as members, 
on condition of paying an annual subscription to be determined by themselves 
according to their means and ability. The only point of difference mentioned 
above is that while tho works of the spiritual department in other Somajes 
are carried on hy a minister, they are here entrusted to a body of men entitled 
Sebaks (sen'ants) who are elected from among the members of the congre- 
gation, on condition of being Anusthfmic Brahmos, living on good terms with 
one another, and obtaining the assent of three-fourths of the members at 
their election. Tt should be remarked here that the system of conducting the 
works of the spiritual department of the Somaj by ministers or gurus^ has in 
several places produced evil effects, and has thereby repeatedly warned us to 
guard our Church against tliis evil. To speak the truth, &ere can be no 
minister or guru in the Bnihmo Somaj, since every one is subject to err, and 
as ministers are the most xespectable among the Brahmos and are supposed, 
nay, regarded as the only reliable source from which the true doctnnes of 
Brahma Dharma can ho heard, great importance would naturally be attached 
to tho doctrines which, though not true, would seem to them to bo so, or would 
bo pre^hed by them ; and thus many untruths would certainly find their way 
into tho pure doctrines of Brahmoism and lead men astray. And the Brahmo 
Somaj can scarcely avoid this state of tilings so long as the present or^nization 
is allowed to remain unalton*d. These together with other considerations 
induced us to organize our »Soinaj on such a basis as to preclude the necessity 
of a minister, and accordingly we have estiibli shed this “Sebak Mandj^’* in 
his place. The number of iSobaks may be increased or diminished as circum- 
stances may require, but tin* aim of the Somaj should be to elect as m^y 
more Sebaks as possible. Tho otlier business of the Somaj, such as keeping 
accounts, taking care of tlu' Somaj house, collecting subscription, &c., are 
performed by a Secretary elected by the eongi'egation from among the Sebaks. 

Institution in connection u’ith it . — ^There is one Sangat in connection with 
this Somaj which is held every Siiturday after the weekly service is over, and 
is attondea by the membci’s of both the Somajes besides occasional visitors. 
Tho points disc'ussed here have various bearings, and are principally directed 
towards tho reformation of our Somaj and our lives. There was a proposal 
of late oi establishing a mugioal school in connection with the Somaj, with the 
three principal objects of removing the w'ant of music in our Somaj ^ wWch 
is so seriously felt, of encouraging the people to bo members of the Somaj by 
allowing them to learn music free of tuition fee, and of enabling the Somaj 
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to possess some musical instruments. This proposal was favourably received, 
and a music school has been established since a few days. It is held on every 
Wednesday and is attended by a fair number of pupils. 

Numerical Strength. — The number of members of this Somaj, considering 
the short time it has been in existence, is very encouraging. There were 
only 6 members when it was first estiiblished ; since then the number has 
increased to 14. Of these 14, 9 nine are also members of the B^dasoro Somaj, 
but excepting 5, the others do not attend that prayer meeting, and the rest 
are such as were never the members of any Somaj . The attendance at the 
meetings is not very satisfactory. On an average the number scarcely exceeds 
11, but this deficiency is often supplied by the out-siders who sometimes come 
in Lirge numbers. 

Financial Position. — The income of the Somaj during the period under 
report amounted to Rs. 10-12, but the gross expenditure was Rupees 10. Thus 
the Somai had to incur a debt of nearly 7 Rupees, whic'h we hope will soon bo 
liquidated, as the amount of subscriptions is gradually increasing, and the 
expenditure limited to a certain sum which is one half of the gross income. 
Several gentlemen of the place who are not themselves Brahmos have kindly 
been ottering their help to the Somaj in the shape of subscription, and this at 
least shows their sympathy with our work. 

Somaj-Hotise and its Locality — The Somaj is hold at a rented house 
situated in the wealthiest quarter of the town, and its conspicuous position 
attracts the attention of passers-by to our divine service. 

Futura Prospects. — Experience lias taught us that the success of our cause 
does not depend upon any thing so much as on the* lives and works of the 
Brahmos. Indeed no reformer of religion has t'ver achit'ved success who has 
not showed his life as a model to those w'ho hdlowod. But it is a matter of 
regret that in this particular point the Brahmos of this place are yet very 
deficient. The first thing, therefore, wdiich the Provincial Brahmo Somaj has 
to do, is to have recourse to religious culture and d(5votional exf'rcises as often 
as possible, to turn away our lives from the paths of worldliiU‘ss .and pollution 
to those of love and purity. The Hindus with whom wt‘ come in contact 
almost every moment of our lives, are not gen«)ntlly irreligious, and the 
attentive and siigacious Brahmo may take advantage of their (‘omjKiny to 
better his life rather than fwir its contagious effeets. Another thing whieh 
our Somaj has to do is to adopt proper measures to make our Hindu brethren 
acquainted with our doctrines and thus bring them to our Somaj. Some 
cgimplain that the idolaters are averse to our religion and d(j not likt) to hear 
us; but such is not the case in our country. The reason why they do not 
like us, is that they cannot comprehend our ideas aid do not find our \vorks 
compatible with our doctrines. To speak the truth, then^ an' also several wlio 
do not acknowdedge the necessity of religion. Th(! only thing we liave to do 
for them is to inspire in them a thirst for religion, and then to lead them to 
the fountain whcrf3 they may quench their thirst. Those are th(^ princijial 
points which sho'ild engage our attention, and whieli thii nu'mbers of the 
Provincial Somaj should always keep in vit;w. It is hopeful to s<-e that 
within this short time the Brahmos have taken up some of tlu'se points as 
thf3 .subject of discussion at the Sangat, and that soim* of the wtalfhiest 
gentlemen of the town have been showing their sympathy with our work. 

RiMiNATJ! DAs. 


Balasore and Provincial Somaj. 
ii. 1879. 

Previously there were two Somaj os in this town, hut the members of both 
the Somaj es having found it nfjcossjiiy to discontinue their separate existences, 
ino0rx>orated themselves into a new Somaj designated as B&lasore and 
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l^rovincial Brahmo Somaj, The new Somaj we allude to was founded on the 
23rd January last, before the two old Somaj os were incorporated with it. 

With the unanimous consent of the members of our congregation, it 
was resolved at the commencement of the proceedings of this Somaj that the 
weekly Divine Service at the Somaj bo conducted by a body of men instead of 
by a single individual. Accordmgly, four men were appointed for the 
purpose. Subsequently one was added to them ; but towards the middle of 
the year one of them took leave and another tendered resignation, and thus 
their number was reduced to three. Since then no change has taken place in 
the service- conducting agency, neither has any difficulty been hitherto experi- 
enced in conducting the work with regularity. On a consideration of the 
present spiritual standing of the members of the congregation, it can safely 
be asserted that wo have in no way been losers by abolishing the common 
practice of entrusting the works of the spiritual department of the Somaj to a 
single hjind. Bather the introduction of the new system has been an advan- 
tage, inasmuch as wc have got in the place of one, four or five men who have 
been obliged to try their best to imike themselves worthier and to be on 
consbmt guard lest they lose their character. 

The secular works of the Somaj are conducted by a Secretary assisted by 
another, who acts according to the directions of a managing committee. 
Since the establishment of the Somaj, Babu B^manath Das has been the 
Secretary and Babu Udayanath De, his assishint. 

The number of Bmhmos who enlisted themselves as members of this 
Somaj when it was esbtblished was twenty-eight, and up to this time only two 
have been added to it. Though we consider these thirty men to bo tho 
regular members of our congregation, we do not generally find them all at our 
prayer-meetings. There arc some who scarcely come to the Somaj but at the 
Utsab time, and some who attend it very irregularly. The members who 
attend the Somaj punctually are nearly sixteen in number, but our hall is 
generally filled by the outsiders who sometimes flock in crowds. 

The income of our Somaj from subscription and other sources during tho 
year under report amounts to Ils. 81-8-9, and the totiil expenditure on all 
heads wjis Its. 76-5-3, learing a surplus of Bs. 5-3-6. The average amount 
of monthly subscription was Bs. 4 and tho average monthly expenditure was 
Bs. 4. The geiithuiion who pay subscriptions are all Brahmos except one, 
Kum5r Baikunthanath De, an intiuential Zemindar of Bklasore to whom our 
Soma] is indebted for many things. 

Since the establishment of tliis Somaj the congregational prayer-meetings 
have boon held at a house hired for the puri)ose. The want of a suitable 
building of its own has been deeply felt. Since long the Bmhmos of the 
place have been endeavouring to erect a pucta building for the Somaj, and 
Bs. 1500 have been estimated to achieve their end. Subscriptions have been 
opened and . . . every eft’ort is being made to push on tho work. Wo 

shall bo highly tluinkful to the generous public if they help us by their 
contributions in this cause. 

Tho Somaj has a Sangat and a Musical School in connection with it, but 
tho business of tho former has not been regularly carried on, and the latter 
has not worked at all during tho year under report. 

Tho mission work in connection with the Somaj, during the year under 
review, has been attendeil with great success. At the Ashar Utsab a lecture 
in hlnglish was delirored by Babu Dvijadds Datta, M.A., which was largely 
attended, and Kirtans were chanted in the streets, which seem to have caused 
a great sensation among the towns-peoplo. In September last. Pandit 
R&m Kumkr Vidykratna, a missionary of tho Skdhkran Brahmo Somaj, paid 
us a visit and remained with us for upwards of a month. He conducted 
weekly Divine Service at the congregational prayer-meetings, and delivered 
public Iccturci and sermons* His first two lectures were very impressive, and 
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the audience seemed edified at hearing them, as they were on subjects most 
agreeable to the Hindu mind. In shoit his lectures helped a good deal to 
tnake outsiders think of our faith with fair soberness. 

We are glad to note that certain members of the Somaj have been trying 
to spread BnSimoism among the people of the lower classes, taking part with 
them in rehearsals of Bhagvat, Dharmatatva, &c. Brahmic hymns are 
chanted in which the people join very freely. 

Ramanath Das, 

Secy,y Bdlasorc and Frovincial Brahmo Som^j. 

Nortiiebn India. 

There are about a dozen Brahmo Somajes scattered over the 
Northern, North-Western, and Central Provinces of India ; but 
want of space obliges me to pass by the majority of them, and to 
select only those reports which relate to the Panjab, where 
Brahmoism was earlier introduced, and has been more fully 
organized than elsewhere in Upper or Central India. The first 
Brahmo Somaj established in the Pan jab was at Lahore, and was 
founded in 1863 by about half-a-dozen Bengalis. Tliis was before 
the division of the Calcutta Somaj into the Conservative and Pro- 
gressive parties had occurred ; and as the Bralimo Somaj was then 
considered a national institution of Hindu reformers, it attracted 
the sympathy of many educated Hindus. But when it was after- 
wards announced by K. C. Sen that Brahmos Avere not Hindus, many 
of the Bengali and Panjabi Hindus broke olf their connection with 
the Lahore Somaj. Some of the Panjabi and I lindustani members, 
however, disregarding Mr Sen’s view, remained steadfast, and it is 
they who still iorm the “ Panjab Brahmo Somaj,” — by which name 
the Lahore Church has been specialized for some years past. These 
details were furnished to me in 1878, by one of its original founders. 

Many useful institutions, educational, literary and religious, 
have been started and maintained by this Somaj (as I have reported 
in my previous Year-BooLs)^ and from the beginning of its career, 
a Brahmo periodical has ahvays been issued by one or other of its 
members, several of whom have disjdayed considerable literary 
ability. For some years, too, the Somaj has published elaborate 
Annual Reports of its proceedings. But the inevitable Kuch Behar 
agitation of 1878 had a very disturbing effect on this Somaj, where 
opinion was more divided than usual upon this subject. The final 
result, as will be seen below, was a resolution of neutrality ; and 
this occasioned a split, one of the ministers, Pandit Siva Narayan 
Agnihotri, seceding and forming another prayer-meeting. This 
gentleman is the Editor of the present Lahore Ifarahmo periodical, 
the “ Bradir-i-Hind,” and has written other religious works men- 
tioned further on. His little band has taken a much more radical 
position altogether than that of the old PanjAb B, S. (as will be 
seen by his annexed Report), and he himself is now one of the 
missionaries of the Sadbman B. S. 
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The following extracts from the Reports of the Panjab B. S. 
for 1878 and 1879, and the slightly-abridged Report of the new 
Lahore Prayer-Meeting under Pandit S. N. Agnihotri, are taken from 
the A^jpendices to the Annual Reports of the Sadharan B. S. 

!• Panjah Brahmo Somaj. 
i. 1878. 

* * * 11. Spiritual . — ^Either from continued controversies in matters 
that did not directly concern the inemhers of this Somaj, or through want of 
interest of the rc^sidf'nt iiioinbers, we arc sorry we could not show the same 
amount of spiritual advanrjenumt as was evinced last year. The year under 
review was spiritually very dull. 

* * * 14. Although attempts have been made cither directly or 
indirectly to affiliate this Somaj with the Sadhviran Somaj, I am glad to say 
that this Somaj has b(!(‘ii abhj to maintain an independent position and conse- 
quently friendly to ail the Brahmo Somaj es in India, as will be seen from the 
subjoined copy of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Brahmo Somaj, held 
in the IVlaiidiron 19lh July last. — “ That the Panjiib Brahmo Sonifij has acted 
indoj)cnderitly up to tliis time, and desires to act in the same way for tho 
futur(j, conseciuently it shall continue to co-operate with all the Brahmo 
Somaj es for the diffusion of Theism and oth(jr benofit;cnt works.” 

lo. Society for the diffusion of Theism. — Under the auspices of this 
Society, tlie following publications liave boon issued, viz. : — Simple Keligion 
in English, Sukhi Pari war in Hindi, and Brahma Dharmka Dasturul-amal in 
Urdu. Ks. 120 were realized during the year on account of sale of Brahmo 
Somaj Books. 

10. In consequence of certain unforeseen circumstances, the subject of 
holding aTheistio examination was not taken in hand last year. 

17. The Bradir-i-llind, conducted single-handed by our esteemed 
brother Pamlit Siva Niiravan Agnihotri, continues its career of usefulness and 
supports the cause of Theism, though it is not, as stated in last year s report, 
an organ of the Somaj. 

18. Local Thcislic Institutions. — Tho Arya Somaj and tho Sat Sabha 
continue doing their work of usefulness in their own respective s])heres. 

19. Social Reforms. — We htid very poor r<*sults during tho last year. A 
Nkmkaran ceremony (giving names to children) was observed by Italia Riilla 
ll(im Bimbhat, one of our ministers, in his house. Though some of tho 
members have been blessed with children, none, except the gentleman named, 
observed this ceremony in their houses. 

20. An Infant School has been established where tho children of somo 
Brnhiiio brethren ai*o taught. The daily average number on the roll is at 
present 12. 

21. Tho Managing Committee met 13 times during the course of tho 
year and discussed on various subjects. 

22. In bringing tliis report to conclusion, let us pray God and fervently 
hop(3 that this year may be a year of blessednt‘33 and joy and mutual con- 
fidence, and that Ho may enable us to make amends for the past year ^^llich 
was very gloomy, but only brightened at the last stage by missionary 
ministrations. We also pniy and luq)o that through God’s mercy, peace and 
harmony may reign amongst all the Bnihnio Somaj es of tlie country, and 
unbrotherly feelings and urichari tableness cease. 

23. The income of the Somaj for the year (ending 31st October, 1878), 
including balance from previous year, was Hs. 942-4-9, and tho expenditure 
Ks. 709-7-3, leaving a balance in hand of lis. 232-13-6. 

Bem Pn.\s\D. 

K 
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ii. 1879. 

- * * ♦ 4. Congregation, — ^There has been an increase over the previous 
year, the average attendance on Sundays, as appears from a record kept by 
Lalla Sabha Kto, being, of males 37, of females 6, or total, 42. The 
maximum attendance on any one Sunday, excluding the Anniversary day 
when the number is unusually large, was of males 61 and of females 10. 

6. Spirittml. — It is much to bo regretted that we have not as yet been 
able to get over the spiritual dulness. It is triio that the spirit of rancour 
and dry controversies on subjects irrelevant to our sphere of action has dis- 
appeared, but it has left behind a sort of drjmess of spirit in the members 
who have hitherto been known to be most active and zealous. 

6. Members. — It is, however, to be hoped, that the coming year will be 
i^iritually an active one, and that the members, one and all, will heartily 
attend to the work of the Somaj. It would not do to call ourselves its 
members and at the same time to keep aloof from its work, especially in these 
days when every one of us should do something for its prosperity. Upon 
the present members of the Somaj depends the groat and onerous duty of 
disseminating Theism in the Pro\unco, and we would therefore be signally 
failing in duty if worldly calculations were constantly brought in as excuses 
for our idleness or spiritual inactivity. 

7. T?ie Sang at Meetings. — These meetings were held of toner, and there 
was an improvement both in point of attendance and range of subjects dis-; 
cussed over the previous year. 

8. Female Prayer^ Meetings. — ^Were conducted by Mrs. Agnihotri and 
Mrs. Govardhan Das. Though they were not very regularly held, yet it is a 
matter of congratulation that we have two ladies amongst us who can act as 
ministers to their sisters. 

9. Somaj Staff.-^Qco^ has chosen our revered brother Babu Kodto&th 
Do, one of the members and ministers of this Somaj, for service in Ilis field. 
Babu Ked^im^th De joined the Brahmo Somaj of India in January 1879, 
leaving a lucrative appointment under Government. 

Pandit Siva Nkrayan Agnihotri resigned the membership of the Somaj 
and consequently his share of the ministry of the Brahma Mandir during the 
year under review, owing, it is believed, to certain difficulties with regard to 
the neutral position of the Somaj, he being a member of the SSidh^an Somaj. 
We are sorry for this, but the Punjab Brahmo Somaj could not alter its 
resolution, which is that of friendliness towards all its brother Theistic 
Churches. During his incumbency. Pandit Siva Nar&yan did” good work, for 
which we are thankful to him. 

10. Society for the diffusion of Theism. — ^Two publications, viz., “ Khuda 
Mohabathaiya Kehar^’ and “Tehlim ul Iman,” both in Urdu, have been 
issued under the auspices of this Society. The total number of books, both 
original and translations, published up to date is 35. 

11. Sale proceeds of Brahmo Somaj books. — Under this head the income 
of the past 13 months amounted to Bs. 196, or Es. 181 during 12 months. 
This shows an increase of Es. 61 over that of the previous year. Many 
requisitions (particularly for hymn books) had to stand over for want of books 
in the Librj^. As the demand for Brahmo Somaj books is thus steadily 
increasing, it is to be hoped that efforts will be made to issue as many 
publications next year as wc can with the funds at our disposal, and to dispose 
of the tracts, exceeding 5,000, already in hand. 

12. Social Reformation. — There Is nothing worth recording, with the 
exception of a srdddha ceremony in a Bengali Brahmo*s house, and a Ndmkaran 
in the family of a member. 

13. Numerical strength of the Somaj. — Four new members have joined 
the Somaj. One Kashmiri gentleman, two young Panjkbi gentlemen, who 
were publicly initiated on the annivorsaly day, and the 4th a Scindi, who is 
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also a member of the iCar&chi Somaj. The following table shows the total 
number of the members of the Somaj on the Register up to date. 

Total Number Resident MofUssU AnuBth&nio 

49 20 29 14 


Besides these, there are many sympathizers, the exact number of whom it is 
most difficult to ascertain. 

14. Mofmsil Somajea , — During the year three new prayer-meetings were 
started in the Panj^lb, making the total number seven, the first at Rupar, by 
“Assistant-Surgeon Fattehchand and Lalla Rulla Rkm, Accountant P. W. D., 
the second at Dera Gazi Kh^ by Lalla Beni Praskd, and the third at Amritsar, 
revived by Babu Shib Chandra Sen. 

The names of the different Somaj es in the Province, and of their 
Secretaries, are given below. 


PidCB • 

1. LSihore fFanjdb B. Somaj J 

2. Mult^in 

3. Amritsar . . . • 

4. Rawalpindi . • « • . • 

5. Rupar 

6. Dera Gazi Kh^in . , . . 

7. Simla 


Secretary, 

Dr. BrijM Ghose, Rai B^&dur, 
Lalla Rulla Rkm. 

Pandit Kripti Sankar. 

Babu Grish Chandra B&nerji. 
Lalla Rulla R&m. 

Lalla Rto Raksha. 

Babu Hem Chandra Mazumd^. 


16. Missionary operations and the Anniversary Proceedings , — ^In June last 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, M.A., paid us a visit whilst on his way to Bombay. 
His object on this occasion was to solicit subscriptions on behalf of the 
Sadh^an Somaj Building Fund. During his stay at LSdiore he conducted 
Divine Services in the Mandir, and delivered public lectures to the educated 
natives. On our Sangat (hiys he always took an active part in the discussions, 
especially with our brethren of the Arya Somaj. Pandit S6stri also spent a 
good deal of his time at Amiitsar. During his stay here he did a great deal 
of good amongst the educated people. 

The 16th anniversary of the Panj^ib Brahmo Somaj took place on the 9th 
November, 1879. Previous to this we were in oxpecttition of Babu P. C. 
Mozoomdkr’s visit, who was invited to conduct our spiritual festival, but while 
coming up to Lkhore ho fell ill in the way. Babu Amrita LSd Bose was also 
invited to join the anniversary. On tho morning of Saturday, the 8th Nov., 
Babu Amrita L&l arrived at Lahore, and on tho evening of that day delivered 
a stirring address to tho educated natives on “Is man dead or living ?“ 
sort of introduction to the Utsab on the following day. The next morning 
(Sunday) the service commenced with hymns. Babu Amrita L&l Bose conducted 
it, and delivered a sermon on the ways of attaining God. In tho middle of 
the day there were readings from different shastrasy and discourses hy the 
members, after which, discussions on religious subjects commenced, tho subjects 
principally discussed being “ What is conscience i ” and tho nature and funda* 
mental principles of Thtusin ; the evening service commenced at 6 p.m. and 
was conduefed by Babu ^Vmrita L^d Bose. Just before the service commenced 
a telegram from the revered Babu P. C. Mozoomd&x was received. Tho 
telegram rjui as follows : “ God bless you all this day.” Tho sermon, “ How 
to see Gud,” preached by Babu Amrita L61 Bose in a stimng manner during 
tho evening service, was very interesting. The proceedings throughout the 
whole day were in Hindi. On tho afternoon of Monday, the 10th November, 
a service for the ladies was conducted by the rev. gentleman in the Mandir^ 
the ladies being accommodated behind the screen. After the service was over, 
he exhorted the^ in an impressive manner to leave off certain bad customa 
pi^valent amongst the Ponj hbis. About 30 ladies were present on the occasion, 
hymns were sung by themselves. On Tuesday, the 11th November, a 
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gathering of the children of Brtihmos took place in the Brahma ^landir. 
After a short prayer, the reverend gentleman gave certain good advices, and 
closed the meeting by distributing to them sweetmeats and toys. From tho 
12th to 25th November there were family prayer-meetings in tho houses of 
certain members. On tho 25th November, at 5 p.m., a procession (Sankirtan 
party) in connection with tho anniversary, started from the Mandir, chanting 
the sweet name of llari tlirough tho strec'ts of Lihore towanls Bowli Sahib (a 
Sikh temple in the heart of the city), where Babu Amrita L{d Bose delivered 
an address in Hindi to the people at largo. Tho procession rotumod to tho 
Mandir at 10 i).m. On tho 27th, a meeting was held at the residence of tho 
missionary for inquirers. On the 2Sth, ser\ncc and kirtan in Bengali in tho’ 
house of a Bengali gentleman in the city. On the 29th, divine 8(}rvico in 
English was conducted by tho missionary in the Mandir. The whole of the 
month of November after tho anniveiiary was occupied in some shape or 
other in spiritual exercises, and no doubt, through Ciod’s grace, many a weak 
soul must have been benefited thereby. 

This year our invitation was printed on post-cards, with an approi)riato 
motto, and sent to the difterent Soma jes in India with a request that they 
W’ould join with us in spirit during the divine 8€*rvier‘ on tho anniversary day. 
These invitations brought to us response's from several Somajes, a perusal of 
which gave joy and ha])pim\ss. One can realize from tliose how (h)d’s name 
can be chanted in India from Cape Comorin to Himalayas at one and th# 
same time. 

16. In conclusion, let us pray God that the spirit Jiwakenod by our 
worthy missionary during the annual festival may continue increasing and 
gaining strength every day. May God grant that tlie (‘oming year be a year 
of blesvsedness and joy, and may the m(*nibers have enthusiasm, zeal, and 
activity in the works of the Somaj. 

Biujlal Ghosb, Hai Bahadur, Secretary. 

Lahore Prayer Meeting, 

1879. 

One remarkable event above others that will always be rememberod by 
the reader of the history of the Brahmo Soinaj was the h'arful agitation 
which took place on the occasion of th(; Kuch liehar marriage ; and the ri'vo- 
lutionary nature of which brought the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj into ('xistenco. 
This led to tho doctrines of the Brahmo tSomaj being discusst'd fredy on all 
sides by tho members of the Somaj, and the eyes of the members as well as 
of the genenil public werij ojK'iied towards some of the untheistic doctrines of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, which were sai)ping tlie vctv found.'ition of our 
Church and had already begun to impede its progress. Those who had at 
heart the true interests of the Brahmo Church and had devoted themselves to 
the study of llieism proper, clearly foresaw the consrspienc'es which were 
awaiting the fate of Brahmoism. They could not consciously adhere any 
longer to the old state of things, but in the true interests of their Church, 
joined tho movement w’hich was set on foot by tho promoters of t^o S5dhfiran 
Somaj. 

I was one of those who joined as a member of this Somaj while at that 
time I liax)poned to be a minister of the Lahore Somaj. Most of the prominent 
members of the Lahore Somjij were those whose admiration and warm sjun- 
pathies with the leaders of the Brahmo Somaj of India were so strong that 
they would not even allow a j^ropor hearing of the claims of tho Sfidhkranists. 
Hence my position among them becjamo very delicate, so much so, that after a 
long and mature consideration, 1 was fully convinced that my connection with 
them was no longer consistent with that spiritual and morpl advancement 
which I have been seeking. I had, therefore, no other recourse but to give up 
my connection with the LCihorc Somaj. Tliis I did about tho end of 1878. 
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Formation of a Prayer • Meeting , — In the beginning of the year 1879 I 
opened a Praycr-Mccting at my house which two more gentlemen joined. 
One of these was Babu Madhusudan Sark^r (a member of the Lkhore Somaj 
who had already joined the Sadhumn Brahmo Somaj), and the other, Pandit 
Girdhar Lall who had also enrolled himself as a member of the Sadh&ran in 
October 1878. The following were the members of our congregation: — 

1 . Pandit Girdhar Lall Pandya. 

2. Mrs. Girdhar Liill. 

3. Babu ISIadhusudaii Sarkar. 

4. Mrs. Sarkar. 

6. Mrs. Beni Pras^id. 

6. Mrs. Agnihotri. 

7. Pandit S. N. Agnihotri. 

Besides these, some other friends also joined now and then. With this 
little congi'cgation I started a Prayer Meeting. Every Sunday morning we 
met together for the worship of the Most High. The ladies first used to sit 
behind a curtain, for, except Mrs. Agnihotri, they were not prepared then to 
do without it. This practice continued for a short time only, for as soon as 
they were convinced of the horrors of the Zeiifina and realized the true 
position of the fair sex, they gave it up, and joined the meeting without any 
•regard to the conventional par da. Except Mrs. Agnihotri, little did these 
ladies know of Brahmoism and the Brahmo Somaj. After Divine Service, I 
used to address them on religious, moral, and social subjects. At times I 
would give them a brief hist(^ry of the Brahmo Somaj. At others, I would 
expound to them the principles and objects of our Church. Sometimes I 
w^ould read to them the life of a pious man or woman, and sometimes I would 
speak to them of social reformation. This system of general instruction 
together with other sermons (delivered from time to time) produced remarkable 
impressions upon their minds. They now found to call themselves Brahmicas, 
and occupy a place side by side with their Brjihmo husbands. 

Samadarsi Sahha. — In Eebruary 1877, wo established a Society called 
“ Samadarsi Sabha.” This consisted of about 14 members, most of them 
being Collogo students. The objtjct of tho Sabha was to hold weekly 
meetings and discuss all sorts of scientific, moinl, and social subjects, and also 
to promote confraternity amongst the members. Wo held during the year 
thirty-two meetings for discussing tho dilforent subjects, and five meetings, or 
rather social gatherings, in which we used to dmc together. The Sabha 
received many visitors during its meetings. It is specially thankful for the 
visits of two Brahmo Missionaries (Pandit S. N. Sastri, M.A., and Babu 
Amrita Liil Bose), the foniu^r of whom, dining his stay at Lidiore took great 
interost in the discussions and j>rogress of tho Sabha. His remarks on the 
subject of morality have left a lasting impression upon the hearts of many 
young members of our society. 

Publicatiom, — I have, since last five years, been editing a monthly 
Thoistic journal named “ Bradar-i-Hiiid,” in Urdu. It is fia tiering to me to 
find that this journal has done much good to our cause, in moulding tho 
thoughts of our countrymen and promoting sympathy in them towards our 
Thoistic movement. It serves the pur^ioso of a medium for tho diffusion of 
Theism. It is not self-supporting as yet. Some friends, hovrever, have 
come forward and promisixl to give a pecimiary help to this useful paper. 

I have besides this, publislu'd in a pamphlet form in Urdu, a review on 
Pandit Dayanand [SaraswatiJ’s Veda Vash, and another little book is in the 
press, which comprises all the hymns I have composed from time to time. 

Piffusion of Theism^ — During the year under report I delivered four 
lectures in tho Shiksha Sablia Hall of Lahore, three of which were on the 
Moral Atmosphere of India. All these lectures w^ore attended by a large 
audience. Substances of the first throe were severally published in the three 
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different issues of the^Anjuman Akhbar*’ — the recognized organ of the 
well-known Anjuman-i-Panjkb. 

During the month of August, when the schools were closed on account 
of siunmer vacation, I paid a visit to MultSui with my family, where during 
my stay I delivered two lectures, one on “ Our real weakness,” and the other 
on the “ Harmonious Development of the Soul.” The first lecture, which was 
delivered in the City School, was attended by such a large audience as was 
never witnessed before at that place. I conducted Divine Service in the prayer 
house and delivered three sermons. Five social gatherings were held in which 
we enjoyed Priti Bhojan, My wife, besides, paid sovorsd visits to the females 
of the local Brahmos and their friends, and held two divine services for the 
exclusive benefit of the females, which, I am glad to say, about 30 ladies joined. 

On my return from Mult^m, I paid a visit to Amritsar, and delivered a 
lecture there on “ National Reformation.” The next day I conducted divine 
service at the house of Babu Shib Chandra Sen, who has, by the kind and 
earnest help of our respected brother Sardkr Dy^ Sing Majithia, established 
a prayer meeting there, which I am happy to report is doing woU. 

Conversion of a Mahometan Youth. — ^As very few Mahometans have joined 
our Church, it wBl be therefore not uninteresting to note on this occasion the 
conversion of a Mahometan youth. Munshi Mokham Din is the name of this 
young man. He was attracted by my lecture which I had delivered at 
Amritsar. He appeared before mo and asked me if I could enlighten him 
with the principles of Brahmoism. This I gladly accepted to do, and the 
youth continued for several weeks to search into, and examine the truths of 
Theism. He was at last convinced, and has since become a Brahmo. He 
knows EngHsh and Persian, and appears to be a very promising young man. 

Mission Operations. — Pandit Siva N&th Skstri, M.A., a very able 
missionary of the Skdhtoui Brahmo Somai, paid a visit to L^diore in June, 
1879. In the local Brahma IVIandir he conauctod divine services and delivered 
some veiy thoughtful lectures. Many college students used to associate with 
him, as the learned Pandit used to take great interest in them. He often said 
to us, that if he has any hope for the reformation of our nation, it lies in the 
bosom of these young men. At the special request of some of the students, 
he delivered- one more address on “ Character and its Philosophy in the 
Shiksha Sabha premises. There was a very large gathering, and the address 
was so thoughtful and impressive that it higWy gratified the audience. In 
Mr. S^tri we find person who is perfectly up to the mark for carrying [on! 
the propagation of Tlieism in these provinces. His thorough knowledge of 
English and Sanskrit, his simple habits and quiet ways, are qualities which 
our province requires in a Brahmo missionary. If the Sadh5ran B. S. could 
spare him for this province as a resident missionary, I am sure he would be 
able to do an immense amount of good. 

General Remarks. — It is said Religion is life. But what can I say of 
those who have accepted Brahmo Religion, but are reluctant to use it in all 
the conditions of their lives ? A great drawback consists in our Somaj that 
we have to recognize our members by using such epithets as anusthdnic and 
non-anusthdnie Brahmos. Our Prayer- Meeting, though comprising a very 
limited number of Brahmos and Brahmicas, is nevertheless, I am l^ppy to 
say, composed of anusthdnic Brahmos. Moreover, every lady of our con- 
gregation knows [how] to read and write in at least one of the vernaculars of 
our country. We feel we are the members of one and the same family. May 
the Almighty Father strengthen our hands, and vouchsafe us that pious life, 
the issue of which may be the glorifying of our Father and the diffusion of 
His religion in this world. 


8. N. Aoniuotri. 
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Western India. 

The Theistic Church in Western India occupies a position of its 
own. Although in thoroughly fraternal relations with the Eastern 
SomajeSy it is of indigenous growth and of independent standing. 
It has never detached itself so far from the Hindu elements of 
Brahmoism as many of the Bengali Somajes have done, and both in 
religious observances and social customs, it clings far more closely to 
the old models. It is more learned and less emotional in its tone, 
and far more cautious and less radical in its policy, than the chief 
Somajes of Bengal. But it is doing good work in its own way, and 
it has enlarged its operations considerably within the last few years. 

The first Theistic Church in Western India was founded in 
March 1867, in the city of Bombay, and was entitled the Pr^hana 
Somaj or Prayer Society, a designation since adopted by most of the 
Western Somajes. This Somaj (which has always owed much to 
the guidance and help of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, a respected and 
philanthropic medical practitioner of Bombay) commenced with 17 
members, and now, deducting removals by death and other causes, 
it counts 81, of whom 50 generally reside in Bombay, and the rest, 
owing to professional engagements or employments, at different 
places in the Mofussil. All the members are Hindu by birth, mostly 
Marathi, except a few who are Guzerati. They meet for public 
worship once a week in their Mandir. Its foundation stone was 
laid by Babu P. C. Mozoomdar, during his stay at Bombay in 1872. 
The building was completed in 1874, at a total cost, including the 
value of the land, of over Rs. 25,000. It has a ground fioor and an 
upper gallery, the latter being generally set apart for the use of 
ladies. It can afford accommodation for about 800 persons. The 
service is conducted by three or four members by turns. These 
meetings are open to the public, and are attended by from 100 to 
200 people, among whom, a few are Parsis. The service is conducted 
in Marathi, and occasionally in Guzerati. Besides this public worship, 
some members meet at times in the Mandir for private worship. 

The first of the following Reports was published in Babu P. C. 
Mozoomd^r’s Theistic Quarterly Review for March 1879, and the 
second, in the Provincial Reports appended to the Annual Report of 
the Sadh^iran B. S. for 1879-80. 


1. Bombay PrArthana Somaj. 
i. 1877-78. 

During the last year two new members joined, and one withdrew. The 
total number at the end was 76. 

The routine work went on as usual, but a much greater activity and 
interest prevailed, owing to Babu Prot&p Chandra MozoomdAr’s visit to the 
Presidency, which extended over more than three months. During hw stay 
among us, the Babu hold Divine Services in the Mandir and at ^ residence^ 
as also family services at the houses of members, ladies’ gatherings, ope&*air 
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meetings, and a theological class for tlie instruction of young men, and 
delivered edifying lectures at different places in the town. Ho likewise visited 
several places in the Mofussil where ho conducted worship, both in public and 
private, and delivered lectures. 

With a view to bring into practice all the principles of the Prkrthank 
Somaj, some of the members intimated, througli Babu Protap Chandra, their 
desire to organize themselves into a Brahmo Somaj . Babu Prot^ip Chandra, 
however, subsequently suggested that the necessity of such a movement 
would bo ob\dated if the Prarthana Somaj changed its name for that of tho 
Brahmo Somaj of Western India. Accordingly tliis proposition was formally 
discussed and put to the vote, but it was finally rejected, tho votes in favour 
falling below the number required by the ruli's. 

Babu Protiip Chandra returned to Calcutta in 1878, and was soon to 
revisit our Presidency. But he was unexpectedly d()taincd there owing to the 
agitation in the Brahmo Somaj of India arising in consequence of the 
marriage of the daughter of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen with the Mahariijii of 
Kuch-Behur. 

The congregational services have been reguhirly held as usual on Sunday 
evenings, and conduett'd by throe or four members by tunis. Services were 
also held on Sunday mornings, but the attendance was very meagre. Tho 
attendance at the former was gencTally good. 

There are two classes held in coiiru'ction with the Somaj : one for 
children, whom Mr. (rovind Narayan Kane addrc'ssc's in the morning on 
various useful subjects ; the other is a singing class, h<.‘ld in the evening under 
the tuition of a singer. The latter, however, has for some time past been 
given up. 

The eleventh anniversary of the Somaj, closing tho year under report, 
was celebrated from tho 28th to tho 3l.st March, 1878. A now feature in tho 
celebration of this anniversary was a Kirtan^ or rdigious discourse accom- 
panied by music, by Professor Kam Krishna (lopal Bhandarkar. Tliis was a 
complete success, aii<l tho Mandir was unusually crowdial on the occasion, and 
the audience seemed to he much ph'asini with the porformanc(\ 

Here may bo mentioned the operations of the I'luastic As>ociation which 
exists in connection with the Somaj. The* weekly ]uco jiajxir starttid by the 
Association continues to be published in Marathi ; but during Babu l^rotiip 
Chandra’s stay hero last year, it was decided to publish one page of it in 
English, and this change was made in December 1877, and has continued. 

The Ladies’ Class in connection with tho same Association was also 
revived by Babu Protrip Chandra in this year. During liis stay the gatherings 
wore weekly, but now it is held thrice a week. One day Dr. Sakharam Arjun, 
as before, imparts instruction to tho ladies in useful and instructive subjects of 
general interest, and on the two remaining days tlu^y rc'coive regular instruc- 
tion in the English and Vernacular languag(;s from ]\Ir. Yashvant Purshotam 
Manerikar. The Class is at present attended by about ton grown-up hidios, 
some of whom belong to tho Somaj, and the rest arc outsiders. It is open to 
all ladies of respectable families. 

Night Schools is thf) next branch of the work of tho ’rhoistic Association ; 
one such school conducted in Marathi is kept up at Kalbadevi, supported by a 
liberal annual grant by Mr. »Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, and by monthly sub- 
scriptions from some of the members, and one in Cluzerati is maintained in tho 
Fort through the exertions of Mr. Damodar Dass Goverdlian Dass, a member, 
and supported entirely by the liberality of Mr. Dayaldas Kfitansey. 

The Charity Section of the Association did good service during tho famine 
in 1876 and 1877 by collecting gntin, clothes, and inoiuy, and distributing 
relief to tho most distressed and helpless peoph* in tluj Mofussil through agents 
Or local committees. Yashvant Pvrsiiotam Maneuikah, 

Bombay, 19th December, 1878. 
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ii. 1879. 

Since the commencement of the present year, five new members have 
joined the Somaj, so that the total number now is 81. 

The twelfth anniversary of the Somaj which fell on the 18th March 1879 
was observed for four days. Among the religious services performed in 
connection therewith was a kirtan by Professor R&m Krishna GopM Bhan- 
darkar, which excited very great interest and was attended by nearly a thou- 
sand people, including about a hundred ladies. 

Since May last, the members of the Somaj have, by subscription among 
themselves, maintained a missionary to instruct and look after the inmates of 
the Orphanage established at Pandharpur in the Deccan by a number of 
gentlemen (some of whom are members of the local PraHhiinSi Somaj) for 
the care and protection of the children left destitute during the late famine. 
He imparts instruction in tlie principles of Theism and general morality, and 
also preaches at the loail Somaj . From monthly reports submitted by him, 
it appears that he is doing really useful work. 

A proposal has lately been made for bringing about a union of the 
different Theistic Somaj es in the Bombay Presidency with this Somaj, but 
its consideration and decision are awaiting the roceii)t of certain information 
from those Somaj es. 

Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, of the vSadhiiran Brahrao Somaj, on his way 
home from Sindh, stayed among us for about a fortnight, during which timo 
he held religious services several times and delivered several very instructive 
and interesting discourses. With a view to derive greater and more lasting 
benefit from his work, arrangements w’cre begun for the purpose of prolonging 
his stay among us for seA^eral months, but in consequence of the receipt of a 
message reejuiring his immediate presence at Calcutta, he w^as compelled to 
leave Bombay abruptly. It is hoped, however, that the Pandit will be able to 
meet the wishes of the members of the Somaj some timo during the 
ensuing year. 

No change has taken place in the general condition and circumstances of 
the Somaj as set forth in the report published with the Annual Report of the 
Shdhfiran Bmlimo Somaj for 1878-79. The ^Vnglo -Marathi Patiik^, a news- 
paper w^hich lias been enlarged, and some night-classes for the instruction of 
the labouring classes have been going on as before, but no other section of the 
Theistic Association has been in w'orking order. 

Bhaskaii Hari BnAG>VAT, Honorary Secretary. 

2. Ahmedarad Prarthana Somaj. 

The chief Somaj es in Western India after Bombay are Puna, 
Ahmedabad, and Hyderabad (Sindh). Of these, the AJimedabad 
Somaj appears to be the most Nourishing, and it has recently issued 
some very interesting papers, which I much regret to be obliged to 
omit for want of space, whose requirements limit my extracts to the 
following selections from the Annual Reports of the last three years. 
For the convenience of English readers, I divide the latest of these 
(for 1879), giving first its introductory portion, tracing the history 
of the Somaj down to 1870; then follows the (slightly abridged) 
Report of 1877, from the Theistic Annual of 1878 ; then an extract 
from the Report of 1878, published in Babu P. C. Mozoomdar’s 
Theistic Quarterly Review of March 1879 ; and then the conclusion 
of the Report for 1879, published by the Sadharan B. S. in an 
Appendix to its own Report for 1879-80. 


L 
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i. Introductory: 1871 to 1878. 

As secular education advanced, ancestral superstition began to give way 
in Ahmedal)fid as it did elsowhoro, and at last all religion c/iino to bo included 
under the designation of superstition. Tlio evil tendency of such free- 
thinking was perceived by the leaders of tlu) educated party, and they thought 
of meeting the danger by a ndigious movenient such as would suit the taste 
and inclinations of reformed minds. After various schemes were tried without 
success, the}" thought of eshiblishing a simple prayer-nu‘eting, such as would 
not e.xcitc the fears and jealousy of the orthodox, and [would] be iitti-activo 
to the rising generation. In lli'ciaaber 1871 tlie Prince of Wales was 
dangerously ill, and prayers wert* (>iiVr( d to tlie xVlmighty in all parts of the 
British Empire for his recovery. A iiublic meeting was acc'ordingly held in 
the Training College compound for the inirposc on the iTtli of that month, 
when all classes of the peojih', without distinction of creed and caste, prayed 
together for the recovery of tin' hoir-appariait to the British Crown. At tho 
conclusion of the proceedings, it was announced by thos<‘ who had called tho 
meeting that such meetings for commou jirayers will Ixj hdd here every 
Sunday afternoon. IMany men att(‘nded tin* next nnu ting, and sonu* of them 
consented to heconn' r(\giilar paying members. Tln-v wrote* their names and 
monthly subscription in tin* regist(‘r. A committi'c of management was 
formed, and permission for the iisi* of thi* building \\as duly obtained. The 
name Brahmo Somaj ” frightened many of tin* nn iubt rs, and so the .Soei(;ty 
was (‘ailed “ Prarthana Somaj.” Tin* orthodox neveitheh'ss spoki* ill of it, 
but no activ'e opp(^sition was (‘Kp«riein'ed by tin* Somaj. .M(»re than half tho 
audience cemsisted of tin* stud* ‘uts of tin* Training Colh ge for two oi tliiTO 
years, and many att('nd<*(l who deeliinsl to b»* m<*ml»ers. now(.v('r we made 
steady, though slow, ])rogrrss, ehhiiy by means of our ( xeilleiit pray<T-bouk 
called Prarthaiiii Mala [Carlainl of Prayi r], eoinpused by tlie learned and 
pious President of tin; Sonnj. In Kao Bahadur Blmlanalh Sarabhai we found 
a poet and d(‘V(')tee of the best tyja* and an inihnntial eiti/('n of AhnuMlabad. 
Ilis official position and his status in soei» t y carricil great weight. He was 
elected from tin* beginning our President and h «nler. Ho also Imt money 
without intere.st to the S(»maj to pnliliNh books. Willi him eo-oprrati'd Kao 
Bahadur Gopal Kao Hari Deshmukli, a jndieial otlirer of liigli ]Kjsition, a 
philanthropi.st, and a learned and culight« iu‘d gi'iitleman. Mr. Kuneliodlal 
Ghotalal, a gre.at mill Trian;(ger and a vory influential gentleman and friend 
of K. B. Bholanath, j»uned him in giving ns a.s>istane«*. 'I’ln se were men of 
mature age and of intluence, and who liad kinovb dgt* of English and Sanskrit. 
As we advanced we felt the \vant of a Mandir of our own. In tin* year 1871 
we tried to raise subscriptions f<>r tin* purj)o.>«* aiiKuig the members. . . A 

wealthy merchant of A}ime<labad, namely, Kao Bahadur Sheth Beehardas 
Umbaida.s, (’.8.1., generously ofb*r(*'l to grant Ks. K)0I) for laiilding a Mandir 
for us. 11 i.s liberal offer was thankfully /leceptMl, Mr A. A. Jiarroilaih, tlnm 
Collector of Ahmedabad, kindly a'^>isl* d us in getting a suitafde pi(‘c(.* of 
Land, and Mr. Kugnrith Jainiiden, a meinlier of the Somaj and Munhapal 
Secretary of Alimedabad, drew up a plan of the Mandir. . . . Bv May 

1876 everything was fini.shed, and on the '>rd of that month tho Mandir was 
opened with great eclat. 


ii. 1877. 

The Somaj is making slow but steady progress, notwithstanding tho 
many Kfjrious obstacl(*s in its way. During the y(*ar under report, the sixth 
year, it worked as satisfactorily as during the previous y(*ars. I'ho erection 
of a Mandir during tlie preceding year at a cost of nearly K.s. 12,000, gave a 
permanent footing to the Somaj, and has faciHtal(’(l it.s operations. 

Many interesting (piestions that engagcj the attention of tho Hindu 
religious world wore discoursed upon and disrussed in tho Mandir of the 
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SomaJ and out of it. The fiction about the intercalary month called Adhica 
or Purshotam Masa, of which so much is made by all the interested Brahmans, 
and which hapjioncd to fall within this year, was tfikon up for a series of 
discourses ; the Ekadasi, the Ibimanavami, and other holidays on which 
people observe fasts and vi^jils, w<;ro also made the subjects of lectures 
delivered on those days in the Mandir. The !::k)maj is indebted to Babu 
Protai) Chundor Mozoomdiir, who kindly visited Ahmcdab^d, gave edifying 
sermons and conducted riiligious worship both in public and private. Wo feel 
grat(3ful to Babu Satyendra Nath Tagore, Rao Bahadurs Bholan^th and 
Gojml Rao, Atcsvsrs. Vaman Abaji Modak, Syama Krishna Varma Pandit, 
. . . and others, for the instructive sc'rmons tlioy delivered on God, 

salvation, relation between (hjd and man, charity, piety, practical virtues, 
idol-worship, superstition, duties of man, human nature, &:c., &c. 

At the weekly prayer meetings the hall of the Mandir was generally 
crow^dod. IMoro than tw(‘nty-five meiulKTS have signed a pledge to banish 
idolatry and nature -woiship from their daily prayers, and to try to be pious 
and virtuous. Others, whih' tliey accept the ])rineiples of the Somaj theoreti- 
cally, fire unable from worldly op])osition to bike tlie pledge, [but] liavc agreed 
to offer dfiily prjiyers, and endeavour t<j foUow a virtuous course of life. 

A Brjineh Somji j h.as been oiRmed at Kaira, find its first anniversary was 
ccb'brfitod in 8(jpteini)t'r last, fin account of wdii<:h has appeared in the Mirror. 
An attempt iiifide to estfihlisha Souuij at Broach was defeated by the advocates 
of idolatry find pantluusm, who converted it into an organ of tiieir own. We 
must try agfiin. Wo fire eiidcfivouring to prefieh our principles to our 
countrymen in other pbiees also, and piuy for God’s grace, without which 
such undortfikings cfiimot succeed. 

]MijfiPATKAM Rltpram, Secretary. 
iii. 1878. 

The seventh Annivorsaiy of the Ahnu dahad Prai'thanii Somaj came on 
with renewed vigour find fresh zeal on the }>art of its mi'iubers. . . . The 

first day was devoted to women filono. Gu the day following, that is Sunday, 
the morning was oe<’upi(‘d in giving fi ret^o^pect of the work which the Somaj 
had done during tlie ycjir pa>t, and in forming a ('’ommittcc for management. 
In the evening Mr. Runehodbil ('hot.ibil d^divt^red fin effc'ctive sennon on tho 
evanescence of life find its r(‘s])unsibilities. Th' services again coninienced in 
the evening of the following day. That d;iy was specially resiu’vcd for our 
Secriitary, Rao Sfihch ^Ifihipatram Rupr;im, who, to his great credit, has been 
out on a missionary tour. 3’he service in the morning of the Aimivcrsaiy day 
was conducted by Mr. Bulaki (Jaiigadas; and the eveniug, when the annual 
rejoicings and devotional I'xen isi’s were to coiieliide, w:is given to Rao Bahadur 
Bholanath Saiahhai, 1 ’resident of the Sum;ij. 

A\niilc, thus, wo arc thinking with pleasure upon the .successful conclusion 
of thii Sonifij anniviu’saiy, wo must not lose sight of tlio ivfil progress which 
the Somaj find 'riioiMii in geii(U*.'il has made during tlie last ye;ir. . . . 

The inaiTifige of tin' Hralimo leader’s daughter with tlie ^laliarkja of 
Knell Beliar has agitated the minds of Bralimos to tlu ir very depths, and 
though tlieir iiriu belief in the princiiKil tenets of Theism hfis not in the least 
heeii sh;ik(‘n, a sail feeling lifts come over tliein, since the time they have had 
tho ill-luck to witness the tliree divisions among the Thiusts of Calcutta. . . 

The marriage, tliougli it could not hi* justifi(*d according to tho letter of tho 
law, was in itself not a sulHciiuit rcfisoii for the secession which took placo in 
tho Brahmo Somaj of India. 

It is a noteworthy ffiet tlmt, in spite of violent concussions in tho body 
of tho Bnihmo Som;ij, in spite of ever\i:hing tluit could be done to shatter it 
to pieces, from within and from without, Theism has been continuously 
making progress in numbers, and with railroads and telegraph, the fore- 
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runners of civilization and enlightenment, Somajes under the name, either of 
the Brahmo or Prilrthan^, are rising up everywhere in the country. Last 
year there wore not more than four or livo in the Bombay Presidency. This 
year we can count more than eight between Bombay and AhmodiibSid alone ; 
in truth, the whole Indian continent seems besprinkled with the dews of True 
Beligion ; and what with the increasing zeal and devotion of its followers and 
the labour and suiferings of single individuals for its propagation, tlie pros- 
pects for Theism are bright and fair enough to enable us to predict that the 
time is fast approaching when the movement will, under Divine grace, take 
rapid strides towards its consummation, and make India once more the goddess 
of knowledge, the homo of liberty, the land of peace, and the garden of 
regeneration. 

iv. 1879. 

Having attained one great object towards the establishment of a rofoiined 
religion, tht^ Somajists directed their attention to issuing vernacular tracts. 
Bs. 200 were subscribed for the purpose by Mr. Runchodlal Chotalal as a 
foundation for a tract fund. A serial call^ Dharma Tattva was started in 
1877 and is still continued. In this year we obtained very important help 
which greatly encouraged us. Babu Satyendra Nfith Tfigore, son of the 
Pradhan Ach-arjya, Babu Dcbendra Nath Tagore of the Calcutta Adi Soraaj, 
arrived here as District Judge of Ahmodabad. He delivered excellent 
sermons in Criizei-ati, and the Somaj published them as a second series of 
tracts. The Ahmedabad Soraaj was no longer a lonely one in (J uzorat. Its 
example was followed by the educated ])arty in other towns. The President 
visited one of these, njimely the Kaira Somaj, and the S('crctary visited nine 
of them, viz., Nariad, Pctlad, Sojitra, Baroda, Broach, Aukloshw.ar, Sur^it, and 
Navasemi in 1878. Great sympathy was shown by the conductors and 
members of these Somajes, and lie addressed very crowded meetings in each 
place. His sermons and lectures were in Guzerati, for English- knowing 
audiences can be found in very large towns only. 

Wo have no Anusthanie members yet, but more than thirty members 
have publicly gi^'en up idolatry from their daily worship, and have pledged 
themselves to offer thc'ir cver^^day prayers in accordance with the Brahmo 
form. They acknowledge no mediator between God and man ; they do not 
believe in the Hindu mythology and the incarnation of gods and goddesses, 
and hold no book as infallible and as received from or revealed by God. 
They consider caste as a mere ci\ul institution, a kind of Joint-Stock 
Company, or a Social Union, a Civil Society with which religion has nothing 
to do. They hold all men as brothers, children of tho same Heavenly Father ; 
and all intercourse between tliem, if not contrfiry to rules of morality, is 
considered by them righteous in the sight of God. Sennons and lectures 
exposing the falsehood of the Mahatmas of rivers, vratas, &c., were given in 
1877 and 1878, and some of th(‘m published in the tracts. 

In the year 1878, a tract called Stri-Suboflha [Good Thoughts for 
Women] was started. It was continued during the present year. Two more 
numbers of the Dharma Tattva were brought out during the year, and a book 
called Botha Vachan, in a popular metre called D(\shi, has been published by 
a friend of the Somaj , which is something like a religious tale. Two thousand 
copies of the Prlirihank Mdla (our book of hymns) being sold off during the 
year, a third and revised edition was issued in October last. Most of the 
money advanced as loans for completing the Mandir has been presented as 
^ts by their owners. Regular ser^dco was held every Sunday evening in tho 
Alandir during this year. The Somaj was visited by Pandit Siva Nkth SCistri, 
the learned missionary of the S. B. Soraai of Calcutta. Ho was welcomed by 
the Somajists as their guest, and his oaifying sermons and addresses were 
attentively listened to by them and by the public. His amiable disposition, 
his simplicity, learning, and eloquence made a very favourable impression on 
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all who heard him or catno in contact with him, and rofiected credit on the 
Somaj which had deputed him. A work of ^eat charity has been taken in 
hand by the Ahmed^tbiid Pr5.rthan^i Somaj, viz., the establishment of an 
orphanage. The scheme is not yet fully developed, nor the requisite funds 
raised. Wo hope to see it, if it pleases the Almighty to grant us success, in 
working order next year. Six children, already received, have been sent to 
the Shahapur Mill Poor House by the kind permission of its Manager, Mr. 
Kunchodlal Chotalal. 

As the list of names of those who acted during the year 1879 as ministers 
has been given by me for the Brahmo Almanac, I need not repeat them here. 

Wishing every success to your noble efforts, and prosperity to the S. B. 
Somaj, I beg to remain your humble brother. 

MaHIPATRAM RcPRAM NlLKA^fTHA. 

3. Hyderabad Brahmo Somaj. 

It is with much regret that I pass over all the other Prarthana 
Somajes in the Bombay Presidency ; but I cannot omit the unique 
Brahmo Somaj at Hyderabad in Sindh. It was founded in 1868 by 
local enterprise, and the members are all Sindhis, A small Mandir 
was opened on Sept. 19, 1875, with largely-attended inaugural 
services, both morning and evening, — the former being in Sindhi, 
while tlie latter was in English, and was conducted by Babu 
Satyendra Nath Tagore. Further particulars will be found on pp. 
39-41 of my Brahmo Year-Book for 1876, extracted from the SincUi 
Report in the J'heistic Annual of that year. The only Reports 
which have appeared since arc the following brief one for 1878 
(published in the Theistic Quarterly Review for March 1879) and 
an interesting account of the Anniversary festival of the Somaj in 
Sept. 1880, published in the Sunday Min'or of Oct. 3, 1880. 
Instead of this last, however, I give a letter of Pandit Siva Nath 
Sastri’s from the B. P, Opinion of Sept. 11, 1879, describing his 
visit to this earnest little Somaj about a year ago. 

i. 1878. 

Yours of the 1st instant was handed over to me to-day. This is the first 
time I receive a requisition from you for a report of our Somaj during the past 
year. Wo are the same as before; we hold our Prayer Meetings eve^ 
evening, and Morning Service on Sundays. Our anniversary was celebrated in 
September, and went off well. We had a goodly attendance, and all went 
away pleased with what they heard. The people are not now so bitter against 
us as they were before, and at times speak well of the movement. The 
Charity Section, which is supported by Brahmos as well as non-Brahmos, has 
done its work well during the year. It has afforded much aid^ during these 
hard times by giving rolitd to poverty-stricken people. The Karachi Somaj 
is, I regret to say, languishing. I was present at the anniversary, celebrated 
on the Ist instant, and conducted service in Sindhi in the evening, and had a 
conversation with the Secretary and one or two other members as to what they 
should do for the good of our Somaj. The ex-IKija of Sattara has started a 
Qujerati Somaj in this town, and seemed to mo to oe very enthusiastic. 

My preaching to the prisoners in the jail every Sunday morning has been 
going on, and has at times done good. During the last month, I spoke to the 
women and sick prisoners twice or thrice with good results. In Karachi I 
visited the jail on New Year’s Day, and preached to both the male and female 
prisoners. The latter were very much affected. We printed and published a 



new prayer book in Sindhi. It is believed that it will have a rapid sale, and 
will prove b('neficial to young men. 

llydorfibad, 7th January 1879. Naval Kao S. Advani. 

ii.’ 1879. Missionary Note. 

Hero in this remote corner of India, there are a number of Theists who 
deserve a few words of respectful api>reciation. The number of members in 
the local Somaj does not exceed H or 15 ; but some of them, including the 
minister, Mr. Naval Kao Shonkeram Advani, are very earnest and devout. 
This latter gentleman deserves special mention. He is doing much good work 
here in a modest and imostentatious way. Some four or tiv(' members daily hold 
a sort of prayer-meeting in the Mandir. T have attended thest> m(‘etings, and 
there is so much of earnestness and imostentatious pii'iy about thtaii, that 
they have quite charmed mo. Just fancy tlu* picture of a number of men, 
walking silently and bare- footed into the open spact.* ])cfore tlie hall, taking 
their seats in the dark on the bare uncovered ground, [ind wsinging the name of 
God with one voice. After one or two hymns, one or two short prayers aro 
offered, after which the momlMTs dispersi^ with tlic same silence that charac- 
terized their cntranc'e. Not a (piestion is asked —not a word is exclianged, as 
long as the memb<^rs are not out on th() compound. No light, no carpet, no 
preliminary preparation is necessary for these medings. In darkness they 
assemble, on the bare ground they sit, and have nothing external to please the 
eye or the ear ; yet day aftc'r day, for the last six years, have these humble 
worshippers of Gcxl daily met ami ottered their prayers in this striking 
fashion. There is anoth(3r good thing about the Somaj. It is a custom with 
the minister, Mr. Naval Kao Shonkeram. to visit the jail every Sunday 
morning, and deliver an oral discourse to tht^ prisoners. This ho has been 
doing siiK'e the last throe or four years. The penriission of tho Superinten- 
dent of the jail was obtained for this purpose. Last Sur\day I accompanied 
him to the scone of his noble work. There were more than 400 prisoners 
assembled, ranging from youtlis of sixteen or scv(‘ritec‘n to mtm of good old 
age. They were all seated on tlu.* ground in rows, evidently exjx'otiug tho 
arrival of their teacher. \Vlicn I looked on these, God’s uiifoitunate children, 
I naturally exclaimed, — “Ah, what a eongri'gaiion is there!” Our friend 
took his stand in tho middle, and tleliv’'cred a discourse in his veniacular, and 
offered a heart-felt prayer. Being unacquaintc<l with Sindhi, 1 could not 
follow him, but then) was evident impn-ssion on the minds of some of them. 
I found some breaking out in exclamations, and a few shedding tears. I 
made enquiries of those who are in charge of tho jail, about the effects of 
these discourses, and was told in reply tliat with some, lh<‘y have ])een found 
to be X)roductivo of real good, but the p«'r-C(‘ntago of such men is small. It 
is very difficult to ascoriain how these weekly discourses leiid to influence tlio 
after-conduct of the prisoners. i\Ir. Naval Kao knows at least of one instance, 
when ho was unexpectedly accostetl by a man in a loiudy forest, who intro- 
duced himself as one of those who were benefited by his diseourse-s in tlu*. jail. 
“ Come and see,” he said, “ how I keep my !ious»* in my little hut. Since I 
left tho jail, 1 have all along coiisidi red it a .sin to tou(‘h anotluT’s x^i'op(‘ity, 
and this truth I owe to you.” Kven one such case, to my mind, is quite 
cheering, and sufficient to encourage a man in his apj»arently hoi)eless and 
thankle.ss w'ork. May God prosper sueli work ! I wish there had been a 
larger number of men of his stamj), who would form thi-mselvc'S into some- 
thing like a committee, and visit the jail iriore than once <luring tho week, 
and try to peri)etuato ihn influence of the disc*ours»)H. There is another want 
that I notice. Nothing is being (hmo for ladie s, ^fhe Zenana system is as 
strong here as in Bengal. i’hero is no accommodjition for ladies in tho 
Mandir. Nor is there any other means of spre ading the tnitlis of TJicism 
amongst them. I hope the Brahrnos of Hyderabad will pay their attention 
to this most momentous subject before long. 
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Southern India. 

1. Southern India Brahmo Somaj, Madras. 

The history of the Madras Somaj may be divided into three 
periods. The first of these owed its originating impulse to a series 
of addresses delivered by Mr. Sen in the chief hall of Madras, in 
the year 1864. Immediately afterwards, a fraternity was established 
under the name of the Veda Somaj, which held weekly prayer- 
meetings, started a monthly journal, and otherwise displayed much 
religious activity. The first Secretaries were V. llajagopal Charlu 
and P. Subrayalu Chetty, both well-known members of the Madras 
bar ; and while they lived, the movement thrived, and several other 
Somaj es were founded, both in the city of ]\Iadras and beyond it. 
But in 1868 these two able leaders were both removed by death, 
and the Somaj suffered greatly in consequence. About two years 
afterwards it began to revive under the hands of another able 
Secretary, K. Sridliaralu Xaidu. This young man had none of the 
advantages of position and culture possessed by his predecessors ; 
he was hampered throughout life by extreme poverty ; but his 
intense earnestness and devoted energy gradually sinmounted aU 
obstacles, and enabled him to raise up the Brahmo Church in 
Maebas to more than its former position. In 1871, it was re- 
constituted on a strictly 4'heistie basis as the Southern India 
Brahmo Somaj. An excellent confession of faith was published, 
for the signature of intending members ; the monthly journal was 
resumed ; translations of Bengali Brahmo works were published ; 
the only Brahmo marriage hitherto known in Madras was solem- 
nized, and a jietition was sent up to Government in favour of the 
Brahmo Marriage Bill of 1871. The zealous Secretaiy also made 
divers missionary tours to different parts of the Presidency, preach- 
ing and persuading with an efieet which has borne fruit in later 
years. But in January 1874, on one of these tours, he was thrown 
out of a carnage, and fatally injured. He was taken to the hospital 
at Pondicherry, and there, after lingering for tw’clve days, he ^ed, 
calm and faithful to the last, leaving behind him a touching letter 
(in English) to his friends, stating his last wishes for his family and 
his Church. It may be noted that while the funerals of his pre- 
decessors in office \vere conducted in regular Hindu style, with 
those quasi-idolatrous ceremonies which they had not the courage 
definitely to renounce, Sridharalu Naidu distinctly wTote with Ms 
own hand, — “ My funeral should be simple, with only Brahmic 
prayers. . . I die a devoted Brahmo.’’ If ever there was a pure 

life wholly given up to the service of God as perceived in Theism, 
it was Sridharalu Naidu’s. I hope some day to tell his story more 
fully. The Secretaryship next fell to Mr. Singaravelu MudeUar, an 
old member of the Somaj ; but he did not hold it long, for death 
soon removed him also. Perhaps it w'as not surprising that from 
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these repeated deaths, a superstitious notion arose among the 
surrounding natives that to join the Brahmo Somaj was unlucky. 
Certainly the Somaj at Madras was greatly injured by these 
misfortunes, and at last became virtually extinct. But in due 
course, its third period opened. Early in 1879, Pandit Basanta 
Bam of Lahore was posted to Madras on Government duty. He 
exerted himself to revive the local Somaj, and, though he has now 
left the place, the Brahmos have taken heart again, and arc once 
more working actively. Divine service is regularly held every 
week ; there is also a discussion class, and religious leaflets have 
occasionally been issued. Altogether, for the last year or two, as 
we hear, the present members “ have been working with greater 
earnestness and renewed zeal for the furtherance of the holy cause, 
solely depending on the All-Knowing Father.^’ 

2. Salem Bhaiimo Somaj. 

The next South Indian Somaj which has survived to the present 
day is the one at Salem, founded in 1866, as a “ Veda Somaj, by 
Subrayalu Chetty. It was in a flourishing state for a few years, 
but it shared in the already-mentioned calamities of the S. I. B. S., 
and was occasionally suspended at intervals. In 1871, the present 
energetic Secretary, S. P. Xarasimalu, changed its name to that of 
“ Brahmo Somaj.^’ It meets for prayers every Saturday evening at 
his house. In 1877, he started a fortnightly newspaper (in Tamil 
and English) entitled the Salem Patriot^ in which he occasionally 
publishes religious articles, besides Tamil translations from the 
Calcutta Brahmo journals. He has also compiled a Prayer-book in 
Tamil with hymns, and he has in hand a work entitled “ Twenty 
Great Religions of the World,^’ commenced 12 years ago, chapters 
of which have appeared in the Salem Patriot, It would be a 
generous act if some well-to-do English or American friend would 
send him a copy of Dr. J. Freeman Clarke’s admirable work, “ Ten 
Great Religions of the World,” which would doubtless greatly 
encourage and assist his solitary and difficult enterprise. It should 
be added that he is very zealous as a Brahmo Missionary, and has 
lately started a new Somaj at Coimbatore, where he publishes a 
fortnightly vernacular journal called the Coimbatore Patrika, 

Another South Indian Somaj once existed at Mangalore in 
South Canara. It was founded in 1870 by Babus P. C. Mozoomdar, 
G. G. Ray, and Amrita Lai Bose, who proceeded thither (about 
2,000 miles) at the urgent entreaty of a large number of the 
Billowars, a half-civilized tribe of men forming the lowest and most 
despised class of the Mangalore population. The Somaj continued 
for some years, during which it celebrated at least two Brahmo 
marriages, and sent up a petition to Government in favour of the 
Brahmo Marriage Bill. But the Somaj seems to have gradually 
declined, and since December, 1876, when one of its chief members 
(ArasAppa) died, no news has arrived from Mangalore. 
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3. Bangalore Bkaiimo Somaj. 

Of all the Bralimo stations in Southern India, Bangalore has 
been the most prosperous. It now reckons four prayer-meetings in 
different parts of the town, founded respectively in 1867, 1871, 
1872, and 1879, and numbering altogether about 80 members. The 
most remarkable of these branches is the second or Regimental 
Brahmo Somaj, whose history is worth telling. It was during 
Sridharalu Naidu’s editorship of the Madras Tattvahodhini Patrikd^ 
that a clerk in the arsenal at Thayetmayo in British Burma used to 
subscribe for this ])aper and discuss its contents with a few officers 
of the 36tli Native Infantry, then stationed at Thayetmayo. By 
degrees these officers became so deeply interested in the matter that 
they formed themselves into a Brahmo Somaj, on May 24, 1871. 
Within a year, tlie regiment was sent to garrison Bangalore, where 
it remained till November, 1878. During this period, “a large 
number of the educated gentlemen of the town used to attend the 
Somaj during serv’ice days and take part in singing, preacliing, haP 

The following extracts from the Annual llej)ort of this Somaj 
for 1879 will continue the story. It should be added that Mr 
Chandra Sekhar lyar has for some time been ministering to the 
other Bangalore Braluno prayer-meetings also, these being all held 
on different days of the week. 

6. IMr Chandra Sekhar lyar, a Brahmin of Puna, joined the Somaj as 
a preacher in the heginnin,<^ of 1873. and continues in that t*apacity till now. 
This imin left his native place in liis early life, and was leading the life of a 
Yogi. He detested idolatry and was i^ageidy searching .after trutli. He camo 
to Bangalore in the year 18GG, .and was moving in the cii’cle of a few men who 
honour(‘d him as a hermit or Yogi. In the year 18G7, a few months after the 
Somaj in the Bangalore IVttah was i‘st.a])lishrd, lu* came in contact with the 
members, and seeing that the principh'S of the Bralimo Somaj satisfied his 
craving for truth, joim'd it as a membi'r. In the year 187’2, whim the 
prominent man in thi' Somaj died, he was chosen as tlio preacher for the Somaj. 

10. The members of the Somaj established a (Jirls’ School in the 
Ilcgimont in 1872 on the lirst anniversary of tlie Somaj, and children are being 
taught in 'I^'amil, Telugu, and needle- work. Tliey had a temporary building 
for the school and the Somaj till 1877, when the Ih'osidcnt of the School, 
T. Appavu Pillay, proposi d to erect a substantial building that might servo 
for the school and the Somaj. The building was commenced in February, 
1878, .and completed in ^lay. Tlie aimiviTsary of the school and the Somaj 
was celebrated in it on the 2Ith May, 1878. 

11. A Telugu book on Female Education was published by the members 
in 1877 for the use of the school. A prayor-hook in Tamil was published in 
1878, and Brahmo leallets of tlie Soutliern India Bralimo Somaj are monthly 
distributed gi’atis to such as are anxious to read them. A Brahmo monthly 
paper in Tamil was started in 1878 by Mr lyasami Mudehar, ono of tho members. 

12. The members managed famine relief in Tkmgaloro when tliey were 
asked by tho Brahmo Somaj of India to do so, during the end of 1877 and 
beginning of 1878, when famine was very prevalent boro. Tho funds w’ere 
very satisfactorily employed in feeding and clothing the poor. 

13. In December, 1878, the Regiment was ordered to go to tho North- 
west frontiers on field service, and the Somaj members of the Regiment w’cvo 

M 
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obliged to leave Bangfilore. In consequence, the Secretary convened a meeting 
of the townspeople who w^erc attending the Soinaj , to consider the question 
whether the Somaj was to cease or continue. It was resolved in the mooting 
that it should continue in the same name, and the townspeople and such of the 
Regimental men as professed this faith became its members. A now list of 
members and a new set of rules wore prepared for the Somaj in November, 
1878. The Somaj is in good state, and has 36 members on its roll. 

R. Ctoi»alasami Iyar, Sea'etary, 

One word of Postscript to add that these Bmhmo soldiers did 
not forget their faith when far from home. The B. P, Opinion of 
July 31, 1879, reports as follows from a friend in Upper India: — 

Some of the members of the Regimental Brahmo Somaj of Bangalore 
now on their way back from Afglianistan, paid a visit some days ago to the 
L^ihore Brahmo Somaj. They came to see the lo<‘al Brahma IMandir and were 
cordially received. ()nc of the howaldars of their regiment, we hear, conducts 
their divine service when out on foreign S('rvi(*e. Tji(\v are altogether fifty, 
they say, and they used to hold regular j)rayer-me(Iings almost every day in 
the black and frozen valleys of Afghanistan. Many of our Brahmo readers 
will remember the name of iMr Sridharalii Naidu of .Madras who died a few 
years ago. It w'as he whoso preachings led to the formation of this novel and 
interesting movement. 


LITERATURE OF THE YEAR. 

1. Selections. 

The length to which the foregoing Retrospect has extended 
obliges me, very reluctantly, to pass by many interesting pieces 
which I had marked for insertion in this section. The following, 
however, are too characteristic to be omitted. 

The Yogi, the Chkistian, and the Bhakta. 

{B, P. a, Feb. 26, 18S0.) 

As Bmhmos wc stand, as it were, at tho confluenco of throe streams. 
Two of these are hallo w('d with the associations of antitpiity. They 
have travelled through extensive tracts of human life, watering and 
fertilizing many a field of thought. The oldest of them took its rise 
from the East, from the lofty ilirn.'ilaya8, coursing through iho lovely 
valleys of India. The other sprjing from the Western -most bounds of 
Asia, and chiefly careered through tlu? plains of Europe ; whilst the third, 
though comparatively of modem origin, is yet rev(jr(d as a siicrcd river by 
large numbers of men. These three streams ar(3 the tliree ditt'eront types of 
piety developed in the history of the world. The first in order is the old 
Hindu type of meditative communion, the system of yoga as inculcated in all 
our ancient Mhastras^ and as practised by a largo number of devotees both in 
ancient and modem times. The spirit of the teachings of almost all the schools 
of ancient Hindu philosophy, if carefully obson'od, will bo seen to tend to the 
promotion and encouragement of this typo. Even antagonistic schools, at open 
war with each other on several other important points, singularly enough seem 
to converge on this. The atheistic school of sankhya for instance, which in all 
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other respects has not an inch of common ground with the pantheistic school 
of the groat Sankara, does yet equally uphold silent communion as the highest 
exercise of the spiritual faculties, and the best means of attaining to the state 
of final liberation. 

As regards the other schools, they also consider yoga or silent communion 
as the final state of perfection. Bo much so that, of the four dsrams or the 
four spiritual stages of a religious man’s life enumerated in the ahdstras, the 
fourth, or the state of rapt communion, is the highest. The great K^lidksa 
thus summarily describes the life of his heroes, the princes of the solar race. 
“ They devoted their childhood to the acquisition of knowledge, their youth 
to the active duties of life, their old ago to abode in the forest, and the close of 
their worth)" career to yoga'* National tradition also helps to consecrate this 
system as the highest type of dtjvotion. Lot oven the most careless visitor go 
through the ancient Hindu or Jhiddhistic remains in any of our museums, and 
he is sure to be struck with the large number of broken and effaced figures of 
devotees cross-legged and rapt in communion. In proportion [as] a Hindu 
devotee is wanting in this spirit of communion, he is less an object of admira- 
tion to the masses of the people. Even nt)w, after so iminy centuries of foreign 
rule, persons who still practise it in their lives are revered as saints, and are 
fed and supported with the greatest alacrity. 

Side by side with this stream, Christianity has introduced another. The 
highest type of Chiistian piety is a life of earnest and inces.sant good work, 
with prayer as its guiding s]jirit. As abstraction is the chief characteristic of 
the ancient Hindu type, prayer is the chief mainstay of the latter. In some 
res])ects they are contrary to each otluT. Yoga^ or the Hindu system of com- 
munion, seeks the solitudes of the foi'C'st, its highest aspiration being to retire 
from the world and to rej<M*t its cares and dutie s as vanities ; whereas Christi- 
anity, like its foimder, sc'cks opportnniti(‘s of doing good; it visits the haunts- 
of sin and wic.kedncss, considcTing it us the highest duty to gather those that 
wore led astray. Th(‘ highest ambition of a truly pious Christian is to die by 
the side of God’s work, honestly and fait Jif ally lighting the good battle, with 
eyes lifted up to C^od. The haunts of human sin and (h'pmvity are the fields 
where the Christian has to do battle for his Lord. He cannot fly from the 
trials and sufferings of our mortal existence. Nay, he courts them. He 
considers it his greatest glory to he able to plant his master's banners on the 
strongholds of error and untruth, of sin and corruption. A life of earnest 
work, in the midst of the trials and tenqdaticms of this world, must needs be 
constantly supported by earnest prayer. Bo the true Cliristiiin is a praying 
man. He is faithfully olx dient to his master, ho “ prays without ceasing.” 
Whatever he dotis, lu* does prayerfully. In his weaknesses and infirmities, he 
earnestly supplicates for grac(\ he lies low at the had of God and waits to be 
blessed by the Holy Spirit. This spirit of ]>rayer, combined with a life of 
good work, completes the i<h‘al of a Chiastiau’s life. 

Somewhat dilh-reiit from both these types of piety is that other phase, 
which has been lai’gely dovoloi>ed amongst the followers of Chaitanya in this 
country, and which is signified by tht* term bhakti. It is essentially hostile to 
the system of communion. It spurns the aspiration to know and approach 
God by solitary meditation «as a vain and niiiuoti table exercise. According to 
its philosophy, maddening love of Goil is the highest objtjct of desire to a 
religious soul. Let our readers bike care, it is not the love manifested in good 
works or in earnest prayer, but in the exuberance' of fe<dings. A state of 
religious frenzy, that induces dancing, sobbing, and swooning, is its highest 
ideal. The admirers of this type always test their spiritual growth by the 
progress made as regards these manifestations. A great bhakta is ho who 
weeps and sobs, sings and dances in a state of religious madness, and the 
greatest of them is one who faints away under the excitement, as was the 
usual practice with the founder of the Bhakti BchooL 
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We shall now proceed to discuss the merits of these three different ways 
of spiritual exercise. Whilst materially differin^jf from the philosophy of the 
yngi^ we cannot yet (‘iitirely shut our (‘yes to the gr(‘at usr*fulness of the system 
as a moans of s])iritual oiilturo. Man, always distract(.‘d as lu* is with a 
thousand causes c^f distui'bance and tossed on the waves of passion and pre- 
judice, absolutely rc'quires some moments of retired thought when ho can 
allow his i)ortm'bed feelinf>*8 to settle down ; can examine his motives ; can 
probe the workings of his inner nature and can once more -establish tlu5 har- 
mony of his own spirit with tlie Spirit of tlu' TTiiivc'iso. But the importance 
of real commnnion will bo tV'lt more, when wi* see, tluit true (;ommunion is one 
of the best means of saving us from the fatal error of considering the things 
of the unseen world as unr(‘al. Commnnion sharp»'ns the (;y<‘sight of the 
sj^irit. Through it we grow familiar with th(‘ veritie s of the spiritual world ; 
through it, obj(‘cts of faith Ix'come obj(‘('ts of spiritual perce})tiou. But com- 
munion if practisi'd as the only means ef spiritual culture, begets moral in inity 
and d('adens the active energies of tlu'soul. Solitude being its pr()j)er sphere, 
it tends to beget a hatred for active work, giving only a partial growth. lako 
communion, religious fri'iizy has also its use and its dangtjrs. A state of 
frenzy can never be the normal condition of the soul, and no mistake could bo 
great(‘r than an attc'inpt to make it so. Occasional out -bursts of religious 
ecstaey are like revivals of tlu' soul, and we ne(‘d tluan now and then. When- 
ever we are seized with spiiitual torpor, and our internal ])rogress s(‘<*ms to bo 
at a standstill, the doors of onr iniK'i* natiiri' r(‘qnir(‘ to bo broken open as it 
were, by vioh'iit revivals of tlie spirit, and our fatal sleep rocpiirc's to be dis- 
turbed. So we have no (jbj<‘etion to have r(‘Cours(‘ to it oeeasionally. Hut it 
is a matter of some la'gret that this type which is tin* low(‘st, has of lato 
received undue importane(‘ in many Brahmo circles. l\Iany of onr fri(‘nds 
have h'arnt to measure} their own [>iety and the pi(‘ty of others by tlie amount 
of such sentiiiumtal displays. Onr exp(‘rienee tells us that momentary frenzy 
is not a very grr^at thing in itself. It can he, and often is, indiicf'd by pnredy 
extf'rnJil and adventitious cau.^es. The mere heating of a drum (‘an moment- 
arily create it, a mere enthusiastic eh(.‘or can excite it. Besides, there is not 
much connection betwe(m such (x;static display and real (*x(‘ellencc of chamctcir. 
We have seen the weakest and the most deprav(‘d of men fainting away uiuh^r 
momentary religious exeitemeiit. Let nobody cultivate it as a permancmt 
exercise. It is useful only indirectly, by tin* mediate Oft'ct that it prodm^.es 
over the mind in shaking olf its lethargy, in suddenly revealing some truth 
wh(jn the (‘xcitenieiit is properly directed. But if haliitually practised, it be- 
comes th(j source of a partial and unharmonious growth. 

In the spiritual culture of a Brahmo, active and prayc^rful work should 
form the ground plan, the other two siipphunenting it for perfection. In our 
daily devotion, rapt eoinmunion should form a n'gnlar part, but its ehii‘f 
character should he pmyer. Religious frenzy should 1)(‘ oeeasionally sought. 
A day in the week, ora wee.'k in th(‘ mouth, may he set apart for it, and we will 
be the better for such exeu’cise. W(3 eaimeatly warn our Brahmo readers 
against mistaken notions of i>iety. It is high time tlait th(‘y should judge each 
system on its own merits, and regulatej their spiritual exi rdsos, with a view to 
make them really wholesome and profitabhj to thedr souls. 

Religious Culture. 

(The concluding article of a Herie.s, B. l\ Opinion, Oct. 16, 1880). 

Our last arti(‘l(‘ on this subject closed witli a few remarks on the nature 
of true lov(; to God. We shall in tliis sugg(ist a means of cultivating 
love to God, and conedudo our subject by tn^ating of obedience to God. 

1. Aradhand,--iyirect(:ontQrni)\iiiion of 0(i(l in all His attributes! Who- 
ev(?r has had any expc'rienco of it will fe(d Ikj has no words to express the 
efficacy of tlu; system of Arddhand that is in vogue in th<j Progressive section 



of the Brahmo Somaj . This, or something like this, should be adopted by all 
who wish to grow in love and holiness. Arddhand is the very spring of 
religious life. 

2. Frayer . — There seem to be some amongst us who do not believe in 
prayer. They deny either its eflicacy, or reasonableness, or both. It is hardly 
possible to convince one of the efficacy of prayer who has never felt it personally. 
Wo can only toll him that true ptayer must always be efficacious ; but true 
praj^er is not what we see generally. We often pray, not because we really 
want anything, but because we think we ought to want something, and the 
result is that we do not get anything. Such is not true prayer. There must 
bo a keen feeliug of want in the soul if it is to expect anything from prayer. 
It will not do if it only is in want, it must feel its want. There must be a thirst 
in the soul ; x>rayer without thirst is empty and vain and never brings anything. 
The x^rayer of tlie intellect will not till the soul ; it must be the prayer of the 
soul. The int(dlect may h(d[> the soul in seeing its wants, but it will not bring 
anything for it directly. True i>rayer is not the j^raycr that proceeds from the 
understanding, but that which jmoceeds from th(‘ heart ; and such i)rayer, wo 
r<!peat, must alwfiys l^c efficacious. As for tlie reasonableness of prayer, we 
can at j)r('scnt only say that a God can hardly be said to bp Infinitely Loving, 
and is hardly worth worshix)i)ing and loving continually, Who has nothing to 
iini)art to IJis worshi|)X)er hand to hand. Who suffers his worshipper to speak 
to Him without an end, but Who has no word to consblo Him, no word to 
bless his soul. This is quite incoinj^atible with the character we ascribe to God. 

3. Ilemembcring God with love often and often during the day. As in 
faith, so in love its ctfcct is great. It is at once the measure and the means of 
r(digious lifci. Ihdigious life can be measured by the number of times the man 
of religion remembers his God. Have our readers felt within themselves the 
effects of strong human love ? If they liavo, they must have seen how often 
and often the obj('ct of love comes to the mind, even amidst the busy pursuits 
of life. It is not otherwise in religion. Love, however different its sur- 
roundings may be, is always the same thing. Tliis remembering, again, 
is an indisx)onsabIo means of cultivating love of God. Every opportunity 
coining in our way amidst the busiiu'ss of the dsiy should bo seized with 
cag<*mcss to kecq) up a consciousness in our hearts of our absolute dependence 
uX)on Him and His over- watching love towards us. In the Gita (viii., 14), 
God is rexu*(?sented as siiying : — O Fart ha ^ I am easily gained by the devotee 
wffio remembers me often with a calm and undivided heart.” 

4. The use of hymns. In softening the heart, in refreshing it when it 
sinks under the care and toil of the world, in exciting holy and strong feeling 
when it is scorched by the lieat of the world, in raising it to purity when it 
wades in worldliness, there is nothing to comxiare to them. And though their 
effect may be transitory unless otherwise retained, it is still of the highest 
imporhince. 

6. Side by aide ^vith IHunns we shall speak of devotional poetIy^ There 
is scarcely anything like this in our languagt*. Indeed now and then we see 
verses written by our Bengali ladies, but we do not find in them any dex>th of 
feeling. The writers do not seem to write so nnuh from feeling as from 
thought. We do not speak of such. We speak of verses in wliich the 
docmest sorniws of the soul are given vent to, its highest aspirations expressed 
and the most lieart-felt joys proceeding from its communion with God de- 
scribed.* Many such verses are to bo met with in the English language. 
They are mostly hymns, but they have proved to us useful as poems, not as 
hymns. We (earnestly recommend them to our readers. Dr. IMartineau’s 
colh'ction will perhaps bo tho best for Brahmos, being free from offensive 
doctrines. 

• Wo are p:lad to see one such piece of poetry published in the Tottva in its 

last issue, to which we bog to draw the attention of our readers. 
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6, Books, — The influence of good religious books cannot be too highly 
Spoken of. They are our best friends, ever ready to help us, ever ready to 
give us strength and consolation. In them wo come in contact with higher 
spirits, who lift up our souls by showing higher ideals of life, and aid us by 
their mature experience. To name a few books. It is impossible here to 
confine ourselves to the especial subject in view, namely cultivating love to 
God ; we shall therefore speak of books on j)ractical religion generally. Our 
Brahmic Literature is deficient in depth of thought, but it is so full of love, 
so full of enthusiasm, so full of freshness, that in certain important respects 
there seems to be nothing which can be compared to it. Here we especially 
have in view the sermons of Babu Debendra Nath Tagore called Brahma 
Dharmer Bydkhydn, several of Babu Keshub Chunder Son’s sermons published in 
the Dharma Tattva^ and a few in the form of two pamplilets. A few devotional 
tracts published by the B. S. of India will also be found to bo very useful. 
We shall next name a few English Theistic and Unitarian books : — first two 
volumes of Parker’s works (Miss Cobbe’s Edition), Newman’s “llieism” 
and “The Soul,” Miss Cobbe’s “ Eoligious Duty” and “Alone to the 
Alone,” — a volume of prayers, — Channiiig’s Works and his “ l*erfect Life,” 
a volume of sermons, — Dr. Martineau’s “ Endeavours after the Christian 
Life,” and “ Hours of Sacred Thought ” — books full of moral and spiritual 
wisdom — books which can hardly be too much prais(;d. Of Trinibirxan books 
we can name only throe, and those are wtdl-known : — The “ I’ilgrim’s 
Progress,” Augustine’s “Confessions,” and Thomas A Kemjns’ “Imitation 
of Christ.” A very useful book would 1 h‘ a collection of choice shkas from 
the Srimadbhdgavat, 

7. Contact with other minds. Under tliis head come meetings for 
prayer, and conversation on practical religious subjects. IMany, pf'rhaps most, 
Brahmos owe a great deal of what they value in their own lives to such 
meetings. Those who have not personally felt tludr (dl’ect have only to attend 
one, — one consisting of intimate friends, one in which W(* feel quite at home, 
and they shall see how the lazy mind l(‘ams to (diide its laziness by seeing so 
much activity without, how the cold heart catches fire, and the bewildered 
soul learns from its more experienced fellow-travellers how and whither to 
direct its course. 

We now come to the third and last division of our subjt'ct — obedience to 

God. 

Obedience to God consists in doing II is will, from whatever source wo 
may know it. It consists in adjusting our lif(* in aci ordaneo with the will of 
God. Thus we sec that this bninch of religious culture (‘onnects itself 
intimately with the w'holo moral life <jf man ; it is concerned with duties 
purely religious, as well as those that are not, namely p(Tsonal and social 
duties. We shall not therefore enter into its details, though they are inti- 
mately and vitally connected with religious life. We shall confine ourselves 
to what we perceive to be its purely religious side. 

One rmiy be growing in rectitude — in rightfulnc^ss of life, and yet not bo 
growing in obedience to God. We ln^g to draw flu; attention of our readers to 
this point. This is not the case e-xelusivdy with s« « ptics, who though they 
do not recognise a Divine blaster ov^t them may yet, W(i believe, grow in 
rectitude, but this is equally applicabb; to Thiusts. They, though r(‘cognizing 
a Lord, may, in actual life, leave Him in the back-ground and do their work 
under other impulses than a pure 8j)irit of obedience to Him. What these 
motives may bo we have already scmh, namely, a sensf' of utility, public or 
private, passion, and even a sense of abstract duty which is not religion. But, 
is an act worthy of being called obedience to God when it is not done in a 
spirit of obedience ? It m.'iy bo right, it may be done through an honourable 
motive, but how can it be called obedience to God wdien it is not done from a 
cense of duty to God ? So we see we may be growing in virtue, yet not in 



obedience to God. To grow in obedience to God, which we have seen to be a 
religious duty, it is necessary that we should carry a sense of duty to God, a 
spirit of obedience to God, into our actual life. To be true servants of God 
wo must not only do all our duties duly, but we must also have our lives 
pervaded by a spirit of obedience. 

This difference betwoiin a life pervaded by a spirit of obedience, and one 
without it, makes the whole difference between a devout life and what is 
called a life of worldlincss ; for what is worldliness but living without God ? 
And when we have passed a day forgetful of God and of our relation to Him, 
we feel we have passed it in worldliness. In actual life there is no difference 
between the worldly and the devout man ; the one may do exactly the same 
thing as the other ; but there is a vast difference between the impulses which 
lead each to action. The devout num acts from a spirit of obedience to God, 
while the worldly man acts under other impulses. Even when life is best 
spent, outwardly of course, when all duties are duly performed, the complaint 
of worldliness grieves us. Even when no sting of conscience is felt, the 
spirit docs not rejoice; it is grieved to think that in actual life it is not 
sufficiently guided by a sense of duty to God, — that its life is not pervaded by 
a spirit of devout ob(idionco. We grieve to feel that, though professing to do 
God’s work, and perliaps ri'ally doing it, we are so muc h under other impulses 
and are so forgetful of (rod. We feel that with this we are not w-orthy to be 
called God’s servants, but that we arc, in fact, servants of the world, however 
pure we may be outwardly. 

This difference between a life pervaded by a spirit of obedience and one 
without it, also makes the whole difference between a mere moral life on the 
one hand and a religious life on the other. Though perhaps doing the same 
thing, the mcjre muiul man and the religious man act under very different 
impulses. The mere moral man acts under a sense of obedience to an abstract 
moral law ; the religious man acts under a sense of direct obedience to God ; 
to him the Moral Law is notliing but the direct will of God. 

How this spirit of obedience* is to be acquired is now the question. We 
believe that as obedience is ritally connected with love, every increase in love 
will be an inc^roasc in obedience also ; hc*nce every means which tends to in- 
crease love will increase' obedience also. Love dislikes all sorts of separation, 
and hence it dislikes worldliness. Wlien the soul begins to grow in love to 
God, it longs to see hi'r liord when*ver it goes, to sec Him as her master 
in everything she does. So let us earnestly seek to see our Lord more and 
more, and love Him more and more ; and so shall we leani to obey Him more 
and more, and our wffiolc life will be an ever -swelling hjTiin to His Infinite 
Love and GlorJ^ 

2. Rktiews. 

i. The Sddhdran Brahmo Somaj, 

The Brahnia Pocket Almanac for 1880. Published by order of the 
General Ooinmiltce of the Sadharan B. S. — Calcutta: S. B. S. Press, 93, 
College Street. 1880, 

This Almanac opens with a good selection of prayers and 
hymns, arranged for every mouth in the year. It also gives a large 
variety of interesting Brahmo stJitistics. The letter-press has not, 
however, been sufficiently revised, and its latter half, especially, 
lacks the neatness and accuracy which marked the S. B. S. Almanac 
of 1879. 

The Second Annual Peport of the Sddhdran Brahmo Sofnaj. For 1879. 
With which is incorporated tho Reports of Provincial Somajes.— Calcutta ; 
S. B. S. Press, 03, College Street. 1880. 



I have already quoted so lar^elj' from this work that I need 
only add here that it is in every respect an improvement upon the 
Annual Report of last year, and does great credit to its compilers. 

The TrusUDeed of the Sadhdran Brahmo Somaj Trayer-Hall Building, 
Registered at the Office of the Registrar of Calcutta, on the 7th Srahan, 
Brahmo Samhat [Era] 51, corresponding to the 2l8t July 1880. — Calcutta: 
S. B. S. Press, 93, College Street. [1880.] 

Brahma Sangit, (Brahmo irvunns.) Part TT. Piihliahod hy the 
Executive Committee of the Sudharan B. S., 11th of Magh, Brahrnic Era 51 
[January 24, 1880]. — Calcutta : S. B. S. Press. 

For want of space, I am reluctantly obliged to omit translations 
of hymns, from this work and its predecessor, issued a year ago. 

Fraha»dha‘Latild. ~-^i^s>^y9^ hy Bt-ngali Lidit^s, rcsjx'ctfully presented to 
the ladies of this country. Issued bv the Bengal Ladies’ Association, 11th of 
M5gh, Brahrnic Era 51 [Jan, 24, 1880.]. — Calcutta: G. P. Roy, 21, Bowbazar 
Street. 

A neat Bengali pamphlet of 94 pages, containing 18 prose pieces 
on various subjects, chiefly religious. Some of them lire founded 
on English works ; others are original. Eight ])ages are devoted 
to the “ Life and teachings of Tlaja Ram Mohun Roy,^^ and six to 
the “ Life of Buddha besides which, there are numerous simple 
tides and meditations, and a touching memoir of a young Brahmica 
lately deceased. All the essays are by members of the Bengal 
Ladies’ Association, and the greater ])ortion are by the Editress.# 
The Brahmicas of Calcutta may well be congratulated on the real 
progress of which such a work is an unmistakable token. 

Sarala yiti PJ/.— (Easy Moral Readings.) A 4V<'atis(* on ]\lorals, written 
for Children in easy language. — Cule.utta : S. P. S. Pii‘?sS. 1287 [1880]. 

This is another work by the Phlitress of the preceding colh'ction, 
but is intended for quite young readers. A Brahmo friemd has 
kindly favoured me with the following brief notices of this work 
and of the next. 

A great want has long been felt of suitable books for Bengali 
children. It is therefore with much ])leasure that we welcome 
Sarala Niti Pat,, a little story-book to implicate moral princijdes in 
the minds of children. We congratulate the authoress on her 
complete success in her undertaking. The book is written in an 
easy and graphic style. In some of tlie storic's, noble traits in the 
character of children have been skilf\illy brought out, and made 
attractive ; while in others, some of their more common failings, 
attended with disastrous consccpiences, are sketched out for warning. 
We are sure the book will be greatly liked by those' for whom it is 
intended, and we hope the authoress will continue her work in this 
direction, for which she seems to be peculiarly fitted. 

I)harma-Ku8um. — (Flowers of Religion.) (^ucflhtions and Answers on 
Religious Subjects, for Boys and (Rrls. lH.sutd with tho sanction of tho 
Executive Committee of the SidMiran B. S. — Calcutta : S. B. S. Press, 
Brahrnic Era 50. [1880]. 
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This book, also, is intended for children. It is a religious 
catechism with short prayers. The author has endeavoured to give 
children clear ideas of God and of religion. In this he is, on the 
whole, successful. The short simple prayers are eminently fitted 
for children. But we arc sorry to say that the author has not 
always been happy in his comparisons. They rather tend to give a 
too limited idea of God in His infinity of love and perfection. With 
this exception, the book is worthy of all praise. 

The Students^ Weekly Service. No. 1. The Necessity of Prayer, and its 
Reasonableness. — No. 2. Caste. — No. 3. The Future State. — No. 4. Refor- 
mation in India, and how to accomplish it. — ^Addresses by Pandit Siva NSith 
S&stri. — To bo procured from Babu Adinath Chatter ji, 13, Mirzaporo Street, 
Calcutta. 

See pp. 20, 22, 23, ante.^ for particulars concerning the 
interesting services at which these (Bengali) addi-esses were 
delivered. 

Suruchir Kntir . — Suruchi’s Cottage : a Maghotsab Present. Showing 
how, with a small income, to live in comfort and peace, and do good to others. 
— Calcutta. Roy Press Depository, 14, College Street Noith. [1880.] 

From a review in the B. P. Opinion^ we learn that this Brahmo 
novelette of 84 pages is an attempt to impress on the Bengali mind 
the necessity and advantages of thrift. The heroine, Suruchi, is 
an orphan widow, brought up in a Brahmo family, and the hero, 
Suresh Chandra, is an active young Brahmo who “ had resolutely 
refused to marry before he could maintain a wife decently. They 
married for love, and kept house in an exemplary manner, which is 
described with minute details of expenses and occupations. 
Finally, they conquered all their difficulties, reformed their neigh- 
bours, built houses on improved methods, established roads, 
“founded co-oj^erativc stores, penny sa^dngs’ banks, and the like, 
and lived in happiness and joy.’’ The author’s zeal for the 
improvement of his countrymen must have a beneficial effect, and 
is in itself a sign that the process of improvement has already begim. 

Shieur Saddehar . — The Good Conduct of Children. — Calcutta : S. B. S. 
Press. [1880.] 

{B. F. 0., Feb. 12, 1880.) — This is another book by the author of Suruchir 
intended for the juvenile class. It contains eight beautiful lessons in 
easy language, taken from real occurrences in life, illustrating the good moral 
conduct of children. It should form a text book in schools for young children. 

Frahandha Kumm . — (Miscellaneous Pieces for the use of Indian ladies.) 
By Rajani K^inta Gupta. — Calcutta : printed at the S. B. 8. Press, and pub- 
lished by W. Nowman and Co. [1880.] 

The Second Daughter Aii’-Law, By Siva NCith Sastri. — Calcutta : W. 

Newman and Co. [1880.] 

These two works, both commended by the B. P, Opinion^ are 
the first of the “ Mary Carpenter Series,” issued by the Bengal 
Branch of the National Indian Association. The first work is a 
coUectiou of miscellaneous pieces, including memoirs of celebrated 

N 
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Indian heroes and heroines, sliort essays on natural history and 
science, &c. The B, P, O. thinks that the book would be rather 
'difficult for little p^irls, but “* quite suitable' for young ladies of 
somewhat advanced studies.’’ — “The Second Daugliter-in-Law” is 
a tale of generous dovotedness whicli ends tragically, but is meant 
to convey a lesson for imitation. 

A JDheourse on Education . — Tho Tnanpou’al Address dcdivc'red at tho 
’Students* Association, Jossoro. By C. C. Sen, Vico -President of tho Asso- 
ciation. — Calcutta: S. B. 8. Press. ' 1880. 

An earnest address by Babu Chandi Cliaran Sen, the late 
Brahmo minister of Jalpaigiiri. 

Adhyatma Tattva o Brahma Sddhan.- Spiritual Knowl^'d^e and Ihdipfious 
Discipline. Part I. By Pandit Ihjoy Krishna <TOswairii.” -Dacca : East 
Bengal Press. [1879.] 

(jB. P. 0,, Jan. In, 1880.) — Pandit Bi joy Krishna’s name is well known. 
He has spared no pains to collect texts from various San^k^t works, to trans- 
late and annotate them, to aid in the spiritual eonleni])I;ition of the Only One 
Time God. This little hook will he of inealculahh' heiu lit. 

Sangit jhishpahali. — (Flowers of Song.) 

A collection of 37 Hymns in Urdu, by Pandit Siva Xarayan 
Agnihotri of Lahore. (See p. 77 The B. P. Opinion 

highly commends their spiritual and j)oetie Ix'auty. 

The Bdmdhodhini Patriha. — (Teacher of AVonum.) Nos. 179 to 190. 
December 1879 to Novomher 1880.— Calcutta ; Puhlish(*J hy Ash utosh Ghosh, 
44, Sitfiriim Ghosh’s Street. 

This useful magazine, edited by the Assistant-Si'cretary of the 
Sadharaii B. 8., was resumed last Deeembm*, and is again doing 
good work. I regret to be unable to notice its contents in deUiil 
tliis year. 

ii. The Brahmo Somaj of India. 

The Brahmo Poclcct l)iary and Ahnanach, 1880. — Calcutta : Indian IMirror 
Press, 6, Ckdlegc S(piare. 

God~Vision in the \^th Century. A TjOelnrc' delivered on th(' o<*caslon of 
the 50th Anniversjn'v of the Bmlinio Somaj, at the d’own Hall, Calc utta, on 
Saturday, 2 tth January, ISSO. - Calcutta : Indian Mirror I *ress. 1880. 

The Thiistic Quarterly Her i(W. Ku. IV'^., January 1880. Xo. V., May 
1880. Edited by P. C. M. — Calcutta : Indian Minor Press. 1880. 

These two Numbers (the only issues of this Beview during the 
present year) display Mr. Mozoomdar’s usual ability and elo(|uence, 
and continue to represent the j)eenliar views of tlie B. S. of India 
in his own refined and intelh'ctual form, minimizing their most 
questionable features, and supplying others of a higlier clmracter. 
How far Mr. Mnzoomdar’s id(‘al picture coiTesponds with the reality 
of his leader’s teachings, and how far even tho representation here 
given corrcRponds with the carli('r and healthier types of Brahmoism 
which are chiefly cuiTcnt elsewhere, — are questions upon which I 
cannot enter now. But one remarkable correspondence in the 
January No. of theRe^'io^V not he passed by. Mr. Mozoomdar 
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had addressed a series of questions to some of the Somajes in 
different provinces of India, requesting information as to the 
progress and prospects of Theism in each locality, its relations to 
Hinduism and Christianity, &c. Two letters are given in reply^ 
from (1) Mr. M. G. Itanadc, a leading Brahmo of Bombay, and (2) 
Mr. Bhohinath Sarabhai, the venerable President of the Ahmedabad 
Somaj. These letters are extremely valuable and interesting^ and I 
much regret to have no room for any quotations therefrom. It 
should be added, however, that Mr. Sarabhai’s letter contains a 
friendly but decided remonstrance against the line recently adopted 
by the leaders of the B. S. of India ; and Mr. Ilanadc also gives a 
hint in the same direction. 

Taltva Nirnaya . — (Inventigation of Truth.) Part I. By Dina Ntth 
B^erji. — Calcutta : Indian Mirror Press. 1879. 

A Brahmo friend kindly obliges me with the following details 
concerning this work. Tlie author states that it has been written 
“for Bengali sisters, to instruct them, and to assist them in the 
habit of inde])endent thinking.*’ The subjects arc treated in the 
form of dialogues between three women ; one of whom asks 
questions, the second gives answers, while the third only puts in a 
remark now and then. The subjects are as follows : — Atoms and 
animals: Changes in animals and jdants : Primitive state of man : 
Soul and brain : Immortality of the soul : Independence, e.e., the 
power of man ovi'r his feelings and passions : Machinery of the 
human body : The Self-hixistent (/.r., God) and Xatiu'e : The 
permanent relation of the (’reator to the creation ; The Original 
Cause: C’reator and Maker: Theory of Oneness (/.<?., that every- 
thing is God) discussed. 

These subjects are treated in colloquial language, so as to be 
easily intelligible to women. The book contains much useful 
information, and is, on the whole, well and intelligently written. 

AiU'slihad ehauij tatsmnhu/idhia liichdr, (The Doctrine of Inspiration, and 
Discussion t)icr(‘U])on.) By Diirg.i Das liav. --l>acca : East Bengal Press, 1879.. 

Jsirarcr Pi lyahdijya i^ddhan. (D<»ing the works which God lovoth.) A 
Lecturt' delivtTotl on the 8th c»f Falguji, 128(3 (Eeh. 1880). By Durga D^ 
llfiy. — Dacca: New l^ress. [18S0.] 

A Discourse oh (he Brahmic Dtntri)k' of Inspirafiou. By Durgh Das R^y* 
Read in the Eiist Bengal Tlioatro* Hall, «luru* 2(3, 1880. — Dacca: New Press. 
1880. 

These pamphlets are the production of a very earnest adherent 
of Mr. Sen’s, who has also written long letters to me on the same 
subject, and is very anxious that his defence of liis leader should 
receive a fair hearing in England. Passing over those portions of 
his writings wdiieh do not call for argument, we find the critical 
points presented thus, in the latest of his pamphlets (p. 6). 

1. If wo boliovo in a Living, Moving, and Acting God, wo must also 
boliovo in Inspiration. 
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2. If we believe in Inspiration, wo must believe it to bo quite independent 
of the so-called morality of the world. 

3. If we believe in the last, we must also admit that it is not un-Brabmic 
to apply the doctrine in a case like the Kuch-Beh^r marriage. 

Of course the turning-point of this argument lies in the 
second clause, which the following extracts will more fully elucidate. 
The secessionist leaders, says the author, do believe in inspiration, — 
“ only they are not prepared to accept it in its entirety 

They will not boliovo anything to bo inspired which is not sanctioned by 
the ‘ moral code ’ — I will not siiy the ‘ monil law ; ’ for Brahinos have no 
moral law which is not written in the heart of man by God Himself. But the 
Law written by God in the heart of man is the «ime thing with inspiration ; 
consequently there is the same liability to mistake in reading and interpreting 
the Law, as there is in hearing the inspiration ; so that no real advantage is 
gained by a mere chiingo of name. . . . There is no such thing as a 
moml code” universally assented to by all mankind. . . . To say 
nothing of the different schools of ethics and more particukirly of that of the 
Derivative moralists, I cannot allow conscience to sit in j udgimmt over Divine 
inspiiation, even on the supposition that there was any such thing within us 
to decide the question of right and wrong, that is, if this conscience is not the 
same thing with what religionists call the Voice of God within. ... To 
say, then, that we are not to believe in any inspinition which is not approved of 
by conscience, whicli is itself much in need of being looked after by something 
more trustworthy, is really arguing in a circle. The truth in rogtird to this 
subject seems to be that whether it be inspiration, conscience or reason, thero 
must always remain an element of error in our decisions, so long as the 
subject of it is the fallible human free agency. . . 

I must now allude to a plausible argument which is brought forward by 
our friends of the protesting party — I me<aii the one which is derived from 
what is called the absolute sinfulness of certain acts. Lying, stealing, 
murdeiing, and the like, arc acts wliich by their very culture are immoral — 
they can under no circurnstences be ever justified. Consequently, whenever 
a man commits any one of these, he can never l>o said to do so under Divino 
inspiration. As I said Indore, the argument is more plausible than real, and to 
expose its falhicy, I must remind my friends, that an act per se has no moral 
worth at all ; i.e. unless at the same time we take into account the state of the 
actor’s mind, we ciinnot assign any moral value to an act. If 1 have no free 
choice in the matter, if I am not fully aware of the consequences involved, 
and if my intentions are not bad, I believe nobody will ever blame mo as a 
moral sinner for either “lying,” “stealing,” or “ murd<‘ring.” . . But 

let us grant for a moment that certain acts wore by themselves absolutely right 
or wrong : would that weaken my position Not in the least ; for in that 
case, the supposed right or wrong action is such only wlien done by man — it 
has no reference whatever together orders of beings, find to God more particu- 
larly. . . God’s ways are always inscrutable, and let us not presumptuously 

try to j udge Ilis actions by our poor standard of morality, which at best can 
be but imperfect and onesided. 

A more serious question rernaias yet to bo asked in regard to this, viz., la 
inspiration merely a subjective jjhenoineuon i" Is there no objectivity in the 
matter? (pp. 17-21.) 

As the author’s last letter to myself gives a still clearer 
exposition of his \dc\vs on this point than the printed one, I take 
the liberty of extracting it. The quoted phrases are from a letter 
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of my own in reply to his first paper, which was intended for my 
last Year-Book^ but arrived too late. 

(Dacca, Se^t. 3, 1880.) — ... A few words more byway of reply to 
some of your objections. 

(1) Inspiration, — ^Inspiration with us is an objective reality^ and as such, 
it is under no necessity to be distinguished as “ ordinary ** or “ extraordinary.** 
All impulses which are objectively perceived to come from God, whether 
through “ those instincts, feelings and principles, &c., which He has im- 
planted in us all,” or in any other “extraordinary” way, are inspiration 
with us. Consequently, no impulse however natural, however good, and how- 
ever in conformity with the received ideas of the world, is a command from 
God, if it but want the element of objectivity in it. Hence “ the formation 
of right habits of action,” however useful it may be for the prevention of crimes^ 
is no very great thing with the Brahmo Somaj, whose sole object is to bring 
the Living God at every man’s door. Neither do we at all care for the “ law- 
fulness ” or otherwise of an act, unless the law is perceived to come directly 
from the Law-Giver’s Hands. As to any “ test” for inspiration, I hope the 
objection will at once suggest itself to you w’hen I say that “good” and 
“bad” actions are relative terms; and are such only according as circum- 
stances happen to make them. Our belief in regard to this matter is, that the 
dealings oi God with us arc by means of a special faculty, whose renderings of 
God’s commands are at least as sure and unerring as those of the faculties of 
sight, hearing, and the like. 

(2) Idolatry, — Mr. Sen does not countenance idolatry as such, and ho 
would most assuredly have considered any tinge of it in tho Kuch-Beh&r 
marriage a high-tretison against God, had not its rejection involved a disregard 
of His direct command, which, I need not repeat, is the only law of right or 
wrong for a Brahmo. 

A more complete Antinomianism than this could scarcely be 
put forth. It completely abolishes the moral solidarity of mankind ; 
for when any man can at any moment receive a divine exemption 
from moral obligations, what security can remain for your neigh- 
bour’s conduct ? Nor docs this theory leave us any more trust in 
God than in man. By representing His Will as a series of celestial 
caprices, it destroys all power of real reliance upon His character. 
He can, it appears, even give a direct command^^ to perform an 
act which would otherwise have been rightly accounted as “ high- 
treason ” against Himself ! One is reminded of the “ Brethren of 
the Free Spirit ” in the 14th century, who held that they were 
imdcr the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, even when their 
actions were of a most questionable character. Nothing can bring 
greater discredit upon the doctrine of “ a Living, Moving, and 
Acting God,” than this disastrous inversion of true religion which 
claims the direct ordinance of Heaven for the errors of men* 
Instead of striving to learn God’s thoughts and purposes from all 
the countless channels of nature, life, and faith, through which He 
expresses them, the Antinomian confines the spiritual apprehension 
of Him to one single phase of the last-named faculty, and from 
that alone, unsupported, unbalanced, he constructs a mental image 
which he worships as God. Doubtless the error is one that may be 
made by go^ and honest men \ but it is none the less fraught with 
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danger to mankind. It may be worth while to read the following 
singular warning against it wdiich ai)pearcd as a “ Devotional in 
the Sunday Mirror of January 20, 1878, shortly before the official 
announcement of the Kuch-Behar marriage. 

T have strangely got into the habit, O my God, of crediting Thee with all 
my ideas and plans. I, as Thy serv'ant, ought to follow only Thy command- 
ments, forsiiking all that pleases mo and adopting whatso('vt)r is agreeable to 
Thee. But instead of doing this, I strive to follow my own plan and schemes 
and then ascribe to Tlice tlieir authorship. Having come so far in the path 
of religion, I feel it a humiliation to believe that 1 am carrying out my own 
wishes. I would fain believe that in all my doings 1 only follow Thy leading, 
and I feel glad when people give me credit for obeying Thy will and sacrificing 
my own. But as self-sacrifice is a hard thing, and I am carried away by my 
own ideas, feelings, and tastes, all that T can do is to nlak(^ mysedf and others 
believe that everything I do is the Lord’s doing, and that all my jnirposes are 
divine purposes. Thus errors and vices in my life become sacred in my (esti- 
mation in the course of time with the imaginary imprimatur of Thy seal. 
Lord, deliver me from tliis delusion. 

To which concluding petition, every friend of the Brahmo 
Somaj will heartily say. Amen. 

Bidhdn Bharat : ath^irt Yug dharma mahatmya pratipadak Ilari lil&. 
Mahkkabya. — A great poem on the doings of Hari : purporting to make 
evident the glories of th<} Eternal lieligion. Tart I. — Calcutta : Indian 
Mirror Press. 1802 Sakabda (1880). 

The Sunday Mirror of Sept. 12, 1880, highly praises this book, 
entitling it “ The Plpic of the New Dispensation,^^ — and informs us 
that “ it finishes the talc which began thousands of years ago in the 
Vedas, was repeated subse({uently in the Ramayan and tlie Maha- 
bharat, and, renewed in the life of Chaitanya, culminated at last 
in the New Dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj. As considerable 
importance seemed to be attached to the work, I re(iuestcd a Bengali 
friend to examine it for me, and from his report I condense the 
following account. 

The argument of the poem may be thus briefly summarized. 
After India had sulfercd great wrong at the hands of the Maho- 
metans, God was pleased to transfer the sovereignty over her to the 
mighty English. The.se latter brought with them new lights of 
science and new ideas; but unfortunately, with the advance of 
enlightenment there came also a host of corrupt practices. 

. . . Many so-called reformers, but, in fact, staves of i/assion, demons 

in human shape, arc, under the guise of reforming our country, winning over 
many men and women to the paths of vice, and sending them to hell. — But at 
this time Nature presages that something is going to liap])on. . . . These 

signs prove to bo the precursor of the birth of the New Dispensation, and the 
convocation of the Gods by Hari, who, holding the new-born Babe in his 
arms, addresses them thus : — . . . I appear in diiferent ages, in 

different countries and in different guises, to save mankind. 1 am this time 
going to appear in the shape of a child, to kill the demons and save all men 
and women. ... I will take as my servants the faithful Now-dispensa- 
tionists, and will protect them in my bosom. In my church there shall bo no 
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placf' for my eternal foes — those infidels, the unbelievers in my^ New Dispen- 
sfition. They shall bo blown away like chaff by my winnowii^-fan, and I 
shall carefully collect the grains only. My beloved daughter Victoria will 
servo me,*' &c., &c. 

Then llari anoints his new child. All the sages and prophets 
do homage to it. A hymn is then sung in praise of Hari. 

Every one is enchanted. Even Hari lent his own voice to sing his own 
praise, lly the sweet melody of his voice all heaven became mad with excite- 
ment. Chaitanya, lifting up his arms, began to dance. The example becomes 
catching. All the Gods and men that were x^resent, become imbued with this 
wild siiirit. Mahomet dances with David. Narada dances with Paul, shouting 
“ Hari, Hari.** John, the eater of locusts,** also joins in the dance, as do 
Confucius, Luther, Peter, Sakya Muni, Moses, and many others too numerous 
to mention. All the believers in the New Dispensation join the Gods in their 
dance. 

Finally the new Child goes forth to conquer the world from 
the hands of Satan’s followers, and after a tierce conflict, the latter 
are seized by the heavenly guards, who, holding them by the hair, 
hurl them down into hell. Thus was the victory of the New 
Disx^ensation accomjdished. 

I think my English readers will not need any further selections 
from the Epic of the New Dispensation. 

iii. Provincial Somajes, 

The Reverend Padre's Address. A Satirical Poem in the Ballad Metre. 
By Bopin Biliary Bose [of Allahabad], M.A. — Calcutta : lioy Press Depo- 
sitory, 11, Colli'go S<iuare. 

The Address here satirized appears to have been one of those 
violent utterances by which the narrowest class of European mis- 
sionaries obscure and distort the Gospel of Christ. The Brahmo 
hearer’s feelings on hearing it were very natural ; but his attempt 
to express them in Phiglish verse is a total failure. 

The Saddar^hana-Chintanikdj or. Studies in Indian Philosophy y Monthly 
Nos. from July 1879 to August, 1880. — Puiiii : Sadashivo Petha, House Muni- 
cij^al. No. C41. 

Ahmeddhdd Prd rt hand SomaJ. Report for 1879. Printed at the Hitechhu 
Press, by Jeysing Mooljco, Patel. 

The greater portion of this pamphlet consists of an earnest and 
able dissertation on the prospects of Theism in India. It would 
a2)])ear to ])e from the same hand as the letter already referred to 
from Mr. Hholanatli Sarabhai, the President of the Ahmedabad 
Somaj ; but it deals with the subject more systematically, and goes 
more deeply into the problems lately mooted concerning inspiration, 
prophets, idolatry, &c. I have no room for any quotations, but 
cannot pass it by without congratulating the Brahmos on this calm, 
thoughtful, yet zealous defence of Theism from one of the leading 
provincial Somajes. It is a happy omen for the increasing solidarity 
of the Theistic Church. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 

1. List of the Bkahmo Somajes in 1880. 

N.B. — ^During the past year, nearly a dozen new Somajes have 
been started in different parts of India ; but I wait to include them 
in the List until they have celebrated their first Anniversary. — 
Those Somajes which possess a meeting-house or Mandir of their 


own are marked by a 
BENOAL. 

Date of 


No. Name of Somaj . Foundation. 

1. *Calcutta. Adi Brahmo 

Somaj . . 1830 

2. * ,1 Br&hmo Som^j 

of India.. 18G6 

3. ♦ „ SadhriranB.S. 1878 

4. ,, Ahiritol^ . , 1878 

5. I, Chunapukor 1869 

6. „ Colutola .. 1860 

7. ,, Garpar.... 1869 

8. ,, Khidirpur 1876 

9. ,, Sankaritola 1867 

10. ,, Shamb6zkr 1863 

11. „ Siml^ .... 1871 

12. „ Sindurikpati 1863 

13. ^ „ Tkltalk,... 1873 

14. Arrkh 1878 

15. ♦Baghkchrk 1863 

16. ♦Barkhanagar 1864 

17. Bkrkset 1870 

18. *Bkripur 1871 

19. *Bari8al 1861 

20. •Bohklk 1853 

21. Berhampur 1864 

22. Bhkgalpur 1862 

23. ^Bhowknipur, 1 1852 

24. „ 2 (Suburban) revived 1878 

25. ♦Boalik (Rkjshkhi) 1864 

26. *Bogra (Bagurk) 1860 

27. ♦Boluhkti ; 1867 

28. ♦Brkhmanbkrik 1865 

29. *Burdwan 1860 

30. ♦Chandemagar 1860 

31. ♦Chinsurk ............ 1864 

32. ♦Chittagong .......... 1856 

33. Commiilk (Tripurk) .... 1854 

34. ♦Dacca (East Bengal B.S.) 1846 

35. Darbhanga... 1872 

36. ♦Dkrjiling 1877 

37. Pharmapur 1872 

38. Dinkjpur 1868 

39. ♦Faridpur 1857 

40. Gokri 1879 

41. •Gyk 1866 

42. ^HariAkbhi 1867 


Date of 


No. Name of Somaj. Foundation. 

43. ♦Ilkzkribkgh 1866 

44. liugli 1869 

45. Jalpaiguri (Northern 

Bengal B. S.) ...... 1869 

46. ♦Jkmklpur 1869 

47. ♦Jangalbkri 1876 

48. Jhinadkhk 1876 

49. ♦Kakinik 1869 

50. ♦Kalnk 1868 

61. ♦Khaturk 1878 

52. ♦Konnagar 1863 

63. ♦Krishnagar • • 1844 

64. ♦Kuch Behkr 1873 

56. ♦Kumkrkhkli 1849 

56. Kushtik 1879 

67. Mahe8hx>ur 1869 

,, revived .. 1879 

58. Mahestolk 1875 

59. Mkldaha 1868 

,, revived ...... 1875 

60. MkHpkrk 1876 

61. Matihari 1874 

62. Midnkpur 1846 

63. ♦Monghyr (Behkr B. S.) 1867 

64. Aludikli 1873 

65. Murshidabkd 1874 

66. ♦Mymensingh 1863 

,, Branch B. S. 1867 

67. ♦Nokkhkli 1876 

68. Pabiik 1867 

69. rkcluimbk 1874 

70. rirozpur 1878 

71. Pumik 1878 

72. ♦Rkmpurllkt 1874 

73. *Rku(du 1868 

74. Ihiyna 1877 

75. ♦Saidpur 1878 

76. Serainpur 1861 

77. Shkhapur 1874 

78. ♦Siliguri 1879 

79. ♦Sirkjgungo 1876 

80. Sylhot 1863 

A flit Ilf 

81. •Dbubri ' 1876 



Date ol 


Name of Somaj. Foundation. 

N‘2. HlDwliiitti 1870 

*Nowgong 1870 

Hi. ♦Shillong 1874 

85. Tczpur, 1 1871 

86. 2 (Central 

Assiim 13. S.) 1878 

Orissa. 

87. BciluRore and Provincial 

combined 1879 

88. *Cuttack, 1 1865 

89. ,, 2(UtkalB.S.) 1869 

IF, and CEXTJiAL PROVIXCES. 

90. Alluhkbad, 1 1864 

91. ,, 2 (Nortliem 

India B.S.) 1867 

92. Banda 1877 

93. Bar(dlly 1860 

91. Brulima Gram (Mundla) 1879 

95. Cawnpiir 1865 

96. Debra 1)1 lun 1865 

97- Gliuzipur 1872 

98. ^Lucknow (Oudh B. S.) 1867 


TJfE FANJAB. 

99. ♦LiMiore, 1 (Punjab 

B. 8.) .... 1863 

100. * ,, 2, Sat-Sabha 1870 


iviJi. u, j. Vi. 

Meeting 1879 

102. Amritsar Praver 

:Meeting ..* 1879 

103. Dera Cibazi Khiin .... 1879 

101. Multan 1875 

105. Ibiwal Pindi 1867 


Date of 

No. N.aino of .Somaj. Foundatiow. 

106. Kupar 1879 

107. >Siml5 Hills 1875 


WESTEIiX INDIA. 
Bombay Prarthank 



Somaj ,, 

1867 

100. 

♦AhnuxUibad ,, .... 

1871 

110. 

Baroda ,, .... 

1878 

111. 

IjRifieh , , .... 

1876 

112. 

Kaira (branch of 



Abmedabad P. S.) . . 

1876 

113. 

Kuriad P. S 

187R 

114. 

Navaserai ,, .... 

1878 

115. 

Pandharpur ,, .... 

1876 

IIG. 

l\tlad „ 

1878 

117. 

*Puna ,, .... 

1870 

118. 

Sojitra ,, .... 

1878 

119. 

Surat (revived) ,, .... 

Sindh. 

1878 

120. 

♦Hyderabad Brahmo 



Somaj 

1868 

121. 

Karachi Praidbana 



Somaj 

1869 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


122, 

IMadras (Southern India 



B.S.), revived 

1879 

123. 

Bangi'dorc, 1 (Nagam 



Pettuh) 

1867 

124. 

♦ 2 (Rf'gimontal 



B.S.).... 

1871 

125. 

,, 3 (Arula Pettah) 

1872 

126. 

,, 4 (Cottonpottali) 

1879 

127. 

Salem 

1866 


2. Bhahmo Mauriage Reoistkahs ix 1880. 
Under tlic Xativo ^laiTiago Act (III of 1872). 


ii A r /t 1 ii. ( NoRKNimo Skx. 

City of Calcutta .... Moha-n Das. 

, i! /-I 1 XX ( Biiriux Moh.vn Das. 
hubuibs of Calcutta ,s.,s„.aua BA.veiui. 


District of 

Hugli 


fy 

Dacca • • 


yy 

Bogra 


yy 

Asskm, 

Jagat Chandra Das. 


The Registrar of Calcutta and thti Sub -Registrars at the chief stations 
of District Judges tire ox-oflicio Maniagc Registmrs under the Act. 


O 
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3. SrrrLKMENTAHY JilsT OE IhlAUMO Mauktagks 
EUOM 1864 TO ltS77. 


I have already cxidained (p. 50) how it was that the Brahmo 
Marriage Register given in my last Year-Book failed to contain the 
following list of marriages celebrated between the members of the 
Baghachra Brahmo Somaj. Another inadvertent omission, now 
supplied, Avas the marriage of Babu Jyotirindra Nath Tagore, the 
present Secretary to the Adi Somaj. As. the last nimiber in the 
Register M'as 93, I continue the numbering at 94. 


No. 

Date. 

Place. 

Name. 

Age. 

1 Caste. 

Coiulition or 
Parentage. 


94 

18G4 

BughAchra 

Mallik, Mati Lfil 

2G 

Piiali 

Son of ]Manik 



Mav 




Braliman 

Chandra ^lallik. 



29 


Mallik, Sarvaraan- 

13 

Ditto 

D. of ]*itaiul)ar 





gala 


j 

Mallik. 


95 

1864 

Kulljca’ia 

Mallik, Akrur 

25 

Ditto 

Son of l^irea Nath 



June 


Chandra 


i 

]\lallik. 



17 


^Iallik, Bhuvanes- 

11 

Ditto 

D. of Chandra 


j 



vari 



Niith Mallik. 


96 

18G4 

Kulbaria 

^Iallik, Nanda 

24 

' Ditto i 

Son of Golak 



Juno 


Kumar 



Chantlra Mallik. 



17 


Mallik, Patesvari 

9 

! Ditto 

D. of (liandra 







1 

i 

Nath Mallik. 


07 

1864 

Sankarpur 

Mallik, Kishivar 

29 

Ditto , 

Son of Prom 



June 





Chand Alallik. 



23 


Mallik, MGnada 

13 

Ditto 

n. of Chaitanya 





Sundari 


1 

i 

Charan Mallik. 


08 

18G4 



m 

Ditto 

Son of Hup 



1 July 





Nirfiyan Mallik. 



0 


Mallik, Prasanna 

11 

Ditto 

D. of Dayal 





^layi 



Chfmd Mallik. 


09 

1872 

Baghachra 

3Tallik, Syamfi 

22 

Ditto 

Son of llara 



March 


CJiaran 



Chandra Mallik. 





Mallik, Sasimukhi 

13 

Ditto 

D. of Bhol&nkth 








Mallik. 


100 

1872 

Sankarpur 

Mallik, Baikuntha 

26 

: Ditto 

Son of Kfij 

1 

i 


March 


Nfith 



Chandra Mallik. 





Mallik, Annada 

13 

Ditto 

D. (»f Gancfth 





Sundaii 



Chandra Mallik. 
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No. 

Date. 

Place. 

Name. 

Age. 

Caste. 

Condition or i 

Parentage. 


101 

1872 

Sankarpur 

Mallik, Amrita Lai 

26 

Ditto 

Son of Manik 


March 

Mallik, Meghmalk 

13 

Ditto 

Chandra Mallik. 
D. of Mrityunjay 










Mallik. 


102 

1872 

Sankarpur 

Mallik, Birosvar 

i 29 

Ditto 

Son of Raj 


Juno 

Ray, Kasisvari 

1 

14 

Ditto 

Chandra Mallik. 
D. of Kali 









Prasanna R5y. 


103 

1875 

Kulbaria 

Mallik, Radha Nath 

26 

Ditto 

Son of Jagat 


April 


Mallik, J^dumani 

13 

Ditto 

Chandra ]Mallik. 
D. of K51i Kum^r 




1 




Mallik. 


104 

1875 

wSankariJur 

Mallik, Pares N5th 

^ 26 

Ditto 

Son of Kangsadhar 



April 

Mallik, Golap 

9 

Ditto 

Mallik. 

D. of Jadu Nath 








:Mallik. 


105 

1877 

K iilbaria 

1 1 

'Mallik, Tinkari 

i 25 

Ditto 

Son of Ilaladhar 



Nov. 


Mallik, | 

14 

Ditto 

; Miillik. 

ID. of Kali Kuiniir 





Ridhuniukhi 



! Mallik. 


106 

1868 


TAnoiiE, Jvotirindrai 


1 riraii 

5th son of Dehon- 



July 


Nitth 


1 Brail man 

dra Nath Tiigore. 



5 


G A N (i u L ijivadambari 

j 

Jh’iihnian ‘2nd d. of Sv5mii 





1 

1 

! Lai Ganguli. 



Besides these, there were “ three marriages performed accord- 
ing to Briihmo rites at Mangalore, some time between May 1870 
and December 1872, as rej)orted in the Theisfic Annual of 1873 by 
Ullal Roghunathya, a leading member of the Mangalore Somaj. 
He adds that these marriages “ were performed by their own 
minister, Jara])pa. The brides and bridegrooms in two cases, I 
suppose, were under age.” 'riiese three bring the number of 
Brahuio marriages, from July 1861 to August 1879, to 109. 
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4. Braiimo Makriagks uurixg the Year 1879-80. 


No. and 
Regis- 
tration, 

Date. 

Place. 

Name. 

Ago. 

Caste. 

Condilion or 
Parentage. 

110 

1879 
Nov. 9 

Bombay 

(todeole, Balvant 
Govind 

Y A VAT K A u , IT iiiahai 
( Widow) 

30 

19 

Kokanasthn 

Brtihiunn 

Doslmstha 

Br{ihnian 

Vakil of the Th&n^i 
District Court , and 
a nicmher of the 
rrarthanA Somfij. 

D. of Ram Chandra 
AloresliwarGholai: 
and widow of Gan- 
gadhar Chinttiman 
Yavatkar. 

111 

1879 

Nov, 

11 

K{ilikachlia 

(inTippora) 

Nan 1 ) I , Mahondra 
Chandra 

8en, 8aiidamini 


Kayastha 

Vfiidya 

Son of An«'inda Chan- 
dra Nandi. 

D. of Raj MolianScn 
of Vikrampur. 

112 

E. 

1879 

Nov. 

21 

Calcutta 

K\y, Ananda 
Chandm 

, Aniija Nandini 

(Widow) 

28 

21 

Kayaatha 

Biahiuan 

Nat i ve Doctor at 8ili- 
guri. 

Inhabitant of Btili. 

113 

R. 

1879 

Nov. 

22 

Calcutta Chakiiavauti, Bipiii 
Mohan (WUluwer) 

i , Khiroila 

j Sundari (Widow) 

27 

20 

llruliiium 

Ditto 

S u 1 )- R* cgi st Vf i r ( >f G 0 - 
vindgungein Bogra. 

Ill 

I?. 

1879 
Dec. 9 

i 

Calcutta R.vy, Kali Nariyan 

Bose, llemlati 

27 

14 

1 

Kavastha 

1 

Ditto 

Editor of tlio Dacca 
“ East.” 

D.nf llara Nath Bose 
of Mazilpur. 

115 

1880 

April 

AUahuhad 

Maitua, (hingfi 
j hvisad 

, Annada 

Mayi (Widow) 

29 1 
21 

Brahman 

Ditto 

Son of Ivishori Ltd 
Maitra. 

1). of a I findu Pandit 
at Btmanjs. 

JIG 

1880 

April 

21 

Calcutta 

M()zo()MDAR,D\varka 
Nath Bose 
, Kamini 


K'lyjistha 

Siih- Deputy Magia- 
trati^ tfc Colloctor. 

1 Educated at the AIo- 
tro^Bilitan Fomalo 

1 School of Indian 
RehirmAHsociation. 

117 

R. 

1880 

Aug. 

21 

Calcuthi 

MAfiEiK, Kurun 

Cli under 

, Ilaridjmi 

D 

immi 


118 

1880 
Oct. 16 

Itna 

(District of 
Mymon- 
siugh) 

CirAKiiAVAim, 
lyitthcHh Cliandra 
B/swAs, Barada 
Sundari 

26 

15 

1 

Briihnmn 

Kayastlui 

Pandit in the Kuch 
Behfir School. 
Second d. of Ktili 
Kishore Bisw&s. 
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Glossaht 


Adesh^ command. 

Adi^ first, original. 

Anusthdn^ a religious ceremony. 

Anusthdnic Brahmo (an), one who 
perfoims all domestic ceremonies 
with strictly Brahmic rites. Of 
these annsthdns tliere are five ; viz., 
(1) Jdtkarma^ thanksgiving after 
the birth of a child ; (2) Ndmkarati^ 
naming a child, usually performed 
after tlie 6th month (and sometimes 
called annaprdsan, or rice-eating, 
from the custom of giving rice to 
the child for the first time on that 
day) ; (3) Bihdha^ marriage ; (4) 
Anteshtikriyd^ funeral; (o) Sidd^ 
dha^ commomonition of the dead. 
This occurs for the first time shortly 
after the funeral, and afterwards 
on special occasions. 

Bdmdbodh iriy, woman -enlightening, 
from bdmd, woman, and bodhiwjy 
an enlightener. 

Bhakt i, — loving faith in God. Bhakta , 
a devotee. 

Bhdraty India. 

Brahma^ the Supremo. 

Brahma DharmOy the nJigion of the 
One True God; Bralimoism, or 
I'heasm. 


Brdhmica (f) 
Brahmo (mj 
„ Somajy 


I a Theist. 
Thcifltic Church, 


BhannUy religion ; lit. the sacredLaw. 

MandWy a temple or church. 

Mofussil (noun), the provinces; 
(adj) pro\dn(‘ial. 

Batrikdy a perio<lical paper ; lit. a 
dociunent. 

Prdrthayid^ prayer. 

Priti -bhojauy — love-foast. 

iSabhd, an association. 

tSddhdrany geuenil, universal, open 
to all. 

Sakdbdd, the Bengali era of Saliva- 
liana, dating from the middle of 
April, A.i). 78. 

Banyaty united. Sangat Sahhdy an 
association for religious conversa- 
tion. 

Sankirtany Bany together, kir tarty 
praise : a peculiar kind of popular 
hymn, sung in chorus. 

Slokoy — a verse, or text. 

Somdjy society ; an assembly, or 
church. 

Tattvay — truth ; Tattvabodhinyy — 
truth-informing, or teaching. 

a religious festival. Mdghotsaby 
the anniversary festival of tho 
Brahmo 8omaj, held on tho 11th 
of Mtigh, i.e,y January 23. 

Yogtiy — rtdigious abstniction, or soli- 
tary communion with God. Yogiy 
— one who cultivates Yoga, 
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Glossauy. 


Adesh^ command. 

Adiy first, original. 

Anusthdn, a religious ci'-rcmouy. 

Anusthdnic lirahmo (an), one who 
performs all domestic ceremonies 
with strictly Brahinic rites. Of 
these anusthdns there are five : viz. , 
(1) Jdtkarmay thanksgiving after 
the birth of a child; (2) ydmkana/, 
naming a child, usually 2 )erformed 
after the 6th month (and sometimes 
called aunapntsan, or rice-eating, 
from the custom of giving rice to 
the child for the first time on that 
; (3) Bibdha, marriage ; (1) 
Antes hi ikr i d , funeral : (5) Srdd- 
dha, commemoration of the dead. 
This occurs for the first time shortly 
after the funeral, and afterwards 
on special occasions. 

Bdmdbodh h///, w'oman-imlightening, 
from bdmdy woman, and bodhlny^ 
an enlightener. 

JBhakti, lonng faith in God. Bhakta^ 
a devotee. 

B karat y India. 

Bidkdn, dispensation ; lit. ordinance 
or rule. Navubidhdny the “ Now 
Dispemsation.’’ 

Brahmay the 8u])remc. 

Brahma JDharmay the religion of tln^ 
C)nc True Chjd ; Brahinoism, or 
Theism. 

Brdhmica (f) 

Brdhmo (m) 


I a T 


Thfist, 


Brdhmo Somdjy Theistic Churcli. 

Bharma, redigion ; lit. the sacred Law. 

llama, lit. a burnt olfering; the Hindu 
ceremony of Firc-sacrifice. 

Manfhr, a tem]>h! or churcli. 

Mofassil (noun), the iirovinces ; 
(adj.) 2 )ro\incial. 

Patrikdy a 2)eriodical i>a2>er ; lit. a 
do<‘Uiiu‘nt. 

Pnirfh a n d , 2>ra y er . 

Priti-bhojaHy lov(‘-feast . 

Sahhdy an assodation. 

kSddhdraUy gen(‘ral, universal, o 2 )cn 
to all. 

Sakdbdd, the Bengali I'ra of Saliva- 
hana, dating from April Bl, .v.n. 7S. 

Samjaty united. Smujat Sahhdy an 
association for religious conversa- 
tion. 

Sankirta/iy SaUy togetlu'r, kirtaHy 
2 )rais(} : a i)(‘(*uliar kiml of 2 ) 02 >ular 
Imnn, sung in cliorus. 

Sloka, a ver8('. or text. 

Somdjy society ; an assiaubly, or 
cliurch. 

truth ; Tatfvahodhintjy tnith- 
iiiforining, or teaching. 

Ut.saby a religious festival. Mdghotsaby 
tho anniversary festival of the 
Brahmo Somaj, la id on the 11th 
of iMagli, >.v y January 23. 

Yutjay religious abstraction, or soli- 
tary communion with God. Ihyi, 
one Avho cultivates Yoga, 



PREFACE. 


I have to apologize to iny readers for a delay of nearly six 
months in the issue of the ])resent Year-Book ^ — owing first, 

to a heavy illness which fell uj)on me last November, disabling me 
for two months from literary work, — and next, to the \inexpected 
length to which it has been necessary to extend the latter part of 
the book. I have further to apologize to those of my readers who 
are genuinely interested in the ])rogress of the Brahmo Homaj, for 
the disproportionate space which I have been obliged to occupy 
with theological controversy. 'Fhere are periods in the history of 
nations and communities, when fundamental principles are attacked, 
and require to be vindicated etfeetivoly before the course of peace- 
ful progress can be continued ; and such a period has, unhappily, 
come to exist in the Brahmo Somaj, through the sensational 
endeavours of its former leader to recover his old prestige by 
changing the whole type of Brahmic faith and life. Of these 
endeavours, and of the active resistance with which they have been 
met by a large ])ortion of the Brahmo Community, I have given a 
full epitome, Jind I have also made a (‘arcful examination of the only 
important auxiliaries of Mr. Sen's movement, viz., the writings 
issued by the Dacca Branch of the “ B. S. of India,” and the 
defences and interpretations published by ^Ir. P. (’. Mozumdar. 
All this was indispensable under the circumstances, but it has 
greatly curtailed the space allotted to the affirmative work per- 
formed by the Sadharan and Provincial Bengal Somajes. and has 
left no room for any details of the Brahmic work done in Northern, 
Western, and Southern India. 1 have also been obliged to omit my 
usual chapter on Literature, for which the last year would have sup- 
plied many materials, some of which are of unusual interest 
the Complete Bengali and Sanscrit M’orks of Bam Mohan Boy, 
edited by the President of the Adi Brahmo Somaj, Babu Baj 
Narain Bose \ Nor has it been possible to do anything like justice 
to the deeper ijuestions of thought and faith Avhieh are involved in 
the controversy itself, as I had earnestly desired. The relations of 
Brahmoisiu to Christianity, and of both to a sound and comprehen- 
sive religious philosophy, — these most important topics have been 
siiddenly brought to the front by Mr. Sen^s ncAv movement, and 
ought to be fully dealt with : but I have onlj' had room to touch on 
them in the briefest way, simjdy indicating my own view, without 
giving it any full exj)osition. It may, therefore, be desirable to add 
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here a distiiiet and emphatic repudiation of the charge which has 
been repeatedly brought against me by Mr. Sen’s defenders, that I 
liave receded from the ground upon which I originally started the 
Brahma Year-Book in 1870. To make this clear, let me repeat the 
words in wliicli I then explained my jnirpose. CV)mmenting on a 
line speech made by Mr. Sen in 1872, on the relation of Theism to 
Christianity, I wrote as follows {Brahmo Year-Book, Xo. I., p. 8). 


“It is not only the liroad (’hurch, but the New Testament 
(John i. 9) whicli “interprets Christas “the light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world”.’ Hut, unfortunately, this 
declaration has been hitlun-to so slightly heeded by Christendom 
that it now sounds like a new heresy. If it be, however, — as I 
heartily believe, — a fundamental truth, it follows that all souls in 
whom that Light shines visibly forth are truly ('/irist\s, and that 
whatever their theological notions may b(^ about him, they are in 
spiritual contact > inore or less) lelth him. I think few reasonable 
(’hristians can read evtm the brief records in the* following ])ag(‘s 
without perceiving that such is the case with many a lh*ahmo. 
Their aim is ours, — to establish the Kingdom of Cod in the heart of 
every man and woman and nation and community. Th(‘ir faith is 
ours in the Fatherhood of (iod and the Hrotherhood of man. Their 
trust is ours, in tlu^ Lord of the heart who seeth in secret, and 
redeeiueth the penitent sinner. I’heir joy is ours, in communion 
with the Holy and Perfect God, and in “ doing the work He loveth : ’ 
and their hope is ours in the immortal life which shall make that 
joy our own for eternity. And while so much of the world around 
lies .steei)ed in sin or blightod by misery and unbelief, surely all who 
look for the coming of the Kingdom of Cod should, wherever j)ossi- 
ble, combine their forces for the great work of ])romoting that 
Kingdom, and not let differences on other ])oints, howt'ver real, 
obscure their brotherly .sympathy or hinder tluur united action. 

“My present aim, therefore, is to help in bringing nearer 
together all those who seek to cherish and obey ‘ the Light whi(*h 
lighteth every man,’ whether tluy do or do not identify tliat Light 
with the Founder of (’hristianity. The ])ractical C’hristian and the 
devout Theist (whether Jew or Hrahmo, Asiatic or Saxon) have each 
lessons to learn from the other : they already hold tar more in com- 
mon than either is wont to susp(‘ct; and the world will be the 
better for their mutual interchange of spiritual experience. 1 d(‘di- 
cate this little Year-Hook to my friends in both communions, with 
be.st wishes for tlieir growth in faith and charity, and in the hoj)e 
that we may all l)e united in tliat hap])y time when the faitliful 
‘ .shall come from tlie Fast and tlie West and tin* Nortli and the 
South, and shall sit down in the Kingdom of Cod’.” 
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I still hold to evory word of this, and should be astonished that 
any reader of iny Year-Books could so misunderstand them as to 
suppose otherwise, had not the exj)erienee of the last year shown 
me that this misunderstanding is only one token of a far wider de- 
lusion which is but too prevalent among Mr. Sen’s disciples, viz., a 
colour-blindness to all religious life and faith except those peculiar 
types thereof which are stamped with his a])])roval. Those special 
types have, in their eyes, superseded the old lhahmie ones ; and 
tiieir senses are sto])ped from perceiving, and tlieir minds from 
recognizing, all the piety, the aspiration, the nobleness of heart and 
devotedness of life which exist outside their own small circle. The 
readers wlio could go tlirongh all the records of Brahmic life find 
faith which filled my last Year-Book^ (including the admirable 
paper on Religious (hilture” which occu])ied three pages of my 
^‘Selections” (pp. 92-9o;, — a paper which has been heartily 
apjweciated by (’hristian friends in England; — without ceasing to 
believe that all these things proceeded from mere secularists, 
sceptics, infidels, and otluT unspiritual persons, might very well 
include in the same category the writer who had selected those 
records for re-publication. The smaller misapprehension is only a 
subordinate ])art of the greater one. Rut the cordial appreciation 
and generous kindness with which my efforts have been received by 
tlie great majority of my r(*aders in various sections of the Brahmo 
f»omniiinity, and in various j^arts of India, from the aged Presidents 
of the Adi and the Sadharan Somajes down to the young 
enthusiastic workers who are striving to Rrahmoize remote country 
districts, — all this has abundantly confirmed my conviction that 
however imperfectly I may have carried out the execution of my 
])lan, its main lines are based upon solid fact, and that I have not 
misinterpreted the true character of the great Theistic movement of 
India, nor misrepresented tlie drift of its later phases. My chief 
task in the ])resent Year-Book has been the negative one of 
vindicating si)iritual Theism against sensational theocracy: but I 
regard this as merely a digression, and hope to go back next year to 
the more congeniai duty of tracing the course of affirmative 
Rrahmoism in its vario\is developments of faith, life, and literature, 
which are growing and multiplying, year by year, with a freshness 
and power that rejoice the hearts of its well-wishers. 


It remains to add that I intend to change the time of publication 
for the Year-Book, and to issue it hem^eforth in June instead of in 
December, — a step rendered necessary by the increasing quantity of 
Rrahmo work to be recorded, and the consecpient need for economizing 
my time and strength by making use of the Annual Reports issued 
by the Sadharan and some of the foremost Provincial Somajes early 
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ill every year, instead of depeiulinj;- wliolly upon my own compilations 
of the same facts from the Brahmo newspapers. For reasons which 
my Brahmo friends will at once perceive, I am sorry to make this 
change ; but after sixty years of bad health, it is my only chance of 
continuing to fulfil the pleasant task of working Avith tliem for the 
welfare of India. It would also be a great help to me, if any 
Brahmos wh(^ are versed in special topics connec^ted Avitli my work, 
would favour me witli brief reports of their observations or ex- 
periences, for insertion in the Year-Book. For instance, 1 should 
be very grateful if one of my learned eorrespondents in Xorthern or 
Western India Avould write me a careful summary of the relations of 
the Arya Soniaj, — historical, ])hilosophieal, and ri'ligious, — to the 
Brahmo Somaj. Other topics crowd on my mind, but I must 
forbear, and close tliese imjierfeet chronicles, Avith Avarm gratitude 
for all the unexpected and generous kindness Avhi(*h has bceli 
shown to me more than cA^er amid the peculiar difficulties of the 
past year, and has touched the autumn of my life Avith the 
happy brightness of an '*• Indian Summer.'^ 


;>3, Tlamilton Road, Highbnvv, London. 
May, 18 vS 2 . 


S. D. (\ 



RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 1880-1881. 


€be metropolitan ®omaie,0. 

Th£ SIdhAban Bbahmo Somaj. 

The history of the Brahmo Somaj during the past year is 
somewhat complex, as the proceedings of each of the more im- 
portant Somaj es require some knowledge of the proceedings of the 
others in order to be clearly understood. But before entering upon 
these inter - ecclesiastical affairs, I have to give a report of the 
chief central organization, — the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, — in its 
normal aspects of work and propagandism, independently of mere 
controversy. 

The first notable event of the year 1881 was the xinniversary 
Festival, which opened (on Sunday, Jan. 16) as in the two preAuous 
years, with a large meeting at the house of the venerable Debendra 
Nath Tagore, to celebrate the memory of Ram Mohan Roy. More 
than 500 persons were present. Pandit B. K. Goswami was voted 
to the chair, and the proceedings commenced with an introductory 
speech from Babu Dvijendra Nath Tagore, who laid great stress 
upon the significance of the celebration as a meeting-ground for all 
sections of the Brahmo community. He was followed by Babu 
Nagendra Nath Chatterji, whose Memoir of the Raja was then on 
the eve of publication, and who in a long and eloquent speech, 
recounted many facts and incidents from the Rajahs life which 
produced a deep impression on the audience. Above the steps 
leadiiifj into the hall was placed the RajaV bust, overlooking the 
gathering. 

On the following day (Monday, Jan. 17) special prayer-meeting 
were held in many quarters, for the welfare of the Brahmo Somaj. 
A letter had been previously issued from the Sadharan B. S. Office, 
reminding Brahmos of the mission and principles of their Church, 
and suggesting a form of prayer. On this Monday morning, 
Brahmo young men decorated their private rooms, and held prayer- 

B 
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meetings in several centres, while many families sent up their 
prayers to God to bless the Brahmo Somaj with His spirit, and lead 
it to a successful accomplishment of its mission. 

After some minor celebrations, the chief event of the Anniver- 
sary took place on Satui-day, Jan. 22, — viz., the consecration of the 
new Prayer Hall in Cornwallis Street. Before the break of day, 
the congregation began to assemble at their old place of worship in 
Beniatola Lane. Pandit B. K. Goswami offered a suitable prayer, 
and Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, in a short address, warned the assembly 
against making the name of God a matter of parade, and pointed 
out the way in which that name should be sung in the streets. 
Then the congregation issued forth, enthusiastically singing the 
new processional hymn (or Nagar Sayxkirtan) composed for the 
occasion. As they marched, their numbers increased, till there was 
sea of uncovered heads, surging slowly onwards.” At the new 
temple, another crowd was anxiously waiting their arrival, and near 
the door was seen the aged President of the Sadharan B. S., Babu 
Shib Chandra Deb. After the singing had subsided, he offered a 
prayer invoking the blessing of God on the event, and then opened 
the door, and the congregation, followed by a great concourse of 
people, entered singing a well-knouii Brahmo hymn, “ Sing, O sing, 
brethren, that Goa’s mercy alone availeth.” Then approaching 
the pulpit, the President opened the ceremony with another short 
prayer, after which the following Statement of Principles was read 
aloud in three different languages, English, Bengali, and Urdu, — 
by Babu Umesh Chandra Datta, Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, and 
Pandit Siva Narayan Agnihotri. 

The Statement. 

This day, the 10th day of Magh 1287 according to the Ben^li ora, and 
the 22nd of January 1881 according to the Christian era, in the fifty -first year 
of the Brahmo Somaj, we dedicate this Hall to the worship of the One True 
God. From this day its doors shall be open to all classes of people without 
distinction of caste or social position. Men or women, old or young, wise or 
ignorant, rich or poor, all classes will moot here as brethren to worship Him, 
who is the author of our salvation. This great, holy. Supremo God alone 
shall be worshipped hero, to tho exclusion of every created person or thing ; 
and no divine honours shall be paid to any man or woman as God, or equal to 
God, or an incarnation of God, or as specially appointed by God. It shall bo 
ever borne in mind in this Hall, that tho great mission of Brahraoism is to 
promote spiritual freedom amongst men and to enable them to establish direct 
relationship with God, and the sermons, discourses and prayers of this place 
shall be so moulded as to help that spirit. It shall ever bo its aim and 
endeavour to enable all who thirst after righteousness, to know God who is 
the Life of our life, and to worship Him direct. 

The catholicity of Brahmoism shall also bo preserved here. No book or 
man shall ever be acknowledged as infallible and the only way to salvation ; 
but nevertheless due respect shall bo paid to all scriptures ana tho uood and 
great of all i^es and all countries. In tho sermons, discourses, and prayers 
used in this Hall, no scripture, or sect, or founder of a sect, shall ever be 
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ridiculed, reviled, or spoken of contemptuously. With duo respect, untruth 
shall be exposed and truth vindicated. No man or class of men shall be here 
regarded as the elect or favourite of God, and the rest of mankind as lost to 
that favour. Anything calculated to compromise this catholic spirit shall 
never bo countenanced. 

The spirituality of our doctrine shall be carefully maintained. Flowers, 
spices, burnt- offerings, candles, and other material accompaniments of worship 
shall never bo used, and care shall bo taken to avoid every thing tending to 
reduce religion to mere parade and lifeless forms. 

It shall be the object of all our preachings and discourses in this place, 
to teach men and women to love Goa, to seek piety, to hate sin, to grow in 
devotion and spirituality, to promote purity amongst men and women, to 
uproot all social evils, and to encourage virtuous deeds. Anj^thing that will 
dSrectly or indirectly encourage idolatry, engender superstition, take away 
spiritual freedom, lower conscience, or corrupt morals, shall never be counten- 
anced. May this Hall over remain a refuge and resting place for all the 
weary sojourners of this world. May the sinner find consolation and hope 
in this HaU ; may the weak be strengthened, and may all who hunger and 
thirst find food and drink for their souls. With this hope and prayer we 
dedicate this Hall in the name of the One True God. May He help and guide 
us. Amen.* 

During the reading of this statement, every one seemed to be 
moved, some even to tears, and “ after the reading was finished, 
loud peals of thanksgiving were once more raised by the congre- 
gation,^' says the report ; t.e., they chanted the favourite sentence 
with w'hich the previous hjTiin had commenced, Brahma-kripdhi 
kevalam^ — “ God’s mercy alone availeth.” Then followed the 
morning service, conducted by Babu Umesh Chandra Datta. “ In 
his sermon he dilated upon the Bible story of the wanderings of 
the Israelites through the desert, before they reached the land of 
promise. Those who trust in God shall never perish, and shall 
never want. He called upon the members of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj to place greater trust in God, to learn greater reliance on 
Ilis will.” 

Towards evening the Hall was once more crowded (the numbers, 
on a rough calculation, exceeding 1200) for the anniversary of the 
favourite “ Students’ Service.” After the reading of the year’s 
report by the Secretarj’ and a short prayer from Pandit Siva Nath 
Sastri, the latter delivered an able and interesting discourse in 
English on “ The Brahmo Somaj, its mission and its hopes.” The 
6er\dce concluded with a short prayer and hjTun. 

The next day (Sunday, Jan. 23) \vas the actual Anniversary 
Day. It had barely dawned when crowds of people began to flock 
to the new Prayer Hall, where the singing of hymns had already 
commenced. The moniiiig service was conducted by Pandit 
B. K. Gosw&mi. A second service, conducted by Babu Jadu Nath 

* Brahtm FuhHc Opinion, Jan, 27, 1881. I have re-translatcd from the 
Tattva Kaumudi most of the fourth sentence of this statement, and have 
altered four words elsewhere, the English version in the B. P. 0. having been 
faulty in those passages.-— £o. Year-Book. 
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Chakravarti, was held from 1 to 3 jj.in., after which Babu Umesh 
Chandra Datta expounded a number of texts from the scriptures of 
various nations. In the afternoon, Pandit Siva Narayan Agnihotri 
of Lahore delivered a discoimse, followed by a short prayer, in 
Hindi ; and after this, about an hour was devoted to the singing 
of hymns and sankirtan. 

By this time there was an immense crowd within the Hall, — upwards of 
1500 men. The galleries, the door-ways, the staircases, and every other 
available niche and comer was crammed with men. Whe n the half-an-hour’s 
time for recreation was announced, nobody seemed willing to stir. Every one 
remained in his own place, as if eagerly waiting for the renewal of the 
singing. The evening service commenc(‘d at 7 o’clock, and was conducted by 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri. The service concluded with the well-known hymn, 
“ How, oh ! how could I live without Thee ! ” 

The Annual Meeting of the Sadharan B. S. occupied the 
members during portions of three days, several adjournments being 
necessary. On the first of these days (Monday, Jan. 24) the Annual 
Report was read and adopted after slight corrections, and Babu Shib 
Chandra Deb then delivered his j)residential address, which was 
short but impressive. The following j^assages from its beginning 
and conclusion will interest English readers. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — The Annual Report just now road fills mo with 
endless gratitude to the Heavenly Father. Whe n 1 behold around me con- 
genial minds — when T see their faces beaming with spiritual joy, I feel I liavc 
not lived in vain. When I remember the days in which, as a young man, I 
knelt beside the great founder of tlio Brahmo Somaj when there was no 
regular organized Church, nay not even a single liouse of 2 >rayer dedicated to 
the One True God in the whole country, and wlu n 1 look upon this beautiful 
Hall and these hajipy faces of follow -worshipjxTS around me, my feedings are 
something that I cannot sufficiently t‘X 2 )rcss. The 2 )rogress of the last half- 
century is before me, and my thankfulness to Heaven knows no bounds. 
Though weak in body, and laden with years, the thought of the holy cause 
we have at heart, the thought of diffusing a knowledge (d the God of Infinite 
Perfection, and the fact of there being so many earnest co-adjutors, impart to 
mo an intemal strength which I cannot describe. * ♦ * 

As the objects of this Somaj may not be clearly understood, I feed called 
upon to submit to you that this Society ignores hero-worship. We believe 
that God dwells in every soul, and that it is ]>y devoutiioss and purity of life 
and by the guidance of the Divine Light within, that we gain trin^ knowledge 
of God, and not by blindly following and worshipping a man as an inspired 
teacher. Let us look upon each other as brothers and sisters, c<[ual in the 
sight of God. Let us never forget that we are not im<ler the leadership of 
any mortal. It is possible that w'O may not all he equally advanced. Let us 
consider what our deficiencies are, and do our best to make up those de- 
ficiencies by the acquisition of the inner liglit. I cannot conclude this 
address better than by quoting the emjffijitie words of Theodore Parker, 
“ Religion is the sen-ice of God by the normal use, development and enjoy- 
ment of every limb of the body, every faculty of the H2)int and every ])owor 
wo are bom to or have acquired.” 

In the course of the later nittingH, the President of the S. B. 8., 
and also the Treasurer, Babu G. C. Mahalanabish, were re-elected ; 
the Assistant -Sccretaiy during the last two years, Babu Umesh 
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Chandra Datta, was elected Secretary, and Babu Kali Sankar Sukul 
was elected Assistant-Secretary. Thirty-eight gentlemen and two 
ladies were elected by ballot to form the General Committee for 
the coming year ; the missionaries were declared ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee for the same period ; and votes of 
thanks were accorded to the engineers of the Prayer Hall, and to 
various friends and sympathizers at home and abroad. An important 
resolution was also moved by Pandit B. K. Goswami, seconded by 
Babu Nagcndra Nath Chatter ji, and after some discussion, passed 
unanimously, — “ That this meeting expresses its deep regret at 
seeing that Babu K. C. Sen and his missionaries are departing day 
by day from tlie worship of the holy immaterial God, and arc 
gradually falling into the path of idolatry ; while by abandoning 
simplicity, and introducing empty display and regal show into the 
worship of the Merciful God, they are sowing the seeds of great 
danger to the holy Brahmic Faith.” 

Besides these meetings, three special gatherings took place, (1) 
for Brahmo ladies, (2) for children, and (3) for working men. On 
Friday evening, Jan. 21, more than 120 children, with their mothers, 
assembled at 13, Mirzapur Street (the S. B. S. Office) for the Child- 
ren’s Annual Jubilee. A C’hristmas Tree, richly decorated with 
toys, was erected with the help of a few kind Christian ladies. 
The children first enjoyed play on the open terrace, after which 
they were brought down to the lower yard, where they were ranged 
in lines, the boys on one side and the girls on the other, and made 
to sing little tunes, each class in its own tuni. The singing con- 
cluded with a distribution of sweetmeats. Meanwhile the Christian 
ladies Mere busy lighting up the tree. When the children and 
their parents M'ero ushered into the room they beheld the tree, 
surmounted by a little flag bearing the favourite Brahmo motto 
“ Brahma-kripdhi kevalam'^ (God’s mercy alone availeth), — lighted 
up Muth little candles, and decorated M’ith children’s toys. When 
these MTi'e di.stributed, according to their tickets, by the Christian 
ladies, assisted by a number of Brahmo ladies and gentlemen, the 
joy of the little guests kncM’ no bounds. This is the first appearance 
of" the Christmas Tree in the Brahmo community, and it mus 
evidently quite a success. 

Another juvenile gathering Mas held on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 26. It Mns preceded by the xitsab or festival for the 
Brahmicas. 

Early in tho nioniing iquvards of 100 ladies assembled in the new Prayer 
Hall. Ibibu XTmeal\ Chundor Datta conducted Divine Seivdcc, and Pandit 
Bijoy Krishna Goswami j)r('aclitHl a sennon. Tho ladies themselves conducted 
tho singing. At about throe o’clock in the afternoon tho members of the 
Banga Iflahila Somaj [Bengal Ladies’ Association] once more began to 
assemble in tho Prayer Hall. The proco^ings commenced with a hymn and 
a short prayer. Papers were read by Miss Kadh&r^ L^ihiri and oy Romh 
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Sundari Ghosh, after which Pandit Siva Niith S^l8t^i delivered a short address 
to the ladies, showing the mission of women in every work of reform. Ha 
earnestly called upon the Brahmo ladies to carry the light they have received 
from heaven to their less enlightened sisters — to be witnesses of truth and 
sources of moral and religious influences in their own homes and their own 
neighbourhoods. After Pandit Siva Nath S^istri’s address, the ladies’ meeting 
broke oflp, and the doors of the hall w^ere thrown open to the public to come 
and witness the ceremony of the children’s gathering. The ceremony was 
quite interesting. The boys and girls were divided into separate lines, the 
former occupying the benches on the right hand of the pulpit, and the latter 
those on the left hand. After the children were seated, garlands of flowers 
were hung aroimd their necks, and each was honoured with the presentation 
of a little nosegay. After the presentation of nosegays. Pandit Siva Nath 
S&stri delivered an address to the assembled multitude and also to the children 
— dilating upon the future hopes that centred on these little happy faces, and 
also drawing attention to the Ixeavy responsibility that rests on the Sornaj on 
account of the little ones. The speech concluded with a short prayer, after 
which the children were made to sing a song composed for the occasion. 

I do not give this song, as it resembles very nearly the 
Children’s Song which I gave on page 12 of my last Year-Booky — 
sung at the S. B. S. Anniversary of 1880. The last verse of this 
year’s hymn (sung in chorus, by the boys and girls together) will 
show its purport : — 

Glory, glory, glory bo to God ! the day of woman’s good fortune is 
dawning ! sing. Oh ! sing with one accord ; hear ye women, wherever yc may 
bo placed, hear the good tidings, life is once more coining to the daughters of 
Bengal. 

On the following evening (Thursday, Jan. 27), an interesting 
discourse on Brahmo Missions was delivered by Pandit Ram Knmar 
Vidyaratna. He strongly condemned the attitude of superiority, 
and the consciousness of spiritual supremacy which some j)rcachcrs 
display, and pointed out the qualifications that should be 82 )ecially 
possessed by Brahmo missionaries. “ The true missionary of God 
is a brother unto the poor and the broken-hearted. He bends with 
brotherly sympathy beside the bed of disease ; he wipes the tears 
from the cheek of sorrow and distress ; he courts and seeks the 
sinner in his haunts of sin and misery. In every respect he is one 
of the poor and lowly.” 

Sunday, Jan. 30, was the day appointed for the special service 
for working men. 

A number of working men from the jute-factory of Bar^ihanagar, with 
our friend Babu S. P. Bknerji at their head, formed themselves into a pro- 
cession and marched from the northern -most extremity of Cornwallis Street, 
singing the name of God with one voice. They w'oro joined by members of 
the Skdhiiran Brahmo Somai, who went forward to receive these brethren. 
This whole i)arty thus formed, slowly advanced towards the now Prayer Hall, 
where an expectant crowd was waiting for their arrival. When they reached 
the compound many other voices mingled with theirs, and the scene was quite 
interesting to every one’s heart. They entered the Hall, filling it with a loud 
chorus of thanksgiving and praiso. Special Divine service was then held, and 
a sermon suited to the occasion was preached. With this the Anniversary 
Festival of the year closed. Blessed be the Lord. 
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Friends from the following places came and joined ns on the occasion of 
this festival, — L^lho^e, Dehr&dun, Jtofidpur, E&mpur HSit, D&rjiling, Lucknow, 
Eangpur, Mymensing, Dacca, Kissengunge, IMshnagar, Cuttack, £ogr&, 
PSitnfii, Sylhet, Dhubri, K&kinia, Kushti^, Goalando, Domrkon, £&gh&chr&« 
BankurS, Midnapur, T^ingail, Saidpore, Jhin^d&h&, and J&lpaiguri. — (B. P, 
Opinion, Feb. 3, 1881.) 

The various institutions belonging to the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj seem to be quietly prospering in their several lines of 
usefulness. First should be named the Calcutta congregation, 
which continues to meet every Sunday evening, and also on the first 
Sunday morning in every Bengali month. The JB. P, Opinion gives 
occasional notices or summaries of the sermons delivered at these 
services, which convey very favourable impressions of their general 
religious tone. Here arc some of the subjects of the last twelve 
months : — 


1880. 

1881. 


Nov. 21. IIow to bo established in God. 


6 .®' 1 


no obstruction to the Divine Will. 


Feb. 13. 

27. ) 
March 6. i 

March 13. 


Regeneration. 

I The growing unity of religious thought throughout the 
» ci\ulized world, — the promise of a grand Catholic 
I Theistic union comprising all nations. 

The Infinite God, the only Object of Worship. 
Dovotedness. 


The following extract is also worth gi\ing, from the second of 
the above-named discourses, — “ On offering no obstruction to the 
Divine Will.’* 

(B. P. 0,, Dec. 2, 1880.) — ^The Divine Will is always seeking a conquest 
over our heart, which we describe in the language of devout experience as the 
triumph of righteousness. Man has it in his power to present a stiff neck to 
this in-coming energy ; he has it in his power to put this Divine visitor to the 
blush, by wilfully encouraging things most hateful to it. It is a law in the 
spiritual world, repeatedly manifested in the case of every real and genuine 
regeneration, tliat the conquest of Divine Love over our he^ is proporiionate 
to our willingness for entire self -surrender. W ilf ully tolerate sin or worldliness, 
and you shut the door against the in-coming power that alone can impart life 
unto your hfo. There should be absolute preparedness on the part of man to 
bo led by this Divine energy. This is the attitude in which he should 
approach God. Like the weather-cock, he should bo ever ready to turn at 
the gentlest breath of Divine Will. Like the hands of a watch, he should be 
free from obstructing rust, so that the communicated motion may have its 
instantaneous effect. The boat to bo impelled by the wind must bo in water, 
i.o., in an clement that does not offer any obstruction to its freedom of motion ; 
it is no mysticism to speak of this spirit of entire self-surrender ; it is no 
meaningless platitude ; it is no flight of rhetoric ; it is a piece of genuine and 
well -tested spiritual experience. Such a one can justly say : — “ I am Thine, 
0 Lord, I am wholly Thine.’* May the Lord inspire us with this spirit of 
submission to Ilis Will. 


Next may be named the Students* Service, held on every 
Sunday morning throughout the academical year, except on the first 
Sunday in every Bengali month, when the Calcutta congregation 
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holds the morning service already mentioned. The first Students* 
Service for this year was held on the last day of the Anniversary 
Festival, Jan. 30, Pandit Siva Nath Sastri presiding. The subject 
of the discourse was the “ True Basis of Life.** “ The lecturer 
declared all improvements (whether spiritual, moral, social, or 
political) to be superficial, that did not spring from, or tend to 
increase, our love of God. He compared the life of a person, 
whose principles of action were not based on this spiritual and 
internal basis, the unalterable basis of faith, — to a man who had no 
foothold in the midst of a strong ciment. The single question that 
should solve every difficult problem of moral conduct was, — ‘ does 
it alienate me from my God ? * That was the crucial tost by which 
he called upon his hearers to try every case of conscience and dut)". 
Our greatest aim and highest care should be to be established in the 
love of God, to be able to hold direct and unclouded intercourse 
with Him ; and any act, any propensity, or any pleasure, that 
hinders the consummation of that blessed state, should be eschewed 
as degrading. The question of social reform viewed from this 
standpoint, resolves itself into a simple question of individual 
spiritual progress. I cannot perpetrate ot laicoiirage anything that 
is evil, because by doing so, I make myself unfit for tluit intercourse 
with the God of righteousness. I delight in reforming those evils 
because by so doing I further establish myself in that love, and my 
intercourse with the Divine Father becomes sweeter and more 
unclouded. There is no greater helper of true piety and a true 
spiritual communion, than a clear couseienee and an unclouded 
heart. In conclusion, the Pandit announced six more lectures as 
parts of the same series, (1) Salvation, (2) Morality, (3) Society, 
(4) Woman, (5) The Zenana, (6) The State. All these questions 
will be considered from the standpoint of this true basis of life,** — 
{B. P. Opinion, Feb. 3, 1881.) 

These dLscourses have all been duly delivered, besides others by 
different preachers. On two occasions the service was held at 
Fairy Hall, Dumdum, the residence of Mr. Ananda M. Bose, who 
hospitably entertained the members afterwards. 

A kindred institution is the Sanyat Sahhd or religious 
conversational meeting, which is held in all the more developed 
Somajes. The Sangat Sabhd belonging to the Sadharan B. S. of 
Calcutta is held on Sunday afternoons at 13, Mirzapxu* Street, and 
on Tuesdays at the house of some friends. Among the subjects 
disemssed this year, the following arc mentioned in the B. P. 0. : — 
(n Self-purification ; (2) Duties to our fellow- worshippers ; 

(3) Prayerfulncss ; (4) The fonns and spirit of religion ; (o) The 
ideal of right ; (6) Spiritual friendship as a help to spiritual growtli. 

Both of these Societies appear to be very u.seful for the culture 
of religious life ; but that life flows over into other channels also. 
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Special services and friendly gatherings are every now and then 
taking place among the S. H. S. Brahmos of Calcutta, and the reports 
of these meetings bear witness to a very healthy and hopeful condi- 
tion of religious activity and common enthusiasm. One of these 
meetings was especially interesting ; it was the celebration, on the 
1 4th of last May, of the third anniversary of the foundation of the 
Sadharan B. S. 

{li, r. 0., JMay 10, 1881.) —Before it was dawn, a pretty largo number of 
worshippers, both men and women, were to bo seen seated in their jdaces 
within the Prayer Hall, earnestly composing themselves in expectation of the 
spiritu.al issuf‘s of tin* day. The chanting of hymns commenced a little after 
five oVloek, and was (‘ontiniied for a little more than an hour. The morning 
service commenced at (i.8() a.m., and was (!ondtiete<l by Babii Uim‘sh Chandra 
Datta. During the course of his sennon, the minist(‘r vividly pointed out the 
great and glorious mission of the Sadharan Somaj, its nuissage of freedom and 
fraternity to all classes, men and women, cultured ]>eopl4j and the working 
poor. That portion of the sermon in which he <h*reetly appealed to the 
feminine portion of tlie corigreg?ttion, calling upon them, in the name of God, 
to lay tln'ir hands by the hands of their brethren in the work of God, was 
specially toiu*hing. The eft'ective nature of this api)eal was best manifested 
in the aft(‘rnoon, when (jiie of our girls came forward with a feeling appeal to 
her sist('rs, asking tin an to respond to the call of their brethren. This appeal 
was read before the e<)ngregation in thc‘ afternoon. 

A fin'nohii. Tin* aft^Tiioon was spent in reading anecdotes from the lives 
of great t('a<'ln*rs of mankind. Inter4‘sting ama-dotes from the lives of 
.MahoiiK't, Buddha, Tlu'odore ParkiT, and some of the early Christian 
^lartyrs were na<l. The u<‘xt half-hour was <lcvoted to the reading of short 
ancc<lot<*s from tin* history of the social* and religioiis work of the Brahmo 
Sonuij. Tin* liials and sutterings of tin* Bnihmos on account of their faith 
are nothing in compariMin with tin* tribulations of tin* <*arly Christians or of 
other martyrs, and should n(d 1 m* im*ntioned in th»' siinn* breath; but tho little 
internal histories that we possess should be carefully recorded, for they will 
form important links to our future historians. 

Afl(*r the reading of tin* anecdotes came Pandit .Siva Nath Sastri’s 
le<ture on “Why do we love the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj.” He stiirtcd 
with the (piestion, “Why do we love tin* Brahmo Somaj ‘r ” He loved the 
Brahmo .Stuna j, he stiid, fir>t, because it had s])iritually helped him at a time 
when he most urgently re<|uired lielp ; it had brought strength to him at a 
time wh«*n In* fi‘lt himsedf wiuik ; it had inspired hope in the midst of des^wir, 
and given jieaee in the inid.^t of sore atllietion of tin* spirit; st*condly, because 
all its <*nd<*avours wen; din^-t<*d to one grand aim, vi/., enabling men, 
spt cially an idolatrous race like our countrymen, to establish conscious and 
living spiritual union with God, who ahuie is the souna; of light eousness, and 
4’ons(*(juently tin* Author of our sjilv.ition. lie tirmly and strenuously dcnu*d 
the possibility of sjilvation, cxcipt through this conscious, active and spiritiuil 
eommunion with God. bkdatry he described as a mockery of worship) — mere 
shallow without the substain e‘; bi^ause worship, properly so callt*d, was 
entirely a dcM*p spiritual inti*reoursi' in its nature. Lovi; was instrumental to 
this intcr(*oui*se. Then* i*ould be no spiritual intercourse between soul and 
soul without love. But lovi* required for its growth and development one 
essential eondition, ~ it was Liberty. Then) could hi* no love without liWty. 
Liberty, in matters of piety, meant llic cheerful allmiice of reason, conscience, 
alfcetion, and faith. It is the glory of Brahmoism and the liigh privilege of 
the Brahmo Somaj to pronudo and foster this liberty. Brahmoism is 
essentially a religion of freedom; freedom from ereeds, freedom fi'om infallible 

G 
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scriptures, freedom from infallible guides, and froidom from tlio multiplicity 
of forms. The Sadhiiran Brahmo Somaj, wliich had formed a right 
conception of this glorious mission, was dear unto the leciunT’s heart, 'i'he 
Pandit concluded his discourse by expatiating on tlu* ad\'antages of the 
constitutional mode of Church Government upon wliieh the .Sadharan Brahnio 
♦Somaj was based ; how it gave an opportunity of fn'oly di‘velo])ing the 
mental and monil resources of individual members ; how it lielped tlie 
development of our sense of duty : how it secunMl the c<>-(»])eration and 
consequently the attachment of individual members : hew it produced some- 
thing like a balancing of power in the body itself, tlu'reby lessening tin; 
chances of injustice and untruth; liow it b'uded towards tlu* creation of an 
able experienced bod}'^ of workers, wliich in reality foniied the true power of 
a community or a nation. 

Eiemnij. — Snukirtan commenced after the lecture. A few new liymns 
were composed for the occasion. The singers came and sat on tin* tloor before 
the pulpit, and began to sing with great enthusiasm. It was th(‘ calm hour of 
evening twilight. The heautiful and .spaciems hall riMUinded witli their 
combined voices. Every one must have been deo2)ly stirred up. Seareely 
were the hymns over than the evtaiing service hegaii. It was conductetl hy 
Pandit Siva Xi'ith Sastri, 

One of the ju’oininent features of tlie Sadharan H. S. is its 
cordial recognition of the equal value of both and the eanu'sl 

desire on the part of the men to carry their feiuali' relatives with 
them in the pur.snit of enlture and freedom. Sonu' vi'i v gcuniim* 
progress is being made in this direetion by the two-fold Society of 
ladies known as the Brahniica Somaj ;whi(*h is (‘xelusively for 
Brahino ladies; and the Banga ^fahila Somaj or Bengal lia(lii‘s’ 
Association, in which the same ladies are joined by non-Bralinio 
members. The ladies meet every week ; two da^s in each monlli 
being allotted to jirayer-meetings, — one da\ to tin* reading of 
original papers, follo^ved by disen.^sion, — and one day to a social 
gathering, at wliich interesting pieces of jmhlie lu ws on various 
subjects are read aloud, and scientific lcctun‘s an' deIi^'cr(‘d, with 
occasional illustrations or cxjieriments. The iifsah of this Associa- 
tion, held on the 2(ith January 1881, has already lu'cii mentioned : 
and wc learn from tlie fuller account in tlie Bdmuhitdhimj Patnhn, 
that all the music, instrumeutal and vo(*al, at lioth the morning 
find evening services, was perfornu'd by the ladit's, who had 
also composed some of tlie liMinis— “ and these wert* vi'i x 
beautiful.’’ The Bdmdhodhiny adds a few i'lu'ouraging details 
from the Secretary’s Uejiort, recording donations of money and 
hooks from friends in India and England, and the issue of a hook 
by the As.sociation — ^’‘Sarala Nifi Bdt [ Easy Moral Beadings^/’ 
which was noticed in my last Year-Book. At an adjourned meeting 
held on Feb. 5, the annual Imsiness of the Association was con- 
cluded, — Mrs. A. M. Bose being elected Ibesident, and Miss 
Kadamhini Bo.se and Mrs. U. C’. Datta, Secretaries for the coming 
year; and, a fortnight later, the //. P. O, jmhlislied an (‘xcelhnt 
progi^amnic for the year’s work which had been sketched by the 
Ladies’ Committee. 
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All efforts made in India for the improvement of women are 
lU'cessarily made under j^reat difficulties, and this little Association, 
ill which so large a proportion of what is done is originated and 
carried out hy the ladies themselves, occupies a j^osition that is very 
rare, if not unicpie. A little glimjise into that position is afforded 
l)y an incident ot' the present year. Mrs. J. 11. Knight, an English 
lady wlio liad been intimately connected with the Association, 
being about to return to England, the Bengali ladies gave her a 
farewell reccjition. It began with a song ; then, the President 
having welcomed Mrs, Knight, the SecretaiT, Miss K. Bose, read a 
Bengali addrc'ss to her, of wliich Miss B. I^ihiri read an English 
translation. Mrs. Knight, who was much moved by the address, 
then read a rejily in English which was translated into Bengali by 
Miss S. P. B()S(‘. 1 give the Ladies’ Address in full. 

{If. P. 0., ]\lar< h 17, 18S1.)- Bc'ar Madam, — This day, the members of 
tin* l>(‘iigal Ijadies Association liavt.* mot together to offer you their heart-felt 
gratitude rm the i‘ve of your de])arture from India. Wc are unable to repay 
lli(* debt of obligation you liav(‘ laid us under. From the time this 
Association was established, you liave been taking special interest in its 
welfan\ '^'on liave materially ludped this Association by your presence, 
advice, and pec uniary aid, as well as promoted its objects by various other 
m<‘ans. The readine>s with Avhich you liave joined in all our proceedings, 
and the sympathy you have always manifested in them, have stimulated our 
energies, and glad<lencd our hearts. 

On your departure from India, the Association will bo deprived of the 
pr(‘scnce of on«‘ of its best and warmest friends. You not only looked ujion 
this Association with an affectionate eye yoiu*self, but tried your best to make 
other sisters of yournativ<* country intcrc.st<‘d in its w’clfare; and the Associa- 
tion isha]»py to say that in this attempt you have succeeded to a great extent. 
'J'hougli we are great lo^er^> by your leaving this country for your native land, 
yet our ho])e is that w (' will not altogetluT be deprived of your help : for our 
< onvi«‘tion is strong that you will not ceas<‘ to look after tin* interests of this 
Assoeiation, even when you are in England. From what w e have seen of you, 
it is improbabh* that yoii w ill ever forget the women of Bengal, for whoso 
benefit Jind imiuoveinent you have been trying for so many years ; that the 
imagt^s of tliost* si.sters of Ih'iigal w’hose deplorable londition has touched 
your temb r heart i‘an ever be obliterated from your memory, though continents 
ami seas .shall intervene betwven you and them. 

Our heart -b*lt j>i*ayer is, may God be a constant gam'd of you and yours 
in tin* futun* ; and may He grant you a safe voyage home. In bidding you 
farewell, w f* wish >'ou a long, haiipy, useful, and pi'osperous career at home. 

'I'bc fallowing passages in Mrs. Knight’s reply bear a testimony 
to the Bengali ladies wliich should not be omitted. 

It is tnu* that I havi* felt a keen interest in your Association, of which I 
am proud to lx* a im*ml)<*r, from its first initiation. I rejoice in and congratu- 
late you upon tin* progress it has made. If that progress lias been less ranid 
than' some of your advisers desire, I believe it to be thoroughly sound, and I 
think you have shewn great judgment in waiting until you coidd carry with 
you thV* heartv assent of the large majority of yum* members. 

I must always oontinue to feel a vivid interest in the Association, with a 
very kc('n regi*et that I can no longer be present at its meetings which I have 
so luueh enjoyed. I hope that some xnembei-s will correspond with me, that I 
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may feel that the hond between us is not broken by al)senco. T hope also to 
see the works issued by tlie Society. 

I leave India with a heavy heart ; it lias been to iiui a happy lioiuc^ for 
many years, and could 1 choose my lot, I would stay among its pcopl(\ 

As it is, your images will indeed bti constantly witli me, and my hapi)i('st 
horn's those in wliich 1 can be of service* to the friends 1 biave hen*, struggling 
so bravely to help each other forward. 

Other English ladies do feel a friendly interest in your ettbrls, and 
would gladly help, if they saw the way. T confidently hope that each y(*av 
will see nuirked progress in your Association, and in your fri(*ndly n*lations 
with Englishwomen. 

The J5. P, O. has given rejiorts of several of the other social 
gatherings held during the past year by tliis Association, among 
which may be mentioned the meeting on its second annual 
foundation-day, July J30, 1881. 

(71. P. O., August 11, 1881.) — A large iiumlKa- of the lady memhers w(*re 
present, including a few Eur()pi‘an ladies and a numher of gentlemen ])o(]i 
native and European, who w'ere invited as visitors. Tlie i)rocei‘dings eom- 
ineneed with a liymn sung hy some of our girls, and a short j)i“iyer oftenMl 
]*y Mrs. Bose, the President for the last year. Then the President (‘xidaiiied 
in a short and appropiiate speech the ohji‘ets of thi* Association, and the 
progress rnadi* by it uj) to tliis time. The substance »)f tin; spe(*eh was after- 
wards communicated in English, In* ^Ir. Bose, to the Knglisli portion of the 
audienee. ]Miss Kadambini Bose also r('ad a j>aper explaining tla* objects of 
the Association, and calling for gr(‘uter sympathy aufl et»-operation. 'j'hen* 
were recitals of verses by some of the girls, wliicli gave tlie j)art\ some 
aiiiusomcnt. The proceedings eon<*luded with a hymn specially composed h li- 
the occasion. All the ladies, both Euroiu-an and native, were served with 
refrt'shments. 

Last year, Kabu Sasij)ada Banerji of Banihanagar ottered a 
pri/e of 20 rupees for the best Kssay on “ The Model Housewife” 
i)y a Brahmi(*a lady. It was to he didy certified by a Bralimo 
gentleman,” and sent before tlie end of December to tin* Secretary 
of the Bengal Ladies’ Association. The ])rize was gained by a 
young widow, Srimati Parvati Bose, and her essay (the only om* 
sent in) ha.s appeared in the Bdmdhodhiny Vatrihd for Mandi, 1881. 

Three young ladies connected with tin* Sadharan B. S. have 
tiiken good places at the last Examination of the (’alcutta 
University. In the Entrance Examination, Miss Kamini Sen jiassi'd 
in the First Division and Miss S. P. Bose in tin* Second ; while 
Miss Kadambini Bose passed the First Arts lOxamination in tlu* 
Third Division. These three candidates were .;ent up from tlie 
BetluiiK* School. 

Altogether, the Brahmieas of (’aleutta have worked w(*ll 
during tlie past year, and tlieir future is hojK'ful. 

Next, as to general education. There has been a very earnest 
desire to establish a regular hoarding-school for Brahmo ehildren 
in C’alcutta, and preliminary stexis were taken last wiutc'r for this 
object, but the scheme luis not yet been brought to completion. 
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Meanwhile the Committee of the Ladies’ Association intend to open 
a class for (diildren, where “ lessons will be f^iven from time to time 
on Natural History, as well as on moral subjects.” 

In November 1879, a little Sunday School for boys was opened 
by some of the junior members of the Sadhfiran 11. S. at the 
premises of the “City School” in 13, Mirzapur Street, where 
instruction in moral subjects Mas rej>;ularly imparted. This school 
has been steadily kept up, and the authorities of the “ City School ” 
have kindly supplied the teachers with a stock of books suited for 
the work. On the 4th of December 1880, the first annual 
examination of this Sunday School Mas held by Babu Umesh 
Chandra Datta, Mdicii fifteen boys presented themselves. Written 
(piestions Merc put, to M'hich the boys gave M ritten ansMxrs, — on 
such subjects as these ; — “ Conscience ; the difference betM'een 
])recept and example ; tlie evils of anger ; humility as a quality of 
character ; and the M'isdom of keeping proper company.” 

But these brief notes of educational attempts made by the 
S. B. S. Brahiuos of Caleuttii should be supplemented by some 
a(‘Count of their Mork in a field beyond their omii community. I 
mentioned in my last Year-Book (p. 24) the marked success of the 
“ (’ity School,” ‘opened in January 1879 for the higher education of 
boys.* Of the eight gentlemen M'ho compose the School Committee, 
seven are leading members of the Sadharan B. S. (the eighth being 
an active-minded B. A. avIio does not belong to the Brahmo 
community) ; the President is Mr. Ananda il. Bose, M.A., and the 
Secretary,* Babu Umesh ('handm Datta, B.A. Troin the Second 
Annual Report of the School, published on the occasion of the 
second annual distribution of prizes to the ])oys, August 28, 1881, 
I condense the folloM'ing summary of its condition and progress. 

The City School Mas established (in January 1879) at 13, 
Mirzapur Street, but oM'ing to the increase in the number of 
students, as Mell as the large size of some of the classes, additional 
rooms Mere secured at 45, Beniatola Lane. Endeavours are noM' 
being made to purchase or build a large house for the school, so as 
to avoid the inconvenience of occupying tM’o separate houses. 

The teaching staff consists of 'tMdity gentlemen. “Most of 
them cond)ine considenible experience in teaching M’ith their 
educational attainments and high chameter,” and “ the thanks of 
the C’ommittee are due to them for their devoted labours, and their 
earnest, intelligent, auid conscientious M'ork on behalf of those 
entrusted to their care.” The school has tM’o departments, the 
English Department, consisting of eight classes, and the ^ emacular 
Department, consisting of five classes. During the past year, the 
school authorities held a Quarterly Examination of the boys of the 
three first classes, and, in addition, two Genenil Examinations of all 
the classes, viz., the Half-Yearly and the Annual. In connection 
with the latter. Special Examinations were held in English, 
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Mathomaties, Soionco (Physiology and Astronomy), Drawing,*, and 
Gymnastics. 

At the Calcutta Ihiivcrsity Entrance' Ivxamination of last 
Avintcr, out of 27 students wlio went up from this s(*hool, 24 ])assed : 
1) in the First, l.*3 in tlie Second, and 2 in the 4'hird Division. Of 
tlioso placed in the First Division, two boys obtained Government 
scholarshij)s of ten ru])ees each, and two other hoys, who stood 
next in order of merit, have each been rewarded with a scholarshij) 
of five rupees (per month; from the S(*hool h'uud. ^Vs re^-ards the* 
number of students passed in the Kntrance I‘]xamination, tlie (’ity 
School stands third amon^- tlu* nunuTous schools in tlu' town 
and suburbs of Cahmtta. From the ^'erna^•ular Department 
one ])oy was M*nt up for the Middle Class VeriKuadar l^xamination, 
and he stood 1 2th in ord(*r of miail amon^- those' who ])a^sed it 
successfully. 

In addition to the ordinary classes tor general study, sj)(‘(*ial 
classes have been opened for Drawin; 4 *, Music, Seii'uci', and (iym- 
uastics. The Annual lleport ^ives a d(‘taile<l account of (*ach. and 
then proceeds as follows. 

Saeli lias been tlie inetliod by wliii-li int«‘llr( tual aiul jOiysical iMliiration 
has }k‘(‘U sought to be imparted to the l»ov^ of tliis Selioul. Jbit the inslitation 
would have failed in om* of its main objoets if it ]ia<l .stop[M*d hero, and no 
steps had b(‘<-n taken to ^’ive moral tiainim^ to tin* stiideiits. 'Die (V>mmitte<* 
had strongly bdt from (he (tutsid that the <‘\istin.n’ system of (Mbieat ion was 
dofeetive, and, in not a tVw iiistaneos, pn)dueti\o of sail results, owini; to no 
efforts beiiii*' inadf to awaken and appeal to the moral nature of tho.Ne unil(*r 
iiistrnetion, and to strengthen tlieir eharaetia-. Special attention has a<‘eovd- 
inf^Iy b(*en trivial to this siibjeet alonir with a stiiet enfoieemeiit of diseipline. 
The ('ommittee are ^'lad to ol)serve that in sj)ile of tlilbeiilties in tluur way, 
they havi* been enableil on the whole to bettei the tone and eharaeter of the 
boys eommitteil to th<*ir ehaiire ; and in not a few instances they have been 
encouraged by eoinmuniejitions from jr^uaidians tliankiuL*’ thi'in for the im- 
provement they, the guardians, liad obseived in the ebaraet«*r and eonduet 
of their wards. 

The followdn*^ method has been adopted for tin' purpose of moinl trainine*, 
which it is hardly necessary to sjiy has been of a strii tlv nnseetarian eliaraetc*!'. 
One* hour in the week is specially M‘t aj>art witli a view to inijm-ss the minds 
of the pupils wdth examples of inonil exeelleiiee , and in the lower elas.ses, 
nice anecdotes and stories with <rood morals aie narrated to the hoys, and 
attempts made to open their eyes to different m<»ral lessons to tlie ii<*ees.siiy 
of forming ^ood habits and a<*<piirin,ir an unhlemi.sheil elianieter. In the 
higher classes, examples from the lives of eminent lienefaetors of the 
human ra<a* in various departinruits of progre-'S, ainl of heroic sufhuers in tin* 
cause of Truth, arc held uji for imitation, and steps taken to generate a 
healthier tone of mind amongst tin* pupils, over ainl above tin* eonstant 
attempts made, to impress their minds with (piestions of importance, as iln'v 
ai*is(‘ collaterally in the coursij of their studies. Jlesides this, seviunl elubs 
for tin* improvemi'iit of Ixjys have been established, in which subjects (d* 
impoi-tanee are freely <lis4*ussed, and much general information inij>arted to 
the l)oys. All th^'se institutions are jiresided over by the teachers of tin* 
School. A Sunday Sidiool is regularly held at tln^ juemises of tin's Sr-hool 
[as previously mentioned : Kn. Yenr^Book\ consisting of two chissc's, at 
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wliich in addition to the boys of tliis School, boys from other institutions arci 
also pormittrd to attend. Instrurtion on moral subjects is imparted, and the 
boys are made to take notes of tlu*ir lessons. Jtcj^ular (‘xaininations are h(‘ld 
in Vonneetioii with the Sunday School. 

bhirtlier ondenvours art' made for the improvement of the 
pupils of the (Ity School by monthly reports of the attendance, 
proj^ress and conduct of each boy, which are sent to his j^uardians, 
a blank column bein^ left in each re])ort to be filled uj) by the 
o-nardian with any remark or su<»:<:;estion he mij^ht wish to make. 
Teachers’ (N)nferenccs an* also held from time to time, with a view 
to enable the teachers to exchange ideas and to discuss toj^ether 
(questions of im])ortanc(‘ relatin**- to their work. A Library has 
also been established in the s(‘hool, for which, in addition to many 
neci'ssary books of reference, a fairly lar^e number of books have 
been imrchased, sonu* j^ivin^ general information and some ^ivinjj^ 
instructive moral lessons. A lar«;e mimber of the students have 
taken advantage of this library. Kortnip;htly lectures on general 
s\d)jects have been delivered since the IHth of .Vpril last, by 
various j^entlemen of different (h*nominations, Hindu, llrahmo, 
Methodist, and An^li(‘au. Thc*se lectures have been very well 
attended, many students from other instit\itions in C’alcutta 
re; 4 *ularly joining’ the audience. Finally, the school authorities, 
(‘ucoura^ed by the succi'ss which had already attended their efforts, 
have addl'd to the institution a hij;her department, entitled the 
City (V)lle;;e,” which was opened on the 17th of January last, 
and has been affiliated to the (’alcutta University up to the standard 
of the First Arts Examination. Every arran,i»ement was made for 
carrying on tin* work of I'ducation in an efficient and satisfactorv 
maimer : and although the C’olh'ge was opened suddenly in January 
without any jirevious notice, more than oO students joined the 
First Year’s (lass in the course of a short time. The whole 
institution reflects tlie highest credit u])on its founders and 
su]>j)orters. 

'rhe Mission Work of the Sadharan lhahmo Somaj continues 
to be steadily carried on. The strain whicii it imjioses upon the 
physical jiowers of the three princijial missionaries is so great that 
one or other of them is fretpiently prostrated by illness : but 
they persevere nevertheless. I'he long-planned Mission (’lass was 
also ojieiu'd last November, with two students who are being trained 
for mission work : and many membiTs of the S. Ik S. whose chief 
occupations an* secular, continue (as mentioned last year) to exert 
themselves in various ways for the spread of Jlrahmoism. Of the 
regular operations of the ordained S. Ik S. Missionaries, the 
following is a brief outline, 

Pandit Hijoy Krishna (loswami, early in 1881, went out on a 
long missionary tour in Ifengal. He has also jiaid a few visits to 
k’alcultu. Ihit^ as most of the salient iueideuts of liis work relate 
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accurately, and that the materials of my last Year-Book were 
unfairly manipulated. He opens his case thus (Sunday Mirror^ 
Feb. 6, — “ Miss Collet’s Year-Book for 1880. — I.”) : — 

The quiet though somewhat ill -concealed assumption on which the Year- 
Book for 1880 proceeds, is that all the Brahmo Somaj es in the country, 
numbering 130 according to the compiler, have deserted Mr. Sen. Ho is left 
with “ his little coterie,” with whose “ proceedings and writings ” she 
challenges the public in her preface “ to compare the records of the other 
Somajes*' given in the Year-Book. If she hfid, instead of giving from these 
metaphorical ‘‘writings and proceedings” distortc'd, disjointed quotations 
specially calculated to mystify and prejudice European opinion, given a fair 
number of extracts, showing the princijdcs held and propagated by the 
Brahmo Somaj [ho probably means the B. S. of India] ; if, instead of kindly 
complimenting me on “ the refined and intellectual ” nature of my explana- 
tions of Keshub’s doctrines, she had been but half as pnietically just or 
generous to me as she has been to others, by reproducing at least some of my 
explanations, a comparison of tlio kind she courts would have been possible. 
But it is now impossible, because she hlls scores of ))ages with the smallest 
type recording th(' details of the proceedings and literary prf)ductions of Mr. 
Ben’s opponents, which lie before her “in rich superabundance,” while a few 
contemptuous paragraphs are considered enough to dispose of “the undis- 
guised blasphemy ” of the Brahmo Somaj of India. 

On the other hand, the Sunday Mirror^ on the 9tli of January, 
1881, before the General Conference had taken up the subject, gave 
an editorial review of the book which, although entirely condemning 
it in other respects, made these notable admissions as to my selection 
of facts. 

The most interesting portion of her book seems to b(^ that in whidi she 
is good enough to speak of us ; an<l it is interesting, not because' she utt(‘rs 
any words of praise, — for these ar<* very mrely given, — but Ix'causo she 
presents us hero with what she considers to be the most objectionable features 
of our movement, which we, however, think to bo most essential and valuable 
to faith. As wo go thi'ough those little extracts wliich are to condemn us, 
and re^id the writer’s comments thereon, wo ar(* led to exclaim — “ Bah ! Why 
has she not given the jiublic more such extracts and shown us in our trm'r 
colours ? We should like to be pilloried if only we were truly represented.” 

. . . . The only seiwico wo c^in reasonably expect her to do is that she 

will go on presenting our best, or, as she thinks, our worst things to the 
British public, and wo dare say the very novelty of our doctrines will claim 
for them a docent hearing at last. 

Thus the very passages which the Pklitor perceives me to have 
regarded as displaying “ the most objectionalile features of our 
movement,” are approvingly recognized by him as “ most essential 
and valuable to faith,” and he hopes that I will “ go on presenting 
our best, or, as she thinks, our w'orst things to the British public.” 
Such a testimony, from such a (piarter, to the reiiresentative character 
of my selections, offers a very significant contradiction to Mr. 
Mozumdar’s charges on that score. 

Nevertheless I frankly own that the comparative brevity of my 
Section put my readers at this disadvantage, that it left imtouchcd 
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the question whether what was given might be in any way modified 
by what was omitted. No doubt this left me open to a certain 
amount of suspicion, which would have been avoided had I given a 
full compilation of original papers, as I did in my Year-Booh for 
1878. Whether such a compilation should have been made last 
year, I cannot say ; but it must certainly be attempted now, if we 
wish to undei'stiind the present state of parties in the Brahmo 
Somaj. The position which the B. 8. of India has assumed during 
the last twelvemonth is so peculiar that no brief summary can 
repre.sent it, and no description by an outside hand could escape the 
suspicion of over-colouring. 1 shall therefore extract from the 
Somaj’s own organs a chronological series of its chief manifesta- 
tions, printing nearly all of these in full. After this will follow a 
Summary of Provincial Reports for the year, in which the reception 
accorded by the Provincial Somaj es to the “ New Dispensation ” 
will form a special feature. When the evidence on both sides has 
thus been brought up to date, I shall examine Mr. Mozumdar’s 
literary defences of Mr. Sen and his critique of myself, and answer 
both to the best of my ability. 

I commence my chronological series wdth the complete report 
of the General (Conference held at the Anniversary of 1881, in 
which the history of last year w'as recapitulated from the B. S. of 
Indians own j)oint of view . This wdll, I hope, supplement the 
omissions in my j)revious reports of the same period, and will bring 
down the narrative to the beginning of 1881, at wdiich point I 
take it uj). 


Gkneiial Conference of the Brahmo Somaj of India. 

{^Sunday Mirror ^ January 23, 1881.) 

The Annual Conference of the Brahmo Somaj of India was held on 
Thursday, the 20th iiist^int, at the Albert Hall, Babii Keshub Chimder Sen 
in the cliair. 

The proceedings began with a short pnxyer and hymn. 

A report of the last year was read. The following is a summary of the 
loading ovamts of that period : — 

The Anniversary , — The year began witli the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Brahmo Somaj . The festival lasted for liftcen days, and drew to it several 
thousands of persons from all classes of the community. On the 25th January, 
tlie utsah was held, in the course of which the minister announced the birth of 
the New Dispensiition. On the 24th the minister delivered his Town Hall 
lectun' on “ God -Vision in the Nineteenth Century,'^ and on the 26th there 
was a monster gathering at the Beadon Park. Babu ProtSip Chunder 
ISIozumdiir answeriHl the question “Will the Brahmo Somaj lasth’* in a 
sennon delivered in the Brahma Mandir. There w’erc two other open-air 
meetings — one h(dd on tlio maidan on the 17th, and the other at Mullik*s Ghat 
on the 21st. The Theological Institution formally opened its session on the 
15th, when Babus Keshub Chunder Sen, Prot5p Chunder Mozumd5r, Rev. 
C. H. A. Dali, and Babu Krishna Bihari Sen spoke. In all these gatherings 
the att('ndance might be reckoned on the whole at a figure ranging between 
ten to twelve thousand persons. 
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The Communion with Saints , — ^Tho Anniversary definitely prepared our 
minds for the groat enterprise which made this year remarkable in the history 
of the Brahmo Somaj. The eclectic dispensation announced at the beginning 
of the year necessitiited the systematic study of the great leaders who had hjft 
their stamp uj)on the world of thought, and a rcispoctful attcmipt to imbibe 
the spirit wliich had n ndi'rc'd them immortal. It was imperative on our part 
that this study and this attempt should bt‘ conducted with tlie fervour and 
solemnity which btdonged to a religious undertaking, and thus the enterprise 
in question truly became a pilgrimage. These pilgrimages, which were eight 
in number, were hi*ld in the minister’s residence, and were hikeii part in by 
all the missionaries, and those Brahmos wJio were closely identified with their 
work. They were held mostly in the worship -room, and on one occasion in 
his study, whore surrounded by book-shelves, loaded with the wisdom of ages, 
and in the midst of litemry associations, they communed with Socrates. The 
following saints were visited on the dates specified against their names ; — 

IMoscs,— 22nd Februiary. 

Socrates, — 7th IVIarch. 

Sakya, — 14th March. 

The llishis, — 21st March. 

Christ, — 8th August. 

IMahomod, — 19th September. 

Chaitanya, — 26th Scpttmibcr. 

Scientific men, — 3rd October. 

Open-air Gatherings , — Vublic demonstrations of the New Dispensation 
took a variety of forms during the last year. Twice did the ministtu’ address 
thousands at the Beadon Park. On the first occiision tlie attendance numbered 
about five thousand persons. 

Another meeting, held at the same place, was attended with still greater 
results. The success attained on these two occasions proved the irresistible 
nature of the charms wliich the New Dispensation began already to exorcise 
upon the minds of our countrymen. With a better system and a still more 
eft'ectivo organization, th<‘sc meetings; might achieve wondtu’s. Another ojam- 
air meeting was held on the maidan, and here the scene presented was striking. 
With the flags of the New Dispensiition streaming in the air on all sides, and 
the curious admixture of Native with English modes of procedure, the 
gathering seemed to be an attempt to sit on the very lieart of civilization, and 
force it to throb in unison with the will of the Almighty. A fourth meeting 
w'as held at the house of Babu Nunda Lai Bose, of Bagbazar, at which several 
hundreds were present. 

Missionat y Expeditions , — Two expeditions were undertaken in the course 
of the last year. One was on the occasion of the anniversary, and the other, 
shortly afterwards, as far as Burdwan. (Jn the 28th of January the expedition 
started in a steam launch, the party consisting of above fifty people, Ix'sidcs 
ladies and children. It ri‘ach(‘d Utterparah aftiT dusk. TlH*re was Sankirtan 
at the houses of the w'cll -known Zemindars, Babus Joykissen Mukerji, 
Il^ijkissen Mukerji, Harihar ^lukcrji, and Bijaikissen Mukerji. The kirtan 
was over by 9.30 p.m., and the j>arty returned to town at midnight. 

On the 16th February last there was an expedition to Burdwan. Tlie 
party in this instance consisted of twenty -three soldiers. As soon as they 
reached the station, the flags were unfurled and the Singing Missionary 
commenced Sankirtan, On the way a number of Hindus came and prostrated 
themselves before the procession, and applied the dust of the street to their 
heads with the greatest reverence. The next day thcj expeditionary force 
started with flags, trumpets, mridangs and cymbal and a large following. 
Upwards of fifteen hundred people were gathenid to hear the address of tho 
IMmister. The party returned to Calcutbi tho next morning. There was 
kirtan singing in tho railway from Burdwan to tho metropolis lor nearly throo 
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years [hours] and a half. There was groat excitement among the passengers 
in the carriage, some of whom actually joined the cjiorus. 

Theological Institution. — The following lectures, besides those delivered 
by the Minister, were delivered : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7 . 


Subjects. 


Lecturers. 


Comparative Method as applied to Religion 

New Dispensation 

Fine Arts 

Christ 


Sakya Muni 

Nature and attributes of God 

Nature of Man 


. . , . K. B. Sen. 
....P. C. M. 
....P. C. M. 
....C. H. A. D. 
....P. C. M. 
....P. C. M. 
....P. C. M. 


The average attendance was a hundred. If greater regularity were 
ensured, the institution would bo a source of great good. In connection with 
this may be mentioned the establishment of a select class consisting of the 
most prominent pupils of the Theological Institution, who receive a systematic 
training upon all subjects bearing upon Theistic philosophy. Several groups 
have been formed, each of which is entrusted with a special branch of study. 
The pupils are not encouraged to read at random ; in fact, they read only such 
books or passtigos as are pointed out to them, the object being to develop in 
them a habit of thinking. As each puj)il has his own subject to study, the 
speciality in each case may bo productive of the best results. The minister 
gave them a number of questions, and these have been fairly answered by many 
of them. 

The Brahma Tract Society. — This Society was organized to bring the 
utterances and wTitings of the minister more regularly and systematically 
before the public. Since its esbiblishment, it has brought out 5 English 
tracts, 27 monthly [P weekly], and 3 monthly numbers of the Sebak's Nibedan 
[‘‘the Servant’s Appeals”], being the Bengali sennons preached in the 
Brahma Mandir. It has many other works in the press which will most 
probably be issued before the anniversary day. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Ist vol. of ” Keshub Chunder Sen in England.” The total receipts 
up to date amounted to lls. 658, and the expenditure to Rs. 245, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 440. 

Bidhdn Bharat and other Publications. — The most important and by far 
the most interesting publication of the year was the “ Bidhan Bharat” or the 
Epic of the New Dispensjition. The sterling merits of this work have been 
noticed in the press. It is a large, uncompleted epic, detailing with all the 
elegance and eloquence of language wdiich the sublimity of the subject 
demanded, the various modes of God’s manifestations in this w^orld, those 
modes culminating in the Now' Dispensation. The gifted author has done 
much to enrich the Theistic literature of the day ; but if all his other works 
were destroyed, and the ” Bidhim Bh&rat” remained even in its uncompleted 
state, th(‘ro w'ould bo enough to make his name dear and popular to the 
Thoists of Bengal. 

The most popular of our w'orks seems to bo the Brahma Sangit. It has 
already passed through four editions, there being also extra numbers and 
supplements published from time to time. The Brahma Sangit is never in 
lack of purchasers. 

The Mission. — There w'oro 15 gentlemen in Calcutta and 6 at Dacca, 
regularly employed in and living entirely upon Mission w'ork. 

Sddhaks. — This order w'as instituted to enable a number of souls to 
engage themselves in mission work witliout renouncing secular work. 14 
gentlemen were ordained last year, of whom 4 assisted in the Mission Work. 
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Mlssiom7*y Work , — The greatest amount of missionary activity was 
manifested during the period under review. All round India our Missionaries 
carried the flag of the New Disponstition. On tlie 16th April, the minister 
and our brethren, Babus Prot&i) Ghunder Mozumdar, Kanti Chunder flitter, 
and W. N. Gupta, wont to Naiiii Tal, wliere op(‘n-air meetings were hold with 
the greatest success. Bhai Protap Chunder JMozumdar delivered one or two 
important hjctures in English, and the minister delivered one in Hindi and 
another in English. The way in which they wore received by the residents 
of Naini Tal and the ^dharia affords another proof of the growing popularity 
of our movement. ()ur fiiends were publicly entertained, and cordial 
addresses of welcome were given. On that occasion tlie minister and Bln'ii 
Prot(ip Chunder Mozumdar entei-tained their audiences with iHiadings from 
Shakespeare and Tennyson, 

In the east, Bhiii Banga Chunder lioy led his forlorn hope with more 
than the expected amount of success. Through the bl<‘ssing of God, a nucleus 
has been fonned for the future ('hurch of the New Hispensiition in Eastern 
Bengiil, a number of earnest devotees liaving orgiinized tht*mselves into a 
community and affiliated it with the Brahmo Somaj of India. The small 
church is still without a local habitation, and it is liop(‘d this w*ant will be 
removed ere long. The Eastern Bengal Pai-ty never lacked in ztial or earnest- 
ness. It organized expeditions to the Mofussil, and carrit‘d on missionary 
operations with a vigour which needs no comment. Its monthly organ, the 
Banga Bamihu, is well conducted, and the ability witli whicli one of its 
leading members discusses questions connected wdth tlu) j)resent-day contro- 
versies show's that there is no lack of intellect in the movement. 

Bhfd Trailokya Nath SanyCd visited Muddoporc, Giridi, Htizfiribfigh, 
Ktmchi and Puruliah, and in the course of his tour htdd open-air meetings, 
and delivered lectures. At one of these places, lie introduced the system of 
Kathdkatd or recitation of well-known stories w’hich he has since carried out 
w’ith signal success. In Calcutta, he gave one on the Asceticism of Chaibinya, 
and the w'ay in which he acquittt'd hiimsclf convinced us that with a little 
more steady eft’ort these recitations might introduce a powerful elemt,‘nt in the 
system of our military operations. 

Bhai Aghoro Nath Gupta visited Kontiii and Balasore, and his w'ork may 
be judged of from the report received from him. 

Bh{ii Dina Nath IMozumdiir travelled over Bcliar. 

Another most indefatigable w’orker on the mission field w’as Bhai Amrita 
LM Bose. Beginning his oi>erations near town, he carried a small cxpotlition 
through the Sonthal districts. Unfortunately his ignorance of the Sonthali 
dialect stood as an obstacle in the w'ay, and tin* attempt to inlluencti them had 
to Ixj given up for the time. He then visited Ihirdwan, Tirhut, Bfinkipore, 
Buxtir, and Ghazipore, and turned his .steps to the south where he visih^d 
Bangalore and Madras. Ueturiiing to Calcutta he set out again for Simla, 
from whence he ^laid a round of visits to the Muni HilLs, Umballa Canton- 
ments, Lahore, Kawul l^indj, Mean Mir, Amrit.sar, Jullundur, Ludiunfi, 
UmbaM city, iSecundrab{id, Agra and Allahabad. He thus travelled in his 
last tour only over 7,o00 miles of railway, and over hundreds of miles of roa<ls 
by bullock carts, horse dak, tonga or ekka. He spoke in Hindi, Bongidi, and 
English, and addressfxl Bengalis, Beharis, Hindustjinis, Panjabis, and 
IVIadrksis. WherevcT he went his reception was cordial, the most respectable 
inhabitants in some places vying with each other in according him welcome. 
He has been able to establish a Brahmo Homaj at SimKi, and most probably 
there will be one at UmbMlk. 

The lust gentleman whose missionary operations require notice is Bhai 
Protkp Chunder Mozumdkr. 
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It will bo seen from the above that all the Presidencies and principal 
prt)vinces of the Empire were visited last year ; and that more people have 
]u;ard of the New Dispensation than was possible by any other means of 
missionary activity. 

It may bo asked what has been the reception of the tidings of the New 
Dispensation among those whom our Missionaries have visited. It would bo 
wrong to say that all those who heard them understood their utterances. 
Put it would be no exaggeration to say thjit wherever they wont they were 
rec^eived with resjioct, and their words heard with attention. In most places, 
no decline was visible in the influence or prestige enjoyed by the Brahmo 
Soiuaj of India. Those which were most hostile to our movement were found 
to have rcLaxed their severity, and man}’’ have since formally admitted our 
IMissionarics into their places of worship. 

Ihe following iSomajes wore ('stablished last year: — Itashra, Gontai, 
Danton, Dacca Branch of the Bnibrno Somaj of India, Dhubri, Khulncah, 
Jvalia, Dowlutpore, Senhati, Puruliah, Rangoon, Simla, Dinapore. 

Puhlic Opinion . — In India there has Ixion some improvement in the tone 
in wliich our movement is spoken of. The utte rances of the Press have lost 
much of their sting, and the lamentable indulgence in personality and abuse 
has also declininl a litth'. But it cannot be said that we have got enough 
friends in tlu* l*r<-ss. Tin? Statenman has done much to elevate public tone in 
this resp('ct. Its articl(‘S on tin* Brahmo 8omaj are markt'd with «a liberality 
that challenges admiration. The thanks of the Brahmo Somaj are due to 
that journal for th(' friendliness it has so often manifested to the cause of 
lilu'rjil thought. It is a matter of rejoicing that the first tone of banter and 
ridicule wliich welcomed the announcement of the X<*w Dispensation is now 
disapiicaring, and there is a disposition, if not to acquiesce in what we stiy, at 
anj' rate to hear everything regarding our movement with respect and 
attention. 

Proposed by Babu Bisso Nath Roy, of Lucknow, and seconded by Babu 
iiopi Krishna Sen — « 

That the Report just read be adopted.” 

Passed. 

Tin* (diairman submitted the following letter received from Bombay, and 
signed by some of the most influential members of the local Prai*thana 
Somaj : — 


[Shortly afterwards, it transpired that the writers of this 
remarkable letter (with the exception of two, Gopal Rao Hurry 
and Chinaya Lingu) had addressed similar epistles to the Adi B. S. 
and to the Sadharan B. S. I give the three letters in parullcl 
columns, from which it will be seen that although they present 
important variations, their common object Avas the ssnne, viz., to 
urge re»union upon the divided Churches of Calcutta. The answers 
will be found further on.] 
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are striving to restore the purity of our national regeneration on the lines of the 
faith on the lines of the best traditions best traditions of past days, enlightened 
of past days. We feel, in our struggle with the help of the teaching# of all 

with the opposing forces, that weak in other religious teachers and faiths. We We feel that in our struggle with 

numbers and organized strength as we feel in our struggle with the opposing the opposing forces, weak as we are in 
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Babu ProtCip Chunder Moy.umdar pointed out that the gentlemen who had 
signed the letter were some of the most influential and estimable members of 
Bombay society. He expressed his unalloyed gratification at the fact of such 
a letter having been received. It indicated a notable change in the attitude of 
the rrarthana Somaj towards their ciiuse, and the letter, therefore, deserved 
the careful attention of his brcithren. 

The letter was recorded, and will be replied to shortly. 

In the course of the conversation which follow'ed, it was resolved that — 

A paper containing the essential doctrines of the New Dispensation 
should be published in the following languages and distributed widely all over 
the country, namely, English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Sindhi, M^rCithi, Sanskrit, 
Urya, Timil, and Telugu.” 

Proposed by Babu Protap Chunder Mozumdar, and seconded bv Mr 
Nkvkl Rao— 

“ That this meeting rejoices in the progress of science and liberal thought 
in different parts of the civilized world, and trusts that it may conduce to the 
consolidation of God’s Church.’' 

The mover said that he owed all his intellectual progress to the Brahmo 
Somaj . He beli(»ved the intellect to be sacred, because it was a helpmate of 
religion. To all principles of sound intellectual progress, our church had 
never been an enemy, but always a friend, while on the other hand, the 
progress of libcu’al thought had helped our movement a great deal. 

Proposed by Mr. Kashi ram of Lahore, and seconded by Babu Kknti 
Cliundcr Mittcr — 

“ That this meeting sincerely thanks those in Calcutta and in the provinces 
who have contributed to the ^Mission Fund, or otherwise helped the missionaries 
of the Binhino Soiujij of India and their families.’' 

Proposed by ]Mr. Navkl Ibio of Hyderkbud, and seconded by Babu 
Bhagavan Chunder Das of Balasore — 

“ That this meeting regrets the many divisions and sub-divisions in the 
Brahmo community, and trusts and prays that all may unite in the fulness of 
time under the banners of the New Dispensation.” 

IMr. Nkvkl Kao and Mr. Kashirimi delivered excellent speeches in 
Hindustani in support of this resolution. 

Proposed by Babu Krishna Bihuri 8en, and seconded by Babu Banga 
Chunder Roy of Dacca — 

** That this meeting offers its tlianks to all antagonists of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, wdio have tried in various ways to hinder its work, persecute 
its members, and misrepresent and malign its workers, as they have thereby 
indirectly promoted the zeal and intensified the de\otion of God’s true 
believers in India.” 

The Chainnan called tlie attention of the meeting to the great interest 
which the Brahmo Somaj movement had excited in England. He referred 
especially to what had appeared in the columns of the Times from the pens of 
I^rofes8oi*8 IMonior Williams and Max Miiller. The Missionary Conference 
had sent replies to these gentlemen which might be made public in course of 
time. But his object in drawing their attention to the matter was to attempt 
to remove a misconception. People were under the impression that Professor 
Monier Williams was trying to damage the Brahmo Somaj of India. He was 
in a position to say that the case ^vas not such. He had received a letter from 
him in wdiich he said : — 

“ The 18th October, 1880. 

“ I dare say you may have hoard that I have delivered two lectures on 
the Brahmo Somaj at Oxford and elsewhere. Should you have seen any 
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roport of these lectures, i)lease to nndei'stand that they have never yet been 
accurately repoi-ted. Of course I have expressed myself grieved by the 
schism in your churah, but I have always said that 1 would refrain fraiii 
publishing my lectures till 1 was in full posscwssion of tho facts on both sides. 
Bo assured that my only desire is to .state the truth. 

“iSIoNiEU Williams.’’ 

Babu Protiip Chundcr Mozumdiir said that tho time had come when a 
serious effort should bo made to dispel tho nunuaous misrejiresentations which 
had boon made against tho Bralimo Som.aj. Tliero were many subjects, sucli 
as tho late marriage, tho minister’s personality, &e., full information regarding 
which had not been placed before tho public. IIo spoke from his own 
experience that whenever an attempt was niadt^ to place people in possession 
of the right information, it liad a wdiolesome (dftKit upon his hearers. He 
would, therefore, suggest that steps should imnuHliatoly bo taken to publish 
all the facta regarding those matter's which liad not yet bc(‘n nuido public. 

Mr. Tarvichand, who had come from Sindh, said that this duty had become 
an urgent one, and should receive immediate attention. He alluded to tlio 
appearance of an annual publication in England, edited by a lady, whicli 
contained statements that were very misleading and should, th(Tefore, bo 
contradicted. 

Proposed by Mr. Navfil Ihio, and sccondt'd by Babu Kuj ^Mohan Bose — 

** That Babu Protap Chunder ^lozumcUu* be rc<[uested to und(Ttake tho 
duty of contradicting tho misstatements referred to, and remove misconception 
from the public mind.” 

Proposed by Babu Trailokya Nath Sam Til and carric'd by acclamation — 

“ That tho warmest thanks of all loyal Ih’alimos sliould be tender'd to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Empress Tictoria for the many blessings 
enjoyed under her benign rule.” 

At the conclusion of the metding, the Chairman rosci io suggest that 
henceforth the missiomiries of the Brahmo Soma j of India should have a 
distinctive expression added before their names. The word Bh/n liad been in 
iLse for some time, and he would stick to it for tliis reason, that any other titles 
would be misleading and inadequate. lie o])jcctc<l to the word “father,” 
though “ Baba Xanak ” might well answer the purpose. What he wanted to 
say was that the missionaric's of the Brahmo Somaj sliould not go beyond tho 
simple word first as denoting equality with all men, involving at the 

same time the idea of a common Fatherhood, and secondly, because such a title 
would be truly indicative of humility. H(‘ would, tluTcforc, suggest that a 
missionaiy should henceforth liave the tith* of “Jicverend Brother” or 
Sraddhet/a Bhdi, 

The meeting then dissolved. 

Two days after the General C^onferenee, Mr. Sen delivered his 
Anniversary Address at the Town Hall before a large audience, 
estimated by the Mirror as uunibering 30(i0 ])crs()ns. As this 
Address is the most able and elaborate exposition of Mr. Sen’s new 
views which he has yet published, I give large extracts from it, 
amounting to about half its length. 

We ArosTLEs oe the New Dispens.\tiox. 
Fellow-countrymen and Friends, 

Once more has the orient sun roused and gladdened a slumbering world, 
and rolled away the thick folds of darkness in which it lay envolopetl. Once 
more has the East spoken words of peace and hope to benighted nations. How 
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dismal the night wo have just passed! How bright the morning we now 
behold! .... Asia, mother of many dispensations, has given bii-th to 
another child, and its birth -festival shall be celebrated amid great rejoicing. 
Sweet angel of the East ! Heaven’s evangelist I sent from above with a new 
Gospel, thou hast come to us, clad in the most gorgeous and shining raiment, 
and decked in the most magnificent jowell(‘r>', which the East alone can boast. 
Thou comest amid the ringing of bells and the sound of the conch shell. 
Holy light ! we liail thee, wa kiss thee. Lord of the New Disi)ensation ! I 
desire liumbly to proclaim to-day among my assembled brethren the glad 
tidings which thou hast sent to us from heaven. Toucli my lips with the live 
coal of inspiration, tluit 1 may boldly set forth the new light Thou hast 
revealed unto us. Glory, glory, glory be unto Thee, Great Spirit ! 

But why should I of all otlu-rs be selected as the spokesman of the New 
Dispensation ? Yet it is not 1 that spcjik, but we. Behind the visible ‘ I ’ 
there is an invisible ‘ \Vr.’ It is my Cliurch that speaks through me. There 
arc others who are working with me in God’s vineyard. Behind and around 
me are brother ai)ostles who think and feel and live as I do, united wdth me in 
spirit, whose only vocjition on (‘aidh is to jjreach the New Dispcnsfition. Yes, 
there is a Church, a body, whereof T am but ;i limb. Can 1 alone represent 
that Church ‘r 1 am but a part of it. I can no more constitute the Church of 
(jod than can a single soldier compose an entire' regiment. Accept me then as 
one among many. Do you see an individual before' you ? You arc sadly 
mistaken. Bcdiold a band of apostles (‘utriisted with the X<*w Dispensation. 
As I speak, tlu'ir voices speak thiough nu'. For we an' an undivided and 
organized Church. Everything here is in its proper plaet', and the rcKiuisites 
of apostolical faith and fellowshi]) an' to bt' found h(Te. Here you see God’s 
special Providence wcuking o\it the redemption of the bind, through the 
instruuK'utality of a eomj)lete di.«5pensation, with its full complement of 
apostles, scripturi's and inspiration. Best assured, my friends, when wo arc 
dead and gone, all tlio ev('nts tliat art' tninspiring around us in these days shall 
be written and eiiibodi('d in histoiy, and shall be unto future generations a now 
Gosptd of God’s saving graet'. The Lord is in our midst, not as a dead deity, 
but as th(‘ Living God of Providence. He has gathered around him, not a 
handful of nu'u, but a vast army of believing souls from every corner of India, 
from Sindh and Burma, from Lahore and 3Iadras. And these iiro all marching 
under His guidance to the jiromised land. In the foit'frunt are the ortlaincd 
few, the delegates of Hoavtai, a complete' band of apostles, with diverse gifts 
and hilents suited to tht'ir re.spcctive vocation. Who feeds these men The 
Lord. Who leads tliem 'f Tlie Lord. Know yo not, brethren, that there arc 
a number of souls in India who, under Divine' command, have come out of the 
world, and whom tlie woidd disowns, who feed not upon earthly food, but upon 
the food supplied by lu'aven ‘r Look at these lielpless souls with their families 
— men, women, and children, living from day to day upon mere alms and 
inecarious contributions. . . . Indeed it is a mystery and a marvx'l how so 

many mouths are fed daily. And yet for tifteen years we have managed to go 
on, not stumbling, not starving. lie who feodeth the si)ari'ow gives unto his 
l)and of apostolic brothers their daily food and raiment. . . . 

Is tins new gospel a Dispc'uiition, or is it simply a new system of 
religion, which human undei-standing has evolved I say it stands upon the 
sjime levtd with the Jewish ilispensjition, the Christian disiK'usation, and the 
Vaishnava dispensation througli Chaitanya. It is a divine Dispensation, fully 
entitled to a place among tln^ various dispensations and revelations of the 
world. But is it equally divine, ctpially authoritative ‘f Christ’s Dispensation 
is wiid to 1)0 divine. 1 iiy that this Dispensation is equally divine. Assuredly 
it is the liord of Heaven \vho has sent this new gospel unto the world. The 
same laving God, who at sundry times and in divei*8 manners spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the pix)phot8 hath in these last diiys vouchsafed unto 
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us this new gospel. But does it not argue conceit and vain-gloriousnoss thus 
to extol the New Dispensation ? Surely people would say that in including 
our new creed in the category of the world’s dispcnsiitions we are trying to 
arrogate to ourselves honours which only Moses and Jesus can claim. . . . 

But who, I ask, covets prophetic honour and authority ? They say I do. I 
say I do not. Again and again have I said I seek not the prophet’s glory. 1 
contend not for pix)photic honours. Yet am 1 not ashamed of what I have said 
regarding my exalted oflfice as an apostle of the Now Dispensation. In spite 
of reiterated remonstrances, it has been whispered already that we arc trying 
not to glorify the Dispensation, but to glorify ourselves. If Christ was the 
centre of his Dispensation, am I not the centre of this ? Ungenerous and 
untruthful critics have insinuated that as Jesus claimed to be the King of the 
Jews, so am I ambitious of being honoured as the king of the Indians, — of the 
Bengiilis, at any rate. It is certainly not fair or kind of our critics to say so. 
Shall a sinner vie with Christ for honors ? (iro<l forbid. Jesus was a born saint, 
and I a great sinner. Blessed Jesus! I am thine. I give myself, body and 
soul, to thee. If India will revile and persecute me, and take my life-blood 
out of me, droj) by drop, still, Jesus, thou shalt continue to have my homage. 
I have taken the vow of loyalty before thee, and I will not swerve from it, — 
God help me! . . . Then tell me not I am trying to exalt myself. No. 

A prophet’s crown sits not on my head. ^ly place is at Jesus’ feet. Fear 
not, then, my friends, that a man of conscious sin, one so vile in his own esti- 
mation, will covet high prophetic honors. I can assure you that I have done, 
and will do, all in my power to suppress this hideous lie whi(;h would rank 
me with Jesus and other prophets. If I really meant to be a ])rophet, I would 
try another Dispensation where I would find scope for my ambition, another 
Church where I could establish my mediatorial position and authority. Believe; 
me, every inch of this man is real, trcnumdously real. If I wanted honour I 
would say so at once, without the least reservation. There is nothing so good 
as outspokenness and c;indour. Whatever niv .shortcomings might be, I have 
within me that fearl(*.ss honesty, which, regardless of opprobrium, would tell 
the public what I really felt. Be assured then that my heart doth not delight 
in vaingloriousness, but seeks the humble position of a servant at the feet of 
Jesus and other masters. ... It will j»robably be said that each dispen- 
sation has a central personality, and that therefore, willingly or unwillingly, 
I must permit myself to be treated as a Moses or a Chaitanya. Let me toll 
you that this seems impo.ssible. For we re]>reK(;nt a new dispensation. Its 
distinguishing feature is its immediacy, it.s denial of a mediator. While other 
dispensations have their special mediatorial agencies between God and a sinful 
world, here we have no such thing, no intercessor, no inculiator. None of my 
fellow -believers takes God at second-hand, but would go to Him for light and 
salvation, thinking it >vrung to rely upon me* or any one else for intercession. 

. . , There is no place for a prophet -mediator in this dispensation. Why 

should I then be accused of harboun’ng in iny mind the mean amhition which 
the new dispensation so thoroughly interdicts ? Then no more — enough. . 

Besides immediacy there is another characteiistic of tlie present dispensa- 
tion which distinguisnes it from all other religions. It is inclusive*, while 
they arc more or less excliisivo. They exclude each other. But this includes 
all religion.^. If it does not include all, it is fatal to itself. This dispensa- 
tion shuns altogether the old path of ex< liLsivism, and establishes for itself the 
new character of an all-embracing and all-absorbing eclecticism. . . . 

The new faith is absolutely synthetical. Its life is in unity. It loves 
unity above everything else. It values synthesis above analysis, one above 
many. Synthesis and analysis arc logical terms, and may fairly bo loft to 
Mill and Whately to be dealt with as they might wish. Why import them 
into theology f' some mi^ht ask. They have their uses in the domain of 
theology. Verily the philosophy of synthesis is of the highest importance 
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to religion, and perilous has every effort boon to work out human redemption 
without it. Many an exalted system of faith went adrift in the absence of 
the rudder of unity, and was shipwrecked upon the treacherous shoals of 
sectarianism. Gi'nilomen, trifle not with unity. In the logic of synthesis is 
fhe world’s salvation. . . . God is the grandest and siiblimest synthesis, 

the harmony of all truth and the unit}'' of all goodness. He is One Person, 
arouml wliom gather various attributes. Thirty ‘three millions of divinities, 
the endless permutations and combinations of these varied attributes, are the 
multiplicity of theology, to which the unscientitic polytheist pays homage. 
But the scientific monotlieist worships the Supreme One, amid His many 
attributes and manifestations. Monotheism represents the science of 
religion, tlui philosophy of (iod-conseioiisness, thci logic of synthesis. Poly- 
tlieisin is anarchy and chaos in religion ; it i.s the death of science, of logic 
and plulosophy. If you stop at analysis, and d(\al only with broken fragments 
of Divine attributes, you are as disloyal to science as you are to theology. 
(Jarry l)ack these fragments into tlic indivisible unity of the Divine Person, 
and you hav(' vindicated both science and religion. Surely multiplicity is 
<leath, but unity is life. In tlie sea of analysis you are lost amid divisions, 
(ILiarrcds, perplexity and eonfusion. You find peace as soon as you enter the 
tvaiu[uil haven of synthesis. Come tht n to the synthetic unity of the New 
Dispensation. You will see how all other dispensations are harmonized and 
unilie<l in this, a whoh; host of churches resolved into a scientific unity. In 
the midst of the multiplicity of dispensations in the world, there isacon- 
(*ealod unity, and it is of the highest importance to us all that we should 
discoviT it with the light of logic and sdence. For science and salvation are 
one thing, and the liighest Unity and Deity are ulentical. Ayho can count 
the many churches in the world with tlnur endless divisions and subdivisions*:' 

. . . Only science e(ni deliver the world, and bring light and order out of 

the ('haos and darkni'ss of multiplied churches. If then; is science in all 
things, is there no scit'ncc' in the di>pensations of (tod ? Do these alone, in 
God’s creation, staml beyond the reign of law and order r . , 8iu*g I am 

that amid tlunr apparent anomalies and eoutradietions there is a logical unity 
of idea and metho<l, and an unhrokt n t ontinuity «)f socpience. All these 
dis])ensations are eonnect<‘d with each other in the economy of Providence, 
d’hoy are linked tt)getlu’r in one eontinuons chain, which may be traced to the 
earliest ag('. They are a concatenated series of ideas, which show a syste- 
matic evolution of thought, a develoi*ment of religious life. 

Popular Opinion, however, on this subject lias always run in a contrary 
direetioii. Men have not seen, and, therefore, they are ready to ignore and 
ileiiy, the connectihg link helween the several dispensations. Tlio New 
Dispensation has discovered thi' missing link. It has foimd the secret thread 
which c oiuK'Cts ihes** <lispensatious and keeps them together. Where others 
set) only confusion and anomaly, it sees order and continuity. Joyfully it 
exchiims, 1 have found the scii’uee of dispensations at last : unity in 
multiplicity. Hire is Hinduism, there is Biublhism. To mo they appear 
linked together. Here is Judaism and (here is Christianity. I sec unity in 
this diuiUty.” Uuseientifle men may disjsociato the two, true science connects 
Moses with Jesus in logical sequence. O !Moses, thou venerable prophet, 
leader of the ilews I thou eami*st into the world fifteen cj'nturies before Christ. 
Thou had.st therefore no »‘ouei*ptioii of Jesus. And yot thy life and career 
l)n)phesi(‘d Jesus. Thou <lidst l)egin Israel’s mareh to the promised land. 
But another far greater was to <*ompb-te thy work. Didst thou know this, 
tlehovah’s servant h Was it tliy conviction that Judaism was the final dis- 
pensation, and that no progress wa.s possible beyond tliat ? Or earnest thou 
to prepare the world for thy master, Jesus Christ Y Say, Moses, was not thy 
gospel only a typical pvolufle to that whu li was to follow ‘r In Jesus wc see 
the logical eousequence of Moses. The New Testament is the necessary 

K 
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logioiil sequence of the Old Testament. The two nvo i)art8 of the same 
dispensation. . . . IMoses taught stern justice, and inaugurated the reign 

of law. Jesus taught love, and ostahlishod the kingdom of grace. Fear 
is the beginning of wisdom ; love is its laTfcction. The tluMdogy of love is 
the logical complement of the theology of fear. Tlio dispensation of grace 
is the necessary logical re&ult of the dispensation of justict). liovc is tlie 
fulfilment of the law. The two tlius form one integral gospc*!, and are indis- 
solubly connected. Can you separate Jesus from Closes ■' You cannot. 
Come then Moses and Christ hand in hand! Hail ^roses-C1irist, unity in 
duality I Tn blessed union for ever knit togctlier, wlio can disunite you ? 
And if these spirits come together, will not Faiil follow? . . (4iv('n Moses 

and Christ, Paul is a logical and a theological ncci'ssity. Having produced 
those two great characters, the world was hound to produc.c* a tliivd. St. 
Paul was indeed, a necessity. Then' was an urg«‘nt need of Paul, of om* who 
would SJiy — for me to live is Christ.’’ I low uo]>l(‘, liow l)c;nitifiil tlic soul 
of St. Paul ! Can wo do witliout him ? Christianity uiiuiis St. Pauli- just 
conceive that. . . . AtkI yet Paul ne\ or saw liis master (‘\ce])t in spirit. 

A gloiious man li(‘ was, a worthy s<Tvant of a wortJiy master. Not liaviiig 
seen he yet believed, and lu‘ so thorouglily Ix'lievt'd that he liv('<l in Jt'sus. 
When Christ said, blessed are tlu*v wlio }ia\e iivd seen and > ei believed, was 
not the future Paul before his mimPs e\(‘*r We see tin- tonderer side ()f 
Christ’s life retlecled in the soft, imaginatixe and susf'cptibb' heart of St. 
John, lie is tlie heart of C’hrist, wliieh wi' miss in the synopti<al gospels, 
otherwise so faithful iu their poitraiture of cliaraeter ami ev« nts. 'J'lie sweet 
love of Christ tills tlu* small eiq) of St. tlohu’s heart, and overtloxxs the pages 
of his gospel. Sueh toiu’hing e.\])re>.>ions as “ I in tljom ami tbou in me,” 
“I am the vine, ye are the branelic'^,” abound in the last go>pel. In 
language at once sweet and rich iu oriental imag» vv, John exjMjunds the unity 
of the disciple and tlie master, and sliows liow tliey are sjiiiitually couneclcil 
and identified. If tFoliii was attaebed sentiineutally to Clnisl, l*aul was eon- 
nocted doctrinally, lie xvas tlm tlieologieal iiiterj»r< ter of liis masti'r's mind. 
The theology of Christ was incai‘nate(l in Paul. 4’here would have been no 
Christianity xvithout I’anl. He slioxvud how one w in* had never seen liis chief 
could yet “ put him on ” so completely as to slow an imlivisibh* nnity of 
thought. Admit, then, that Paul was a necessary adjunct ami cousecpieiit of 
Christ, as Moses was, imleed, l\is antecede nt. Does tlu* eontinuity stop luas*? 
No. If the New' Testament follows Hie Old in the line of logical seijutau e, 
the New Dispensation follows as necessarily all the Old l)is|>oTisations w liii h 
have gone before it. If you cannot separab' Paul from Christ, surely you 
cannot separate ns from Paul. Are we not seiw ants of Paul and aposth's <»f 
Jesus? Yes. You cannot regard us otherwis*-. . . . We are the ful- 

filment of Moses. He was sim])ly the incarnation <‘f Dnine eouscienee. Hut 
there vvas no science in his tcacliings, that science which in nuuh rn times i> so 
greatly liorioured. Ta t Moses grow into m<*dern seiem-e, and you have the 
New Dispensiition, which may be cliaracb ri/.ed as Hie union of eoiiseif iiee ami 
science. As for Christ, >ve ar«j surely among his honoured ambassadors. We 
arc a deduction and a corollary from Jiis tcacliings. Tlu' New J )is]>eusation is 
Christ’s projihcey fulfilled. Did not Jesiis predict and foresluulow a fulhu* 
dispensjition of light and grace? Did he not say the Comforter would come 
after him, and guide the world “ into all truth”? Do you not remendKT 
those prophetic words? — “ I have yet many things to say unto you, Imt ye 
cannot hf^ar them now. Ilowbeit w hen he the spirit of truth is eonu', Iu* w ill 
guide you into all truth.” And touching the subject of sMitlu'tic unitv, 
one can hardly conceive a clearer foreboding Hum is to )k‘ found m 
those words of Paul’, — “’That in the disjiensation of the fulness of time lie 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both wbieb are in heaven 
and w'hich arc in earth, even in him.” Inasmuch as the present dispensation 
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sums up fill tilings in ii divine synthesis unifying nil in (rod, and seeks new 
light in the diroet inspiration of the Comforter or Holy Sphit, one cannot 
fail to reeognisi' in it t}u‘ fulfilniont of an ancient prophe(*y, the realization of 
Christian and l^luline anticipations. Wliat (lo wii see before ns in Indui 
to-day but the fruit of that tree, whose seed Jesus j)lantcd and Paul watered 
cdituries ago ‘r . . . (haitb'iiKai, what was Paul’s great mission 'r To 

obliterate' tlie distiiudion ])elween Jew and (Jentile. . . . Paul was raised 

by God to break castt‘, and leva'l the distinctions of rac(' and nationality ; and 
nobly did Ik' fulfil his luissicai, 'riu? Jew and the (h'ntile he mad(; into one 
1 ) 0 (ly. The mod(‘rn Pauls of the Xew Dispensjition are carrying on a similar 
crusade against caste in Imlia. The obnoxious distinctions between Biuhniin 
and Sudra, betwc'eii llirulii and Yavana, between Asiatic and Eurojjean, the 
now (h»spc‘l of love thoroughly proscribes. For the kingdom of God there is 
no invidious distinction, ami, therefure, tliis dispf iisatioii gathers all men and 
njitions, all races and tribes, tlu' high and tlie low, and seeks to establish one 
vast }>rot}ierhood anu)ng th(‘ children of the great God, who hath made of one 
blood all nations of men. Let them that have eyes se(' that in the midst of 
tlie gr('at siiiritual r(‘volution ami revival going on in this land, ^Moses and 
Christ and Paul are gatlua-ing through us the many tribes of Israel and 
uniting all in tlu' name of the kingdom of hi aven. In this anti-caste move- 
ment, whicli daily brings Jew and Gentile, Hindu and Christian, nearer and 
near(;r spiritual hdlowship, the chi<*f workmsarr verily Sjiiritual descendants of 
^losi's, .fesus aiul Paul. From l]i(‘.so mighty prophets have sprung up, at 
diffc'rent times, minor propliets, holy fatliers, and saints, martyrs of the 
Koformation, ministers and missionarit's, who have all contiibuted to develop 
c'lnd extend their woik till it lias gone to tlie uttermost parts of the eaidh. 
In this long line ol‘ siu cosion, last and least are these humlile apostles of the 
Xew Disp(‘Us,ation. 

But why do I <'avry the chain of logh al sequence down to those days and 
this hour; Shall I not also carry it up tt> tlu' days of (ireek philosophy and 
Hindu devotion, yea, to the earliest ehildhood of the world, when Adam in 
swt*et innocence a<lored tlie Sujiremo God; J tract' the second Adam to the 
first. Tht3 tir.4 Adam, L say, m.idt' tlu' second A«laiu a logical necessity. . , 
Men' childlikt' innoceiue could not stand in the hour of trial. Adam was 
unahle to withstand the a\ ily iiiuehiiiations t>f the tempter. But when the 
sou of God was tempted, he slid “ Get thee behind me, Satan.’’ It was such 
an exaiiqdt' of tried aiul Iriunipliant righteousness that the world needed, and 
in Jf'sus it was found. Humanity was lost in Adam, lint was recovered in 
Christ. The Inim.ui will broke witli tlu' Divine in Adam ; it was reconciled 
and attuni'd to it in tlie Prophi't of X^azareth. Tlie lirst Adam broke the 
harmony of lu'aveu and « ai’lh ; the second Adam restored it. The unity of 
Divinity and Imiuanity in man was destroyed by xVdain, and God and man 
beoanie a eontlicting duality. In Christ’s alouoiuent the two were again 
united, and tlie blessed sou was at one with the Father. Behold the beauty 
of this chain of logical sequence from Adam to Christ and from Christ down 
to modern timi's! How all prophets and reformers, all scriptures and dispen- 
sations an* linked togc'ther in thi' unity of a vast synthesis, each growing out 
of national exigencies in the fulness of lime, and all following in the regular 
order of sequence aecovdiiig to recognized laws of thought ! How many 
dispensations has the Lord of nations vouchsiifeil I How many are yet to 
('OTiK' ! . . Bring into a focus those sc^ittered dispensations, and you will at 

once find their liavmony in seienc'e, tht'ir unity in truth and God. 

I shall now i»roceod to explain the other distinguishing characteristic of 
the Xew Dispensation. It is subji'ctive. Ft aims at synthesis, and it aims at 
subjectivity. Ti endeavours to convert outward facts and characters into facts 
of consciousness. It believes that God is an objective reality, an Infinite 
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Person, the Supreme Pathor. In the sam(‘ manner it helit^ves in the o)>jec- 
tivity of all prophets and departed sjnrits, ('aeh a piTSon, a child of ( Jod. But 
the recognition of the o})jectivc side of truth is not the whole of philosopliy 
or theology. There is a subjective side as well. Wo have done a great deal 
for the former. The latter demands an equally faithful recognition ; nay it 
ought to excite much warmer interest. For subjectivity is of the first im- 
portance to the wants of the soul. For who among us does not btlicve in the 
outward and objective God? And yet how few among ])rofessing Theists 
realize Divinity in their own hearts? God is not only a lYrson, but also a 
chameter. As a P(u*son we worship Him: Jlis Divine chaia(‘t(‘r we must 
assimilate to our own cliaracter. Tnu‘ worshij) is not complet(id till the 
worshipper’s nature is converted so as to ])artakf! of the nature of Divinity. 
Worship is fruitless if it does not make us heavenly and divine. ^riu‘ transfer 
of the outward Deity to subji'ctive consciousm^ss is the maturity of faith, the 
last fact of salvation. ^'I belhwe Thou art*’ is the earliest utterancci t>f 
faith; “ Thou art in me, life a)id light” is the consummation of faith, it 
will not do to say “ Lord, Lord.” You must put God into your inmost souls. 
In regard to the spirits of departed sjiints the; samt^ argument holds good. If 
you simply admit their (mtity, of what avail is it to you ? ^"ou have no 
doubt hoard of such a thing as the communion of saints. What is it r Is 
it the superficial doctrine of obje(‘tiv<‘ recognition, or is it the dee])er 
philosophy of subjective fellowshii) r You must guard yoursedvi's, my 
friends, against the evils arising from the mere objectiv(' recognition of th(‘ 
world’s prophets and saints. Nothing is so (*asy as to say, O J(‘sus, 0 IMoses. 
This apprehension of the external rc'ality of great spirits is not (‘ommuuion. 
There is Christ, hero are we ; and betwecai us llicrt* is a great gulf, '.riiere 
is no attempt to bridge the gulf, and bring about closer relations. Ih'uce is 
it that Jesus, though good and tru(‘, affects not our lives till we realiz(‘ liim 
within. The Christ of older theologies is the barn'ii outward fact, the (b-ad 
Christ of history and dogma. But the Christ of the N(‘w Dispensation is an 
indwelling power, a living spirit, a fact of consciousness. It is this 
philosophy of subjectivity wliich undeiii(‘s the Pilgrimages to Saints, as they 
are called. Wc have been asked to ex[)lain what wo nu'an by lli('S(* pilgri- 
mages. They are simply practical a])plications of this principle of suIj- 
jectivity. As pilgrims we aj)proach the great saints, and commune with th(*m 
in spirit, killing the distance of time and space. Wc; entca- into them, and 
they enter into us. In our souls w(‘ cherish them, and wi; imbibe' their 
character and principles. We are above the popular luror which matc'rializes 
the spirits of departed saints, and clothes them again with the fiesh and bon('s 
which they have for ever cast away. Nor do w(‘ hold thes(‘ human spirits to 
he omnipresent. Wo do not say (d tlu'ni that they till all sjtacc', and fire lu;re, 
there, and everywhere. We heli<*vc they still c'xist, hut whfa*e they are we 
cannot tell. Wherever they may he, it i.s jjossihle for us <*arthly inlgrims, if 
we are only mcai of faith and prayer, to realize th(;m in consciousness. If 
they are not personally ])resent Avith us, tlu'y may ho s])iiitually drawn into 
our life and character. They may ho made to live and grow in us. . 

'i’his is a normal psychological process to which noitlu'r science nor theology 
can take exception. Here is the subject mind, there is the ohj<.'ct — a ])rophet 
or saint. The subject, by a mysterious though mituval process, absorbs the 
object. . . . 

Among the many theories of morals which the science of ethics deals 
with there is, as you are doubtless aware, one known as the Theory of 
Sympathy. Whatever its on’ors may be, and these are palpable, it has a sub- 
stratum of truth. Those who are conversant with even the rudiments of 
moral science must hesitate to aecejA symijathy as the solo standard of recti- 
tude, and surely wo can never persuade ourselves to holieve that there is no 
conscience in us, and that it is only the sentiment popularly called fellow- 
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t‘<'olin£>' wliich liolps ns to doterininf* what is ri«lit. Kovortholoss, it must lx* 
admitted tliat sympathy plays a most important part in the moral eeonomy of 
the world. It is this noble sentiment which makes ns go out of ourselves, 
and enter into the heelings and wants, into the diificnlties find sufferings of 
otluii’s, with a view to Jift'ord the needed relief. . . Of Jesus it has been 

truly said that he took upon himself the sins and sufferings of the world. . 
lie so loved the world that ho nuide its sorrow his own ; and though he 
himself was hap])y in conscious purity, lie suffered for the sorrows of othci’S. 
How ? By a myst(*rious transposition they witi* in him and he was in them. 
By sympathy he mad(' himself all mankind, and took into his own (‘onscious- 
jK'ss Jill th(‘ir sorrows. Had Jesus h(‘en a man di'voti'd to his littk' self alone, 
he would hav(‘ lived and dii‘d for himself. But he was man, lie Avas humanity. 
He lived find sullVred and dicMl for othi'rs. His lieart was the sum total of all 
hearls. The heart that throbbed in him was not his, but the world’s. The 
world’s joy gladdeiu'd him ; its sorrows mortified him. Its prosperity was his 
])ro.sp(‘rity. Jls tears wcti' his tears. So completely was my Jesus identified 
with the Avorld in divine love and symiiathy that the world lived always in 
his capacious bosom. ’Phe objective Avorld lie absorbed in his subjective con- 
sciousness. And are you not doing the same in a small measure', ye ambas- 
sadors of Christ in Imliay . . . Von wouhl never liaA'i' left your homes 

to do your mastei ’s work in foreign fii'lds had you not made India’s heart 
yours. A\’’e havci gone into you, and you have identified yourselves Avith us 
in spirit. This is Avhat I nu'an by tlu* philosophy of subjectivity. It 
underlies that blessed institution in the Cliri.stian Church, knoAvn as th('. 
Sacrament. The idea of the liord’s Supper many are apt to ridicule. Is it 
ri'ally ridiculous r Is it not rather an eminently idiilosojihical idea h The 
differenci* between objectivity and subjectivity in religion and the superior 
important* of tin* lattiu’ none comjiri'h ended so thoroughly as Jesus, or he 
would not have institut'd the sacrami'ntal rit'. Tlu' divS(‘iples and apostles 
belii'vi'd in him as tlu'ir laud and Masti'r, and tlu'y had assured him of their 
loyalty and devotion. Why then did he demand of them furtluT allegiance *r 
Why did Ik' impose upon them the obligation of eating his hesh and drinking 
his blood, saying “ J’his do in ri'membrance of me” ‘r Why aa'us this ceremony 
at all iK'cessary ‘r Hei'anso Uk; prophet saw, with the eye of a prophet, that 
his peoph* Avonld eoutinm* to hold him n^i as an ohjeetivi? impersonation of 
truth and purity, and he wished to prevent it. . . He iiroferred subjcctiva' 

allegiance, tlio loyalty uliich, Avliile it intellectually accepted him, absorbed 
him spiritually in tlie iuiK'r conseiousm'ss. Nothing short of internal assimi- 
lation and jihsorption could satisfy Ji'sus. And this beautiful idea lui embodied 
symholically in the eueliarist. He asked his disciiiles to cat his flesh and 
drink his wiiu' [blood]. In other Avoids, lu* wished to he accepted by the 
world s 111 iji'cti Andy, and not objectively. . . . He Avishes to liA^o in you 

l>('rpctually, incarnate in your being, eiuhodied in your character, flesh of 
your flesh, blood of your blood, and breath of your breath. Will you not 
allow him thus to abide in you r Apply the' same argument, my friends, to 
.'ill the other prophets and siiiiits, ancient and modi'rn, eastern and westcni. 

Ijct your fli'sh and blood hi'ar liA’ing testimony to your fidelity to Christ 
and Paul, Closes and Isaiah, and all t lie saints of modern and ancient time 'S. 
And in this assimilation of many cliaraetci's behold a AA^onderful harmony and 
unity. I’lio plurality of objects is lost and absorbed in the imity of the 
subject. You take m the divinity that ilAvolh'th in each, and make it your 
OAvu. In God are the sons of God united. If you take the different phases 
of truth and character in different individuals, you are lost in division and 
schism. But accept them in their diA'ine source, and you haA'c unity. The 
Now Di.spensation never preaclies goodness : it preaches godliness. Goodness 
is human ; godliness is divine. Christ rejected the fonner and put on the 
latter. His will Avas the Divine Avill. II is Avord Avas God’s. His work was 
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tlie Father s. ft was not ho that spoke, hut the Lentil spoke thron.i>h luni. Tn 
the di‘pths of liis oonsciousnoss }iO h'lt so tliorou;;^lily idontili(‘(l witli Die 
spirit and natuiii of (lod that lie boldly and frankly said, “ 1 and niy Father 
art* one/’ The son did not protdaiin liiinsolf llu* FaDier, hut Ik’ elaiiiied to he 
one with Him. What (Jhrist tdaimed and revt'aled in liis own eharaetfu* was 
only suhjcetivt' divinity, not obji'etive l)(‘ity. Ho was Uod-coiiseiousiioss, 
not (yod. He was a partaktT of tlie Divine natim*. And what are we r 
Fartakers of Christ and of God in Christ. J’aul, who luul really put on 
Christ, and Ilian wlioni jx'ihaps none in an( i<*nt and modern times hath proved 
a truer disciph*, often used tliis si.ivnitieant t‘xpression in his (spistles. Nolhint** 
eonld he eh‘arer or moK* ap]m)])riah‘ tlian this t‘xi>ression. It indieates th<^ 
deep spirituality and suhjt'ctivity of tin* rolaiion in w hieh Paul stood to his 
master. In fact, this idea of spiritual assimilation is alto;.»(*thor a Christian 
idea. Christ’s toaeliin^s and Irani’s epistles art* full of it. Tin* Xew^ 'J’t'sta- 
m(‘nt abounds w itli such passaj];:es as, - “ Abide in im* and I in you ; ” “ Put 
yt' on the Lord Jesus;” “ J livt* ; Aetnot I but Christ liv(*fh in im* ; ” ” To 
1)0 streii,^‘thened w ith mi^ht by bis Spirit in tlu* inru'r man.” The w’orld may 
not (‘omprohend the height and dt'pth of this ,nri*at doctrine. Bnt if you 
d(‘ny this doctrine, you dtuiy ])hilosophy and you di ny Christ. Tlie foolish 
Jow’s may w’oiid(T “ how’ can this man .i;i\(‘ us liis tb'sh to eat,” yet the voice 
of Christ shall j^’o forth rolliu*: throu.i‘Ii cent luii'S and ai'cs, “ lu* that eateth 
nu*, ev(*n ht' shall livt* by me:” “ lu* that (*at(‘th of this br(*ad sluill liv(‘ for 
ever.” Though ridiculed and laiiglusl at, tliis (auimmtly jdiilosophical and 
Christian principle of mutual absorption ehalleiiges unisersal ass(*nt. You 
may w'onder, you may smilo : the fact, howev(‘r, is indisputable that in all 
age.s devout and g'odlv men have* eati'u tlu* tlesh of vsaints and b('(*n in turn 
eaten by otlua-s. Divinity went into tlu* Ib'sh of Christ. Then Christ was 
cat<*n by ]\iul and P(*ter. J’hey w'er<‘ ('ateii by the fathers and the martyrs 
and all the saints in Christendom, and all tliese luive wai of modern times 
eat<*n, assimilated and absorbed, making’ their ideas and characters our ow n. 
Thus one nation may sw'allow’ anotlu'r, and be identified with it. Thus oru* 
igeneration may draw' into itself tlu* character and faith of auotlu'r g(*m*ralion. 
And w'C too may enter into each other and dw ell in each other. Wi* Hindus 
are speiually endow'(*d wdth, and di.sting:uish('d for, the fai'ultv, which is 

nothings but this power of spiritual communi<»n and absor])tiiui. . . . How' 

Asia €:ats the flesh and <lrinks tlu* blood of Lurojie 1 llow' the Hindu absorbs 
th (3 Christian ; how' tlu* Chvi.''liau as.siniilat<‘s the Hiiulu ! Cultivate this 
communion, my brethren, and continually absorb all that is good and noble 
in each other. Do not hate, do not exclude others, as the sectarians do, but 
include and absorb all humanity and all truth. Let t}u*re be no antag’onisni, 
no exclusion. J^et the embankment whicli i‘ach sect, each nation, has raised, 
be sw'ept aw'ay by tlu; flood of cosmopolitan truth, and let all the barriers and 
partitions which separab* man from man be pulled down ; so that truth and 
love and purity may flow frisdy through millions of hearts and through 
hundr(‘ds of successive geneiiitions, from country to country, from age to 
ago. Thus shall the deficieneios of iiulividual and national eliaraet<‘r lie eom- 
ideinentc'd, and humanity shall attain a fulb*r and more jierfeet standard of 
religious and moral lif<‘. . . . India! ah.sorb Kngland. Asia! assimilate 

Chi'istian Kurope. A vast w'orld of oliputivt* triitli yet lies ]>(*fore you, 
hrethren, and the Lord God summons you to convaiit it into your tlesh and 
blood, into your life and character. Wlien all nations and countric's wdll thus 
oat and absorb each other’s goodness and purity, then shall the inward 
kingdom of heaven la; realized on earth which ancient prophets sang and 
predicted. . . . 

How grand, yet how real, is this subjective heaven I This is heaven 
indeed. Do not identify yourselv'cs wdth any small sect, but embrace all 
humanity. Honour Christ, bnt never be Christian ” in the popular accep- 
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tatiun of tlio loiin. (Jhrist is not (.Ihristianity. In aoc(?pting‘ the foiiner take 
(iare you do not acca^pt the latter. Let it bo your ambition to outgrow the 
popular types of narrow Cliristian faith, and merge in tlie vastness of Christ. 
NeitJier should you become “ (Jhristian ” nor sliould you simply as])ire to bo 
“ Ciirist-like,” for then you would represent the lower strata of spiritual life. 
Advance to a liigher ideal, my friends. Bo Christ. Do not rest satisfied with 
jinything sliort of this. 1 say again, be Clirist. lncor])Orat(3 him into your 
being ; im})ort him liodily into your own consciousn(*ss. Make him your 
ilesh and blood. Let us all ])e so many Christs, oacli a small Chnst in his 
own hunibhi way. Wo shall have no (iutward Christ, howev(T pure. For 
what is Christ ^ Xot a doetrim*. but the* (‘leriial and univers;il spirit of 
sonship. He is tin; light tliat lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. As such, lu* lived lung before* he was born, an<l lie still livi*s, though 
(lead. As such, lie sliin(\s in the Christian as well as in the non -Christian 
world, and he exeliub s no saint, no seriptiin*, no liglit vouelisafed by God 
before or afU'i' liim. Tin* “ light ” that is in every man (jaimot be e.xclusive. 

1 cannot imagine a tictitious ( iirist. Tin* Christ of tiie Gospel, the son of 
(iod, who embodies in himself the Kither’s will, and who by ubc'dmnee has 
reeoV('red th(! divinity in man lost by Adam, that is to iikj - and may b(‘ unto 
you I— the. true Jesus. I liavtj no other Christ. 1 will aeeei»t no other Christ, 
it is in him and through him that w(‘ are n'conciletl to (iod and to all truth, 
and theivfore t(j all dispensations and ])roph(*ts. If Christ iiK'ans, as every 
true Christian alb'ges, tin* reeoneiliatiou of human with divine wall, then let 
there be no w'ar (*r discord in his name, but “ ja'ace (»n earth and good-will 
among iiK'n.'’ If you have the true Christ in you, all truth, wdu‘th(*r Jew' 
or (reutile, liindu or (’hristian, will ])our into you through him. and you w'ill 
bi* able to assimilate the w isdom and iighteousiu'ss of each s(*ct and dt'iiomina- 
tion. Accept the jirinee of pro]»hets, and you w’ill find in liim and wdth liim 
all prot)h(‘ts, i*ast('rn and w estern. If you are Christians, you will tpiarrel 
and tight : but if you are so many little Christs, the liarimuiy of heaven w'ill 
reign among you, and then* shall lx* no S('etarian division. Fling away the 
si'ctarian’s small Clirist, and h't us la* om* in the largi* Christ of all ages 
and creeds. 

Such is tlie New Dispensation. It is the Iiarmony of all scriptures and 
})rophets and dispensations. It is not an isidated creed, but tin* science wdiich 
binds and e.xplain.s and harmoni/(‘s all religions. Jt givi's to histoiy a 
meaning, to the action of Ihovidenee a consistency, to ([uarri'lling churches a 
eommon bond, and to sueeosiN (' dispensations a continuity. . . . It is 

the woiuh'rful sohent, which fuses all dispcjisatiinis into a new clmmical 
compound. It is tlu* mighty absorb«‘nt, which absorbs all that is good and 
true and lajautiful in tin* ubjeetivi* Avoiid. Before the Hag of the Now' 
Dispensation buw' ye nations, and ])roelaim tin* Fatherhood of (jod and the 
Brotherliood of man. In bh'ssed eueharist let us eat and assimilate all the 
sjiints and prophets of Hu* world. Thus shall wi* put on tin* new man, and 
say, tlu* Lord »Jesus is my will, Socr.ites my head, Chaitanya my lieart, tlie 
Jlindu Bishi my siuil, and the j)hilanthro]>ie Howard iny right hand. And 
thus transformed into tlu* new man, let i*ach of us bear wdtness unto the mnv 
(iosp<‘l. L('t many-sided truth, incarnate in saints and jirophets, come down 
from heaven and dw i ll in you, that you may have that blessed hannony of 
character, in wdiich is eternal life amFsalvation. 

Brothi*r- Apostles, bi^fon* I coneliub* I must say a word to you. 1 charge 
you to stand forw'ard boldly wdth the Hag of tlu* New Dispensation. INIarch 
und(*r tlu* Divine (Captain’s command, and b*t victory and glory bo yours. 
Let your faith and characti;r so shine b(*forc men that you may be ri'ckonod 
w'orthy of the Hag you bi'ar. . . In these days of scepticism, a whole army 

of infidels will attaek yon and ]>ersecu(e you. Tlu* light wdiich the Lord ha.s 
vouchsafed unto you is darkness unto all those w ho have no faith, and thev 
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shall laugh at you. Stiind linn. Small is your number now, but many will 
como and swell your ranks in the fulness of time. With the living blood of 
all the saints and all the prophets in you, ye shall know no discomtiture, but 
shall till th(^ land with light and love and life. . . . (Jentlemcn, whether 

you give us honour or not, give us your prayei’s, and we shall go on eoiKpioring 
and rejoieing, and glorifying the Lord of the New Dispensation. 

{^Sunday Mirror^ Jan. 23, 1881.) After the hrture, the song of the New 
Dispensation was eiitliusiastieally sung, and the* Hag held up with the aceoiii- 
paniment of hhoh'^ hurtal^ and gong. 

1. The first thing Avhich strike's one in this Address is that 
although the occasion of its di'livery was the olst hirthday of tlie 
Brahnio Church, the lecturer never mentioned either the name or the 
fact of Jirahynoisni from heijinninej to end. A few vague allusions 
to his own special missionaries were the nearest aj)proach made to 
the subject. For any information concerning tlie history, jnospccts, 
or ])riuciples of the comm\iiuty whose foundation he was su])posed 
to l)e celebrating, we may seek in vain. 

2. Tlie second peculiarity of the Address is the ambiguous 

cliaracter of its delineations of Cliristianity. 'riiev evince con- 
siderable power, and a clear appreciation, often finely expr(‘ssed, of 
some of the chief eleimuits of (’hristian life and history. Hut this 
is not all ; they occupy a promiiu'iit and leading jiosition on the 
canvas, and plainbj imply the stand-point of a Christian theoloyy. 
In fact, they have no meaning at all if they do not mean that Christ 
is a uninue being. lie is “the son of (lod, who embodii's in himself 
the Father’s will : “ it is in him and through him that we are 

reconciled to Ciod and to all truth:” and the lecturer professed 
allegiance to him in the following distinct language : — 

Hb'ssrd Jesus '. I ;ou thine. I give myseJf, body :iiid soul. In llie«‘. I 
have taken the vow of loyalty before thee, and I will not swerve from il- 
Ood help me I 

Hut what is tin* final outcome of all this 'i 

Honour ( 'lirist, but iie\ er be “( ’hri.^tiaii ” in the pcjpular ae«‘r]»tation of 
the term. (Hirist is not Christianity. In ae«*( pting tlu' former take care you 
do not accept the lattcT. 

T’hat is to say, — you may give yourself, body and soul, to 
(’hrist, but you slnndd never be Christian: you may claim to be 
apostles of Je.sus,” and ‘‘surely among his honoured ambassadors,” 
and may affirm that “ it is in him and through him that we are 
reconciled to Clod and to all trutli,” but you must “ tahe care that 
you do not accept Christianity^' ! What sort of “loyalty’’ to 
Christ is this ? and what value can we po.ssibly attach to the elocpient 
expressions of C’hristian sentiment, or the fervent professions of 
devoted allegiance which end in such a h(*artless fiasco ? 

It remains to ask what sort of theory Mr. Sen propounds 
that can offer any justification for these ajiomalies. Hrahmoism he 
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ignores ; Christianity he flatters only to repudiate. What is the 
faith which he really upholds ? It is an avowedly recent Gospel 
which he calls “the New Disi^ensation/' concerning which he makes 
the following somewhat inconsistent assertions : — 

{ft) It stjinds upon the samo levol with the Jewish dispensation, the 
Christian disi)onsation, and tlio Vaishnava dispensation through Chaitanya. 
It is a divine dispensation, fully entitled to a place among the various dis- 
pensations and revelations of the world. 

{b) It is not an isolated creed, hut the science which hinds and explains 
and harmonizes all religions. 

(c) It is the wonderful solvent which fuses all dispensations into a new 
chemical comxiound. 

I'hiis the New Dispensation is, firstly, one among others ; 
secondly, it is not one creed, but the science which harmonizes all ; 
and lastly, it fuses them all into a new chemical comj)ound, — in 
which their individual existence must surely be destroyed. On the 
whole, it would apx)ear as if the last of these coneexitions were the 
one which most nearly rex)rescnts Mr. Sen’s real idea, for during the 
X^rcsent year he has been making a great many ex2)eriments in this 
XU’oeess of fusing various religions into a now chemical compound. 
And the history of these experiments must first be recorded, before 
we are in a position to decide as to the real nature of that compound, 
or the true character of the New Dispensation. 


Axxiversahy Gleanings. 
i. T/ie Flag Ceremony. 

We must now return to the Anniversary, to note a few of its 
leading incidents. The most remarkable of these was a new cere- 
mony that was performed on two occasions in the Mandir ; first, on 
'Diursday, Jan. 13, and again on Sunday, Jan. 23, the actual 
Anuiversary Day, when it is said to have been “ the most imx^ortant 
and interesting event of the evening.” I give both reports in full, 
from the Sunday Mirror of Jan. IG and 30, 1881. 

Second Fay \_of the- ^Inniversary Festival'l. — This day witnessed a novel 
sight ill the Brahma ^laiidir. At 7 r.M., the ]Maiidir was almost filled, and 
shortly after wo saw tlie minister standing in the middle of the front verandah 
holding a flag of the New I)isx5‘‘iisation fixed to a gilt stick. On both sides 
were rows composed of missionaries and otlier members of the congregation, 
efich holding a candle in his hand. AV'hen the preliminaries had been gone 
tlirough, the song of the Arafi began. The hymn was a magnificent one, 
the chorus at the end of each stanza serving only to heighten the impression 
Avhich it xiroduced. It was a blessed day in our lives, for the spectacle was 
one which wo should not easily forgot. The Arati* is a specially Indian 
institution, but though wo look x>JUt in it in our infancy, when idols were 

• AratL “ The ] rcsentinpr a wavc-offerinp. * Amonp the Hindus this is usually per- 
formed by waving a stand or triped, furnished with five lighted lamps, betom the iool/ 
Haughtou's Bengali and Sanskrit Dictionary.— £o. Year-Book, 
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worshipped in our house, wo confess we never knew there was so much in it as 
when wo saw it established in connection with the worship of the Groat God 
of the universe. Never was feeling so much excited, never was the glory of 
God so keenly realized, never did the heart experience such raptures, never 
did we loam so much, as when wo raised our voices in solemn thanksgiving to 
the Lord. As the bells rang, the bugle sounded, the drum beat, and also the 
Mmar and f/Iunifa* the name of God resounded on all sides. The incense 
filled the hall with sweet perfume, and rows of liglits^in front of the vedi lent 
an additional grace to its appearance. WTien the Arati ended, the minister 
stood on the altar, and began to pour forth thanksgiving and hallelujah to 
the Supremo Mother. There was the panchapradipa^ or “ live-lights,” placed 
before the altar, and the minister proceeded to explain its use. People wor- 
ship their idols with this light, and the symbol is well explained by the fact 
that the Divine face is rendered visibb' if the worshipper lias in him a fivefold 
light — namely, purity, love, faith, b/iakH and conscience. It is these that 
illumine the face of God. If a person has not these, he is unable to find Him. 
The prayer lasted for half an hour, after which there was enthusiastic 
sankirtan. The congregation numbered some three hundred persons. 

The Flag of the New Fispcusatlon . — One remarkable feature of the pros(‘nt 
anniversaiy was the importance attached to the bjinner bearing the inscrijition 
of the New Dispcnsiition. A silver baniua* has been subscribed for by the 
ladies, and fixed upon the top of the stei'i>le of the IMandir. The niiiiistiT 
gave a sermon on the banner of the Dispensation on the 16th instant, 
that is the Sunday preceding th(‘ annivex'sary nhah, 'rh(‘ banner was explained 
as indicating renewed enthusiasm in the jirojiagatioii of the new faith, in the 
conquest of untruth, in the conversion of sinners. The banner indicates the 
now spirit of union, the sjnritual brotherJiood in wliicli all the proidiets of the 
world had their part, the spiritual army going to vanriuish selfishness, discord, 
false individuality, and to cr(‘ate an organization which wall (‘mhrace all 
mankind. Every faithful Brahmo and me mber of the New I)isp('nsation was 
exhorted to vow their allegiance to this banner of regen(‘rat('d and saving 
Theism. Accordingly, on the evening of the annual festival, held on Sunday 
last, the prominent object noticed by the congregation was a handsome 
crimson silk banner mounted upon a silvea- pole, fixed on the open space of 
marble pavement in front of the inilpit. After the sankirtan at suns(d, began 
the ceremony, announced before, of unfurling tlm flag of the New Dispeiisfi- 
tion. A new form of evening worsliip, called Arad, was first gone through. 
The Arati is chiefly celebrated by Sikhs at night-fall with hymns, and the 
accompaniment of many lights. The Brahmos had com],)osed a grand hymn 
for the occasion glorifying the many attribnte.s of th«j Su])ieme Mother in 
profound language and sentiment. The Avorshippers Indd each a lightt'd 
candle in his hand, creating a brilliant and picturesque effect. Dozens of 
musical instruments from the English bugle and gong to the traditional 
conchshell were loudly, loudly [i' boldly], and siinultanoously X)ci’formcd upon. 
The varied and deafening peals issuing from these instruments, combined with 
the voice of scores of men, who stood up and went round in a circle with the 
burning tapers in their hands, lieartily chanting the Arati liymn, produced 
upon the immense crowd presemtan effect which must ]>e felt to bo described. 
\^en this evening adoration w'as over, the minister solemnly unfurled tlie 
dispensation banner. Ho then addrrjssed the assembled apostles to tlio 
following effect: — “Apostles of tho New Di8j)en8ation ! You arc chosen by 
the Lord of heaven to preach His saving truth to tho world. Behold tho flag 
of the New Dispensation before you, under tho shadow of which is tho 
reconciliation of all things. There are und(jr it reconciled tho four scriptures of 

* The kansar is a musical instrument, consisting of a sounding platu of bell motal, and 
a stick with which it is struck. The ghanta is a bell.— Ed. Year-Book, 
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four religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity and Mahomedanism.* 
The East, West, North and South are reconciled under it. Asia, Europe, 
Africa and America are reconciled under it. IVIen, women, the old and the 
young are cherished and reconciled under it. Wisdom (Gyan)^ Love {Bhakti), 
Communion ( Yoga) and good works {Karma) are reconciled under it. Apostles 
of the New Dispensation, go, preach, spread the spirit of universal union 
which the flag before you represents. You hold in your hands candles which 
are giving out bright light. I charge you, brethren, to hold up before men’s 
eyes the brighter light of your character and devotion. Hold in your hands 
the bright light of purity, spirituality, meekness, yoga, hhakti, and gydn ; 
preach and propagate the New Dispensation each and all of you, far and near, 
and everywhere, according to your light and faith. For the maintenance of 
your life and health some of your apostolical brethren will serve you as your 
servants. Be true to the flag of the New Dispensation, and God be with you. 
In token of yom* vow of allegiance touch the banner, and bow down before 
God to give 5^ou strength and the light of faith.” The apostles then each and 
all touched the banner, and bowed their head to God. Those among the 
congregation who accepted the New Dispens<ition were asked to come forward 
and touch the banner, while tluir names were being taken down. This they 
were told to do, because it would be too long for each of them to come and 
sign a form of declaration. But some of them also made a low bow by way 
of supplicating God for help and guidance. On the day following, that is 
Monday, the ladies performed a similar ceremony before the flag. They had 
composed and sweetly sang a now hymn, they walked round with dishevelled 
hair, and great plates of illuminated lamps. The sight was a beautiful and 
blessed one. The flag of the New Dispensation has created a great deal of 
enthusiasm this year. 


ii. Ram Mohan Roy\s Forirait. 

AVe learn from the Sunday Mirror (of Jan. 16, 1881) that on 
the 14th of January (the day after the first Flag Ceremony) “about 
three hundred persons assembled at the Albert Hall to witness the 
unveiling of the portrait of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, which had been 
prepared in accordance with a resolution passed at a public meeting 
held in the same place in December 1879.” The portrait had been 
copied by a native artist from one which had belonged to the Raja’s 
son, Rabu Ram Prasad Roy. Mr. Sen unveiled it, and made a 
speech. Letters were also read from friends and subscribers to the 
fund which had been raised for commemorating the Raja, and it 
was suggested that the next thing to be done might be the 
prcsentiition of “ a medal to be annually given to the best student 
of Natural Theology or Comparative Religion.” 

But there is another side to this movement. It may perhaps 
be remembered that at the first Anniversary after the schism of 
1878, the Adi and the Sadharan Somajes combined to celebrate 
Ram Mohan Roy’s memory, an invitation to all Brahmos having 
been sent out to meet for that purpose at the house of the venerable 
Dcbendra Nath Tagore. The meeting was a great success, 

• “ Upon a small table, covered with scarlet cloth, were arranged the four principal 
Scriptures of the world, —the llig-Voda, the Lalita Vistara, the Bible, the Koran. In front 
of tliem stood the Banner of the Now Dispensation. On the silver plated pole thereof was 
suspended the Bugle of the Expedition Army.**— iVew Dispensation, March 31, 1881. 
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numbering more than a thousand persons, “and the proceedings 
were solemn and impressive from beginning to end.” But although 
some members of the Brahmo Somaj of India were present, the 
leaders of that Somaj held aloof, and the Sunday Mirroi' threw 
cold water on the affair. When, however, the commemoration was 
on the eve of taking a more extended shape at the Anniversary of 
1880, the B. S. of India’s leaders suddenly woke up, and started a 
commemoration project of their own, calling a public meeting and 
inviting subscriptions. And to this isolated course they continue 
to adhere. 


iii. An Incident with Two Sides. 

The Procession Day in Mr. Sen’s Anniversary presented the 
usual features of large crowds, enthusiastic singing, and a “ forest 
of flags,” among wdiich “ a man on horseback bore tlie huge banner 
of the ‘ New Dispensation.’ ” On the return march from tlie 
open-air meeting in Beadon Square, where Mr. Sen gave a popular 
address in'Bengali before an audience of several thousand persons, 
— a little incident occurred which has been occasionally referred to 
since, and may perhaps, therefore, be worth recording. I give it as 
told by the two rival Brahmo organs. 


{Sunday Mirror^ Jan. 30, 1881.) 
— The singing, while the procession 
returned, was exceedingly (‘iithusi- 
astic. (rreat crowds joined on the 
way, and while the procession was 
passing through the public road, the 
minister silently and slowly made his 
way to the newly-built premises of 
the S^idharan Brahmo Somaj. In 
the most humble mood he knelt 
down before the building, while his 
friends surrounded him and sung. 
He remained kneeling and praying 
for a few minutes, with bended head, 
and then as silently rose and walked 
away with his friends. Many who 
were sitting in the prayer hall of the 
SSidharan Somaj stood up to see the 
spectacle, andj then the procession 
moved homewards. 


{Brahm > Puhlie Opinion. Jan. 27, 
1881.) — Wlicn Pandit S. N. Sastri 
had half Huislu'd his discourse, and 
the audi(mc«‘ were following him with 
undivided attention, an um'Xpeeted 
cause* of disturbance intervened. "I’liis 
cause of disturbance came from the 
side of our brethr(*n of the New 
Dispensation. Whilst marching in 
full procession through tlie streets, 
they broke olf towards our Prayer 
Hall, and presented themselvi*s before 
the door of the Hall, causing much 
uproarious noise. T}if3 speaker had 
to stop liis discourse, and the order of 
the meeting was gone. It was some 
time before th(;y cleared out, wlu'u 
tlie Pandit once more began his 
discourse and tinished it. 


New Manifestoes. 

On March 24, 1881, a weekly four-page journal was started, 
entitled the New Dispensation.^ as the authorized organ of the 
movement so called. It bears no Editor’s name, but is understood 
to be under the direct management of Mr. Sen himself, whose hand, 
indeed, may easily be traced in most of its articles. The paper is 
headed by a wood-cut of the Flag, bearing the inscription in 
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Devanap^ri characters, Nava Bidhdn [New Dispensation] ; and the 
motto beneath is “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill toward men.” The following gleanings from the first 
number of this journal will show the ground on which it takes its 
stand, in relation both to the past antecedents and the future aims 
of the new movement. 

[N, />. No. 1. March 24, 1881.) — l^alutation , — Glory to God, the Supremo 
Spirit. 

Unto all the Prophets and all the Saints of ancient and modern times our 
reverent and grateful loyalty. 

To all the Churches in the East and the West our respectful greetings. 

To all good men and triui, ai>ostlcs, missionaries, i>hilanthropists, and 
men of science our cordial salutation. 

To the Ih-oss, a great and sanctifying power, our respect and gratitude. 

To all Europeans and Indians, interested in truth our request is, — Give 
us your prayers and good wishes, your friendly counsel and fraternal help. 

Our Cried. God, one Scrijdure, one Cliurch. 

Eternal Progn'ss of the Soul. 

Communion of Prophets and Saints. 

Fatherhood and Motherhood of God ; Brotherhood of man and Sister- 
hood of woman. 

Harmony of Knowledge and Holiness, Love and Work, Yoga and 
Asceticism in their highest development. 

Loyalty to Sovereign. 

Benediction . — Upon the many institutions and enterprizes, noted below, 
religious and secular, connected with our reform movement in India, may the 
Lord’s clioicest blessings descend ! May those who are engaged therein find 
abundant reward here and In'roafter I 

1. The Brahma Mandir or Temple of the New Dispensation. 

2. Sunday Mirror, Weekly English Journal. 

3. Dharma Tattva, Fortnightly Bengali Journal. 

4. i*ariehariei», Monthly Ladies’ Journal. 

5. Sulav Samachiir, W<‘okly Pice Paper for the masses. 

G. Albert School for Boys. 

7. Girls’ School. 

8. I’he poor, iiitirm and sick under the Charity Section of the Indian 
Keform ^ Association. 

9. Arya Nari Soiiia j, or Ladies’ Union for ju’ayer and social improvement. 

10. Apostolic Durbar: ]\Iissionary Conference and Business Section. 

11. Mangal Bari, or Apostolic Homes, 

12. Theological Imstitution. 

Ami upon all our fritmds and sympathizers, far and near, may Divino 
blessing rest for ever and ever ! 

[Editorial Notes.) — The Church of the New Dispensation sends its cordial 
greetings to its brethren in the Provinces, and with brotherly love asks them 
to welcome and receive, to feed and nourish, as their humble servants, those 
Apostles whom it sends forth to-day, in the name and under the blessing of 
God Almighty, to the various districts in the country. 

Our missionary workt'rs start to-day upon their annual tour. One is 
already at Gya working among our brethrim there. The apostle in the 
Eastern Districts continues his good work with his six loyal assistants. Of 
those wlio start to-day, one proceeds to Ghazipur, another to Hangpiu*, one to 
Bombay and Madras, and two to the Punjab. May the Lord accompany 
thcui, and help them to reap plentiful harvests in their respective fiel^ of 
labour I 
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Conciliation not Concession , — ^In preaching the New Dispensation our 
beloved and honoured band of Apostles must, wherever they go, endeavour to 
keep its j)urity and integrity unsullied. They must not compromise them- 
selves. The New Gospel is a complete system of faith and moral discipline, 
which the Lord has in the fullness of time vouchsafed unto India, and blessed 
are they who preach and practise it in its entirety ! Let us not mix with it 
our own caprices and vain imaginings or those of others. Let us not modify 
or mutilate it, with a view to render it convenient and agreeable to those who 
would otherwise be staggered by its high i)rinciples. We sliall do no such 
thing, but simply place God’s trutli before men in its fullness and integrity. 
Any prudential policy might appear successful for a time among a limited 
community of ox{‘eptional classes of men, here and there, but it is sure to defile 
and weaken God’s Dispensation and paralyse Ilis holy Church. Wo know 
there is a strong temptation in these days to make the Dispensation somewhat 
more rational and less offensive than it is. But woe unto them who yield to 
the tempter ! Mon of faith must not faint because some have said of our 
doctrines that they are absurd and ludicrous and evTn offensive. Tlie apostles 
of God will preach the truth and nothing but the truth, the Dispensation and 
nothing but the Dispensation, and leave the issues in the hands of Providence. 
They cannot judge of the doctrine, for that is of G<jd. Let them x>rea(‘h the 
truth, explain it, illustrate it, verify it. If still tlio perverse persist in 
ridiculing God’s truth and reviling His ambassadors, all that they have to do 
is to obey Christ’s command and instantly wash off tlie dust of their feet. 
And yet our apostolic brethren must be tolerant. They must listen to advice, 
and take warning when offered in a friendly sjiirit. Christians, Hindus, and 
Brahmos shall all have a patient hearing, so long as they speak as friends and 
brothers, anxious to point out errors and avert evils. The Theist of the New 
Dispensation is never tired of learning, never tired of loving. If 
well-meaning men say there is danger of superstition and priestcraft, 
idolatry and caste, immorality and vice being resuscitated by our indis- 
cretion, let u.s hear, and weigh the argument, and try to grow wiser. 
If really intelligent men assure us that our vessel is not safe in the 
direction it has taken, for there are hidden shoals of })anfheism and si)iritual- 
ism and mysticism upon wliieli it would run llu‘ risk of being shipwrecked, 
and that if we go fiudher rashly and without being forewarned, we shall sink 
hopelessly in the sea of a new superstition, let us pon«hT tlio warning with 
the utmost seriousness, for wo lose nothing by idiilosophic renection. And 
should it be necessfiry let us bo discreet, being respectful unto our elders, and 
give up unwisdom and impetuous hot-headedness. Nay, let us sliow that wo 
abominate superstition and hate impurity as heartily as others do, and that wo 
arc quite as ready to rese nt and prevent an outrage upon science and morality 
as they are. All this we trust our apostles and missionaries will do. May 
they be always meek and genth', humble and modest in the midst of conllict 
of opinion, and may they prove tliomselves ever ready to learn even from the 
least among their enemies ! Yet there shall be no cornpromisfj though there 
may be conciliation, no concession of an iota of truth or tittle of Ciod’s 
doctrine, though there sliall be love and re.spect, toleration, and sympathy. 

Let the reader observe here that the various institutions selected 
for “ benediction/^ and enumerated as being “ connected with our 
reform movement in India,’ ^ are simply those which belong, more 
or less closely, to the Somaj founded and governed by Mr. Sen 
himself, viz., the “ Brahmo Somaj of India,” whose antecedents arc 
thus virtually adopted as those of the “ Church of the New Dis- 
pensation.” In other words, his old Somai is merged in his new 
Church, This step draws his movement still further away from its 
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old Brahmic associations, and prepares for its avowed assumption of 
the purely theocratic form towards which it had lonf^ been tending. 
Even from its “ beloved and honoured band of Apostles ” it claims 
implicit obedience, charging them to preach “ the Dispensation and 
nothing but the Dispensation,” — pronouncing a “ woe ” upon them 
that yield to the temptation to make tlie Dispensation somewhat 
more rational and less offensive than it is,” — and reminding the 
apostles that “ they cannot judge of the doctrine^ for that is of God^ 
Such is the style and tone of Mr. Sen’s new propaganda. 

New Ceremonies. 

Wc must now go back a few weeks to record a new ceremony, 
— an imitation of the Christian Eucharist. We first hear of this 
from the Dharnia Tattva of the 16th Falgun (February 26) 1881, 
in the following words (j). 48) : — The vow of partaking of the 
flesh and blood of the pious has been undertaken for three days 
since last Thursday.” But none of the English organs of Mr. Sen’s 
movement made any reference to the matter before No. 1 of the 
New Dispensation^ which recorded a later performance of the cere- 
mony on the 6th of March, as follows : — 

New Sacramental Ceremony, — Jesus ! Is the sacramental rite meant only 
for tlioso nations that are in the habit of taking bread and wine ? Are the 
Hindus excluded from partaking of tlu; holy cueharist ? Wilt thou cut us off 
because wc are rice-eaters and teetotalers That cannot bo. Spirit of Jesus ! 
That cannot be. Both iinto Europe and Asia thou hast said, — eat my flesh 
and drink my blood. Therefore th(.* Hindu shall eat thy flesh in rice and 
drink thy blood in pure water, so that the scripture might be fulfilled in 
this land. 

On Sunday, the 6th March, the ceremony of adapting the sacrament to 
Hindu life was performed, with due solemnity, in accordance with tho 
ljrincii>lc above set forth. The Hindu apostles of Christ gathered after 
prayer in tho dinner liall, and sat upon the floor upon bare ground. Upon a 
silver plate was Rice, and in a small goblet was Water, and there were flowers 
and leaves around both. Tho minister read the following verses from 
Luke xxii. : — 

“ And ho took bread and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, 
saying, This is my body wliich is given for you. This do in remembrance 
of mo. 

‘ ‘ Likewise also tho cup after supj)er, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my blood which is shed for you.” 

A prayer was then offered, asking the I^ord to bless the sacramental rico 
and water : — 

Touch this rico and this water, O Holy Spirit, and turn their grossly 
material substance into sanctifying spiritual forces, that they may, upon 
entering our system, be assimilated to it as tho flesh and blood of all tho 
saints in Christ Jesus. Satisfy the hunger and thirst of our souls w’ith the 
rich food and drink thou hast placed before us. Invigorate us with Christ- 
force and nourish us with sjiintly life. 

Tho Lord blessed the rico and Ho blessed tho water. 

And these were then served in small quantities to those around, and men 
ato and drank reverently, and tho women and children also ate and drank, 
and thoy blessed God, the God of prophets and saints. 
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This took place on the 6th of March. Nine days later, as we 
learn from the Dharma Tattva of the 16th of Chaitra, — “ on 
Tuesday the 3rd of Chaitra [March 15] there was a special festival 
on the occasion of Basanta Piimimd [or venial full-moon] and of 
the birth of Chaitanya,’’ the founder of the Vaislinava sect. What 
then occurred shall be told in the words of the New Dispensation 
of April 21, 1881. 

Vow of Foverff/. — On Tuesday, the 15th ^Nhircli, tlio Apostles of the N<iw 
Dispensation were duly admitted into the Apostolic Order. As the Vow of 
Poverty is essentijd to admission to tlie holy order, tlio minister appearc'd as a 
candidate for it, on behalf of himself and his brotluT-apostles. Tho first 
ceremony which was gone through, after th(‘y had all assembled outside tho 
Sanctuary, was the washing of feet. One after another they came to the ])laco 
whore there was a low w(»o(len si‘at, and sit upon it. Tho Pratipfilae, who 
looks after their daily food, bowtul, and washed the feet of the A])ostles as 
they sat with their feed stridehotl upon a bason, while tho Upadhava wiped 
them with a towel. They then wc'iit solemnly into the Sanetiiarv, and took 
their scats. The mini.stiT bowetl Ixdore th(‘ bason, then raising his head ho 
drank out of it, and invoked (rod’s blessing that ho might b(‘eonu; a worthy 
servant. Ho then took liis seat on the Vedi. ('hrist’s soU'inn charge to his 
Aposth'S was then road, and the first portion of tlu* service was genie through 
and hymns chanted ; after which tin' Upadha ya stood uj), and received tho 
Medal of tho Now l)is])onsation. 11(' then as child i)riest administered tho 
vow. Ho presented to the ministej- a Mislal, which he nwort ntly aeeeptoil and 
wove on hi. s person. Then followed the ])rc‘sentatiou of a stick and a scrip, 
both natiomil symbols of mendicancy. Dressed in gairic, wdth lu'ad shaved, 
the Servant of tho Apostles humbly receivisl tliese, and asked for alm.s. 
Thereupon rico and V(?gctables w'oro put into the small bag, wdiich lu; held in 
his hand as a mendicant, d'he <‘en inony, wdiich was impressive, (ind moved 
many to tears, was tin* beginning of thirty days of naunlicancy, during wdiich 
the Servant of the Apostles w'as jdedgeil to live exclu.sively upon .'ilms, in tho 
shape of rico, dal, s/ilt, oil, vegetabl(‘.s, fruits, Ac., with wdiiidi kind frii'iids 
might fav'or liim, A few^ more Medals w'oro then pri'scuted, and there w^as 
laying on of hands in each case, indi<*ativi' of Apostolical Succession. Tho 
ceremony concluded with a charge to the Apostles, prayers and benediction. 

That this painful scene was not a mere aimless display, but was 
the virtual initiation of a mendicant policy for the new (luirch 
altogether, will appear from the following gleanings, each of which 
is given in full. 'Jlie key-note is struck in the passages wliicli I 
have italicized in the first scrap. 

(AVa; Lispenmtion, March 31, 1881.) — Note,) — Tho “ Vow' of 
Poverty ” seems to have worked well, considoring the rr gular ami ungrudging 
suppl}’’ of alms from day to day, and the very gcmiTous appreciation it I'vinces 
on the part of donors. Only tlio sniierlluous swcot-nu'ats occasionally 
presented hav(* lieen somcw*hat co.stly. la it not possihte to reduce ahna-giviug 
to a ays^cniy and eafahlish it an an institution in our holy Church ? Surely it wdll 
bless him that gives and him tliat receiv(*s, Jt uoutd he a great improvement if 
the entire hand of cur apostolic hrothers could he made lo depend upon alms* 

Jdvertiscmints. {N, J).^ Mandi 31, 1881.) — Jtequest* — Will any oni* present 
a copy of thc3 Bible:' It should be addressed to “MinistcT, caro of tlio 
Printer New Dispensation^ 6, College -square.” 

(Ibid ,) — Vow, — Alms in tho shape of rice, siilt, vegetables, &c., wdll bo 
thanldully received at tho Mission Office if sent by kind-hewted friends, 
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Christian or Hindu, during the first week in April. Money contributions not 
received. 

(i\r. D., April 14, 1881.) — Received a copy of the Bible as present. 
Thanks. God bless the donor. 

Grateful acknowledgments duo to Rev. W. A. H. for presentation Of a 
copy of “Life in Christ” by Edward White. Surely India needs life in 
Christ. May the kind donor prosper ! 

Received with many thanks a box of Biscuits as alms from a Reverend 
Christian brother. May God vouchsafe unto the donor His choicest blessings. 

(A". April?, 1881.) — Vow of Self-Sumnder. — Last Sunday a new order 
was instituted among the true believers, the order of Orihastha Vairdgi or 
Ascetic Householder. Three men were admitted into the order on the above 
day. They are men of the world. They attend office, and by secular work 
acquire money. They are not missionaries ; they do not discharge priestly func- 
tions. Yet they wish to act upon the ascetic principle of “ self -surrender,” and 
would givo their substance to the Mother Church. They would labour and 
earn money at the sweat of the brow. But their earnings they would lay at 
the feet of the Church, with the fullest resignation as becomes her children 
and servants. Thus all the work of the labourer will devolve upon them, 
with all its attendant troubles and hardships, cares and anxieties, while the 
money having passed out of their hands, covetousness becomes impossible and 
the sting of worldlincss is destroyed. To cam money is their business ; to 
spend it is the work of the Lord and Ilis Church, and to His decrees they 
must submit ungrudgingly and even contentedly. Who would part with his 
money under such conditions ? Public confidence in the commonwealth would 
be tested with the utmost severity, and many would bo found wanting in the 
hour of trial. Who would risk his life and his property and the health and 
comfort of his family and children by giving away the last farthing, and 
placing himself entirely at the mercy of his Church ? The ordeal is difficult. 
The disadvantages and risks arc appalling ; the profit nil. Few would bravo 
the danger ; few would encounter the jicril. Yet faith in the Church is 
natural and quite child -like. The wise may not come, but the child of faith 
may take the ” dangerous ” vow of self -surrender regardless of consequences. 
If we love our Church as our mother and our God as our Supremo Mother, 
what is it that we are afraid of ? What are we to fear if the Lord is near ? 
The Church will then have fulfilled her true mission when she will feed and 
sustain her flock in matters temporal as well as spiritual. Wo earnestly 
believe and trust the ascetic householder will fare better in the house of God 
than in his earthly home amid the trials and temptations of life. 

(.V. D., April 14, 1881.) — When money comes into your hands do not 
spend it unceremoniously or in a liurry. Carry it into the family sanctuary, 
lay it on the altar, that the Lord may touch it, bless it, and sanctify it. Then 
you may spend it, but not till then. Unsanctified money is an unclean thing, 
and the devotee cannot touch it. Only God's money is welcome. 

{N, D., April 21, 1881.) — We havo to announce two more accessions to 
the Order of Ascetic Householders. Their earnings havo been received and 
deposited. The Lord has touched their money. May he bless them and their 
families ! 

{Ibid.) — Into the small Bidhkn [Dispensation] Deposit Bank the devotees 
bring their monthly earnings. They deposit the money as soon as it comes 
into their hands. After it has been placed in the Sanctuary and sanctified by 
the Lord, a part of the money is given back to each depositor with instructions 
for its disposal. Contri billions to the Church, charity to the poor, allowance 
to mother and wife, liquidation of debt, are some of the prescribe items of 
expenditure. No depositor is allowed to draw more than has been credited to 
his account. The instructions of the Church must be strictly followed.- 

H 
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Upon these conditions money is received and spent by the Church of the New 
Dispensation for the benefit of its flock. Those only who take tho vow ot 
self-surrender are welcome. 

Tho Vow of Poverty has been renewed for another ^onth. 
The most cordial thanks of the Aiiostolical Brotherhood wo tender w the 
givers of alms, whoso kindness will bo always gratefully remomberea. 
Blessed are they who give unto the poor ! Blessed too are they who give unto 
tho Church in tho interests of asceticism and poverty ! 

(JV. 3., May 12, 1881.)— Wo should like to seo all money received on 
account of the mission fund touched and sanctified by the Lord in the 
Sanctuary before it is spent. Why should not tho holy practice bo resorted to 
in regard to tho minister and tho whole apostolic body, which is so ngidly 
observed in tho case of ascetic householders ? 

(Ibid .) — Collecting money for tho Church by means of bills is contrary 
to the spirit of tho New Dispensation. It is too secular to serve spirituiu 
purposes. It defiles him wlio gives and him who rocoivoa. Tho Holy Church 
of God never begs but demands. Those who give monej^ ought to remember 
that they are not to do an act of favour, but to sanctify themselves by a 
blessed act of almsgiving. Lot them give as they would to the Mother 
Church, for their own salv^ation, and not as a matter of patronage or liberality. 

New Dispensation Hymns. 

On the 12th of April, the Bengali New-Year’s Day, a new 
enterprise was commenced, viz., the regular evening singing of 
hymins in the streets of Calcutta. After the Cc^ly morning New- 
Year’s serv’icc, Mr. Sen addressed his congregation on this subject, 
advising them to “ go in the evening to the houses of the wealthy 
and the huts of the poor, and sing before them the riches of God s 
mercy,” adding, — “ You cannot better serv'C your countrjTncn than 
by singing the name of Hari in the streets, horm yourselves into 
small groups of Dispensation Minstrels, and sing God s sweet name 
in diflferent parts of the town.” 

Accordingly more than twenty persons gathered in the evening, among 
whom were half a dozen boys. Besides the cl taru , the hhoU and the karthal^ 
was a big lantern with the party. Passing through tlie Upper Circular lioad 
and Carey’s Church Lane, they camo into College »Squaro, and there, taking 
their scats in front of a gentleman’s house, began to sing with great enthu- 
siasm. The owners of tho neighbouring house most importunately requested 
our friends to extend to tliem tho favour. Tho party sang two Saukirtan 
hymns standing. Thim seats were courteously offered and thankfully accepted. 
TTie number of hearers now rose to about a liundrcd, and the street presented 
quite an imposing spectacle. The Singing Apostle and his brotliren returned 
at 10 p.m., rejoicing that the Lord had vouchsafed such abundant success to 
their first street singing expedition. Lot tho city ring with tho name of tho 
Lord . — New Dispensation y April 14, 1881. 

This practice has been kept up pretty regularly during tho fine 
weather, the proceedings of the singing party being frequently 
recorded in detail in the New Dispensation and Sunday Mirror. 
And this seems the proper place in which to give a few specimens 
of the peculiar hymns of the new Church. Tho first of these was 
given, in a somewhat variant form, in the Sunday Mirror of 
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March 7, 1880, where it was called “The Song of the New Dis- 
pensation/’ but in tho version now given it is entitled as below. 
All these hymns have been published in the Neio Dispensation, with 
the titles hero prefixed. (I have numbered the hymns for 
convenience.) 

Hymn I . — Mystic Bance. — N, JD., March 24, 1881.) Chanting the name 
of Uari the saints in heaven dance. My Gouranga [Chaitanya] dances amid a 
band of devotees : how beautiful his eyes which shower love ! 

Jesus dances, Moses dances with hands upraised ; Dovarshi Ntod dances, 
playing on the harp. 

Old King David dances, and with him Janak and Yudhisthir. 

Tho great Yogi Mah^idco dances in joy, and with him dances John accom- 
panied by his disciples. 

Niinak and PrahUid dance, dances Nity^manda, and in their midst dance 
Paul and Mahomed. 

Dhruba dances, Suk dances, dances Ilarid^is, and in their company dance 
all tho servants of tho Lord. Sankar and Wlisudeb dance, Rkm and Skkya 
Muni, Yogis, devotees, ascetics, workers and wise men. 

Dtidu and Confucius dance, Kabir and Toolsy ; Hindus and Mussulmans 
dance, on their lips tho smile of love. 

The sinner dances, tho saint dances, the poor and the rich dance together, 
the women sing “ glory, glory with sweet voices. 

Eenouncing the pride of caste and rank, the Brahmin and tho Chandkl 
dance embracing each other. 

Surroundoa by saints in the centre is Sri Hari, the Lord of all, and all 
dance unitedly with hands round each other’s neck. 

And in this holy company dance the believers in the New Dispensation, 
killing tho distance of space and time. 

The fishes dance m the sea and the fowls in the air, and the trees and 
plants dance, their branches sporting with tho wind. 

Tho Bible and the Vedas dance together with the Bhagavat; tho Pur&n 
and the Koran (Liiico joined in love. 

The scientist and tho ascetic and the poet dance, inobrmted with the new 
wine of the Now Dispensation. 

Tho world below and tho world above dance, chanting the name of Hari, 
as they hear tho sweet gospel of the New Dispensation. 

Hymn IT. — Spiritual Frenzy, — (V. D, April 14, 1881). Make mo mad 
after Thee, 0 Mother, 

For of what avail is prudence to me ? 

Intoxicate mo with the wine of the New Dispensation, oh ! 

Thou winner of BAflfA^a-souls, drown me in the ocean of thy Love. 

In thy asylum some arc laughing, some crying, some dancing with 
exceeding joy; there are Jesus, Moses and Sri Cliaitanya, lost in the rapture 
of Thy Love; Mother, when sliall 1 be blessed by joining them ? 

In Heaven is tho gathering of all mad spirits. As tho Master so the 
diseiples, tho pranks of Love who can comprehend ? — 0 Mother, Thou art 
Thyself mad m Love, tho maddest of the mad, enrich this poor soul with the 
gift of thy Love. 

Hymn III . — Sony of the Street Sinyers, — N. D., May 19, 1881.) Say all 
ye brethren, One is God without a second. 

Seeing him with tho eye of love, let us tranquillize the sorrowing heart. 

In the Loving God’s kingdom of love there is neither caste distinction 
nor sectarian division. 

Ho who is Brahma is Hari, Ho too is the Mother, the world’s Goddess, 
tipon whose lap of love wo all live. 
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Of deep love is His beauty, most marvellous, the infinite, true, vvise, and 
joyful, tho indivisible; in one receptacle millions and millions of graces 
blended we see. 

Hari is Father and Mother, teacher and giver of wisdom, there is no 
other Saviour but lie. 

The whole world is His household, hoar the tidings, tho gospel of joy. 

Yoked in love, and identified in spirit, lot us be united to Him. 

Jesus, Moses, Janak, Mahomed, Nknak, all are our teachers and helpers; 
the maddened lion Chaitanya is the teacher of love. 

This is no conjecture, there is evidence ; we have seen in our own lives, 
therefore wo bear witness. 

Therefore the nectar of the New Dispensation we go about offering from 
house to house, and wc sing the glory of tho Lord from street to street, from 
door to door. 

Hymn IV. — The Divine Spouse.— (K. D., August 5, 1881.) O Hari, play 
on the lute of conscience in the air of my breath.* 

Charm by its sweet voice the maiden -faculties of my mind. 

On the banks of the Jumnk of Bhakti and under the shade of tho 
Kadamha of love, always walk joyfully with tliis R(idhica-heart of mine. 

Ever putting on new garbs, O sweet Ilari, reveal thy beautiful face in 
the Brind&ban of my heart. 

Rejoice with Thy devotees, and play sweet tunes on the lute in the happy 
grove (of my heart) ; hearing which, Sri Chaitanya becomes senseless, and 
with him Jesus, Moses, S&kya, John and other saints. 

Hymn V . — New Dinpensation. — (Ibid.) To lessen tho weight of the 
world’s sorrow, and to destroy its darkness. Thou dost send dispensations 
from time to time. 

Taking the rod in Thine own hand and destroying tho brood of evil 
passions, Thou dost preserve tho glory of Thy devotees in Thy power, 0 
Hari. 

In days of yore, Thou didst create many a Yogi and w’orshipper of 
Brahm in the family of the old xVryans ; Thou didst reveal the Vedas, tho 
Bible, Niti, Koran, Sinriti and Sruti to bestow spiritual knowledge. 

In the Pur^mas, tho Bhkgavat, in the Gita and the Mah^ibhirat, Thou 
didst teach love, devotion, communion and meditation. 

Suka, Janaka, Siva, Sri Ram, the descendant of Raghu, all did preach 
the name of Hari. 

Putting Prahlad in his childhood under many difficulties, Thou didst 
teach devotion. Nfinak, SSikya, Dhruba, Nkrada, Wfisudcv, all are Thy 
devotees and helpers to Thy Providence. 

David, Elijah, Jeremiah, and Moses sang the name Jehovah; Mahomed 
and other worshippers of one God are Thy commissioned and beloved 
children. 

Of the family of the Jews is Jesus, tho ocean of all virtues, prince of 
devotees, holy spirit and salvation ;f putting him in the hands of his enemies 
and causing his martyrdom on tho cross, Thou hast borne testimony to tho 
reden^tion of obedience. 

The asceticism of Chaitanya, O how sublime is that dispensation of Thy 
providence ; endowing him with a high spirit of devotion, Thou didst send 
him to make the hearts of sinners melt in sorrow. 

* In the original :—2?ajao hibtk bangski harihe, nithvas pabane. ** Play on the pipe 
of conscience, O Hari, with the wind of thy breath,**— would bo a more accurate rendering 
than that given above. Readers acquainted with Hindu mythology will pt*rceive that all 
the imagery of this hymn refers to the adventures of Krishna, otherwise Vishnu, otherwise 
Hari, as recounted in the Vishnu Purana.— En. Year-hook. 

f ** Holy spirit and salvation.*’ In the original this is |»abitfa(ma paritran ; which 
may be better rendered by ** pare*sooled Saviour*”— En. Yearmhaok, 
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Knowledge, devotion, communion and work, full of ^11 sorts of nectar is 
tho present Dispensation, with which at last thou hast come into Bengal, to 
give salvation to the world. 

In this Now Dispensation, all thy saints are great in the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; it is Thy commandment, tho inviolable law of the Lord ; human 
reason or judgment has nothing to do with it. 

All being one, with tho Brahmos, sing and dance with Thee. All false 
lo^c, disunion, quarrel and dissension have been put a stop to in the New 
Dispensation. 


Mohb Vows. 

On the same Bengali New Year's Day already mentioned, — 
April 12, 1881, — “eleven ladies were solemnly initiated into 
different holy orders." The aims and ideals which suggested this 
step will be seen in the following article. 

V. i)., April 14, 1881. — Sisterhood. — The Church is incomplete till it has 
formed a Sisterhood. Numerous are tho agencies at work for the elevation 
and reformation of man. But the daughter of God is as much in need of 
discipline and training as the son of God. Our Church is therefore striving 
after female edification. Year after year our sisters have been subjected to 
higher forms of discipline, and trained to prefer simplicity, poverty and 
devotion to false refinement and tho gaieties and frivolities of the world. 
They have not made much progress yet ; but they are slowly growing in faith 
and prayer. We sincerely and fervently trust the more advanced among 
them may grow into a Ministering Sisterhood, and not only set examples of 
female poverty and devotion, but formally assume the functions of female 
servants unto their loss educated and loss devout sisters. The way in which 
this work of spiritual disicipline has gone on for some time past is not unin- 
teresting. Vows have been instituted, embmeing varieties of duty and 
discipline, which arc solemnly adopted in the Sanctuary, and kept up for a 
certain length of time. These Vows enjoin meditation, abstemiousness, study 
of character, charity, kindness to lower animals, nursing of children, cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. On Tuesday last eleven ladies wore solemnly initiated 
into different holy orders. The Vows of the first order wo give below ; — 

Chanting of 108 Divine Names, and Homage to Saints and Prophets. 

Morning Headings : Hig Veda texts. 

Mid-day Headings : Bhhgvat. 

Evening Headings : Bible. 

Giving water and sherbet to devotees. 

Cooking her own food. 

Covering tho head with a piece of cloth while in the Temple. 

Solitary meditation, and singing, with tho accompaniment of the Ektara, 
Songs of the New Dispensation, and other hymns. 

Short family prayer with the children. 

Hearing Life of Chaitanya. 

The younger girls and those who are unmarried had suitable Vows 
administered to them. May tho grace of the Living God, the Supreme 
Mother, descend on our sisters, and lift them fi*om the bondage of the world ! 

On May 22, 1881, a somewhat similar vow was administered 
to eleven young men, as will be seen by the following (slightly 
abridged) article in the New Dispensation of May 26. 

Divinity Students , — ^It is proposed to organize an Order of Students of 
the New Dispensation, for the benefit chiefly of those young men who, either 
at home or in schools, are engaged in cultivating the intellect and acquiring 
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knowledge, , , , The order was lately announced, and on Sunday last, 
1 1 young mon appeared in the Sanctuary as candidates for the Proparato ry 
Vow, which was instituted on the occasion. In the course of the service the 
minister explained the advantages of the Vow, and then proceeded to 
administer it to the candidates. The Vow embraces the following duties, 
and is to bo observed for a fortnight : — 

Immediately after rising from bed, reading ‘‘Prlitasmarania’^ or Remem- 
bering the Lord, and Scriptural readings. 

Morning Service and reading 108 Names. 

Daily study or work. 

Study of grass with a view to learn humility. 

Study of flowers with a view to learn tenderness. 

Study of the Armament and contemplation of the Inflnite. 

Study of prescribed theological works. 

Before going to bod, confession of sin and prayer. 

We understand that three more have subsequently been admitted. 

By this time the reader will have perceived that Mr. Sen’s 
fondness for vows and ceremonies has been rapidly increasing of late. 
But yet more startling illustrations of this ritualistic tendency 
than any of the preceding have now to be recorded. The following 
narrative is here reprinted, verbatim et literatim^ from the New 
Dispensation of June 9, 1881. 


The New Hom Ceremony. 

On Tuesday last the Sanctuary witnessed a new and imposing, and wo 
may add, an instructive spectacle. There was a largo iron fire-pan in front 
of the Vedi; in an earthen vessel was ghee or clarified butter; bundles of 
sticks and pieces of fire-wood were gathered in one place, and there was a 
largo metallic spoon. Varieties of beautiful and fragrant flowers and ever- 
greens in abundance formed a semi -circle skirting the place ^vhero these things 
were arranged. No one was prepared for such a sight, as none even among 
the select few who were present know what was going to happen. After the 
introductory portion of the {Service was over, the minister invoked Divino 
blessing on the Ceremony which was to be performed, and prayed that it 
might become profitable unto the Church. He then lighted up the fuel before 
lum, and pouring over it clarified butter, produced a brisk Fire, which ho thus 
addressed:^ 

® ^on 13 Ia?{n 9 ilgnf, 

Great, ^eat are thou, great among the forces in creation. Wo shall honour 
the© and magnify thee because of thy greatness and maj osty , Thou art not God : 
we do not adore thee. But in thee dwells the Lord, the Eternal Inextinguish- 
able Flame, the Light of the universe, tho immanent Fire, Fire of fire, whom 
fire doth reveal and glorify. O thou brilliant Agni, in thoo we behold our 
Resplendent Lord, llis hand holds up thy holy flame. Without Kim thou 
wrt not. Then let us glorify Him, thy God and our God. Tho Lord has 
made thee, O Agni, formidable and mighty, mighty to consume and destroy. 
With thy tremendous force thou bumest and swallowcst extensive forests, and 
reducest cities and towns into ashes. Before thy fury, heroes tromblo in utter 
helplessness. But if, Agni, thou art a fiorco enemy to be always dreaded, 
^ou art also a benefactor, worthy of all honour and gratitude. Our friend 
art thou, O Agni. Thy good services who can recount ? In the firmament 
above thou art ablaae as tho sun, and thou soatterost light and heat in all 
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directions for our benefit- Down below on earthy in the home of every house- 
holder thou kindlest a flame to cook our daily food ; thou cheerest us in cold 
wintry nights ; and thou lightest the candle to give us light in the midst of 
darkness. Thou romovest plague and pestilence and foul diseases, and thou 
dost purify the air by destroying noxious effluvia. Therefore our venerable 
forefathers, the ancient Aryan Rishis, greatly honoured thee, and performed 
the sacred Horn unto thy glory. 0 friend and benefactor of the human race, 

O thou whose glory the Rig Veda so devoutly sang four thousand years ago, 
bum brightly before us, that wo may sing thy prtiise amid the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, and bo worthy of our forefathers. Blessed art thou, 

O Agni, for thou art a blazing witness unto the Lord, and thou revealest His 
brightness unto man. 

®5ott l&csplenbent o( £ixt. 

O God of Agni, as Agnihotri and priest I initiate the ceremony of the true 
Horn, under Thy command, for the destruction of carnal propensities. Help 
us, God ; good God, help xis. In Thy holy fire we desire to bum, to-day, our 
sins and iniquities, our foul desires and the lusts of the llesh. As the fire 
before us bums these pieces of fuel, so shall we bum our anger and avarice, 
lust and pride, and all our passions in the fire of Thy holiness. We are not 
saved till the very root of sin and temptation is burnt up. The son of God 
in an instant bravely vanquished Satan, and overcame temptation. And so 
the blessed Buddha indignantly drove away the tempter Mara, and con- 
quered flesh. Administer unto us, O Resplendent Spirit, fire-baptism, that 
wo may vanquish the tempter as those master souls did. Root out iniquity. 
Destroy tho very seed of corruption, O Lord. Annihilate Satan and bum 
Death,* that wo may put on incorruption and everlasting life. These six 
pieces of fuel tied together, which represent tho six evil passions of tho 
heart, do Thou bum and destroy in tho flame. And as these pieces of fuel 
bum and arc reduced to ashes, may they typify the destruction of our carnal 
passions in the fire of Thy holiness ! 

Thus saying, the minister cast the six pieces of fuel into the burning fire, 
tho congregation exclaiming together, ** Victory to God, Victory to God, 
Victory to God.” 

Peace, Peace, Peace. 

When we remember that one of the special blots of the Kuch 
Bchar Marriage was the concluding ceremony of the Iloniy — against 
the performance of which Mr. Sen had urgently pleaded, and at 
which he abstained from being present, — w'c caimot but feel that 
this introduction of a perilously-similar ceremony, under the same 
name, into his own Church, has a fatal significance, upon which it is 
too painful to dwell. We must pass on to the sequel, which is (if 
possible) yet more strange. 

Immersion in Jordan Water, or tub New Baptismal Cbremonv. 

[Neio Dispensation, Juno 16, 1881.) 

Tlio Coromony of Overcoming Temptation, which was initiated on Tuesday, 
tho 7th, was consummated on Sunday last. What began with Fire ended wita 
Water. Tho typical destruction of carnality was naturally followed by the 
symbol of now birth. Firo killed and consumed tho old man ; Baptism evolve^ 
the new man. 

After Service in tho Tabernacle the devotees connected in the famBy 
Sanctuary. Tho minister took his seat on the Vedi, ana offered a short pta^‘ 
to the following effect ^ * 
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** Eternal Spirit, wo Thy pilgrim servants desire to go on pilgrimage to 
the Jordan, in the Holy Land, for our redemption’s sake. We desire to be 
where, eighteen centuries ago, Jesus, Thy son, was baptized. Gratify Thou 
our heart’s longing, and guide us and cheer us in our pilgrimage.” 

The devotees then formed a procession, and solemnly moved on. singing a 
hymn with the accompaniment of the mridanga, tlie conch-shoU and cymbals, 
till they reached the bathing ghaut of the Kamal Sarobar, the tank attached to 
the Sanctuary.^ The place had been decorated with flowers and evergreens, 
and the flag of the New Dispensation was waving in the breeze. The devotees 
took their seats upon the steps of the ghaut : the minister sat upon a piece of 
tiger’s skin, stretched upon a wooden Vedi erected for the occasion. Deep 
silence prevailed. It was near midday, the torrid sun burning over-head, 
when the minister addressed his people as follows : — 

Beloved brethren, wo have come into the land of the Jews, and we are 
seated on the bank of the Jordan. Let them that have eyes see. Verily, 
verily, hero was the Lord Jesus baptized eighteen hundred years Jigo. Behold 
the holy Waters wherein was the Son of God immersed. See ye here the 
blessed Jesus, and by his side John the Baptist, administering the rite of 
Baptism, and behold in the sky above the descent of the Holy Ghost. All 
three are hero present, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, spiritually united. 
Pilgrim-brothers, mark their union to-diiy, on this hallowed spot, and see how 
the Water shinoth in celestial radiance. 

®&ou ©rcat ITanina, SSXatcr of Xiff. 

Sacred Water, IMighty Expanse of Seas and Oceans and Rivers, wo glorify 
thee. Thou art not God, but the TiOrd is in thee. Thou firt full of the beauty 
and glory of Heaven ; each drop rcvealeth the Divine face. Thou art the 
Water of life. A most helpful friend art thou unto us. From the clouds 
above thou come.st in copioirs showers to quench the thirst of the parched 
earth, and to fertilize its soil. Thou fillest riv<T8, seas, and oceans. Thou 
causest the dry earth to become fruitful, and thou producest phmtiful harvests, 
fruits and com in abundance, for our nourishment. O friend of the human 
race, thou satisfiest our hunger, thou appea.sest our thirst. 'J'hou cloansestoiir 
body and our home, and wa-shost away filth and imj>urity. G tliou great 
purifier, thou healest di.sease and thou give.st health. Cooler and comforter, 
daily wo bathe in thee, and feel refreshed and comforted. Ships freighted 
with riches float upon thy bosom, and bring us aflluenco from distant shores. 
O serene pacifier, thou extinguishest all agony, and refroslu'.st the troubled 
head. O true friend and benefactor, our vi'iierahle ance.stors loved thee and 
honoured thee, and adored thoc?. And to-day, a.s in days gone bj', the Ganga, 
the tramuna, the Narmada, the Oodfiveri, tho Kaveri, the Krishna, and all the 
sacred streams in the land are greatly revered by th(3 pcojilo. Say miglity 
Varuna, didst thou not suggest to Buddha tho idea of Xh vdna, 0 thou 
extinguisher of tho fire of all pain and discomfort. And Jesus too magnified 
thee, and he praised thee as none ever did before. For ho saw and found in 
thee new life and salvation. In tho holy Jordan was tho Son of God baptized. 
We praise thee, we bless thee, Holy Water. liain and river, lakes, seas and 
oceans wo bless and magnify. 

The minister read tho whole of Matthew, Chapter iii., “In those days 
came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judsea, &c.'’ 


• Kamalf lotus or water-lily (Sumyhua nelumbo); Sarohar, **tank, pond, or lake.** 
The Kamat Sarobar is the pond in the garden of the Lily Cottage, Mr. 8en*s residence. 

With UH, the word ** tank ** almost invariably denotes a elo$ed reservoir of water, but in India 
it is constantly applied to uncovered reservoirs, some of which are very lane. The ** bathing 
ghaut” U the set of staiitr by which bathers descend into the water«--»£^ Y4ar*Baok» 
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IIo explained the true secret of Baptism thus : — 

Why did J csiis pliin<j:e into the Water of the river ? Because he saw the 
Water was full of God. The Omnipresent Spirit of God he saw moving upon 
the face of the Waters, and in every drop sparkled Divinity. In such holy 
Water, in the Jordan of divine life was Jesus immersed. And as he dippea 
into the Water he dipped into Divinity, and straightway he Ciiine out of the 
Water, full of new or Divine life, and the Holy Spirit overhead announced his 
acceptance hy God as Ilis “beloved son.” Thus in him was the Father 
glorified, and likewise the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Behold, my 
brethren, the Water bef(jre us is full of the I^ord, and blessed are they who 
are baptized in it, as was Jesus of Nazareth. 

The minister anointed himself with ilowor-oil, and wont down into the 
Water. Standing with his head abovt.* the Water and reverently looking 
above, ho thus jnayed : — ^May 1 bdiold Thy bright and sweet face, G God, my 
Father, in the Water that encompasses me ! Convert this Water into the 
AVater of grace and holiness that I may he immersed in life everlasting. 
INfay Thy beloved Son abide in my soul I A Fay John the Ba^dist be here to 
administer unto nm tin' sacred rite I And may Thy Holy Spint hover over 
my head and inspirt' me I 

Aft(*r this, lie thrice inimerst'd himself, siiying “ Glory unto the Father,” 
“Glory unto the Son,” “Glory unto the Holy Ghost.” To magnify tho 
Three-iu-one, he dii»})('d once mort', siying, “ Bh'ssed he Sacciiii)\nanda [tho 
Vedantic dVinity] ! — d’riith, Wisdom and Joy in One ! 

AV^ith tlu' Water he washed his eyes and ears, his hands and feet, and 
prayed with clasped hands ; — 

<!!> i:orh of IHbns antr Seas. 

Lord of AA^ator, cleanse Thy poor servant, and purify my body and my 
soul. Thy holy spirit eueirch's nn' right ainl left, before and behind. I have 
])lung('d into Thy holiness and love, Iliy }>ower, wisdom and joy. In tho 
rivt'r of Thy sweet m.ctar Inve I been immersed, () Saochidananda, and great is 
my joy. 1 thank Thee, and I bless Thet'. () God of my salvation, O Alcrciful 
Father, that d'hou hast h.tptizid me with the AVa ter of life eternal and with 
Thy Jioly spirit. 

The Singing Apostle then pounsl AVatcr upon the minister’s head. 

A numhi r of earthen and met.illic vessels were then filled with Sdnti-jal, 
or AValer (>£ Peace. 

The minister came out of the water with his KaminuJalH* filled with the 
Water of JVaet?, and siirinkled it over the heads of the assembled devotees, 
all shouting together “ I’eaee, Peace, Peace.” 

A number of these devotees then reverently went through tho Ceremony 
of Immersion, while tho minister changing his dross put on the ascetic’s 
yellow roho. 

The whole party having h'ft, a numher of ladies and children of the New 
Disp(‘nsation came to the spot, and after Immorsion and a short pmycr, joy- 
fully carried home tho A'oSvScls of AVatcr. 

To this narrative should be appended the following supple- 
mentary passages from the succeeding number of the New 
Dispensation, 

[y. 7). Juno 23, 1881 .)— Xofc). — Quoiy. — ^AATlio administered tho 
rite of Baptism, tho other day, to the Apostles and Devotees of tho New 
Dispensfitiou h 

Answer, — Tho spirit of John the Baptist, 

• KamanM^ ; a doTotce’s water-pot.”— E d. Yiar^nook, 


X 
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But the Vedantio Somaj of R{im Mohan Roy and tho Hindu Brahmoism of 
Dohcndra N^ith T(igoro wo have outgrown. The tree has grown year after 
year, decade after decade, till in its progressive dovolopnient it has taken its 
position among tho dispensations of tho world as a syst(‘m of Divine ocleeti- 
cism which absorbs all religions and all prophets in (xod. Though the New 
Dispensation siij^orsedes tlie two older churches, it includi^s them and fulfils 
them. . . . The Now Church is tho Old Cliurch developed and perfecttjd. 

Those who stand back and do not touch tho FLag of tho New Dispt'iisation 
will remain as Vedantists or Brahmo Hindus, and eventually nu'igt) into 
Hinduism as small sectarian groups ; but the full tide of tho new faith from 
heaven ^vill advance with resistless imp<*.tuosity, carrying the true htdievers 
into all truth, and into tho communion of all saints. But let us not leave 
the Old Church behind. Let us rather carry it with us, the whole Somaj if 
possible, so that tho Brahmo Somaj and the New Dispensation may become 
convertible terms. But if follow-Brahmos will perseiuito us and despise our 
faith and revile our God, then let it be so. Every act of persecution will 
bring the good day nearer. 

This last hint was oxpaiiclecl, a few weeks later, into the follow- 
ing Editorial scrap in the New Dispensation of June 9, 1881. 

Speculations arc afloat that tho effect of the New Dispensation will bo to 
widen the breach betwo('ii the old and the new in (nir Church. Right. Tho 
sojmratioii is not only i)robable, but inevitable. N(‘w wine may lodge for a 
time in tho old bottle, but it will soon break it, and find its way (nit. it 
wmuld be a good thing if all the Brahmo Somaj<‘S in India could be persuaded 
to receive the New Gospel. But sliould it he (dhiu’wise, let t}ios<.* men and 
those Somajes that look upon the Lord’s Dispensation as a liv ainl r(‘gard us 
as impostors plainly say so, and repudiatt' us. AVe are desirous, if not 
anxious, that all those who are again.st us will iinna diatelv dissociate them- 
selves from the New Disp^msatiem, and leave it alom*. IVuth unmixc'd works 
best. Too much d('votion hath made us mad; tlKU’cfbrc let those Brahnujs 
who hate tho New Gospel dismiss us and cut us off. 

All this plainly implies that the New Dis])ensatioii had 
encountered a fonnidable amount of di.ssentient feeling among the 
Brahmos. Ncvertlieless, Mr. Sen’s organs liave eontiniied to assume 
that his Church is not only the iinimunilate shrine of Divine Truth, 
but the lawful rejiresentative of the past career of tlic Brahmo 
Somaj, entitled to claim all its lioiiours, and to treat as lieretics all 
who would appeal to that past career against the new regime. 
This assumption was systematically worked out in the New 
Dispensation of June 9, 1881, in an ai’ticle entitled ‘‘J'lie Trinity in 
our Church, — an Historical Fact,^’ — whicdi begins by stating that 
“ three great battles has the Lord’s (’himdi fought in India; ” — the 
first having been the conflict of Ihim Molian Uoy against idolatry, 
and the second, the secession of the Progressive Brahmos which 
resulted in the foundation of the B. S. of India in 1800. Of both 
these battles the writer gives a somewhat tiorid and figurative 
account, and then proceeds as folIoMs. ’J'he passage's which I liave 
italicized give Mr. Sen’s version of the schism of 1878 and its 
results. 

Again the sound of tho dnim was heard in our Church, and wo wero 
throatoned with another rupturo. The Lord demanded even larger faith and 
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more perfect devotion. Thcse^ hundreds persistently refused to give. They said 
they would serve God, but according to their own interpretation of Ills will. In 
the inner working of the Holy Sjnrit they had no faith, ami they defiantly denied 
the doctrine of Insjoiration or Adesh, We instantly declared war against this 
species of infidelity, and in close combat we at last achieved signal victory over our 
antagonists. Having now triuinpliod over all opposition, we joyfully sounded 
the conch-shell of piiace, and Inhlt unto our dear (lod the new city and the 
now tabernacle of the New Dispcaisation. Devout reader, trace it you can, 
tlic finger of God in those successive stages of our progress. In the earliest 
war we vindicated the hatlier ; in the sc‘cond we honoured the Son ; in the 
third we have established the kingdom of the Holy Ghost. The idolaters pro- 
tested against the Father ; tlui pan ait Brahino Sornaj protests against the 
Son, and would not lionour Jesus or IMoses or Paul ; tlie protesting llrahmos 
prot(‘st against the Holy Spirit, and ri^gard Divine ins])iralion or command as 
a lie. Ihit — glory be unto (Jod — tlic New Dis})eiisati(»n worships the Father, 
honours the Son, and lives in the inspiration of th(i Holy Ghost. We never 
read or studied tlie doctriiKi of Trinity, but our Holy Church has lived and 
grown into it. To us this is a marvel. 

Tims, then, wc arc brought back to the old Kuch Behar 
controversy, but in a form which brings out its essential meaning 
with a new distinctness, as a genuine “ parting of the ways.’^ 
“ Hundreds ’’ of Brahmos “ said they would serve God, but accord- 
ing to their own interpretation of Ilis will.^’ Mr. Sen made pre- 
cisely the same declaration for himself. Why should this be re- 
garded as “ the inner working of the Holy Spirit’^ in him, while 
ill them it was “ infidelity The only visible reason is to be 
found in Mr. Sen’s idea of himself as a favoured recipient of “ per- 
ennial and perpetual inspiration from Heaven.” His own public 
declarations leave us no doubt on this point : — 

“ I am not as ordinary men arc, and 1 t>ay this deliberately.” . . . 

Mi n have attcmjdi d to prove that I have been guided by my own imagina- 
tion, rt'ason and intellect. Diuler tliis convielion, they have from tiino to 
time protesti'd agaiiibt my iirtieeeilings. TJuy should remember that to protest 
against the cause I uphold is to protest against the dispensations of God 
Almighty' * 

This was the real kernel of the controversy. Mr. vSen has per- 
sistently endeavoured to fasten upon the sceoders the obloquy of 
denying the belief in Divine inspiration, but it is a perfectly base- 
less charge, as may be seen by reference to tlieir many writings and 
speeches as given in my last three Year-Books. What they have 
really denied is the infallibility of Mr. 8011, who certiiinly lays 
claim to it, under the name of an unerring divine Adesh. To such 
a controversy there could bo but one end, — the separation of the 
two parties.* The “hundreds” have organized a “Universal” 
{Uenej. Sadhuran) Somaj, founded on the basis of Brahmoism, w’hile 
on the other hand, Mr. Sen, “ having triumphed over all opposi- 
tion ” (in what way does not appear), has built the “ new city 

• Aiinivcrsaiy Addres-s of 1879,— ** Am I an inspired Prophet?” See Brakim Year- 

Book for 1879, pp. 69, 
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and the new tabernacle of the New Dispensation on the basis of 
his own uddesh, and has thus, he believes, “ established the Kingdom 
of the Holy Ghost.” Thus the very ground upon which he split with 
so large a proportion of his former adherents has become, as he now 
shows, the basis of his “ new city and new tabernacle.” His 
Church is “ the Holy Church of God ; ” its members arc “ the 
triie believers ” (a term constantly used to denote his followers, and 
clearly meant to be as distinctive as if employed by a Mussulman to 
denote the believers in Islam) ; its missionaries are the ordained 
few, the delegates of Heaven,” who form an “■ Apostolic Durbar.” 
Could there be any common ground left between this self-satisfied 
theocracy and the general body of the Ihahino Somaj ? If so, it 
would surely appear in res})onsc to the friendly appeal of the 
llombay Theists, alread}’ given on pp. 33-37, to which the reader is 
now requested to turn back, before perusing the following rej)lies 
from the two junior ^Metropolitan Somaj es. It will be observ(‘d 
that the letter which was addressed to ]Mr. Sen as the “ Minister of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India,” is answered by the ‘‘ Apostles of the 
New Dispensation,” — the former Brahmo titles being dropped. 

EriSTLE TO THE ru^HTHANA SoMAJ. 

{Xew Biftpvnsat ion ^ May 19, ISSl.) 

Unto the Church of God wliich is in Wc'stcrn India. 

Grace ho unto you, and peace and joy cvcrl'istini^ from God our Father 
and the Father of the saints in lioavon ! 

Wo tluink you, brethren, for your epistle, and avo rf'ciprocato your good 
wishes. 

You desire unity in tlie Church. You wisli that the various sections into 
which it is divided may ho one in the Tjord. So ])e it. Let us all 2 )ray for 
the consolidation of our Gliurch. And our j>rayer shall he lieard. 

Under the New JJispoiisation sliall all he united in lh(' fulness of time: 
so Siiith th(j Lord ; yes, all true believers in Providence sliall Ho unite. 

Already has Ho winnowc<l away doubters and dreanieis and men of little 
faith, and is bringing together into one fold all true believers from one end 
of the* country to tlio other. 

God be thanked, tlie Church of the X(‘av Dispensation is growing in 
vitality in .spite of much derision and opposition, and is gathering stnaigth 
amid tnals. 

In tluj orthodox and full faith of the Xew Gospi l may the partial and 
fragmentary creeds of the* older churches be ]>ei footed I So wo pray, 
80 wo hopo. 

Joy abounds in our hearts, dear bre thren, hee-ause of the fulness of our 
faith in the Lord and the saints, and the fruits whi(’h in abundance He hath 
vouchsafed unto u.s. 

We only wish all our brethren wore gathered together in the LonPs 
fold in this season of joy. 

Wo pitv those who, though professing the Theist’s name, have gone 
further and further away from the orthodox faith, and are not with us in this 
jubilee. The Lord bring them to us, tliat wo may all rejoice and dance 
together. 

One of our brothers have wo deputed unto you, and wo bog you will 
accept his humble sorvdccs. Look upon him as your servant. 
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Brutliren, pray unceasinf^ly that tho Lord of Truth may put down error 
and infidelity, vice and sensuality in the land, and spread truth and purity and 
gladness among its teeming millions. 

Bear witness unto the Truth, and God will hloss you. 

May Eastern India and WestcTn India, may Northern India and Southern 
India mareh joyfully and unitedly, singing the name of tho Lord of tho 
New Dispensation ! 

Your Dutiful Servants ever, 

ArosTLES OF THE New Dispensation. 

The reader will perceive that in this epistle Mr. Sen quietly 
evades the main purpose of the Bombay letter, which was to urge 
him to a “ mutual reconciliation with all who agree with you and 
with us in thinking that union M’ith reasonable dilfercnces is quite 
possible, if there is mutual confidence in one another, and in the 
guidance of Providence.’^ Mr. Sen’s only idea of union is that 
every one shoidd come to accept his New Gospel, and he appears 
to consider it a step in this direction that those whom he regards as 
“ men of little faith” have been “already winnowed away” from 
his fold of true believers. No\v turn to the reply of the Sadharan 
Brahmos,^' which of course starts from the opposite side of the 
(piestion, and appealing to the fundamental principles of Brahmoism, 
asks whether “ union with reasonable differences ” be possible 
between the votaries of Theism and the upholders of Theocracy. 

The Sauhakan Buaumo Somaj’s Reply to the Bompay Tiieists. 

Dour hrothri'ii in faitli, 

Accept the warn K’st fhanhsof the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj for your very 
kind letttT of tho 20th January last, on the <»ccasiou of our anniversiuy. It 
is ('xeoedingly dc’sirahh* that on an occasion like the annivtTNxry of tho Brahmo 
iSomaj, friends of the sanu* r(‘ligioii.'> pt'rsuasion, living in different parts of 
the country, sliould he united, if practicable in piTson, certainly in spirit. 
Wo do not know how to thank you for all tho kind words you liave writtt‘n 
about us. Wo assuia' you that no one will be more glad to find unity restored 
in the IJrahmo Sumaj tlian your liumble brethren of tin) Sculharan Braluno 
Somaj. But tliey are afraid tlicre aic too many ditficultics in the way of this 
desirable object being accomplislie<l. As you enti-rtain rather strong and 
sanguine viens (»u this subji*ct, jicimit nu’, on behalf of tho members of tho 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, to ex])laiu our views at length. 

If you will for one moment exaniino the grand ideal of true religion — 
true Brahmoism - as H<’t up by tho great founder of the Brahmo Somaj 
movement, Raja Ham Mohan l\oy, by his writings and by his exemplary life, 
and judge of the diiferi*nt leacling Brahmo Somajes in Calcutta by that 
stamhml, you will tind no dillicully in coming to the conclusion, that so long 
as that id(‘ul is not kept in view, it is iiiqxossihle for tho threo Somajes in 
Calcutta to he united in om* common plattbrm. If you have carefully studied 
the history of the Sadhamii Brahmo Sumaj, you must have felt That tho 
SadhCirun Brahmo Somaj is attempting to bring tho Brahmo Somajes and tho 
Brahmos to the grand ideal of Uaja Ram Mohan Roy, from which they have 


• Tliin letter was JuIchI nial despsitched to llombay on tho 25111 of .Tune hist, but it was 
not publi>he(l in tho B. i\ Opinion until Sept. 8, 1881, when, by an iinfortuimto blunder, it 
aT»piarod in a very inaccurate foirn, liaving been printed from an early and luirevisod draft 
i)opy. I have, therefore, printctl the letter here from ii corrected copy which was ptcviously 
sent to me from the S&dharau li. s. Ollice, ” us on official document/*— ISn. Y^ar-ltook, 
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greatly departed. Rum Mohan Roy’s ideal was, that religion is not something 
separate from social, moral, intellectual, and political reforms, hut covers all 
the various departments of life. If religion does not enahhj us to do our 
duties to ourselves, to our neighbours, to our countrymen, to all mankind, as 
the children of our common Father, and at the saino time, to that Fatlier 
Himself, it is no religion at all. Religion must enable us to make progress in 
every department of our life, or in other words, religion means progress in 
spirituality as well as in social, intellectual and political matters. Tins was 
the grand ideal which Ram ^Mohan Roy in this country and Theodore Rarkor 
in the West laid before their countrymen. Now let us see if this grand idi'ul 
has been kept in view by tlie dilferont leading Somaj es in India. Take for 
instance the Adi Brahmo Somaj '“Ram Mohan Roy’s own Church. The mem- 
bers of the Sudhriran Brahmo Soiivij have the liiglu'st possible n'gard for tho 
venerable Dobendra Nath Tagorc', but they fear that it can lianlly bo said of 
tho Adi Brahmo Somaj generally, that the high ideal of religioUwS life and 
harmonious progress which was set up by Raja Ram ]M()han Roy, lia.s betm 
ade<iuately maintained by them. Thtai take tlie Brahmo Somaj of India. 
Your allusion to the first hitteriu'ss of feding leads us to think (we may ho 
wrong, and if wrong, we sliall be glad to bo coneeled), that you look u[)on 
tho second scliism in tlie Brahmo Church as the result of hittea* feelings. 
Will you permit ino to say that it was not personal tVadiugs, but [the] necessity 
for asserting princij>les and preserving th«' ]uirity of the Bralimic tea(‘hings 
which led us, with d(‘op pain and with greatest rdiictanee, to st'i»anitc ourselves 
from the Brahmo Somaj of India. 

The Kuch Behar marriage not only presented to tho world the humiliating 
spectacle of ineonsist<‘ncy and inconstam'v in ono wlio was looked upon as tho 
rejircsentativ'c of the Bivihmo Somaj, but what was^eva n inon* <ieplorahlc, it 
led to the dangerous dovclopmemt of tlie doctrine of Adesh, toucliing the very 
foundation of our religious coiivi<-tion.s. 

I venture to hdievc, that if it had^hoen possihh* for you to study ch»sely 
tho application (>f tin* doetrino of Adesh, tlie as'sumption of tiieocratic 
authority on the pud; of an indivhhial, and innovation of doetrirns ami 
practices at variance witli the fundamentil principles of our Chuirh, your 
views concerning the Brahmo Somaj of Imlia^ would have hern far «Iilferoiit to 
what they appear to la*. Tins doctrine of Ad<sh has found an inierjm taiion 
in tho Suti'/at/ Mirror, since the advent of the New I)isp(‘ns<'ition, ami I would 
beg each and all of you to rtml the article on Indian Keleetieism in the Sttmlaj 
Mirror of the 23rd of January last. You will lind it ])roadly laid down thcTc*, 
that ReUvSon has nothing to <lo whatever with our religious eonvietiofis, that 
there is no universal standanl <»f right or wrong, that you are ])ouud to .acc ept 
everything as true, if allegi d to be done under iuhj»iration. Ihish this reason- 
ing to its h^gitimate conclusions, and you will at onee find out that it sweeps 
away all distinction la,*twecu right and wrong, mor.ality and immorality. Nor 
is this tho only dmtrinal difi'erence. In or<ler to he, a Bralimo, according to 
the definition of it by the Brahmo Somaj of India, you must believe, that Mr. 
Sen is inspired. This was put <lown as one of thf» 30 artieh s of tlie Brahmo’s 
creed* {tide “ Thci.stic Quarterly Review ” of the last year). Are you, my 

• The lirro itelioated is the 2.')th AituOe of “ the nruhnr/s CreeJ ** [Theutio 

Quarierty litvUw for July 1879, p. 24), and is as follows : 

** I believe in the inspiration uinl truth-teaelunK power of some of tho headers of tho 
Brahmo Somaj, and eminently of Keshub Chunder Hen. Home of the most c:heri»hed and 
glorious truths resiiocting this nature of Oofl and man, I have learnt from him and from 
them. But I do not believe that any Brahmo leader or teacher is, or has been infallibly 
inspired, or that any one of them has, at all times, and in equal measure, commanded tho 
gift of inspiration.** 

This appears to have been written by tho Editor (Mr. P. C. Mo/umdarJ, who in tho 
next issue of the gave an e]r|danation of tho passugo, in which ho said (p dl),— 
•* Babu K, C. Sen is neither our mediator, nor indispensable to our oceoptance with Ood.** 
liVhethet Mr. Sen himself uoiuicsces in those Umitatiuiis of his claim is another question. 
Bee tho next foot-noto«*-Eo. Ytar^Book, 
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brethren, prepared to do this F It is true, in public lectures Mr Sen repudiates 
his claim to modiatorship, but in actual life ho is treated as a mediator. We 
may give you an instance of this. The Chittagong Brahmo Somaj could not 
complete their anniversary festival without asking for Mr. Son’s blessings on 
the Utsab (see Dharnia Tattva), 

There were articles written in the Dharma Tattva^ a Bengali paper of Mr. 
Sen’s, clearly admitting him as a mediator, and laying down that just as no 
marriage could bo effected without a match-maker, so no union in spirit could 
be effected^ with our Maker without the lielp of some groat man. This 
was the very language used in one of these articles.* If this is not preaching 
modiatorship, I do not know what modiatorship can be. 

Are you, my brethren, prepared to accept this doctrine ? If not, can 
you ])08sibly worship in the same church witli those who believe in such a 
doctrine? Then again, t>ie Xew Dispensation has brought in its train a 
serio'^ of idolatrous rites and ceremonies. A silver Hag has been assigned to 
the New Dispensation, untl it is worshipped. They say they do not worship 
the Hag, but toucliing it, they bow to God. Now, one does not see what 
virtue can there he in touching tlio flag. Besides, even the orthodox Hindus 
say, that tlnu' do not bow to llio idols they see before them, but to the spirit 
which is invoked in them. Flowers, incense, panchapradip^ Kansar^ and 
(ihnnta have also been introduced as necessary accompaniments of worship, 
and songs arc cliantod in public stret ts in whic‘h the names of KMi, Durga, 
Sitahi, are mixed up with the name of God. It is represented to the public 
that Kali, Durga, llari, an' only different manifestations of the same Being 
whom wo worshii) ns cnir God. Art' you, may I again ask, pix'pared to tole- 
into all this, as a reasonable difference, and still respect Mr. Sen as a Brahmo 
leader ? 

Have wo not experirmee enough in the history of various attempts at 
reforms wlii('h have bt'en made from time to time, by men of prominent halenta 
and religious genius, that tln' introduction of symbols, and the slightest 
coquetting with idolatrous rites in any shape, lias invariably led to the engulf- 
ing of tlu* inovoment itself in orthodox lliuduism? So far, as regards doctri- 
nal dilferenco.s. 

You /ir«' also ixrliaps aware, that ns regards social questions, the Brahmo 
Somaj of India are gradually going l.aekwanl. Tlu' subject of Education and 
Emancipation of Women is a very important subject, and we believe that it 
is one of (he greatest missions of the J^mhmo iSomaj to raise and educate our 
women. There are various other maud's of vital importance in which W6 


• This reform to an arti<'lc* in thi' Dharnui Tattva for the 1st of Pous (Doc, 15^, 1878, a 
larf?o portion of which was rcprintwl in Kllgli^h, in the ff, P, 0» of Deo. 26, 1878, including 
the following pa'«sj\pos. 

“ The tenn mediator has K'oome odious in the rclipious 'world, yet what work can we 
siKYossfulIy nrcoinplish witlmut the intervention of such mediators ? Even such on 
itnp(»rtfint affair of life as marri ic;e requires the intcrveiuion of the match-maker. HoW 
great is tho attention paid to liiin hefon* the murnage ! though the fervour afterwards 
suhsitles; hut our reUf/an with (kc o/ th4 kvijdotn o/ I/eaven is eternal* Here, 

the solemnissation ttf the mariiatre doof, not take pluo,' in a day, and fAd bridti the bridegrocm 
and the nuiteh--nuxket are ftenuifttt joined to^fether bv the nuirriige tie, . . . At pr^nt 

there am miiny so-callt'd reliuii»ni'sts, who in the Idiudnoss of their superstitiotts knowledge 
and in tlie pride of Iboir intellect, try to attain to Ood by making their dark indmduahtar 
the only meilialor, hut niv lost in darkness and ruin. OA f when wUi these rottSt 

through the kM hetp ^ the meduiiorship o/ a spiritual guide f one who is a destroyer of 
modiatorship properly so-called, learn to establish direct union with the Deity ! . . • Ho 
(Christ] in tho model of a faithful servant of Ood, identified with universal lighteousn^, 
■what harm in calling him the oi.lv way 1 . . . There get mag be another whot ^en^gii^ 

hms(^ with the spirit of the worUVs great men, ean sag the tery same thing; au<l sag U vs 
the pice of the ninetecnUi eentnn / , nutking Jfrawn and cortA trcnt&hi. At the feet of 4ncoa a on#, 
\oho has the ewrage of sayino ie« humhtg bend.** 

Lot Uio possagos hero ibilicized say whether Mr. Sen dooa or does not allow oiiiiseu to 
bo regarded as on indispensable mediator for his fiock.— £i>« TearmBoosi^ 
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find the Brahnio Somaj of India taking retrogressive stops, and wo think it 
oughts in tho present crisis of our Somaj, to bo the earnest endeavour of every 
Bi^mo Somaj to try to maintain the purity of our religion intact. 

I would ask you, brethren, to think over tho points of differcnco I have 
placed before you, and to say whether you do not think that tho time is como 
when a bold stand should be made against tho doctrines and practices wliich 
ato being introduced by Mr. Sen in the name of Brahmoism. Wo feel 
strongly on this subject, and shall be highly obliged by receiving your 
views upon it. 

Lastly, we ought to mention, as a distinctive feature of the Stidh^ran 
Brahmo Somaj, that it has boon over tho endeavour of the Sfidhtiran Brahmo 
Somaj, from its very foundation, to introduce principles of constitutional 
government in tho administration of its affairs, to draw togt'thor the ditforent 
Somaj ea under a basis of equal rights, and to alford every opportunity for the 
expression of individual opinion, and tho utilizing of the individual energies, 
for the welfare of the Church. And this, permit me to inform you, was 
found impossible in tho Brahmo Somaj of India. 

These are mainly our views on the suhjeet of unity being ro.stored in tlie 
Brahmo Somaj. So far as practicable, and consistent with our jirinciplcs and 
with tho trust Heaven lias imposed upon us, of transmitting the purity of our 
doctrines intact, and clear of tlie shoal of Idolatry in any shap(\ to future 
generations— -so far as is consistent with this, w(‘ shoiild bo but too ha}>py to 
co-operate and lielj) in the accomplishment of so desirable an end. 1 might 
here inform you, that a movement was std on foot, about two years ago, in 
which the Adi Brahmo Somaj, as wtdl as the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, unite<l 
with great cordiality of feelings. I allude to the annivtuwiry telehratioii in 
honour of Rhj a Bam Mohan Uoy’s memory. And doubtless, this is a point 
where, in my opinion, all of us can and should unite. But tin* Brahmo Soma j 
of India, instead of imiting, have set up a counter movement (in whicli may 
Heaven send them succes.s) which may lead to tin* memory of tho honorewl 
R^j^i being substantially rt vered ! But thi*? should elefuly eonvinco you as to 
the views of tho Brahmo Somaj of India it.solfin regard to tlui proposed unity. 
Hoping to bo favoured with your views on tho points I liave laid before you, 

I remain, 

Dear ])rethrcii in faith, 

U.Mi:S (hlANDK.V D.vtta. 

Secretary, fSddhdran Ura/nno S.nuiJ, 


Secular Details. 

It remains to say a few words on the st'ciilar cnter])rises con- 
nected with Mr. Sen’s movement. The Indian Ueforin Association 
has held no annual meeting since the one on March 21), 1 880, which 
I mentioned in my last Year-Book, There was a pvd)lic distri- 
bution of prizes to the pupils of the ^Metropolitan Female School 
on Oct. 6, 1880, at Avhich the Maharaja of Kuch Behar presided; 
but shortly afterwards, the following desponding account of the 
school appeared in the Sunday Mirror of Oct 31. 

There are as yet no indications of a prompt re -organization of the 
Metropolitan Female ^hool. Since its unfortunate colbipse some two years 
back, tho institution has in vain struggled tf) raise its hciul. Now it seemed 
to flourish, but soon it binguishe<l again. Both in tho matter of funds and 
pupils there have Wn, again and again, sc?riou» difficulties. Unless a des- 
perate effort is soon made to remedy this chronic and inherent weakness in 
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tho institution and give it a thorough remodelling, there seems to be no hone 
of securing for it a more than nominal existence. Those responsible for & 
management ouglit to stir themselves up, and give the School a position 
worthy of its previous history and capable of insuring public confidence. It 
is a pity that an institution which in its palmy days enjoyed the patronage of 
such persons as Lady Nai)ier, Lord Korthbrook, Miss Baring, and Lady 
Hobhouse, should sink so low and lose its vitality. Now that handsome 
monthly subscriptions have been promised, tho best efforts ought to be put 
forth in the direction of reform. \Ve have heard nothing about tho project 
of erecting a school -house. Wo hox)c tho President [Mr. Sen] will take the 
subject into early consideration and go into the whole question of adult 
female education, with a view to i)ut it upon a sound and efficient footing. 

A fortnight later wc find the following, in the Mirror of 
Nov. 14, 1880. 

The work of female education has also been revived with new zeal, and 
may find impetus enough to hold on, at least for some time to come. The 
Metropolitan Female School has found temporary lodgment in a spacious 
room in the President’s residence in Upper Circular Koad. ^ The Institution 
has been i^laced under the supervision and control of the Arya Nari Somaj 
r Aryan Liidii S* Union], and its work will be conducted chiefly by Brahmo 
ladies. Four ladies have already volunteered their services, and wo have no 
doubt they will persevere in the Lord’s work. A w'omen’s Society educating 
their owm sex is a novel and cheering sight. May God’s blessing rest upon 
this useful band of sisters and their work. 

This is the last news which we have on the subject of female 
education under the auspices of Mr. Sen. In its place, we hear of 
“ suitable Vo^vs being administered to “ the younger girls,’' — of 
eleven ladies being “ solemnly initiated into different holy orders,” 
and of the beautiful and blessed sight” of the Aryan Ladies’ 
Union walking round a silver flag, “with dishevelled hair,” 
carrying “ large plates of illuminated lamps,” 

Of the Albert School for Boys — ^now the Albert College, — 
there is a better account to give. At the distribution of prizes on 
Sept. 22, 1881, — Dr. Coates, principal of the Medical College, being 
in the chair, — the Annual report was read, from which {Sunday 
il/fVrcr, Sej)t. 25, 1881) wc learn the following particulars. 

The Albert School is now in its tenth year. Tlie total number 
of pupils ill March 1881 was 667, of which 480 were in the English 
Department, and 187 in the Vernacular Department. Early in 1881 
the school was raised to tho status of a College, by affiliation to the 
Calcutta University up to the Standard of the First Arts Exami* 
nation, — and satisfactory amingcineiits were made for the teaching 
of the First Arts students who then joined the institution. In 
addition to the usual general education, special attention 
is given to the following subjects: — (1) Moral Instruction, (2) 
Elementary Science, and (3) Music. These have received a more 
systematic treatment dining the past year than before. Tho^ well- 
known Bengali musician, llaja Sourendro N4th Tagore, has com- 
posed music for tiiie Music Class (which owes its existence entirely 
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to him), and has also endowed the School with a scholarship for 
music, awarded annually. Sixteen candidates were sent up from 
the School last December for the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University. All of these passed : five in the First 
Division, nine in the Second, and two in the Third. Nine out of 
the sixteen have joined the College Department. The finances of 
the school are good, showing a balance of over 1100 rupees. 
Altogether it is a decided success, and reflects great credit on the 
Rector (Mr. Sen’s brother), Babu Krishna Bihari Sen, the Editor of 
the Sunday Mirror, 

I must not omit to add that on one topic of social reform Mr. 
Sen’s views are still unchanged, viz., the temperance question. It 
is to be regretted that only disjointed fragments of the Indian 
Reform Association appear to remain, and the Temperance Section 
is not one of these. But tlierc is a large Band of Hope belonging 
to the Albert School, Mdiich holds an annual jubilee at Mr. Sen’s 
residence every January, and he has continued to testify his interest 
in the subject by speech and writing on various occasions, — the 
Sunday Mirror also lending its infiucncc to the same cause. 

Perhaps I should also mention that Mr. Sen has conducted 
three wedding services for his children during the past twelvemonth. 
The first was on the 20th of October, 1880, when he i)erformod a 
re-marriage ceremony for his eldest daughter, the Mah.arani of Kuch 
Behar and her husband, who had shortly bc'fore attained liis 
majority, and was thus free to go tbnjugh a non-llindu ritual before 
taking his wife from her father’s home. Tliat the actual commence- 
ment of their married life should be thus marked by a simple 
Theistic ceremony was creditable to all concerned. It did not, 
however, in the slightest degree atfect their legal relation to each 
other, which had been already fixed by their Hindu wedding at 
Kuch Behar on the Gth of March, 1878. 

For particulars of the two other weddings, I am glad to be able 
to refer the reader to my list of Brahmo Marriages. 

Here ends my annual report for Calcutta. We must next 
inquire what the Provincial Homajes have been doing dm-ing the 
year 1880-81. 
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Cfte Protjmcial ^oma)e0. 


The great length to which the preceding Section has extended, 
obliges me to abridge my reports of the Provincial Somajes, and to 
omit many interesting details of their general progress in order to 
make room for adecpiate record of that feature of their religious 
life which, at the present crisis, is of prominent importance to the 
welfare of the whole Bralimo Somaj, viz., the attitude taken with 
respect to tlie New Dispensation. Beginning with the suburbs of 
Calcutta, I take first AVestern Bengal, thence passing J^ast and 
North. 


Western Bengal. 

Barahaxagak Braii.mo Somaj. 

This Somaj has not issued any regular report this year, but a 
letter just received (Nov. 7) from its well-known philanthropic 
founder, Babu Sasipada Banerji, informs me that “ the Barahanagar 
Brahmo Somaj has ])ublicly declared that it has no sympathy with 
the new doctrines and opinions promulgated by Babu K. C. Sen 
under the name of the New Dispensation.’^ 

Konnaoar Brahmo Somaj. 

Tho work done by the Koiinagjir Bmlmio Somaj during the year 1880 has 
not been such as to reipiirc an elaburato report. Tho anniversary of the Somaj 
was celebratod on the 2 1st ^larch last. Pandit Siva Nfith S^istri, M.A., of the 
S^idhliran Brahmo Somaj, conducted service in tho morning, and Babu 
Becharam Ch^lttorji of tho Adi Brahmo Somaj, in tho evening. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Divine service has been regularly held every Saturday evening, conducted 
chiefly by one of the members of the Somaj, and occasionally by !l^ba limes 
Chan dm Datta and Pandit Siva Nath Sfistri. 

The number of registered members of tho Somaj is 30, of w^hom two are 
Brahmica ladies. 

Tho mootings of tho Sangat Sabhd havo not been very regular, but some 
of its members delivered discourses on tho following subjects : — 

1 . * * History of Religious Thought in Bengal,’ \ by Babu Panch* 
kauri B&nerji, B. L. 

2. lidi^on is the Real Strength of Man,” by Babu Stotdh 
Prasad Mitra (m Bengali). 
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resolutions were passed, the first being a vote of thanks to Miss 
S. D. Collet (which was communicated to her by a letter from the 
Secretary), the second being as follows. 

‘‘ That this meeting is unanimously of opinion that the rites and 
ceremonies which Babu Keshub Chandra Son is attempting to graft on 
Brahmoism under the name of Kavabidhdn [New Dispensation] are entirely 
repugnant to the spirit of that religion, and that tluToforo it ought to mark 
its want of sympathy with tliose rites and ceromonitis, and the peculiar 
dpetrines to which they have given rise, by protesting against their introduc- 
tion, and by recording its unqualified abhorrence of them/’ 

Next take the Nuddea (or Presidency) District, N.W. of 
Calcutta. I am informed by Babu Sasipada Banerji, whose 
occupation takes him to all parts of this district, that it contains 
nine Somajes. Of the oldest of them, Krislmagar (dating from 
1844), he writes : — By constitution it has always been neutral, 
though the minister and several of the active members are against 
the New Dispensation. The minister is an Anusthanic Brahmo and 
a member of the S. B. Chuadanga (1881), Kushtia (1879), and 
Silaidaha (1867), “are against the New Dispensation.^^ Of Ghiirni 
(1880) Mr. Banerji is not able to report, but as it was founded by 
members of the Sadharan B. S., it probably inclines in that direction. 
The four remaining Somajes of the district have all sent uj) their 
declarations as below'. 


Goari Brahmo Bomaj. 

(B.P.O., Juno 30th, 1881.) — The following letter [here abridged] has 
been sent to ii.s from G(>ari. 

At a meeting of tho Goari Brahmo Somaj li(*Id on 'Thursday the 23rd 
instant, the following re.solutions liavo been unaniinouNly atlu[ded. 

“ 1. That tho (jioari Brahma Nomaj has no sympathy witli tliC principles 
advocated by Babu Keshub (,’luiiukr Ben and liis followers nmler the i\aine of 
tho New Dispensation, aiul declares that these principles are ko many 
deviations from, and injurious to, tho purity of tho Bralima Dhanim 
[Brahmoism]. 

“ 2. That it is the duty of every Brahmo wlio wishes to pn ‘servo the 
purity of tho Brahnui Dlianua to protest against the new doctrines promul- 
gated under the name of New Dispensjition ; and that those gentlemen that arc 
exposing the evils caused and like ly to ]>o caused hv the promulgation of sucli 
doctrines dcwSeiwe tho gnitofulnoss f»f the Goari Brahmo Somaj. 

“ 3. niat the Goari Brahmo Somaj dfu lares its sincere and heartfelt thank- 
fulness to Miss B. D. Collet for her disinterested labour in tlio cause of tlio 
Brahmo Bornaj,and for informing the European public of tho real facts in 
connection wdth the working of tho Bomaj.” 

Kx/markhali Brahmo Somaj. 

This Somaj addres.sed a letter to me, w'hicli was afterwards 
published in the jB.P.O. of June 16, 1881. The follow'ing extracts 
are to the point. 

“Your Year-Book renders a valuable and faithful service to the infant 
Theistic Church of India in representing its true character, and spreading its 
authenticated history among the civilised nations of Europe/’ 
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Tho recent movement of Babu K. C. Sen which is undeservedly called 
the ' New Dispensation ’ is considered to be a total deviation from the funda- 
mental principles of the Brahmo Somaj, and thank God that except Babu K. 

0. Son and his own followers, tho majority of tho Brahmo Somaj or the 
general body of Brahmos think it to be so.” 

Kristo Chundbr ShahA, Seeretarg . 

Kumdrkhdli Brahmo Somaj^ 

20th May, 1881. 


Mahespur Braumo Somaj. 

{B,P,0.y Juno 18, 1881.)— Tho Anniversary of tho Mahespur Brahmo 
Somaj took place on Sunday, tho 17th of Jyaistha (May 29). Amongst other 
proceedings of the Annual Mooting, there wore two resolutions duly proposed 
and adopted, one declaring want of sympathy with tho new views and 
principles of tho Now Dispensation, and another according thanks to Miss 
CoUct for her generous sympathy with the cause of Brahmoism in India. 

The short Annual Report sent up by this Somaj last January 
(published in the S. B. S. collection of Reports for 1880) gives a 
favourable account of its condition and progress. It has a Girls' 
School, now united with a local one to prevent clashing, — Library, 
and a Di.spensary, free to the poor. In its general form, the Somaj 
keeps “ as near to the Adi Somaj as possible ; and it endeavours to 
do good and spread liberal principles in a quiet way. 

MajdiA Brahmo Somaj. 

This young Somaj (founded on February 6, 1881) held a 
business meeting on the 22nd of May last, when the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, 

1. That the Mfijdiri Bnihino Somaj has no sympathy with the doctrines 
promulgated by Babu K. C. Son and his friends under the name of the New 
Dispensjition, ami tliat they look upon the recent changes introduced by them 
under that name as so many deviations from tho fundamental principles of 
Bmhma Dharma. 

2. That tho members of tho Mfijdiu Brahmo Somaj look upon those 
gentlemen as real friends to tho Brahmo Somaj who, in this country or else- 
where, are endeavouring to show to the public by lectures or by writing the 
evils which tho Ntjw Dispensation is bringing, or is likely to bring, to the 
Brahmo Somaj, and as such they feel themselves very much thankful to them 
for their labours in the cause of the Brahma Dharma. — B, P. 0., Juno 2, 1881 • 

The tliird resolution was a vote of thanks to myself. 

BuAOALrvR Brahmo Somaj. 

Tlie Bhagalpur Somaj was established in the year 1862, by the 
exertions of four friends, and was held from 1863 to 1868 at the 
house of one of those, Babu Bnija Kishor Basu, now a teacher in 
the Berhampur College. It was then removed to the house of Dr* 
K. D. Ghosh, then Assistant Surgeon at Bhagalpur; and on his 
leaving for England in 1869, it was moved to the house of the 
present Secretary, where it wus held up to the date of the reporti 
whiohy after stating the above details, thus continues. 

h 
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In the beginning, the Somaj started with only three earnest local 
members, who were joined by a number of young pooplo, whose enthusiasm, 
however, could not stand oven the pretoinary trials. The persecution which 
led the young men to fall off, served to bring faith and strength unto the 
really earnest men. In these days of trials and persecutions, the members 
derived much benefit from correspondence which Babu Bnijakishor Basu used 
to hold with Babus Keshub Chandra Sen and Proti\p Chandra Mozumdkr. 
This was, in fact, one of the principal means of the Blihgalj^ur Somaj being 
so much in earnest in matters of spiritual improvement, and the replies 
received from them to Babu Brajakishor’s queries kindled the spirit of tho 
members with fire in their early trials. These members wero soon joined by 
Babu Jadunath Ghosh, who has since taken an active part in tlio cause of tho 
Brahmo Somaj at Monghyr and AlKihabiid. In 18G(5, Babu Krishna Dhan 
Ghosh camo lierc, and gave altogether a new life to tho Somaj. From tho 
beginning Babu Brajakishor Basu was the Secretary of tho Somaj. On Babu 
Brajakishor Basu’s transfer from tho station, the Tindcrsigned became tho 
Secretary. 

Originally, the business of tho Somaj was confined to holding weekly 
prayer-meetings, and tho members also had constant conversation amongst 
themselves on matters of spiritual improvenu nt. As time went on, a regular 
Sangat Sabhd was established. This institution nev(‘r hail any lengthy 
continuous existence: at times it disappeared, hut revived again. AftiT Bahu 
Krishna Dhan Ghosh had joined, th(‘ 8omaj re(‘eived a strong impetus to 
work social refomis. This was directed mainly towards the improvement of 
the condition of our women ; hut the members knowing that their powoi'S 
were only of a very limited nature, and fi‘eling that reformation to he really 
practical must commence in their very liomes, prudently directed their efforts 
first to their own circle. A school fur tlio education of thdr wives was 
opened, and was held ev^ery evening. This was mainly conducted by tin) 
present Secretary, and although it had not a v'ory lengthy existence, still it 
was a source of much benefit to tho ladies. There was also a Brahmica Somaj 
which was regularly attended by the ladies. No eifoits were spared to train 
up the Brahmicas to habits of freedom and to high idi'as of religious, moral 
and social life. The Brahmos also exerted tliemselves in oilucating tho ladies 
to enable them to mix respectably in social intereimrso. Some of tho ladies 
had even opportunities given tlxem of aeipiiring aeeoiuplislimeuts in the firio 
arts, such as music. In fiict, such was tho alti ntion paid by the Bliugalpur 
Brahmos to the improvement of tho ladies, tiiat in boiuo (piartors their actions 
were made the subject of unfavourable remarks by other Bralimos who could 
not properly appreciate them. 

While speaking of the social improvements nndoHakeii by this Somaj, it 
is but fair to state that they had tho sympathy and even the co-operation of 
some of tho educated non-Bnihmo Bengali gonth/inen of tho station. 
Bh'^alpur contains a considerable number of Bengali residents. I’hcse aro 
divided, properly speaking, into two sections— the tliorouglily orthodox and 
the enlightened. It is amongst this latter that there were some families who 
co-operated with the Brahmos. 

Much impetus was received by the Somaj by the visit of Babu Keshub 
Chandra Sen and his colleagues in 1808. They resided here for about three 
months. During their residence, lectures wore delivered and discourses held, 
and these produced altogether a strong sensation in tho station. Several 
|>er8ons, moved by their preachings, joined tho Somaj, but could not continue 
m consequence of subsequent persecutions. 

In November 1869, Babu Krishna Dhan Ghosh loft this for England. 
He was really the soul of [the] social movements mentioned above, and with his 
departure most of tho spirit slackenod. 
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The histoiy of a Brahmo Somaj is nothing if it does not disclose the 
working of Divine mercy upon us. The Bh^lgalp^r Somaj has clearly felt this. 
From the very beginning, tlie Bh^igalpur Somaj knew that it had none else to 
look up to than its Heavenly Father for comfort, peace and consolation in all 
circumstances of life. It also knew that Heaven’s help only then descends 
on man when he is true to his inward convictions, and amidst all difficulties 
and persecutions, acts up according to the dictates of that conscience in him 
which is the light, as it were, burned by the Divine Hand within his 
soul. Its social movements were nothing else but the outcome of that internal 
conviction in the members that their ladies badly wanted regeneration ; and 
after the departure of Babu Krishna Dhan Ghosh, although the spirit of social 
reformation slackened, the spirit of earnestness after truth never slackened in 
the Bh{igalpur Somaj . F or a considerable length of time the members, weak as 
they wore, gi’opod in the darkness of their sinfulness; but although they 
groped, they groped after truth. There were occasions when they had to 
decide whether, looking to the dryness of their feelings and of the service in 
their Somaj, they should continue their prayer-meetings. This deliberation 
itself was an out -come of the same spirit of sincerity and truthfulness which 
pervaded all their movements throughout, and which shunned every 
ostentation of feciling that had not a real background to support it. They 
know not wliother they should continue prayer-meetings in which prayers 
were not offered with genuine earnestness, and they met to deliberate on this 
point. Even here tlie divine hand was their guide : although they regretted 
the dryness of their prayers, still some light, as it were, pointed them out 
that the prayer- meetings were still of use to them, and they determined to 
keep them on. Our hearts sink in us to imagine what would have been our 
fate if a different resolution had been come to. In this way the Bh&galpur 
Bi-ahmo Somaj, now counting amongst its membership certain members who 
came hero on service, only to depart after a time, and then counting others 
who came lierc similarly, had all along its weekly prayer-meetings and its 
iSangat Sabhd^ wliich was now in existence and then dormant. 

This Somaj never attracted much of the sympathy of the missionaries 
of the Brjiliino Somaj of India, and they were very chary in their visits to it. 
They would only visit it during the celebration of the anniversaries. In or 
about the year 187(5, this practice was transgressed by Babu Dina K&th 
Mozumdar, one of the missionaries of the Brahmo Somaj of India. He camo 
to Bhtigalpur on other than th(i anniversary time, and stayed here for some 
time. From tliat time he repeated his visits. These visits had very beneficial 
effects on the local Bralmios as well as out-siders, who wore on those occasions 
invited to hear him. 

In the autumn of the year 1877, the Bhagalpur Somaj received a valuable 
accession to its membership in Babu Ramesvar Das, who was transferred to this 
district, as Accountant in the Public Works Department. Young as he was 
in age and ardent in temperament, his noble enthusiasm and unflagging enei^ 
served to impart fresh animation into the Bhagalpur Brahmo Somaj. Ho 
introduced a system of weekly family prayer meeting among the Brahmosand 
ho himself conducted service in them, so that taking the number of families 
into account, he had to devote to this purpose all the evenings in the week 
except Sunday, which has always been the regular weekly Somaj day. 

It may bo from those circumstances, — or there might have been other 
causes working imder Providence, —that about this time a very salutary change 
camo over the whole face of the Bhfigalpur Brahmo Somaj . What was dryness 
before became a source of sweet hope and joy. 

At this time the Brahmica Somaj, which had been out of existence for 
some time, was revived. This Somaj since then is being held every week on 
Sunday afternoons. The service is conducted by tho present Secretaiy^ and 
the in^itntion is proving a source of immense benefit to the ladies* 
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While the Bifthmo Somaj here was undergoing a process of revival in 
roiritual life, there came the great question which had its ostensible origin in 
the Kuch Beh&r marriage, and which shook tho whole Brahmo Somaj to its 
foundation and cleft it into two bodies. Tho shaking was of a very rough 
nature, but through the grace of Providence tho Bhiigalpur Brahmos bore it 
well. They had no schism amongst them, nor did they bear any soH of 
improper feelings towards either of the parties who wore opposing each other 
at Calcutta. Their feelings were calm and dispassionate, and friendly to all, 
and they have none else but Providence to thank for this. 

School for Children , — On tho occasion of the last tanniversary of tho 
Sdmaj, a special meeting was hold for the children of tho Brahmos. Cards 
with a short and simple prayer suitable for children printed on them, were 
distributed to them with instruction to get it by heart and utter it overj" day. 
From that time instruction is given to the children every Sunday morning on 
moral and religious subjects, by Babu Srikrishna Ch^itterji, at his residence. 
The children of all tho Brahmos regularly attend this school. 

All the Brahmos of tho Bhagalpur Sornfij are anmthdnic — desirous of 
performing all their social ceremonies according to Brahiuic rites. 

The Somaj is held every week on Sumlay eveming, and tho ser^dee is now, 
since the transfer of Babu Rfunesvar Das from this place, conducted by Babu 
Srikrishna Chatterji, the Head Master of tho Zilla School. Besides tho 
members of the Somaj, as a rule, hardly any out-sider attends, but it is to bo 
hoped that when the building has been completed, this defect will be removed. 

N. C. Mvkueuji, Secretary, 

The writer of this interesting naiT«ative — wliieh I have slightly 
abridged from the S. B. S. collection of Annual Keports for 1880 
—is a highly-respected Brahmo of long standing, who has done a 
great deal for the Bhagalpur Somaj. Tlie sequel of the story 
appears to imply that the Somajes neutrality lias virtually given 
way in favour of the New Dispensation. ()n Vvh. 27, 1881, the 
new Bhagalpur Mandir was consecrated and opened by Mr. Sen, 
four of whose missionaries were also present on the occasion. I 
select the following details from the Sunday Mirror of March 20, 
188L 

Tho new Mandir at Bhagalpur is a nice little building, wliieh bears on 
tho top of the front wall a somewhat novel dc*vico, representing tho Crf»ss, 
tho Crescent, and also symbolical reprcsontation.s of Hindu and Buddhist 
faith. On the occasion of the consecration there were Sankirtany open-air 
address by tho minister, and also morning and evening scrvicf H in the Mandir. 
Before morning service, Babu Niliaran Chunder Mukherji reatl the Declaration 
of Principles regulating the use of the Mandir. 

At this point we cannot but pau.se to ask what tliosc princijiles 
were? Ram Mohim Roy, in the original trust-deed of his Church, 
laid down decisivelj^ that “ No j^aven image, statue of sculpture, 
carving, painting, picture, portrait, or the likeness of anything shall 
be admitted within the said messuage, building, land, &c. ; and 
this important clause has been — so far as I cun gather — usually 
repeated in substance at the foundation of the chief Bralimo 
Somites ever since. In the Declaration of Principles signed by 
Mr, Sen, and read at tho opening of tho Brahma Mandir of 
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India on the 22nd of August, 1869, the passage was thus para- 
phrased : — “ No curved or painted image, no external symbol 
which has been or may hereafter be used by any sect for the 
purpose of worship, or the remembrance of any particular event, 
shall be preserved here.” It is a very grave question how near 
Mr. Sen went to the transgression of this rule, when he incited his 
people “ to do homage to the Flag of the New Dispensation in 
that very Mandir."^ 13iit the incompatibility of such a rule with 
the various symbols sculptured on the Bhagalpur Mandir is beyond 
all doubt. ITie question then arises, What were the principles 
declared on that occasion, and endorsed by so esteemed a Brahmo 
as Babu Nibaran Chundcr Mukherji? The following extract, 
describing Mr. Sen’s evening sennon, gives the only information 
vouchsafed in that direction : — 

{Sunday Mirror, ^faroh 20, 1881.) — The subject was again the New 
Dispensiitioii — “ Is it Old or New ** With his usual distinctness of utterance 
and earnestness of manner, tlui speaker pointed out how the Now Dispensation, 
while growing out of, diifored from all other dispensiitions which had gone 
before it, liow it put a period to all ndigious disputes, and presented a harmony 
of saving trutlis which fully satisfied the multiform cravings of the human 
soul, a common ground on which Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians, Buddhists, 
Niinuk rfinthis, Kabir Pauthis, might meet and enjoy all that they held dear 
in their roajx’etivo creeds. The address over, the Brahmos issued forth into 
the street, joimxl by a large part of the audience, and walked in a procession 
through Bengidi Tol;i down to the very hanks of the Ganges, singing Sankirtan 
with gri'at (mthusiasm. The niglit being dark, several torches wore lighted, 
and the children, of whom then^ was a large following, boro each a candle in 
his lijind. The X(‘W l)isi>c nsation is a union of extremes, and as such it may, 
under God’s blessing, find Bhagal[»ur, or for the iiuitter of that, most other 
shiliuiis, where extremes in the matter of dress, diet, and doctrines flourish 
side by side, a congenial soil for its growth. 

GavA FrA.sAXA Somaj. 

The Gaya Brahmo Somaj (founded in 1866) has not been 
flourishing of late. When the Kuch Behar agitation occurred, 
it found this Somaj with hut a few members, and caused a good 
deal of discordance of opinion among them, which the recent 
developments of the New Dispensation have renewed and brought 
to a crisis. Last spring. Pandit B. K. Goswami, during a missionary 
tour, visited (laya and delivered a striking lecture on the 
difference between Bi*ahmoism and the New Dispensation,” 
speaking from the top of a local Bmluno’s house, as the Secretary 
to the Somaj had refused permission for the deliveiy of such an 
address from the pulpit. The discourse lasted for tM"o hours, and 
caused some excitement. Not long afterwards, on the 29th of 
May, 1881, the Somaj split in two, the dissentient group adopting 

* Theee wortl« were netuafly used by the Mirror of Jan. 33, 1881, when i% an- 

nounced that '* on the rolum of the prooesaion, the Brahmo ladiee will asaemblo to do honuMm 
to the Flag of the New Ditpcttaation, Ac,’* 
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the name of “ Gay4 XJp&san& Somaj (Society for Worship) to 
avoid confusion. 

This young Somaj, two months later, wrote a letter to me, 
describing their general position, and expressing their thanks for 
my Year-Book. As the letter has not appeared elsewhere, and 
contains some observations worth noting, I give it entire. 

To Mias S, D. Collet^ London, 

Dated Oayi, the 16th July, 1881. 

Madam, — o, tho undersigned office-bearers of tho Gayii Updsajid 
beg most respectfully to inform you that, as tho existing local Somaj — called 
tho Gaya Brah mo Somaj — has accepted the so-called “Now Dispensation** 
which is now being preached by the Briahrno Somaj of India (popularly called 
“ Keshub Babu’s Somaj ” in this country), and as this “Now Dispensation ’* 
is (practically at least) different from tho original Brahmo Religion, we havo 
been obliged to withdraw ourselves from the Gaya Brahmo Somaj ^ and to 
establish a now Brnhino Somaj hero under the name of tho “ Gmjd Updaand 
Somaj with a view to preserve the purity and catholicity of our religion. 

2. We may also inform you that having, to a gnvat extent, lost our 
confidence in Babu Keshub Chandra Son and his Missionaiics ever since the 
unfortunate Kuch Behiir marriage, w'c have been sympathizing, more or loss, 
with the Sadh{iran Brahmo Somaj at Calcutta, and that notwitlistanding our 
sympathies with that Somaj, we had hitherto been attending the services of tho 
Oayd Brahmo Somaj which has all along adhered to Babu K. C. Sen. 

3. Wo bog also to convey to you our hcartftdt gratitude for the very kind 
interest which you have been taking in our religion, for the diligence with 
which you have been trying to inform the English public of our movements, 
and also for your able and generous advocacy, in your own country, of tho 
cause of tho Brahmo sccedcrs of India. 

4. We also beg to take this opportunity of expressing our regret at tho 
many unjust and imfair remarks which Babu Protup Chandra Mozumdar and 
almost all tho organs of the Brahmo Somaj of India are continually imiking pn 
you and your Brahmo Year Books. For wo should make every allowance for 
your difficult position as a distant foreigner, and for the painful feelings of 
disappointment in Babu K. C. Sen which you, in common with us, must have 
experienced. We need hardly add that wo agree with you, in the main, in 
what you say about Babu K. C. Sen ami his folio worn, and wo think wo are 
in a position to assure you that there are thousands in this coimtry who would 
agree with you likewise, although they may not choose to write to you on the 
subject. 

We remain, Madam, 

Yours most gratefully, 

Chanohanath Cuattbeji, MiniaUr, 
CiCANiJiiA Kumau Ghohii, Secretary ^ 
Gobinda Chandka Raksita, 

Assistant Secretary, Oayd Updsand Semaj. 
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Easteen Bengal. 

Dacca. 

The Dacca Brahmo Somaj was founded in December 1846 ; 
and on the opening of its Mandir, in December 1869, the Somaj 
was specialized as the East Bengal B. S. In September 1880, 
those Dacca Brahmos who had accepted the New Dispensation, 
founded a separate Somaj under the name of the Dacca Branch of 
the B. S. of India. 

In my last Year-Book I gave as full an account of Dacca 
Brahmoism as I was able to compile from the limited resources at 
my command. I did not go into detail concerning the dissensions 
caused in Dacca by the Kuch Behar marriage, as it is not in the 
plan of my work to preserve minute records of local personal 
dis 2 )utes. But as far as my knowledge extended, I indicated the 
relative positions of the parties for and against Mr. Sen, endeavour- 
ing anxiously to do full justice to both of them. My sketch, 
however, has been accused by the Assistant-Seeretarj’^ to the Dacca 
Branch of the B. S. of India, Babu Kailash Chunder Nandi, of 
being a complete misrepresentation of the facts, and before 
proceeding to this year’s report, I am bound to reply. 

It is contended by Babu K. C. Nandi tliat the East Bengal 
B. S., as such, deserves no credit for any of the Brahmic work 
accomplished at Dacca, which has all been owing to a small body 
of reformers under the leadership of Babu Banga Chandra Ray, 
minister of the h’ast Bengal B. 8. for several years prior to the 
Kuch Behar marriage, and since then, minister to the group of 
Mr. Sen’s adherents who now form the Dacca Branch of the B. S. 
of India. 

It is they wlio have done all the work — the Sangat Sabh&, the separate 
Sunday Service, tho ^Mission Society, the Batxga Bandhn imd other publications, 
th<? Philanthropic Society, &c., &c., — which, by a stmngc perversion, yon put 
to tho credit of the so-called Bnihnios of the East Bengal Somaj. Madam, 
no one knows it better than yourtJclf that Banga Balm's con^gation here 
have all along kept alive tho religious spirit in Rost Bengal; and yet you deny 
him tho bare justice of oven mentioning his name in connection with hi8 
works, while you drag prominently forward in connection with what you 
consider to bo an opprobnum— his so-called dismissal. 

To this the following reply has been given by A few members 
of the East Bengal B. 8,” {The East^ April 25, 1881.) 

It is true that Banga Babu and his old friends were the prime movers of 
those institutions, and with tho exception of the liiission Society, all were 
established when they belongoil to tho East Bengal Brahmo Somaj, but all of 
those who were tho lifo and soul of the institutions have withdrawn themselves 
from the fraternity of which Babu Banga Chandra is a member* What wo 
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have asserted will ho still more manifest when we say that with the exception 
of Babu K. C. Nandi there is hardly any single man hero now, owning his 
adherence to Babu Banga Chandra R^y, who had anything to do with tho inau- 
guration and practical workings of the above institutions. 

Babu K. C. Nandi, however, brings not only a negative but a 
positive indictment against the E. B. B. S., as follows: — 

Properly speaking, the Somaj consists simply of tho building and its body 
of ten Trustees, nine of whom aro open idolaters (and one or two oven 
agiiostics !). They hold offico for life, and aro virtually tho absolute masters 
of tho building. Then, again, there are tho “ Members,” who arc supposed 
to form the congregation of the Somaj, but who unfortunatidy not having 
much relish for worship, do seldom resort to tho building for that purpose. 
Tho overwhelming majority of these, liko their great prototj^pes among tho 
Trustees, are open idolaters, and consequently they cure very little for tho 
advancement of [the] Bralimic cause. They iiro useful, however, in supplying 
votes and their quota of tho small revenue of the Somaj. 

To this, the pre\^ously-quoted letter in The East replies : — 

We have no reason to defend tlio constitution of tho E. H. Bmhmo Somaj 
in its entirety. There aro defects in it, whi«‘h ought to have been avoided 
when the Somaj was first ( stablished. But in going to atia(‘k its constitution, 
the writer has suppressed facts and made misrepresentatious, which have given 
it an appearance quite different from what it actually is. 

In the remarks quoted above, the Trustees have boon accused of being 
** open idolaters.” As far as wo aro aware, they are men of oihication, and 
have no faith in idolatry. They were originally stdectod for the trust, 
reasons, one of which was tliat tliey were believers in Brahmoism. Though 
the majority of them more or less allow idolatrous ceremruiies to take ]dace in 
their own homes (and we don’t <lefcnd them for this divergence of their 
practice from their profession), yet they do so as a matter of exiiedi« ney, in order 
to avoid such social di.sabilities as result from heterodox ]>ractiees. Under 
these circumstances they ean n»;ver be called open idolaters. It must, tht‘n.‘- 
fore, have been used by the writer from an ignorance of the real import of tlio 
phrase, or to heighten the effect which tho lett(‘r was intemlcd to pnxluce. If 
lor occasional conformity to idolatrous rites the Trustee's could be chargeel 
wdth open idolatiy, the leaib'r of the Brahmo Hoinaj of Judin has laid himself 
more or lc.ss open to the siiine charge. * 

Though the majority of tho Trustees are not themselves thorough-going 
Brahrnos, yet they are not slow to uphold tho purity of the; Church which has 
been confided to their trust. What greater proof ean bf) adduced of their 
willingness to disaird idolatry from the K. B. Brahmo Somaj than the fact, 
that two years liack, at the instaru e of the members and managing committee 
of theEa.st Bengal Brahmo Somaj, they made it a rule tliat no man having 
any connection with idolatry sliould bo allowed to sit on Ibo vedi and to officiate 
as minister. 

Tlie writer has, by a strange perversion of truth, suppressed the fact that 
the Somaj has been left under the direct management of a committee composed 
of seven members who are nominatcwl yearly bv tho members of the fe. B. 
Brahmo Somaj. They manage tho business of tho Somaj, and practically 
constitute the working machinorv of tho institution. Whatever the Trustees 
have at any time done, has bt’en Jone at the recommendation of this committee. 
Babu K. C. Nandi has passed over, in silence, a body that has been a potent 
factor in tho efficient management of the Somaj, and that is at |>rcsont com- 
posed of Dr. P. K. Ilhy, Babas Qanga Charan Sarkar, KaiUts Chandra Ghosh, 
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Jagat Bandhu lAhky Rajani Kanta Ghosh, Nava K^nta Ch4tterji, and Iswar 
Chandra Basu [whose place has since been allotted to Abh^iy Chandra DCis]. 

The writers here go on to say that “ the congi’egation is not 
composed of the members only. The number of men attending the 
weekly service of the E. B. B. S. ranges from 150 to 200, whereas 
the number of resident members is much less.” Instead, however, 
of giving the following statistics as in this letter, I quote them from 
a letter which I have since received from Babu Nava Kanta Chatterji, 
the late Secretary to the E. B. B. S., who gives them from the lists 
of the present Bengali year (commencing in April 1881), taken 
since the letter in the East was written, lie says : — 

The number of resident members at present is forty-nine; of these, 
twonty-two attend the Somaj regularly, and thirteen attend it occasionally. 
But the members a,re not the only persons that form the congregation of the 
Somaj, and the large hall is over-crow’ded by persons, many of whom are not 
members. Eleven of the members arc thorough- going Brahmos, and the rest 
are believers in the principles of the religion, though they have not been able 
to completely abjure the idoLatrous practices of the society in avhich they live. 

To return to the letter in the East : — 

During anniversary utsnbs the ^fandir is crowded almost to suffocation, 
and it may bo presumed that almost all the members do attend on all such 
occasions. Besides thorc arc a great many, who, though from an inability to 
pay any subscription, [are] not members, attend the weekly service with 
regularity and earnestness. To say. therefore, that the members" ‘ * are supposed 
to form the congregation of the Somaj, and having no relish for worship, do 
seldom resort to the building for that purpose,"' that the great majority of 
thorn arc “ only an ornamental body, one or two of whom might be dragged 
into light during an anniversary exhibition," is to show an utter disregard 
for truth. 

It should he added that the Brahmo population of Dacca which 
is in sympathy with the E. B. B. S. includes several active-minded 
youths and earnest Brahniioa ladies who would not be likely to 
appear in the list of paying members, but who arc nevertheless 
possessed of definite convictions of their own. 

For the statistics of the Dacca Branch of the B. S. of India, I 
refer to the latest sources with which it has supplied me : — (1) 
the Yearly T/tetstic Record^ which states (p. 66) that the Branch 
“ consists of 30 meinbers, of whom 16 are local and 14 provincial 
and (2) a second letter which Babu K. C. Nandi has addressed to 
me (dated August 12, 1881, and afterwards published in the Sunday 
Mirror of October 9, 1881), in which he says; — "I am glad to 
inform you that up to date, 31 gentlemen have become members of 
the Branch B. S. of India, and tliat of these, 23 are Anusthdnic 
Brahmos.'* 

No doubt the proportion of 1 1 Amisth4nics to the 49 (resident) 
members of the E, B. B. S. is far less creditable than that of 23 
Anusth&nics to the 31 members of the Dacca Branch of the B. 8. 
of India. If, however, the non-subscribing Anusthlinics who 
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belong to the East Bengal B. S. congregation were added to its local 
members, they would certainly exceed the local Anusthanics of the 
Branch ; and if the plan adopted by the Branch of reckoning, as 
‘‘ provincial members,'’ Brahmos from Chittagong, Slymeiisingh, 
Jangalbari, Sylhet, and Tezpur (as would appear from a list of new 
members given in the Banga Bandhu a few months ago) be also 
applied to the 1^. B. B. S., and its non-resident members, Anusthanic 
or otherwise, be reckoned in addition to the 49 residents, — a very 
different record will probably appear from that which is given above. 

When all these details are duly balanced on either side, I think 
the result will amount to this, — that the Anusthanics of Dacca are 
divided between the opposite i)arties in substantially e([ual numbers, 
but that while the Branch B. S. of India contains only eight regis- 
tered non-Anusthanic members, the K. B. B. S. reckons (in Dacca) oS, 
and also commands the sympathies of other resident Brahmos, some 
of whom are Anusthanic, while others are not so, — and beyond 
these, of outsiders who frequently attend the Mandir services. The 
question now arises, IIow far is this wider connection with more or 
less Hindu elements an advantage, or a disadvantage, to the Somaj V 
I should say that so far as those Hindu elements ari‘ made to yield 
to the penetrating influences of the Brahmic Faith, the connection 
must be an advantage: but that .so far as the Hindu elements 
are allowed to check or stifle the free growth of Brahmic life, the 
connection is clearly for the disadvantage of the nobliu* body. It is 
not impossible that both these currents of influence may exist in the 
present and in other similar ca.ses, of which there are but too many. 
Ever}* sincere friend of the Brahmo Somaj nnist t'arnestly regret 
that its cardinal principles have, as yet, penetrated so imperfectly 
into the practical life of its adherents. The Sadliaran B. S. lias set 
an excellent example in laying down, from the first, that all its 
preachers, office-bearers, JOxccutive (’ommittee, and at least fifteen 
members of its General Committee must be Anusthanic Brahmos 
(Rule J3G). If eveiT Brahmo Somaj in India were to do likt'wise, a 
great step would be taken towards the establishment of pure 
Brahmoism. Meanwliile, the question before us is, I think, not so 
much Avhether tlie K. B. B. S., as a constituted body, is a perfect 
repre.sentfitivc of Brahmic princijiles, — its own members freely own 
to the contrary, — but whether the very considerabh* amount of good 
which has been accomplished within its borders ought, for that 
rcajiion, to be all withdrawn from its credit ? Whatever may have 
been the faults of the goveniing body, Babu B. ('. Ray and his 
Anusthanic friends “ were too glad to work with the JO. B. B. S., if 
they could do so without compromising their own principles.'^ 
( Yearly Theistic Record^ p. 47.) Why, then, should the Anu.sthanic 
friends whom he hjis left behind him be blamed for doing the same 
thing? Here wc come upon the kernel of the controversy, the 
Kuch Bchar schism of 1878. The Dacca jn-otest against tlic Kuch 
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Behar mamaf^o (see my Year-Book for 1878, p. 17) was signed by 
nearly all the local Anustlianics; l)nt Babu B. C. Ray happened not 
to be in Dacca at the time, ha'S’iiig gone up to C*alcutta for the 
January Anniversary. His conversations with Mr. Sen convinced 
him (as he explained in the Theistic Quarterly Revieiv, No. 1. 
pp. 63, 64) that Mr. Sen was acting “ under high religious 
imj)ulses,’’ and this conviction seems to have ripened in a short 
time, into a definite belief in Mr. Sen’s Adesh doctrine, which of 
course decided Babu B. C. Ray against the protest. On his return 
to Dacca, several of his friends went over to his ^’iews on the 
subject, and tlie little group of Dacca Anustlianics split in two. 
’J'he subse(|uent course of Babu B. C. Ray’s friends is thus described 
in their Yearly Theistic Record^ pp. 30, 31. 

Tlie first they did, was to witlulraw their names from the letter of 
jirotest wliich some of them liad signed. Soon, however, the doctrine of 
Adesh (insi)ii*ation) arrostod their attention. The singular (daims which this 
doctrine i)ut forward on the faith of mm and the sacrifice it necessarily 
involved, natui-ally raised a cry against it. This necessitated a good deal of 
(‘aution on the* part of the devotr-cs. (4ii the one hand, it was necessary that 
tliey should themselves he unswerving in their faith, and on the other, it wa.s 
(spially ineuiuhent on them that they should spn^ad correct ideas regarding it 
among the p(*o[)lc. This entaih?d on tliem an extm amount of spiritual work, 
whieJi un<lcr ( rod’s Providence, they have las n aide t») do in a most satisfactory 
way. The rigid discipline to which they .subjected themselves, the childlike 
trust with w}ii('h they waite l the pleasure of Heaven, and the readiness in 
wliich tliey hchl theius<4vcs to abide by His guiding inspiration whenever it 
pleased Him to vouchsfife it to them, could not, while they helpeil them to 
explain their actions to the excited public, fail to benefit them in the extreme. 
IiuIcimI, the .spiritual gymnasium in wliich they were being made familiar with 
the l<‘.ssr»ns of Divine AVisdom, was ahso paving the way for them, for the 
reception of something cl.«e that was coming — we allude to the New Dispensa- 
tion. Yes, the tnivail through wliich tlie ])arent 8omaj in Calcutta was 
pas.sing, and wliich wa.s d<*Mtined erelong to give birth to the Now Child, did, 
by a peculiar pnicessof sympathy. spriNid its holy influence among the faithful 
members of the Vpasuk niamhll of Dacca. Their pvnyers, their conversation, 
their manners an<l a(‘tions, all tcstificil to the fact that a change was coming. 
And, veiily, th<* change <lid come ; and all the glories of the blessed Now 
Dispensation shed their benign intluenco over the thrice-bles.sed heads of the 
d<*spi.sc‘d members of th»? Congregational Soci< ty. 

Thu.*^, then, we come back to the old ground of difference — the 
Adesh which, beginning with the abrogation of a moral law, goes 
on to tlie establishment of the New Dispensation. But the form 
which this movement has tiiken in Dacca differs in some important 
respects from that which we have been eonsulcring in Calcutta, 
The Dacca movement shows far more simplicity, unity, and inward- 
ness than the other, and its dc\*iations from the original Brahmic 
ground have been mostly involuntary. Nevertheless, it contains 
germs whose full development >voidd be fatal to Brahmoism, and 
must tlierefore be carefully analyzed. At this point, I may 
close my reply to Babu K. C. Nandi, and proceed to make my report 
of the events of the last twelvemonth, — prefixing it by a list of the 
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various publications which I have received from the two Dacca 
Somajes, so as to complete my account in one place. Having come 
so far in my comments on the Dacca Branch, I will go on with it, 
and take the E. B. B. S. afterwards. 

Dacca Bkanch of the B. S. of India. 

The Pilgrim^ s JonrnaL — Dacca : printed at the New Press. 
July 3, 1880, to September 24, 1881. — A small weekly 1-page 
journal, in English and Bengali. 

Jiiva-Dharma, — Lessons on Morality and lleligion, for the 
Guidance of Youth. — Dacca : printed at the New Press. 

The Student's Routine. 

The Yearly Theistic Record. Published on the occasion of the 
First Anniversary of the Branch Brahmo Somaj of India. 1880-81. 
— Dacca : printed by N. K. Bysack at the New Press. 1881. 

Before discassing the chief spiritual principles of tlie Somaj, I 
will give a brief summary of its proceedings, condensing this from 
the First Annual Report, published in the Yearly Theistic Record. 
llie “ luaugiuntion Festival^’ commenced on September 10, 1880, 
and lasted three days. Its essence is thus described. 

In this Utsab Clod revealed Himself most vividly, first as tht^ Almighty 
Primeval Force, and tlieu as the Loving Mother witli the wliolo galaxy of 
heavenly saints in Her Bosom. 

The Report goes on to enumerate the following departments in 
which the Somaj has worked. 

2. Sddhan cr Devotional Exercises. The lessons they receivt'd during tho 
Utsab made it necessary fur the devotees to eultivatfi religion in a systemati*; 
way. For this purpose they had to go through a series of spiritual exereiscs 
(Saei/ian). There were four ditferent ways in whirh they tried to aec'omplish 
thi.s object. The first was the daily morning >voi*ship, which they held in th(* 
minister’s house. This, on an average, lasted for aliout hours every day. 
In these exercises they went through the usual rtmtine of worship, somewhat 
modified. It is generally in these exercises that tho woiishippers received tis 
it were, their Ics-sons of Divine Wisdom and th(t revelation of (lod’s Will in 
regard to themselves and their mission. And it was their endeavour, during 
the rest of the day, to mould their lives, both private* and publif*, in accord- 
ance with those. Among such lesstms were injunctions to them to have 
childlike faith in God, and to liave Him as their All in All, both here and 
hereafter. With regard to the first, it was strengthened by tho examplo of 
Christ, who, by a curious coineideuce, appeared to them like a little baby 
reclining on tlie bosom of tho Bupromo Mother on the last Christma.s-dny, 
After the last M&ghotsab, they realized God as tho Hari (by realizing (Jod as 
Hari, we mean seeing Him as the Divine Lover of the soul). In oniw that 
they might cultivate love for their Beloved Mother Divine, it was revc*almi to 
them that they should guard on the one hand against the six physical pro- 
pensities . . . and on the other, against tho six intenuil ones, viz. : wdf-will, 
inclination, desire, fancy, selfishness and prido. For those purposes they had 
to place themselves for some time under the most rigorous discipline. Tho 
second was daily religious conversation, in wliich tho dovotces took each other 
into confidence and exchanged their spiritual expcrionces with each other. 
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Tho minister also sometimes immrtod instruction to the juniors in their 
respective branches of Sddhan. These meetings generally used to last till 11 
or 12 pan. The third was private meditations. These arc exercises for the 
attainment of dhydna or Divine communion. These are of four kinds, vhs. : 
(a) communion of the mind w’ith God as tho True ; (b) of the Heart with 
God as tho Good ; (c) <»f tlie Soul with God as the Life ; and (d) of the 
Conscience with God as the Great Will. There is also a fifth kind of 
communion in whi<*h God is realized as a Holy Person in w'hom all these 
are combined to show Him as tlie Ileautiful. In this blessed state, the 
devotee loves his God with all the mind, the heart, tho soul and the strength. 
The fourth was Sankirtan^ by means of this tho devotees learn bhakti, 
(rapturous love of God). Tlie process consists in singing wdth khol and karatat 
the sweet names of the personal God with enthusiasm. This is a powerful 
instrument of making the devotee feel jiersonul attachment to the Uari and to 
realize His Awful Presence in their midst. 

3. Mission Work. lender this head are included (a) [work] in the town, 
w’eekly services, Sankirfan and Prayer in jirivate families, public lectures, 
Open-air meetings, Utsiibs, Street I’reaching, Religious Discussions, and 
occasional Divine services in jmvate fainili(3s, and (b) in the Mofussil, Mis- 
sionary expeditions and ^Missionary Tours. 

As to the work done in the town, the chief is the weekly Di\dne Service. 
This is held eveiy Sunday morning and evening. The object of these services 
is to spread among the laity, tlie knowdedge of the Divine Truths revealed in 
tho daily devotional exercises, and theiehy .secure a spiritual fellowship among 
tho members of tlie Ilraneh 15, S. of India, as wadi as find an opportunity to 
preach the Xenv Dispensation to the generjil public. Our Services are how^evor 
not mad<‘ available for the latter purpose to the extent desirable, because for 
the want of a suitable house of worship, w’e are compelled to make oiir 
service almost a private ctiie. 

* * * There w<*re tiv(' public lectures during the year, of which one 

was in Urdu for the bemfit of the Mahomed-.in rosidi'uts of the town . . . 

Tlie Utsabs wen’ six in number. . . . The Religious Discus-sions were 

private convensiitions with ijcople, mo.stly on the subject of the New Dispen- 
sation. Some were also on the general subjt^ t of Theism, with people w'ho 
call themselves agnostic s. Threi* or four ]>rivat(* families availed themselves 
of the services of our Missionaries on .special occasion.^, and had Sankirtan 
and pniver. 

4. Anusthd}usy Jufkaim^, Xdutkoratty ^Mamago and shrdddha^ were 
performed in some families. 

d. Vpitnak MiuuUili Sahhu. This is a society for religious conversation, 
for the mutual benefit of the incmliers. It may l>o joined by any one wdio 
likes to do so. It may be said to be the continuation of the old Congregational 
Soei<*ty, which was converte d into the Rranch B. S. of India. In it, questions 
are asked, ami answered by the members, the minister generally taking 
the lead. 

G. Thf Jtnihmicti Sftbhd. This is a weekly Prayer-Meeting for the 
special heiufit of the Brahmich ladies. It i.s held in the ho\ise of the minister 
every Tuesday evening. As a rule, the minister begins work w ith Invocation, 
and eonclu<k« by a short address and pniyer. The spixrial feature, however, 
of tlie meeting is, that speaking in genenil terms, a lady by turn offers up a 
short prayer at tho middle of the service at each metdiug. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

7. rubtiradoun. Tho litwya three Pauiphlets, and a Hymn 

Book are the only publications which emanated from the Branch B. S. of In^a, 
during tho past year. The Bttnytt Jiaudku is the Bengali organ of the advanoad 
Brahmos in Dacca. It is a fortnightly napor and iwords tho spiritual 
experiences of Uio Branch B. S. of India. The Pamphlets record the uttor« 
anees of tho minister. Tho Hymn Book consists of songs composed e^ltmpere 
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at the service-time by Babu Durga N. R&y, and is an attempt to summarize 
the most striking pas^ges of the minister’s utterances. 

8. Dds Mandali Sabhd, This is an Association exclusively of the 
Missionaries, In it they concert measures for the Mission work. It is hold 
at tho minister’s houso when occasion requires. Its secretary is Babu Baikanta 
N^ith Ghosh. 

9. Yoim^ Men^s Theological Club. In it some young men, students of 
schools, CiUTy on religious conversation ever}’ Saturday tn ening. Sometimes 
religious instructions arc also imparted by Babu K. C, Nandi, w-ho is its 
originator and supporter. The proceedings end with prayer and Sankirtan. 
It has got a snm 11 weekly paper {Pilgrim's Jouruul) which is published every 
Saturday. 

10. The Dacca Minor School. This school was started under tho auspices 
of the Upasak Mandali Sabhd, about a year and a half ago. Its object is to 
give moral and elementary religious instruction, along with sound secular 
education, to little children^, e<pecially to the ehil<lrcu of the local Brahmos. 

The Branch B rah mo Smnaj of India. 

It consists of 30 members, of whom 10 are Local aii l 14 Provincial. The 
following are the office bearers : 

Minister : llev. Brother Banga Chandra Ray. 

Missionaries : Rov. Bhki Chamlra Mohan Karmakiir, 

,, „ Eshan Chandra Sen, 

„ ,, Pui’ga NCith Ray, 

,, „ Dina Xkth Karmakar. 

Sccretarg : Babu Durga Das Ray. 

Assistant Secrctarg : Babu Kailas (Hiandra Nandi. 

This Report will give some idea of tho type of faith cultivated 
by the Dacca Branch. The Pilgrim s Journal also bears witness 
to its anxious endeavours to influence young men, and to invite them 
to a definite acceptance of personal religion and all its attendant 
virtue.s. Now turn back to the second ])uragraph of the Report, 
where the writer lias described tlie main purpose of the Somaj, 
which all these religious exerei.ses are intended to promote ami 
express. 

Salvation in tho Somfri is not a vicarious process, it moans a direct 
dealing between Go<l and Ills people. Hence tiie ni'ccssity of God revealing 
Himself to all. But God works nslomption, as lie docs everything else, not 
in a methodless, cipricious way; but after a regular system. Jt took full 
fifty years to perfect the new scheme of salvation. And lo ! the scheme is 
now a full-tlcdged Dispensation. In it you have every part complete. liookcd 
at from a philosophical point of view, it is a Science— precise, incthodi(»al, 
positive ana demonstrable ; but its real value then only ('ornes to r)ur view, 
when we look upon it as something influencing our piw tical lives. It is 
then, and then only, that wo realize tho awful fact, that, .sinful as wo are, 
we stand in direct relations with Him, and that those nLations are not such us 
exist between physical force and (l(‘ad matter, but stich as can tmly exist 
between two persons. Yes, it is by virtue of this personal relation that God is 
our King, Judge, Father, Oommandetr, Friend, Comforter, Rcdoonier, Mother, 
Guide and Help — it is these sweet relations bdween two persons, that 
make it possible for us to sin, cry and l>ray, and for Him to punish, |>ardon 
and comfort ; for us to hear, obey and love, and for Him to reveal, sanctify 
and bless. And our dealing with Him are not by tits and starts, but 
sustainfHi, constant and continuous ; thus realizing in our own minds, what 
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has been preached to us as the “ Kingdom of Heaven.*’ In the realization of 
these two things, then, viz., our personal relations with God, and the necessity 
of the establishment of His Kingdom on earth, consist the changes to which 
allusion has been made. This is something new, at least to the generality of 
the Brahmos. Why w^e call it a Dispensfition, ought to be plain enough to 
every body— it is because the scheme of wilvation lias been dispensed or sent 
by (iod Himself. — {V. 7’. Record^ pp. GO, 61.) 

Now to realize the fact tliat we stand in direct relations 
with Cjod “ relations such as can only exist between two 
persons — is the primary condition of all vital religion, and any 
process Avhich leads a man to this must, so far, be beneficial. That 
such has been the case with those Dacca Brahmos who have 
accepted the New Disjiensatiou, far be it from my wish to question. 
Let this be freely granted. But surely their faith had reached this 
stage before the schism of 1878 ? “ The realization of our personal 

relations with (jfod, and the necessity of the establishment of His 
Kingdom on eartli*’ are not new discoveries in the world. They 
have been the happy experience of myriads of Christians in all 
lands ; they form the most prominent feature in all genuine 
Brahmoisin, and are certainly no monopoly of the New Dispensa- 
tionists. And when these latter assume that their own conception 
of our j)ersonal relations with God is the only true view, and 
when they uphold the New Dispensation as the Gospel which is to 
redeem India and all the world, and look down upon all who 
reject it as therefore unable to hold “ direct relations with 
God,” — it becomes necessary to analyze their conception of 
personal religion, and to jmint out the elements of danger which it 
contains. The following representative passages will show the chief 
})oints ill question : — 

1. {Ycarhj Thnstic Record ^ pp. 10, 11.) — Nothing with a Brahmo is 

‘^good’* which is not a cuminami of God, and nothing is His command, 
unless every man roi civc it directly from Him. We have no Scripture, no 
Ivoveliition, no Shtlafra, no sjive His words : every little thing of our 

lifo— whether we should cat pumpkins on the first day of the month, or go 
towards the North on a Tuesday — should he regulated hy His li\’ing command. 
Here, then, is something peculiar — something new. AVe Binhinos have to go 
to God for cvcTy trifle that wo di). while people of other nligions have books, 
men, and their own eonsoicnce for their guides. 

2. {Dtscot4rs€ on Inspiration ^ by Durga Das Kay, 1880, pp. IG, 17.) — If 
wo believe in Inspiration, wc must also believe it to bo quite independent of 
morality, or mthcr, of the so^calleil ethical code of the moralist, 

G. p. 25.)— If wo hcliove Inspiration to he independent of 

morality, wo must admit that it is not im-Brahmic to apply the doctrine in a 
case like the Kuch Behir marriage. 

4. {Yearit/ Tfmstic Record^ pp, 34, 35.) — Inspiration, with us, is an 
objective reality. . . . All impulses which are objectively perceived to 

come from God, whether through “those instincts, feelings and principles, 
A:c., which He has implan toil in us all,” or in any other “extraordinary” way, 
aro inspirations w’ith us. Conversedy, no impulse, however natural, how'ever 
good, and however in conformity with tlic received ideas of the vrorld, is a 
command from Ood, if it but want the clement of objectivity in it. . . . 
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Neither do wo at all caro for the “ lawfulness’* or otherwiso of an act, unless 
the ** law ” is perceived to como directly from the Lawgiver’s hand. As to 
any “ test” for inspiration, I hope the objection will at once suggest itself to 
you when I say that “ good” and “ bad” actions are relative terms, and are 
such only according as circumstances happen to make thorn. 

5. {Ibid, p. 35.) — Mr. Sen did nd countenance idolatry as such, and he 
would most assuredly have considered any tinge of it in the Kucli Behar 
marriage a high treason against God, had not its rejection involved a 
disregard for His direct command ^ which I need not repeat, is the only rule of 
right or wrong witli a Brahmo. 

Although this view of life is by no means new in history, it is 
new in the Brahmo Somaj, and is, both in its destructive and in its 
constructive results, perilous to all s])iritual Theism. 

1. It comjdetely dissolves all moral distinctions in an over- 
whelming current of (supposed) Divine influence. Tin* toleration 
of ‘"any tinge of idolatry’’ is admitted to be ‘‘high treason against 
God;” yet He can give a ^'‘direct command^^ to commit that 
treason. Good and bad actions “ are such only according as circum- 
stances happen to make theniy In other words, there is no such 
thing a.s Moral Law, either in earth or Heaven. All human 
morality, whether personal or social, is thus swept overboard at a 
blow ; and the anarchy is completed when wc perceive* that if our 
Creator, ” by arbitrary choice, can shift, or reverse, or destroy tin* 
separating linos of good and evil,” it must follow that “ His Eternal 
Spirit is exempt alike from the one and from the other, and recodes 
from our aspirations into perfect moral indifference.” And thus, 
ceasing to command us as the Immutable Righteousness, He can 
only be known to us as a Great Capricious Will. 

2. On the other liainl, this theory creates a new order of very 
burdensome duties. As the Divine (lovernment is supposed to 
proceed upon no laws or principles which man can apprehend or 
tinist, he is necessarily under the i)erpetiial pupilage of sj)ecial 
command in every separate trifle of life. ” Wlietlier we slumld eat 
pumpkins on the first day of the month, or go towards the North 
on a Tuesday — should be regulated by His living command.” To 
carry out this idea to its full extent would be to em])ly human life 
of all individual thouglit or activity, and reduce man to a mere 
passive agent for the execution of superhuman di'crees. But a.s no 
theory can really succeed in annihilating human nature, the in- 
evitable effect of this belief must be to create a whole scries of 
imaginarj' duties, unspeakably burdensome in themselves, and, more 
or less, hamful in their effects. 

3. It is also evident that where this Adesh theory is 
thoroughly accepted and carried out, no otlier faith can be relied 
upon as permanent, — as there is no belief, however sacred, which is 


♦ Dr. Uariincau. 
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not liable to sudden abolition. The Brahmo Somaj has gradually 
become a power in India, from its endeavours to destroy idolatry 
and replace it by a pure faith, to root out evil social ciistoms, ana 
to promote the freedom and education of women; but of what 
avail will all these efforts prove, if the old abuses and miseries are 
to be rolled back upon the country by a sudden Adesh in their 
favoui*, such as Mr. Sen’s in 1878 ? And if every individual 
believer can receive arbitraiy private revelations which supersede 
all his former principles and pledges, how can any security remain 
for social life at all ? 

Now it is this anarchical theoiy which has separated the Dacca 
Branch from its old fellow-workers in the East Bengal B. S., and 
which forms the root-idea of its “ New Dispensation.” Under its 
influence, the Dacca Branch has adopted several of Mr. Sen’s new 
ceremonies, and the 1". T. Record distinctly avers (p. 9) that “ the 
Somaj is a catholic one, and, as such, it ought to have room enough 
ill it for these ceremonies, and many more like these.” At the same 
time it may be observed that they appear to occupy a comparatively 
subordinate place in the Dacca movement, whose predominant 
featme is the all-absorbing idea of the direct, absolute, unerring 
(though unmoral) Inspiration which encircles that little Somaj in 
the white light of beatific Ansion, while all non-believers in Aaesh 
are left outside in darkness and death. Moreover, by some curious 
inversion of ideas, they oddently hold that this avowedly new 
Gospel is the noniial and established Theism, while those Brahmos 
who decline thus to revolutionize their faith are heretical wanderers. 
For instance : — 

“ Idany are called but few are chosen,” not because the Lord would not 
choose them all, but becauso many of those who are called, haring offended 
the “ Holy Spirit,” are cast away as a punishment. . . It must be remem- 

bered that the few are not chosen for themselves but for the whole world ; 
hence what the chosen few say and do in furtherance of the cause they 
represent, they say and do, not as independent individuals according as they 
think best, but as instruments in the hand of God, according as they are 
moved by the Spirit. . . It is not yet too late for the misguided to return 

and be r^onciled to the Lord our God and to His household of the Faithful. 
The chosen few do still earnestly pray for their return. Ah! when shall 
those who have ^one astray, come back to the fold and once more join with 
believers in glorifying the Living God and His New Dispensation with hearts 
full of gratitude and joy everlasting? — (F. T. pp. 6, 8.) 

To simi up. This Dacca movement combines two incongruous 
elements, — an ardent passion for the Divine Personality, and a 
colour-blind insensibility to His essential attribute of Immutable 
Righteousness. Of course. He is more than Righteousness ; He is 
also Infinite Love, Beauty, Mercy, and Grace. But the soul whioli 
pants after these mthout recognizing their eternal foundation^ can 
possess no safe anchorage, and may easily drift away even from that 

N 
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hold upon God which it already enjoys. So serious a flaw would 
be dangerous in any religion ; but in Brahmoisin, where the personal 
spiritual apprehension of Divine Truth stands almost alone, with so 
little support from any canon of sacred literature or historical 
example, a doctrine which makes light of the universal moral 
instincts, and consecrates unregulated individual impulse, must be 
especially fraught with danger. Its prevalence in the Brahmo 
Somaj would, I feel assured, be the signal for the speedy disinteg- 
ration of the whole Theistie Church of India. Happily, this 
catastrophe does not seem to be imminent. The simple good sense 
and healthy moral instincts of the great majority of the Brahmos 
have remained unperverted by this Antiuomian heresy, which wilL 
we may hope, gradually pass away like a bad dream, leaving behind 
a clearer sight and firmer grasp of that Eternal Righteousness, to 
trifle with which is the saddest error that can overtake a 
human soul. 


East Bengal Brahmo Somaj. 

1. Purbbdngald Brahma Samdj, — Rules of the East Bengal B. S. 
12th Jyaistha, 1277 B. E. [May, 1870, A.D.j — Dacca: printed at 
the Bengal Press. 

2. Sdmdjtk Shdsan. — Social Go%’ernment : An Address to the 
Brahmo body by Bijoy Krishna Goswami, Nava Kaiibi ( ^hatter ji, 
and Ananda Chandra Mitra. — Dacca, ]>rinted at the Girish Press, 
Kartick, 1800 Shak. [October, 1878, A.D.] 

3. Purbbdngald Brahma Samajer Achdrjgrr yogyatd o niyog 
sambandhe Trashtiganer Mala, — ()j)inions of the Trust('(‘s of tlie 
E. B. B. Somaj on the aj)pointment of its Ministers. Publisliod by 
the Managing Committee of the E. B. B. S. — Dacca : printed at tlic 
Girish Press, 24th July, 1879. 

4. Purbbdngald Brdhma Samajer higat Andolan. — The late 
agitation in the K. B. B. Somaj. Published by a few members of 
the E. B. B. S. — Dacca : printed at the Girish l^ress. 30th 
July, 1879. 

5. Lakekmi Mani Charita, — Biogrjiphy of Lakshmi Mani. — 
Dacca: printed at the Girish Press. 1283, B. E. [1870 A.D.] 

6 and 7, Annual Reports of the R. B, B. Somaj for the years 
1285 and 1286. [1878-79 and 1879-80, A/D.] Read and adopted 

at the Annual General Meetings of those years, (nieso Reports are 
in Bengali, but have been translated for me, by a Brahmo friend.) 

8. Navabidhdn mata o Sangitsamdlochan, — ^'fhe doctrines of 
the New Dispensation, with a reriew of its songs. — Rei»rinted from 
the Taiiva Kaumudi and other quarters, by some members of th(^ 
E. B. B. Somaj. 20th of June, 1881. Brahmic Era 62. — Dacca: 
printed at the Girish Press. 
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At last we return to our old friends of the East Bengal Brahmo 
Somaj. Of their eight publications just enumerated, I have not 
space to give a full account. As I have already said, the schism of 
1878 split the Dacca Anusthanics into two groups. That on the 
question which thus divided them, Babu Banga Chandra Ray and 
liis adherents were mistaken, seems to me indubitable. But out of 
reH2)ect for their manifest sincerity and religious earnestness, I have 
now given Jis full an (iccount of their faith and proceedings as I am 
able to do in my limited space. I now tiu*n back to record the 
proceedings of the Anusthunics whom they left behind them, but 
who, it will be seen, have not been standing still, much less going 
backward. 

The first tract relates to the constitution of the Somaj, and the 
next three to the agibition of 1878. On these subjects enough has 
been said for the present. The 5th and 8th tracts I am obliged to 
pass by for want of time, though the 8th is xory important, — ^and I 
must now come to the Gtli and 7th tracts, — the Annual Reports of 
the K. B. B. S. for the Bengali years 1878-79, and 1879-80. From 
these I am glad to present tlic "following extracts. Omitting from 
the first Report the smnmary of the agitation, I take it up after the 
settlement of Pandit Bijoy K. Goswami, as minister to the E. B. B. S. 

i. 1878-79. 

♦ ♦ * Dunng the last year Bijoy Babu did not perform the work of 
the minister onlv. For three months hc^delivered religious instnictiona in the 
E. B. Bnihma ^landir on alternate Saturdays for the religious training of 
studonhi. Many htudents and educated people attended these discoui-ses. 
Since liis coming here, the Bnihmos of this place have been holding weekly 
Sankirtans, in different liouses, and a religious discussion has been held 
every week in the house of Dr. P. K. Rkiy. During the Lost year Bijoy Babu 
delivered public lectures on the following subjects ; — 

1. Puxperienees of my life. 

2. Ditfenmce of doctrines, and agitation in the Brahmo Somaj. — 1. 

3. Ditto. Ditto.— 2. 

4. The Next World. 

The number of people who attended these lectures w^as great. Besides Bijoy 
Babu, Balms Kidi Praminna Ghosh, SitaKi Khnta Chktterji, ^d Bang^ 
("handra R(iy delivered some lectures concerning the Brahmo Somaj. 

Since Bijoy Babu’s oominj^ to Dacca, ho received letters of invitation 
from six or seven Brahmo Soinajes of East Bengjil to go and preach there. 
Though the F3. B. B. Sorauj has not yet made any systematic attempt for the 
preaching of Brahmoism in the different parts of East Bengal, still it rendered 
last year much as.sistaueo in the nre4iching of Brahmoism in the tow^ of 
Mymensingh and Faridpur, where liijoy Babu delivered eight or nine religious 
lectures. Many gentlemen and educated men came to hear these lectures. It 
would doubtless be of great benefit if the E. B, B. Somaj could make 
arrangements for the propagation of Brahmoism in the different parts (u Jmt 
Beng^. 

During Biioy Baba's absence, Dr. P. K. Rky, Babus BajaniKkntaObodhi 
K§di Nkrkyan vuptk and Prasanna Chandra Moaumdkr perfonned the work of 
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the mixiister. For this, best thanks are now tendered to these gentlemen on 
behalf of the Somaj. 

Last year there was a larger increase in the number of members of the 
£. B. B. oomaj than heretofore. This is no doubt a good sign. It may bo 
inferred from this that the love and respect of the people towards the Somaj 
have increased. Many of those members who were indifferent concerning the 
works of the Somaj before, seem now zealous, and many are benefiting tho 
Brahmo Somaj with pecuniary help. But a much larger increase is very 
necessary if the Brahma Mandir and its surrounding grounds are to be kept in 
good condition. Though the members have deposed Banga Babu from the 
pulpit on account of doctrinal differences, still notwithstanding tho want of 
money in the funds of the Somaj, they have been rendering tho same pecuniary 
help to Banga Babu and his family as they used to do before. 

Last year the regular Utsabs and tho other works of tho Somaj were 
performed excellently and with At tho Utsab of 21-22 Agrahhyan the 

congelation were very much pleased at the beautiful songs by a few of tho 
Brahmicas. As in other years, cloth, rice, and pice were distributed to the 
t^r at the XJtsab time. The E, B. B. S. Last year showed a good example and 
liberality by allowing the Brahmicas the right to sit publicly (outside the purda) 
in the Mandir. Those among the Brahmicas who so desire may sit in the 
reserved seats. By the endeavours of some members of tho E. B. B. S., a 
Sunday School was established here last year. The object of the school is to 
impart to the pupils instruction in general religion and morality. If this 
institution becomes permanent, it will be of great benefit to the students in tlie 
formation of character. ♦ ♦ * 

Lastly, aU of us should bo thankful to the Good God, and by all means 
endeavour that we may improve the Somaj with greater zeal and love of truth 
during the present year. 

1286, 1 Nava Kanta Cuattekji, 

8th Bhadra. j Secretary ^ East Bengal Brahmo Somaj. 

ii. 1879-80. 

The East Bengal Brahmo Somai has entered upon another year, after 
having, by the will of the All -Good God, perfonned its duties during the past 
year, amid various adverse circumstances, so far as lay in its power. 

The first duty of the Brahmo Somaj is tho propagation of tho Bmhmo 
Religion. How far, during the last year, tho E. iJ. B S. assisted in the 
propagation of Brahmoism in the local town (Dacca), and in other places will 
now 1^ related. 

Tho req^ected minister of tho E. B. B. S., Pandit Bijoy Krishna Gosw&im, 
delivered many excellent sermons from the pulpit on bhakti and religious culture 
fDhurma SddhanJ from Mahdbhdrat^ JRdmdyan^ lihdgavatgM^ and other Purdn 
Shd»ira$, It is superfluous to state that these sennons wore very acceptable to 
the members of the congregation. One chief chanicteristic of all these 
sennons is that without confining Brahmoism within the limits of sectarian 
doctrines, W keeping it free from all sorts of unnaturalnoss, ho has endeavoured 
to establish it on the great universal truth— that “the love of God and the 
performance of the works He loveth is His only worship.” The genuine and 
natural mode of imparting religious instruction which Bijoy Babu has 
adopted is no doubt particularly beneficial. It should be the duty of 
every Brahmo to take care that Brahmoism be not entangled in doctrinal 
meshes. 

Last year Bijoy Babu preached at Calcutta, Konnagar, Maheshpur, 
Burdwftn, S&ntipur, Aksik, H&ghkchrk, Jessore, Kai^l, BarisM, Br&hman* 
bftrikf CommiU&i and other places. The subjects of his lectures were these. 
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“The present condition of the Aryan nation,” at Jossore; “Evolution of 
religion,” at Narkl ; and two lectures on “ Aryan religion and hhakti^^^ at 
Br&hmanb&riS,. These lectures attracted large numbers of people. At 
Commill^ the lectures were on the “Life of Dhruba,” “Morality,” “De- 
struction of the family of Jadu,” and “Greatness of love (bhakti)-^' The 
lecture on Morality was d(tlivered for the students, at the premises of the 
Government School. The E. B. B. S. can undoubtedly effect a good deal of 
good by directing its attention to the state of indifference to religion now 
existing among^ the students. I^ast year Dr. P. K. R^y made endeavours to 
impart instructions on morality to the students every Sunday in the Somaj 
house ; and some help is also being rendered in this matter by the Sunday 
School. At Barisal, Bijoy Babu lectured on the “ Religious condition of the 
Aryans,” “ and “The present condition of the Brahmo Somaj.” 

Beside these, Nagar Sankiilan, as well as daily family prayers, took place 
there. Bijoy Babu, besides conducting the weekly service in the Mandir, 
now and then conducted prayer in the houses of Babu Ananda Mohan Dks 
of Farkshgungo and Babu Govinda Chandra Diis of Digbazkr. During his 
absence the service in the Somaj was conducted by Dr. P. K. Ray, Babus 
liajani Kknta Ghosh, Prasanna Cliandra Mozurnd&r, and Kkli Nkrkyan Gupta. 
They deserve the special thanks of the Somaj for their exertions. Dr. P. K. 
Rky delivered in the Somaj a lecture on “ Knowledge and Faith a^ut 
God.” Babu Ananda Cliandnt Mitra lectured on “ The Future of the Brahmo 
Somaj.” A few members of the E. B. B. S., besides attending weekly service, 
had on every Tuesday, Brahmo Sankirtan, and on Friday, religious discussion. 
It is impossible to describe the Ix^nefit derived from having such an able and 
pious man as Bijoy Babu, as minister of the Somaj. All of us should take 
particular care to have him here permanently. A man able to appease the 
spiritual hunger of the members of the congregation should always be kept 
liere. Otherwise merely a large and beautiful house would serve no real 
pui*pose of the Somaj . Mean.H should be adopted by which an union of the 
other Somaj es of East Bengal nuiy bo effected with the E. B. B. S, For 
attaining this end, the means are apparent: Ist, the sending of missionaries 
from here to different places ; and 2nd, the publication of a refigious paper wdth 
an account of the transactions here in connection with the Somaj, and also 
lectures, &c., that take place here, — for the information of the members of 
the Mofussil Somaj es. 

Last year Pandit Siva X^ith Sastri, ^I.A., a missionary of the Calcutta 
Skdhkran B. S. came htue on invitation from the Executive Committee of the 
E. B. B. S. He stayed here a fortnight, and by his excellent lectures kindled 
I'eligious tire in the minds of the memlx»rs. He conducted service in the 
Somaj, and also family prayers, and held discussions on religious nuitters writh 
the students. . . . There mm be no doubt that the occasional px'esence of 

such a missionary as Biva Nuth Babu can do much to help the members in 
religious matUaw. 

The E, B. B, S. has celebrated four Utsabs during the past year. ♦ * • 

A beautiful ^rden has been biid out wdthin the compound of the Somaj, 
through Dr. P. K. Ray's care. So thanks are due to Dr, Rky for the care he 
bestows in making the compound l»eautif\il. Many thanks are tendered to 
the Skdhkran IL 8. of Calcutta for its monthly aid of 25 Rs. for Bijoy BaWs 
expenses. The meml^ers of the 8omaj are also deserving of thanks for their 
monthly pecuniary help for the minister and the work of the Bomaj. ♦ • 

Lastly, I beg to finish this report writh thanks to the Merciful God, the 
life and only support of the Brahmo Somaj. 

Dacca* 1 Nava KAnta ChAttbrji, 

12S7» Cth Bhhditu f Seereteiy, E. B. B. Somaj. 
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The Report for the year 1880-81 has not yet reached me, bnt 
Babu Nava Kanta Chatterji has kindly supplied mo with the 
following details concerning the institutions that have been recently 
established in the Somaj. 

Tho first of these is the Sunday School. It was established about two 
years and a half ago, with tho object of imparting monil instruction to young 
boys attending the difforont schools of the town. The School is divided into 
three classes, tho fii*st being intended for coinprirativcly oldt*rly boys, and tho 
last for very 5'oung ones. Tho school is not so well att(inded as it .should be. 
At tho commencemont of the past year tho attimdance was very satisfactory, 
the numbers on the roll having risen to above 60. The number has now fallen 
off. There is, however, this rodoeming feature, that those who still coiitinutj 
are very steady in their attendance, jind it may reasonably l>o hoped that they 
are being benefited by the instruction they receive. The aiibjoot-mattor of 
these instructions is the duties of life, duties to (lod, duties to society, and 
duties to ourselves, — the last including duticjs connected witli the preservation 
of health. Tho Sunday School is so far from being a (Todb*ss institution* that 
in the first class at hvist, the relation in whii^h we stand to (rod, tin' duty of 
prayer, the next worM and other kindred subjects, form a (‘onsidorabh' portion 
of the year’s c<iurse. 

Here may be inserted a list of (piestions that were recently set 
to the first class of this school, — ^for which I am indebted to another 
active member of tho E. B. B. S., Babu Uajani Kanta (Ihosh. 

1. If you live in a house, the inmates of which .are not of pnro character, 
and if you have no meaii.s of leaving tlu^ house ; liow will you conduct your- 
self to ho able to preserve the pinity of your own character r 

2. To what temptations are .school-boys goneriilly liable ^ l£ow can they 
avoid them? 

3. If your fatlicr or guardian wishes you to do something immoral, how 
can you abstain yourself from it and at tho .s;4mo time w’ourul his feelings as 
little as possible on account of your refusal? niustrate your answer by a 
hypothetical case. 

4. Show that if a man wishes it, lio win loa<l a useful life and do good to 
the society in whn h ho lives, however slight hi.s attainments, or howev»*r low 
his position in society may be. 

5. ^Vhat arc our rtdations with (to< 1, and wh.at arc our duties arising 
therefrom ? 

6. What arc our duties to ourselves ? Provo that a proper performance 
of thfise duties includes the performance of our dutic's to God and to society. 

Next may be named the Students' Prayer-meeting, started in 
May 1881, and the Thei.stic Society, establl.shcd as .siudi in March 
1881. Of these two institutions Babu Nava lumta (liittcrji wrote 
to me last July (1881), as follows : — 

The Students’ Prayer-meeting is well attemletl, and the inerubfjrs appear 
to bo earnest. The meetings are hold w'eekly, and discussions on some 
religious subject (the subjects selected being g^ncnilly those of tho sermon 
preached on the previous Sunday), Sankirl/in, and i>myor, form tho business 
of these meetings. Till very recently, the »tud< nt8 conducttnl their own 
prayer and discussioas; but a member of tho E. B. B. 8omaj hm now kindly 
undertaken to help them and preside over their meetings. 

• BabuK. C. Nandi bad said in his first loiter to mo [Sundajf iHmr, March 97, 

1881) that the memhers of the E. B. B. 8. ** could find no better work for themselves than a 
Gcdlese * Sundaf School/ and the * estabUshed forms * of the stereotyped Uteahs.*’ 
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toLsif thoujijh not least, is the Thoistic Society established in 3Iarch last, 
A religious discussion -meeting used formerly to be held at the house of 
br. P. K. Ray, but as this was rather of a private nature, Dr. Ray and his 
friends decided on removing it to the Somaj and giving it a more public and 
formal character. The Thoistic Society was the result. Its sittings are hold 
fortnightly. All who have faith in lirahmoisrn are eligible as members, and 
not only outsiders, but also some of the members of the Branch B. S. of India 
liave enlisted themselves as members. Some religions subject selected at a 
previous meeting is taken up for discussion ; one of the members opens the 
subject either by delivering an oral lecture, or by reading a paper, and then 
free discussion follows. 


Tho President of this Society is Dr. P. K. Ray, and the 
Secretary and Assistant Sccrctiiry are Babus Jagat Bandhu Laha, 
M.A., and Clanga Govinda Gupta, B.A. The following list of 
subjects discassed last year was sent to me in October 1881, by 
Babu R. K. Ghosh. 


1 . The necessity of Religion to man. 

2. The Living God. 

3. How to attain to a living faith in 

God. 

4. The relation between Reason and 

Faith. 

5. How to sec God. 


6. The relation between Religion and 

Morality. 

7. The necessity of Sddhan for the 

attiiinment of a religious life. 

8. The human soul and the next 

world. 

0. Character and Religion. 


The sixth of these subjects — "" The Relation between Religion 
and Morality — was the occa.'*iou of an able and elaborate lecture 
by Babu Shama Kauta Nag, M.A., delivered before the Thcistic 
Society on June 30, 1881. From the full report given in the Easi^ 
I ([uote the following sensible remarks on the New Dispensation. 

This new form of Bnihmo TIum’shi diffei-s from the old in one important 
feature, viz., in disowning any permaiiont moral principle or faculty in man. 
The divines 4>f the Xt*w DiHp<'nsiition tell us that there is no [such] definite 
guiding principle in man as the moral faculty, seeing that morality varies in 
every country ami in every stage of civilizi^tion, and that, «admitting that there 
i.s such a principle, it is, at best, but a very fallible test whereby to judge of 
our actions as right and wrong. Tin* cmly known principle, according to these 
divines, w’hercby we are enabled^ to legufate our actions in confonnity with 
God’s will, is Inspiration or Adesh. This dot'trine of Inspiration has 
appeared inseruUible ami inyaterious to many, and totally subversive of 
personal and soeial morality, and it led to the laic unhappy dissension in the 
Brahmo 8omaj. . . . TTnhappy and unfortunate as this quarrel has been, 

it has originated in a total misnjq^rchension of the relation that subsists 
lK>twcon Religion and Morality . — {The Eaat^ July 18, 1881.) 

The leetiu*e is too long for analysis here, but its healthy 
spiritual and cthieal tone may be divined from the following {)a8sagc, 
in which the sj)euker summarized his conceptions of the nature of 
religion. 

The conclusion to which we are thus brought is, that religion belongs 
exclusively to no one part, no one disposition or faculty of the mind, but 
embraces the whole mind, the whole man. Its scat is the centre of human 
nature, lind its circumference is tlie utmost limit of the cnei^es and oa^cities 
of that nature. At the lowest, it has something alike of inteUect, affection, 
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and practical obedience in it. At its best, it includes all the highest exercise 
of reason, all the purest and deepest emotions and affections, and the noblest 
kind of conduct. It responds to its own true nature only in tho measure 
[with which] it fills tho intellect with light, satisfies tho reverence and lovo of 
the most capacious heart, and provides an ideal and law for practical life in all 
its breadth. There is, then, a geneml notion of religion which includes all 
religions, and that notion both suggests to us that the various religions of the 
world are of very different values, and points out to us a standard by which wo 
may determine their respective rank, and estimate their woilh . — [The East, 
July 2o, 1881.) 

It is with peculiiu* pleasure that I quote this last sentence. 
When thoughtful Ilrahmos come to perceive that “ the various 
religions of the world are of very different values,” and to grasp a 
reliable stiindard by which to detennine their rcsj^ective rank and 
worth, — a new era will dawn for the Hralnuo Soinaj. Then will its 
genial Eclecticism be freed from the one dangerous tendency which 
it occasionally displays, viz., a too easy acceptance of heterogeneous 
teaching, — and pass into the liigher phase of a pure and lofty 
Catholic P'aith, in which only the gold of other religions will be 
retiuned, while all their base alloy is rigidly eliminated. Witli this 
hope, I close my report for the energetic capitivl of East Bengal. 


The Foirii Bkaiimo Somajfs of M\menmn«h. 

The first Bmhmo Somaj at Mynieusingh was founded by Babu 
Ishan Chandra Biswas in 1853, and a Mandir was opened in 1869. 
A Branch Somaj was added in 1867 for the special j)urpose of 
giving religious teaching to youths under eighteen years of age ; 
and both these institutions were going on hannoniously, when the 
fatal Kuch Bchar marriage threw its apj)Ie of discord into the little 
community. The Somaj sent a letter of protest to Mr. Sen, and 
also a note (dated Feb. 16, 1878) to the same effect, signed by 
22 Bnihmos and 4 Brahmicas, — to the Provisional B. S. (-ommittee 
at Calcuttii. Three luontlis later, on the 14th of May, 1878, a 
genenil meeting of the Somaj was held, at which the following 
resolutions were passed, with only two dissentient votes. 

(1.) That the prematui-o and idolatrous marriage of tho daughter of Babu 
K. C. Sen with the minor prince of Kuch Bch(ir has lowcrwl tho high object 
and glory of the Brahmo Somaj ; tlie Jffymensingh Brahmo Somaj therefore 
doclares it an un-Brahmic marriugo. 

(2.) That those who defend or sympathize with this marriago as a 
Brahmo Marriage, or a marriage allowable m the Brahmo Somaj, shall not be 
any more recciveil or acknowledged as Ministers, Missionaries, or Secretaries 
of tho Brahmo Soinaj. 

But unfortunately one of the two dissentients, Babu Kali 
Kumir Bose, was himself the minister and secretary of the Somaj, 
and he stoutly refused to accept his deiKisition. His companion, 
Babu Gopi Krishna Sen, assisted him by applying to tho secular 
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arm, and next Sunday, when the congregation (numbering altogether 
about 30) arrived at the Maiidir, they found it guarded by policemen, 
who forbade their entrance. They retired calmly, and held Divine 
service elsewhere ; but they did not cease to make efforts for the 
recovery of their rights, — first by private remonstrances, and when 
all these failed, by a public law-suit. The decision given by the 
sub-judge of Myineiisiiigh awarded e(iual rights to both parties in 
the possession of the Mandir ; but as this left the matter virtually 
where it was before, the ejected members decided to drop the 
contention, and to provide another Mandir for themselves so soon as 
practicable. 

X .fresh misfortune befel them soon after the split, in the 
un - Brahmic (*onduct of their new minister, who married a 
young girl of only 11 or 12 years old, with Hindu rites,— and of 
course forfeited his situation in consecpience. But in spite of all 
discouragements, the ^lyiueusingh Soiuaj held steadfastly on its way, 
in felloWvship with its Branch Somaj previously mentioned, whose 
esteemed minister, Babu Srinuth Chanda, has for several years been 
a mainstay of Brahmoism in Mymensingh. (3f the present 
condition of tliese two Soinajes I am enabled briefly to report, by 
tlic kindness of Babu Sarat Chandra Uay, Seeretaiy to the main 
Somaj, who wrote to me v^Xoy. 1), 1881) as follows: — 

'I’hcro^iii’o 19 jnomlx'rs of tho Mynunsingh Brahino Somaj, of whom 
Hovon are Anustliuiiie. 'riioy liold tht ir prayer -meeting every SuntLay evening 
at a Brahino houM*, and on other day.s of the week for religious conver- 
sation and in laetding of hoys. Besides this, every work of public utility is 
started hy thor* Bralimos. The inembei's of the Branch Brahino Somaj meet 
every Sunday morning f«»r prayer, and tliey have .special meetings on other 
days of the week for exeliaiigi^ of thoughts with one another, — their special 
aim being th<* formation of ehanu ter. They arc 21 in number, including 5 of 
the nudii Somaj who arc Aiiusthanic Bralimos. 

Now for the other side of the picture. Bubu Kali Kumar 
Bose, who had refused, in May 1878, to accept his deposition from 
tlie double post of minister and secretary, has continued to hold 
pos.session of tlie Mymensingh Mandir ever since. Ilis adherents 
appear to be very few, but they still regard themselves as the 
Mymensingh B, S.,'^ and Babu K. K. Bose duly furnished his i*epoi*t 
thereof to the Yearly Theistic Record (Appeiidix, pp. ix.-xii.), of 
wdiich ix'port the following is a translation. 

Throe years ago, the young Brahmos of this place seceded fi-om us, 
and establishcxi a new Somaj, Their youthful vigour and zeal were, to 
^lyinensingh, something like unbloomed llowers which, for a time, appear 
80 beautiful and hopeful to the eye, but whicli b€»fore the .approach of 
spring, wither away and fall to the ground, making tho trees look 
barren. In this sweet spring of the Now Dispensation, where are those 
who once formed tho centre of all hope and trust, and who, in tho name of 
I’cligion, suffered poimmtion and made self-sacrifices ? Every good-hcarted 

O 
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Ilian can undcvstand how puinful it is, in this blessed hour, not to hoc thosti 
whose energy, firmness and faith tiiught me several times how to aaiuiro those 
qualities. It is all the more ilifticult to say how painful it has been to mo to 
see tliosc young men now walking in the crooked paths of this world, lieally 
tliese brethi’cn wht), like ignorant and naughty boys, are defying and 
disowning their own Mother and eld(*r brothers, ai^o tluu-eby giadually sinking 
deeper and deeper into the fathomh'ss ocean of worldlincss. They have 
fallen vanquishcxl, at the very eoinmen<*oment of life’s battle, an<i are not 
awakened by the deo]> and ear-pit*rcing trumpet of the Now Disponsiition. 
However, when the Mother of this universe has been pleased to look 
mercifully towards India, Myiiieiisingh has also bi’en bh'ssod. Surely a day 
will artivo when every one will hike shelter under the sweet shadow of the 
New I)ispens<ition. 

About the beginning of last year, a few missionaries from Dacca came 
lu^re. They brouglit now ideas to this place ; and pt‘Oi)le in geniual began to 
tliscuss the Now Dispensation. About this time, my friiaid and pi*eseni 
colleague, Ihibu Moliim Chandra Sen, lab* 3Iinister of the NoukbCili B. S., 
aiTived heiv. Since his .arrival , we have had Divine stuvieo in the Maiidir 
twice every Sunday, instead of once as before. 

In the month of List Asviii wo had Sankirtan iiitlu' village of Baghil, near 
Tangail. In the month of Magh, we had an Ttsiib e.v:teiiding over a week. A iu:w 
em luis since hoguu lien'. Th(» local Brahmos have been preaeliing the N. D. 
with vigour and devotion. Wv liavi' also been singing Sankirtan and preueh- 
ing the N, D. in Ilaribola, Keotkludi, Shambhugange, and Sehai*{i, iVe. 
>Sunkirtaii was also sung in different housi's here. Last year wt' lu't'ached and 
sang Siinkiitan in tlu' givut McN [fair] whieh takes place every year on the 
other side of the river. 

The people Isgan to look with di>gnst towards the Brabmo Somaj on 
account of the ease in connection with tins Somaj, which was brought bt'fore 
a couil of law. But re<eiitly, the lu'w idi'as a!id vigour of the New 
Dispensationists have very much removtMl tliat disgust, and people are sliowiiig 
eagerness to know the secrets of the N. D. 

A few days ago a Bntbmo sang tlu‘ N. D. from door to dwr with a 
Khanjani [a small drum] in his hand. 

For the last few years the lahiur.'i of both Minister and Seeivtaiy have 
devolved iqion mo, Ijii.st year 1 used to p<‘rfonn Divine sn-viia^ o<*easionally in 
the Bmiich S(nnaj. Bahus 3Iolnm Oiaiulni St n and Bmhliat (.’handra 
^Fukerji iierfonued Divine service there as :i rule. .V npeeial service is held 
on Tuesdays for the Brahmieus ; on Wednesdays, we liavt‘ diseus.sions in tlie 
Sangat. My family lia.s laen gn^atly benefited by the Divine s<*rvie<* and 
fkinkirian that arc held in my Imuse on Tuesdiiys and Satunlays. 

J..ast year, eeriain hixdhers went to ueighhouriiig villages and gardens for 
the piirjyosc of solitary devotion, and tlie Bnihruos, geiu'rally, pmdisetl faith, 
asceticism, and tlm 8c<;ing and hearing of (hKl. The .WtMlcaritn ceremony of 
my son and daughter havf* been iM'rfonned according to Brahmif* rites. On 
the ocaisions of the elevxnth tSniddhn cer<jinony of Mohim Ikibu^s deccuscil 
father and the annual t^mddhn ci rciuony of my own decea.s<*<l father, prayer 
was offered to Gwl. 

'fhe oxijems.'s in connection with the B. S. amounte<l, last year, to 150 Bs. 

ft would U* much to the advantage of the liH^al Brahmos ami the genend 
public, if a missionary could rmdt; here fieitnunently. 

K\li Krwui Bosk, Htcnlary* 


I give thi.H cloeuiiient in full, as au urntructlvc Hyeeinien of the 
Xew-IIi»jKiiHtttionist view of tlie rcluliotiK between a Somaj and its 
officials. Tlie ^lymenHingli B. S. lirnl repeatedly and emphatically 
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condemned the Kuch Bchar mamap^e as iin-Bralimic, and had de- 
posed their own minister-secretary from his double office, becaitse 
his different ^news disabled him from performing its duties ; but 
“under the sweet shadow of the New Dispensation,’' all this counts 
for nothing. The ex-minister turns the congregation out of the 
Church by main force, keeping the building for himself and one or 
two companions, — and then announces that “ those who once formed 
the centre of all hope and trust,” liave “ seceded from us^'^ and are 
“ defying and disowning their own Mother and elder brothers.” 
Such* rcpresentJitions clearly imply a belief in the dirfne right of 
ministers, which has never been adopted by the Brahmo community ; 
and the expcrieiwT of the last three years is a sufficient guarantee 
that if that belief ever liad any chances of such adoption, they are 
now entirely lost. 

Next, it should be added that the Branch Somaj mentioned in 
Balm K. K. Bose’s report, is not the original Mymensingh Branch of 
which I have already spoken as founded in 18(17, and now reckoning 
21 members. That Branch continues to act in concert with the 
ejected main Mymensingh B. S. : but about a year ago, two of its 
then members joined tlu» New Dispensation party, and these, with a 
few schoolboys, have (I am told; been gathered into a sei>aratc 
Branch, meeting for Sunday morning service in the Mandir, And 
as the few Brahmos wliose proceedings are reported by Babu K. K, 
Bose reckon themselves to be the 29 years' old MymeiLsingh B. S., 
so these other few Brahmos reckon themselves to be the 11 years’ 
old Branch. Thus the Somajes of Mymensingh, while ostensibly only 
two, are really four. The two original Somajes reckon altogether 
members: how many the two New Dispensation Somajes reckon, 
does not clearly appear. Babu K. K. Bose gives no niunbera, and it 
is evident from his report that the chief activity of the N. D. move- 
ment in Mymensingh has been due to outsider. Babu Sarat 
Chandra Bay, in his letter of last November to myself (mentioned 
above), state's that ** there are five membera of the N. D. party here, 
three of wdiom are Aiiusthanic ; " and I am not awara of any pub- 
lished statistics which would give a larger estimate. 

Lastly, I have to report that the (original) Mymensingh B. S. 
held a meeting on July 18, 1881, at which three ^solutions were 
passed imaniiuously, — the two first being in favour of my Brahmo 
Year-Book^ while the third stated that 

llio mcmbci's of the Mymensingh Brahmo i^maj deeply re^t the 
preaching of [tliej superstitions mid idolatrous doctrines of the so-called New 
Dispensation, which arc regarded by them os quite antagonistic to the true 
principles of Bmhmoistn. 


During the last year or two, a groat many new Somajes have 
been founded, mostly in Bengal, by membera of the Siidharan B. S. 
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All of these will (I believe) be found in my List of Somajes for 
1881 ; but for want of sufficiently large maps, I cannot always tell 
in what districts to class the names. I can therefore only say of 
East Bengal, that it contains besides Dacca and Mynicnsingh, at least 
13 places at which Brahmo Somajes exist. Of these, the Somajes 
at Chittagong (which issues two fortnightly papers, the Brahma 
and the Sangsodhini)^ Kishoregunge, and Jangalbari (dat- 
ing respectively from IBoo, 1866, and 1875) have always sided with 
Mr. Sen. On the other hand, the following eight are in friendly 
relations with the Sadharan B. S. ; — Bughachru, Barisal (where the 
local minister’s wife, Mrs. Maiiorama Mo/umdar, has lately been 
ordained as a Brahmo Missionary), Brahmanbaria, Commilla, 
Faridpur, Noakhally, Phirozepur andTangail, — all except the last two 
being of long standing. Of two others, Jamalpnr and Tille, I have 
no definite information. 

Assam. 

There are thirteen'^-' Brahmo Somajes in Assam, eight of which 
existed previous to the year 1878, viz. : 

C’achar. Shillong. 

Dhubri. Sibsagar. 

Gowhatti. Sylhet. 

X o wgong, Tt^zpur . 

But the Kuch Behar marriage split the Te/.pur B. S. in two, 
and the New Dispensation perftnanecl the same o])eration for the 
Somajes of Sylhet and Dhubri, at the respective dates of July and 
November, 1881. In addition to the three new Somajes then<‘e 
arising, a new B, S. was founded by some inem])ers of the Xowgong 
B. S., at the neighbouring village of Jamugiri, in 1878 ; and another 
Soinaj was founded at Silchar in ('aehar, by some members of the 
Sadharan B. S., in 1881. 

SVLUET Prakthana .Sumaj. 

A detailed account of all these local disputes would be very 
unprofitable to English readers. But tlu‘ t‘i»rnest and affirmative 
Brahmic faith which generally underlies the rc'sistaiux* to the New 
Dispensation, has found so clear an expression in some papers which 
I have received from the Secretary to one of these new Somajes, — 
the Sylhet Prarthana Somaj, — that I ])rosent his chief communica- 
tion entire, and give the jnlh of the rest, — commencing with the fol- 
lowing account of this new Somaj, given in his first letter to myself. 

• ♦ « Xhe protesters then, to preserve the purity of their religion, and 

to spread the piae iMrincA of Brahmoisin, resolved to organize a soparale 

• Owinpr to rocent alterations in th«* Wmvlary lim: iM'twecn Kcimtcm lUiurtil ontl W<*stoni 

Asuam, the at CAchdr and Sylhet, whivh used to U* nebuned in Bengal, axe now 

include among thoite of Avaim. 
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Homaj, and a Brahrno Somaj under the name of the Sylhet Pr^irthan^ Somaj 
[Piiiycr Association] was established on the 13th March, 1881. All the Anus- 
thanic or thorough -going Brahinos have joined the new Somaj ; only a few 
Hindu Brahmos, i.e., those who are practically Hindus, but Brahinos only 
theoretically, stick to the old .Somaj, which is living a stagnant and inactive 
life. 

The Prkrthana .Somaj lias, up to the present time, 22 registered^ members, 
besides sympathizers .and subscribers. Six of tlie members are Anusthknic 
Brahmos. 'The .Somaj having no prayer-house of its own, its members hold 
th(dr regular wt'ckly service every .Sunday evening at the jin'miscs of the 
National Institution, a higher-class English school here. They also hold 
family prayer-meetings on weck-<biys at the houses of some of the members of 
the .Somaj, and a wfu kly Sanfja( Sahhd for religious discussions. 

Thi* mernboi's are not altogether sitting idle. The National Insti- 
tution, consisting of upwards of 22o boys, is mainly, and I should 
say solely, managed by the exertions of some of the members of the 
Prirthana Somaj, six of whom work on the tutorial staff. It is an independ- 
ent institution, whieli was started only last year. It Sdit up caiKUdate.s, the 
same year, for the Entrance Examination, two of whom passed. 

The local students: have recently formed a weekly prayer -meeting under 
the name of the ‘‘ Young Men’s Theistic Society.” They hold their regular 
weekly siTvice I'verv .Saturday evening, ;it th<' premises of the National Insti- 
tution. The s(Tvie<‘ is conducti*d ];y the students themselves. 

The meinlau's of the Prarthana Somaj arc trying their best to idace the 
.Somaj upon a c onstitutional basis, and I think they have suoecedod to a cer- 
tain extent in thiir attempt.s. They have* at prc .sent directe d their attention 
towards inising a fund for tlu' er« itioii of a prayer-house. ♦ * 

'll \.f Ch vndua (’’uArniiuKr, 

Sylhet IVirthank .Somaj, 17th July, 1881. Seentartf, 

P.S. 1 bog to tmelose herewith a copy of an Ai»peal in Bengali to the 
Brahmos agaiiust the* New Dispe nsation, published by the members of the 
Exc‘cutive Committee of the' Sylhe t Piiirthana Somaj. 

Of this "‘Appear’ I am enabled, by the help of a Bengali 
friend in England, to pre.sent the following full translation. 

Turin WILL Thu mph. 

A llmnbic t'f thi Jhahmo ('vmwunity, 

BHETiiUKN,--Ace‘< j)t our affec tionate' greeting. We heartily thank the 
^lereiful (ioel that lie has »'rit BitihineuMU into the' world for the .salvation of 
sinneis. It is impossible' to e xpre ss in words how greatly we have been bene- 
fited by the aoe eptaiice of this faith. By taking .‘slielter in the Bmhmo Somaj 
we have' gaine d true manliness. The Brahrno Faith mia the Brahino Com- 
munity arc the things dearest to our hearts. To preserve the purity of the 
Brahrno (’)mivh, and defend it from hostile attack, is the duty of ever}* Brahrno. 
Otherwise' we should be guilty ed* le^rriblc ingratitude and heartlessiiess. 

Everyone knows that Balm Kc.''lmb Ciiundra luis for some months 
heen preaching a new ami ati’angc religion, e'allcd the New Dispensation. In 
this religion various objectionable and dc.'ipicable doctrines arc put forth. So 
much 80 , that its disciples do not in the least think ill even of dark idolatry. 
OiU' head.s must bow in shaiim, anel our hc'arts bo rent with sorrow, when w*c 
toll that in the vorv Chureh which was dedicated to the worship of the One 
Only God, the l^ispcnsationists w*orshipp<Ml a Hag and some sacred books. 
Again, the other day, flic leader of the Dis|>en8ation, with his disciples, per- 
formed the lIoMy and wore baptised in the Kanuil Sm^bar. Those who read 
the DAarma Tuffri?, the Ktw Disp^timthn^ the Smdat^ Mitror^ and the 
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Bandhu^ know how far Kcshuh Baku and his disciples have fallen from the 
Brahmo Somaj. ^Vho that observes all this can fail to perceivo that the Xew 
Dispensation is perfectly inimical to Brahmoism, and that it has arisen in this 
world only to increase the number of appalling superstitious creeds? If 
Keshub Babu and his disciples had only made a general acknowledgment that 
they were no longer Bmhmos, and had no sympathy with the Brahmo 8omaj, 
we should have said nothing upon this subjec t. But they are unblushingly 
preaching the religion of the New Dispensation in the name of the Brahmo 
Community and the Brahmo Faith. This wo cannot endure?. AVo cannot U'ar 
such an unjust athick upon our dear Brahmo Somaj. Thcuofore, O Brahmos I 
let us gird on our armour for the defence of our belovcal Church and com- 
munity. A very gi'eat responsibility lies upon \is. Let us all, every Brahmo 
and ever)" Brahmo Somaj, combine to l(‘t thc' world know that the New Dis- 
lx>nsation is not the Bnihino religion ; that it is cjiiitc opposed tiicreto ; that we 
have not tho least sympathy with this erec?d ; and that if any Provincial 
Brahmo Somaj in blind belief has aeceptcHl, or does aeec'pt, tliis Now Dispenwi- 
tion as Bnihmoism, then tho Brahmo Somaj will not have any sympathy witli 
it. It is the duty of every Brahmo, wherever lu? may be, from that pLicc? to 
inform tho public, in any public paper, th^it the New Dispt'nsatiou is totally 
opposed to Brahmoism. Vouv petititmors, 

Cl(AM»HA Kl MUi (rliosll, 
Brvjendha Xvnr Skx. 

Khisjina KrsitouK AIozi mdui, 
PiiASANXA Ki Mut ('jiArnuriu, 
Aioiay\ Cn.vuAX Biswas, 

KauAs Chandua (’hakhavahti, 
Ruuii N\tii CiCArunrui. 

R%.f <,’j{A\nuA (ifAmirrur. 

Mt’/nWi's ttf the Ey^'CKtlvt CummiUn e/’ the Siffhef Pnh'thftffff Sohiftj, 

Sylhet, loth July, 1881. 


(’knthal Assam T'c'isanV Somv.i, 

This i.s the Protestant Somaj at Tezjmr, established at the end 
of 1878, and entitled as aboA'c ( f^pasand meaning worship) to dis- 
tinguish it from the original Te/pur 13. S. The following manifesto, 
.sent to me last June, sufficiently defines tho attitude of the Central 
Asvsam V. S. towards tho New Dispensation. 

AVe, the meml>er8 and .snnptlhizcrs here prcs»'nt of tin? Ontnil Assam 
IJpksnnk Soimij, met this day to expresji our opinion with reganl to the ** Ncnv 
Dispensation," lately i>romnlgatr<l by Babu Kej^hub tbandia S*'n and his 
diseiplea. 

2. AVe I’cgi'et to find that Mr P. C. Mozumdur, to HiipjK>rt ceritiin 
erroneoiiH views of the Brahmo Homaj of India, strongly censun^ Miss C'ollct 
— a lady w^ho lm.s devoUnl her head and lieart to ext>oiinding tho real vieiva of 
the Brahmo public — and tliat hi? tried to misleail the public, inasmuch us lu' 
reprijsented tho views of the so-ccilled ** Disjamwitionists " an the vie^vs of the 
whole Brahmo community, 

3. AVe think that the Now Disp^isation is a disguised fonn of the 
Avaiatium promulgated in India from tinu? to time, and that the ob«*r\*anceH 
lately introiiucod into the Brahmo Boinaj of India tend to encourage mjme 
forms of superstition, which it should Iw the object of the Bmhmo Bomaj to 
root out. 

4. We take this opportunity to express our heartfelt gratitude to Miss 
Collet for her endeavours in tho cause of Brahmoism, and to thank her most 
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Hincorely for what she has done to lay before tlio ][)ublic the views of the 
Brahnios and the Brnhino Soinaj» and thus to bo an instrument in revealing, 

. out of India, the holy docti-inos of the Brahmo Soinaj. May the Almighty 
Father kcei) her sfife hero to fulfil Ilis Divine Will. 

Hajam Kinta Basu, 

Mohan Das, 

Xava Kumau >rA(;, 

Kam Bhasanna Mo/amoak, 
Mahim Chandra Chakuavauti, 
Tauixi Prasad Chakravauti, 
PiHNA Chandra Sen, 

Sauat Chandra Mozumdar. 

Tozpur, Sunday, the 22iid May, IKSI. 

Ill addition to the votes of thanks for iny Year-Book from the 
l^rotestaut Somajes of Sylhet and Tezpiir, I received one from the 
(undivided) B. S. of Xowgong;. 

At tliis point I am forced, most reluctantly, by the state of my 
health, to cease these detailed Provincial Reports, and to condense 
the remaining matter of this Chapter into the briefest possible 
summary. 

North BentjaL — Nearly all the Somajes of this quarter are 
against the New Dispensation. From live of these I have received 
votes of thanks, viz., from Darjiling, Jalpaigmi, Saidpur, Silignri, 
and Sirajgunge. 

Orissa. — Yhc three several Somajes of Orissa, as well as I can 
gather, appear to be in sympathy respectively Mith the three centres 
in Calcutta: — Cuttack (No. 1) with the Adi B. S., — the UtkalB. 8. 
(Cuttack, No. 2) with the Sadharan B. S., and Balasore with the 
H. S. of India. 

British Bunnah . — There is also a B. 8. at Rangoon, which aji- 
pears to be in sympathy \Nith the B. S. of India. 

Noktiii:kn India. 

Of the dozen Somajes scattered over the North of India, the 
only important ones are those in the Pan jab, at Lahore, Multan, 
Rupar, and Simla Hills. Lahore, which since its foundation (in 1863) 
lias always been an important Brahmo centre, has been the seat of 
hanissing controvei*sy ever since the Kneh Behar maniage, and in 
January, 1879, the Pi*otestant Bnihinos of Lahore established a 
sepanite pmver-meeting, whieli was further defined in 1880, as the 
Central Panjab B. S. It.s first Animal Report, issued in May, 1881, 
is extremely iiiten^sting, from its full details of affinnativc Brahmic 
work, and I much regi*et to omit the long extmets theivfrom, which 
I had marked for uuotatkm. The original Panjab B, S. has not 
i^ued any Annual Report since the one wliich I ^ve in my last 
Year-Book* Now, however, my readers will hear with pleasu^ that 
at the close of last yetir (1881), the two Somajes were rc^united in 
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one* The chief leaders of both sections arc ou the new Committee 
of Management, and wc may hope that their energies will hence- 
forth be exerted in harmonious concert for the religious and social 
improvement of the Panjab. 

From Riipar, — w’hich appears to incline to Mr Sen, — I do not 
remember having ever seen any special report. At Simla Hills there 
are two Somajes, taking opposite sides. Mr. P. C. Mozumdur re- 
sided there for some months, last summer, working and preaching 
w'ith his \isual ability and energy. Two of his lectures have been 
published in his Theistic Revieir and Interpreter for August and 
September, 1881. The original Simla Somaj, ou the other hand, 
passed resolutions against the New Dispens^ition, ami sent me a long 
letter of thanks for my Year-Book. 

Multan . — I cannot pass by the Multan B. S. without mentioning a 
general meeting of its members and sympathizers, held on August 8, 
1881, at which the following resolutions, after considerable discus- 
sion, were passed by a majority of the members. 

1. That a of thinks to H.ihii Ko'^huh thunder Sou and his fol- 
lowers he recorded in the pr(M t‘edin«s of this Hoinaj, for tlu* i)ast services ren- 
dered hy thorn to the cause of Bralunoisin. 

2. That thij Multan Beahmo Smnaj has no sympathy with the memhers 

of the (now old} Brahmo Somaj of India, now called the ** New dispensation,” 
in tho matter of certain beliefs, jiractif t s and e«*remonies that have lately 
developed amongst them, such us their iu mlior Spa ial Pinexhticc^ 

^r., Aratif Ilom^ LtrtVa SHppn' tfuth b'huj. (Jr., i.\V. 

3. That as regards the phmse New I)isp«*ns;ition.” theri^ would he no 
harm if tho ilrahnio Diianno [iirahmie Iteligion j he said to he a I>iHperis,ation 
in 80 far as it is one of (iodks modes of awakening tie- religions sense of his 
creatures. But we have discovered, there has heeu an immenso amount of 
etfort on tho jiart of Bahu Kf^shuh Cluuider Hou to give a ni‘NV name to tie* 
Bnthnto Somaj. and under the cover of th^• name to inlroduc(‘ Udiefs and 
eoromoniea that are not approved »>f hy lh< Brahmo Pnhlie. Thus the i>hraso 
ha« two Hides, one, when used as an ad jeetive noun, whi* h side is generally 
presented to the thinking puhlhs and the other, when used to repri sent tho 
religion comprisi'd in Bahu Keshuh (diunder Sen's personal heiiofs and )n*!ic- 
tic»;!f. We, therefore, eonhider tliat this double aspect »>f the phrase is objia - 
tionable, e»fa*cially when mnch importance is givi u to it that Biibu lveshub 
i/hunderSen do<)s not consider even the troubles id' tho Infant Church of any 
consequence- when weighed against his love for that nhrasi-. The fiainc! 
** Brahrno Somaj ” has now been recognized by thes world jis the name of the 
Theistic movement in India, and was given to it by its illustrious founder, 
Raji 116m ^lohan Hoy. Apart from tho misimpressions incidental on the 
change of proper names, the title is so simple and sweet, and so nutiomil and 
sublime in its conception, that w’e do not a|>pmve of the change which has the 
[this] only advantage, ri:., that of misleading the public and cniaiing dissen- 
(iion.9 in the Bmhino world. 

4. Tlmt while recording the aln^ve Kesolutions which wo have felt it our 
duty to pas-s, wc aro not unmindful of the great scrvicoa rendered to tho 
Thcktic causes of India by Balm Keshub Chuuder Sea and hit) co-adjutors. — 

1*. Opinion, Dec. 1, 18H1. 
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Westebk India. 

The pjhilanthropic little Brahmo Somaj at Hyderabad (Sindh) 
continues in warm sympathy with Mr. Sen ; and a small Somaj was 
established at Kalbadevi, Bombay, by one of Mr Sen’s “ apostles,’^ 
Babu Amrita Lai Bose, during a missionary visit to Bombay in 1881. 
The remaining (Prarthana) Somajes in Western India, numbering 
about a dozen, have not taken any congregational action in the pon- 
troversy ; but the general view of the educated Mahratta Theists is 
probably represented fairly enough in an editorial article in one of 
their chief organs, the Subodha Pairikd of Bombay (of July 3, 1881), 
which I reproduce below, with slight abridgment. 

How it atrikei ua, — We beg to acknowledge with thanks, the receipt of 
the first number of a new monthly journal called the Theiatic Review and In* 
terpteter^ published at Siml& and edited by our well-known friend Babu Protkp 
Chunder Mozumdar. We wish success to tbis new endeavour, or rather the old 
endeavour of our friend in a new form. ♦ • ♦ 

We must plainly tell our friends that we do not see our way to accepting 
their -so-called New llispcnsation. We fail to see what now things they have 
got to give us. Of course in some issues of the Xrw lhapenaation paper we 
have been told that such and such things are new. But we do not think them 
to be new’, except perhaps tlie principle of eclecticism ; and as to that^ Rkm 
Mohan Roy was the first who acted in accordance with it, and there is no 
reason why it should be proclaimed now for the first time after the lapse of 
fifty years. And supposing that there is a great deal that is new, what is the 
necessity of flags, medals and special newspapers to proclaim it I' « . • 

We believe the movement led by Babu Keshub Chandra Sen has now 
reached or is about to reach the form of such a dogmatic religion as Christianity 
or Mahomedanism. In the Ihe^stw Rci'iew under notice we are told that the 
Brahmo Somaj of India declares it has received new light and new revelation 
from heaven.** The claim put forth for Christ and Mahomet is in no w^ dif- 
ferent from this. No C*aiholic Theist will put forth such a claim. . . in the 
same way the innumerable rites that are now being practised, the Eucharist, bath- 
ing in the waters of Jordan, the Firo-sacrifice or iioma, the Vow of Poverty and 
others, will similarly in the course of time make of this movement such a reli* 
gion as Hinduism now is. If even now, when tho men who are introducing these 
ceremonies are alive, the Editor of the Review’ has found it necessary to devote 
a portion of his journal regularly to the explanation of iheii proper meaning, 
it admits of little doubt that they will bo misunderstood in the course of time, 
and Brahmoism will become an idolatrous religion. And if some of the cere- 
monies of the existing religions are to be admitted by giving a Theiatic seim 
to them, why is the worship of idols to be condemned h If the eating of nee 
and tho drinking of water, considering them to l)o tho flesh and hlc^ ox Christ, 
are external symbols expressive of one's identification of his spirit with the 
spirit of Christ, or the throwing of ghee or sticks into the fire, of the sacrifice 
or suppression of the passions, surely throwing oneself at the feet of an idol is 
an outward expression of one's acknowledging God as his Lord and of ^ sur- 
rendering Jiis spirit to ills spirit, and tho washing, dicing, &c., of the idol, of 
his dedicating hi maelf to tho service of God. And if the rites that have been 
adopted are of great help to one in those spiritual exercises of which they are 
typical, an idbl is of the greatest service in fixing one’s wandering thoughts and 
£recti^ them to God. And this is exactly the view taken of idoUworslup by 
Intdligent Hindus of the old school. 

P 
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For these and for other reasons^ we are afraid of the New Dispensation, 
and feel that we must lose no time in making a plain statement that we cannot 
and do not sympathize with it. Wo regret to soo that our friends have em- 
barked on a career which must lead to the destruction of pure Theism. 

Southern India. 

The chief Brahnio Somajes of Southeni India were visited in 
1880 and 1881, by Babus P. C. Mozumdar and Amrita Lai Bose on 
behalf of the B. S. of India, and by Pandit Siva Niith Sastri on be- 
half of the Sadharan B. S. Many particulars of these visits would 
be worth reporting, but I am forced to pass them all by, only men- 
tioning that the last visits of Babu A. L. Bose and Pandit S. N. 
Sastri took place simultaneously, and this gave rise to some amount 
of local controversy. The Pandit, however, wishing to minimize 
this, reserved the chief substance of >vhat he had to say on that 
score for a pamphlet entitled “ The New Dispensation and the Sa- 
dharan Brahmo Soraaj,” which was published at Madras last Decem- 
ber by the Southern India B. S. lliis is the first Knglish tract that 
has been issued in exposition of the principles of the Sadharan B. S., 
and it will be very useful to the noii-Bengali public in India,* as it 
supplies much valuable information which cannot have j)reviously 
reached them. The writer has not the easy mastery over the Eng- 
lish language which is displayed by Mr 8cii or Mr Mozumdar ; but 
his ample knowledge of facts, his scrupulous justice in argument, 
and the generous spirit and feiTcnt faith which pervade the whole 
tract, are far more important qualifications for his task, and render 
his defence truly worthy of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. 

pO0tsctipt. 

These Brahmo Year-Books have hitherto been issued early in 
December, the twelvemonth Hummarized therein closing witli the 
end of the previous Octolier. But last November I was overtaken 
with a heaiy illness which has unavoidably delayed the book until 
this spring. I do not wish to trench upon the contents of my next 
Year-Book^ which will resume the general thnuul of events from 
November, 1881 ; but I am glad to append a few supj)lementary 
statistics of 1881, which will render my present Uctrospeet more 
complete. 

Western Bengal Behsir). — The fourteen 'Somajes of 

which I have reported in this section, arc* not nearly all which that 
locality contains, but very few of the remaining Somajes have taken 
any definite part in the recent controversies. In Calcutta and the 
immediate neighbourhood, there arc about a dozen of small Somajes 
which are respectively in communication with one or other of the 
three metropolitan centres. Beyond this group, there are about 6 or 
8 Somajes (including Chinsurd and Khdturd, and in Behdr, Arrdh, 
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Bankipur, and Monghyr) which incline to Mr. Sen. But the only 
one of these which, so far as I am aware, has published any official 
declaration on the subject, is the Chinsura B. S., which in 1878, 
highly applauded the Kuch Behar marriage, and has now, apparently, 
adopted the New Dispensation. The following (somewhat abridged) 
report w^as sent up by the Assistant Secretary, on Jan. 13, 1882, and 
appeared in the Liberal of Feb. 5, 1882. By strict rule, it does not 
belong to the year 1881, but as it reports concerning that year, and 
as so few similar declarations have appeared on Mr Sen’s side, I 
include it here. 

Chinsura Brahmo Somaj. 

The Chinsura Brahmo Somaj ... is no longer an antiquated or sectarian 
church ; but it has grown pre-eminently fresh and catholic. It has developed 
into a new living church— a church of the New Dispensation. . . The anniver- 
sary festival which wo have enjoyed [on Jan. 1, 1882], furnishes striking 
testimonies of the universal character of the heavenly dispensation which has 
infused vitality, freshness, and catholicity into this 8omaj. . . It has inspired 
us with new hopes and aspimtions; opened in us the flood-gates of knowledge 
and wisdom ; dispelled long-cherished doubts and difliculties ; reconciled all 
^|>arent differences and contradictions : brought us near the sacred halo of 
Truth: and given us peace that “ i)asseth all understanding.” And this I 
may declare, without any fear of contradiction, that the Brnbrnos of the New 
Dispensiition are compardtively the most useful, the most active, and the most 
devoted members of the Homaj here, and most probably elsewhere. 

During the last year, two letters, largely sign^ by the members of 
this, wore adarcssed to the Apostolic Durbar of tho Brahmo Somaj of India. 
The object of the one was to secure the services of one of its Apostles for con- 
ducting the divine service every week ; and that of the other, to invite the 
revered minister and his apostles for cclebniting the last anniversary festival. 
The last anniversary w ould be ever memorable in the annals of this iSomaj for 
tho first unfurling of the Flag of the New' Dispensation. 

lliank God tluit we have been able to continue loyal to the Brahmo 
Somaj of India or the N« w Dispensation Church, in spite of tremendous odds. 
Ih^peatod atte mpts have been directly or indirectly made to tamper with its 
loyalty. The New Dispensation Church has iilrcady given us so many striking 
proofs of its vitality and growth, eternal freshness and heavenly beauty, energy 
and sti'ong pcjrsonality, originality and univcrhality, highest spirituality and 
devotional fervour, unity amidst endb>8 varieties, and strange combinations of 
tho old and tho new-,— sure credentials of its divine origin, — that we cannot 
but pay our homage to it, with unflinching fidelity. 

Yours &c., 

B. B. Datta, 

Assistant Sceretarjf* 

Chlmurd Brahmo Somaj ^ 13th January, 1882. 

Ecuttern Bengal B, #5., Dacca, — I have lately (March, 1882) 
received a letter from Dr. P. K. Ray, the present Secretary to this 
B. S,, giving the statistics of its members up to date, as follows : 

E. B. B. S. Ko. of Afcinbcni. AnusOitoic, 

Resident members 61 14 

Provincial „ 13 4 


Total 


74 


18 
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Dr. Ray adds : — “ Besides the Aiiusthanics given above, wo 
have four resident non-member Anusthanic families or Brahmos. 
All the members of the E. B. B. S* have to j>ay, the minimum sub- 
scription being Rupees 3 per annum. We do not make any Mofussil 
Brahmos members, unless they are coimectcd with Dacca or the E. 
B. B. S. by special ties. We, as a rule, do not count students, who 
cannot always be depended upon. If I had counted the students on 
our side, and made them non-paying members, I think our figures 
would have been very much larger than what I have given above.^’ 

If the reader will take the trouble to compare all these details 
with what I have written on the subject at j)p. 89, 90, he will sec 
that my estimates are fully confirmed by Dr. Ray’s later infonnation. 

Obituary. — It seems pro 2 )er to record here the death, on 
December 10, 1881, of Pandit Aghore Nath Gupta, for 1(5 years a 
missionary of the B. S. of India, and one of the most devoted and 
earnest of Mr. Sen’s adherents. lie Avas universally esteemed, even 
by those who regretted his attachment to the New' Di8])ensation ; 
and it is a welcome task to report the following sympathetic 
testimonies to his w’orth from the leaders of the Sadharau B. S. 

(A P. 0., Dec. lo, 1881.) — We have to reconl, with dt‘ep sorrow, the death 
of Pandit Aghore Nath Gupta, a missionary of Mr. Sen’s Church. The 
melancholy event took place at Lucknow, last Saturday, ’fho deceased was 
one of the most energetic of his fellow- workers, and has left in our minds the 
image of a most lovely and unspotted character — an image wliich it will bo 
long before we are able to forget. The Brahmo Somaj owes a heavy debt of 
gratitude to him for his invaluable services. AVe are informed that a Sruddha 
ceremony, for offering prayers for the departed soul, was held last Tuesday at 
the house of Bahu Umesh Chandra Datta, whore a largo nuinl>er of members 
of the Siidhtan Bnihmo Somaj wore present. May God grant peace everlast- 
ing unto the faithful soul of our revered brother I 
^ {B.P.O, Dec. 22, 1881.) — We learn that the following resolutions were 

adopted at the last meeting of the Executive Committeo of the S^dhiiran 
Brahmo Somaj : — 

1. ‘‘That the Executive Committee has heard with deep regret and 
heart-felt sorrow of the death of Bahu Aghore Niith Gupln, who once served 
with his whole energy in the cause of the Brahmo Somaj, an<l was the happy 
mstrument of preaching the saving truths of God’s religion in not a few places 
in India.’* 

2. “ That the heartfelt sympathy and condolence of the Executive Com- 
mittee be conveyed to the bereaved widow of the late Babu Aghore N&th 
Onpta.’’ 

New^Dispetisaiion Journals. — Lastly, it should be stated’ that 
the Sunday Mirror expired with the year 1881, and that in its 
place Mr. Sen has started an 8-page journal of similar si^e and style, 
entitled The Liberal^ which is issued in connection with the 4-page 
New Dispensation., the latter being an inner sheet (from which the 
wood-cut of the ITag is now withdrawn), and the entire (weekly) 
issue of 12 pages teing headed Ths Liberal and the New Dts- 
pemaiion. 
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MR. MOZUMDAR’S critical DEFENCES 
OF THE “NEW DISPENSATION.” 


I, Critique of the “ Brahmo Year-Book’^ of 1880. 


Having now given as full a Retrospect of the Year 1881 as cir- 
cumstances have rendered possible to me, I proceed to reply to Mr. 
P. C. Mozumdar’s indictment of my Brahmo Year-Book of 1880. 

The points at issue between Mr. Mozunidar and myself may 
all be summed up in the words >vhieh I have already quoted from 
my last year’s Preface : — “ If Mr. Sen’s teaching has ceased to be 
Brahmic, and if the great majority of the Brahmos have ceased to 
accept it, such a two-fold fact is final ; ” — Mr. Mozimidar’s conten- 
tion being that the two-fold fact, on a close examination, proves 
to be a two-fold fiction.” 

Mr Mozumdar’s critique occupied five leading articles in the 
Sunday Mirror of Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27, and March 6, 1881, to which 
I shall severally refer by the No. of the respective articles. As by 
far the greater part of his atnick was occupied by the second half 
of my “ two-fold fact,” I will take that first. For more convenient 
reference, I have lettered the statements which require comment. 

(Art. I.) — The great majority of the Brahmo Somajes in the country, in 
spite of the cruel raisreprcseiitatioiis elaborately circulated, have warm and 
intense confidence in the men and movements of the Brahmo Bomaj of India. 
It is only about three weeks ago I ivtiuned from visiting the principal Brahmo 
Somajos* in Beh&r, N. W. Provinces, Panjfiib, Sindh, Bombay and Madras. 
My friend, Aghoro N&th (iupU*, has been to Orissa ; my friend Amrita lAl 
Boso has been to Bangalore, Panjab, and some of the provinces of North- 
Western Bengal; Banga Ch under Kay has been in various parts of East 
Bengal; Dina N&th Mozumdar has been in various parts of Beh^; and all 
the Brahmo Missionaries have been more or less active in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. I for my part can bear warm testimony Ui the confidence 
esteem, and unalmted regard with which I have been received, treaty, and 
heard in every part of this grcjat country. And my fellow-workers join me 
in the same warmth of testimony. («) Thousands of rupees have been con- 
tributed for our passage, accommodation and board. Thousands of rupees 
have been freely given for building houses for the private residences of our 
missionaries. (^} Whenever Keshub lectures in the Town Hall, or at the 

S kate andi squares of Calcutta, thotuiands of men crowd and press forward^ to 
sten to him. His utterances are criticised with admiration oy eve^ section 
of Hie Ttidjftty public, are quoted wiUi respect in England and America< But 
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Miss Collet, who constitutes herself with all her Trinitarian Christianity, to 
bo the umpire of “ Brahmo teaching and the feelings of the Brahmo Com- 
munity, says that Mr. Son’s teaching “has ceased to bo Brahmic,” that “ the 
groat majority of Brahmos have ceiisod to accept it,” and that “ the two-fold 
fact is final.” Miss Collet, who is such an ardent gatherer of facts, should 
have mentioned on what ground she ba.sos this two-fold fact.(r) She publishes 
reports from about eighteen Brahmo Somajes with the tacit assumption that all 
these are hostile to the Brahmo Somaj of India, Docs she know that some 
of those have scarcely any existence, that with tlinH") or four exceptions they 
would all most gladly w’elcomo the Missionaries of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India ? Let her take note of the facts. All the chief Brahmo Somajes of tlio 
three presidencies retain the same attitude towards us that they did before, 
w'hatevcr bo the neutrality or indcptaulcnce of their position, which we have 
always recognized. The Panjah Brahmo Somaj is eagerly waiting for a resi- 
dent missionax'y. The Prarthana Somaj of Bombay has officially written a 
most appreciative h'tter to th(' minister. Tlie Prarthana Somaj of Alimedabad 
has rex)eatedly rccinested him to pay tliem a visit. The nK'Uiljc'rs of tho 
Brahmo Somaj of iladnis made a most urgtnit reejuest to send them a residfuit 
missionaiy. Tlio Bangalore Somaj has always given an «*nthusiaslic reception 
to our missionary worker. In Behar we liave beiai uniformly active and su(‘- 
(•essful. In Dacca our movaauent has betm sid up on a satisfactory footing. 
But if all this is not enough, let Miss Collet know another fact. No h‘ss than 
twenty-one Somaji s were represented at our Ifemutil Conference daring the 
last anniversary. Tliere were representative's from such romot4‘. localities as 
Chittagong, Windh, Orissa and Behar. Siu'li is in the first jdace the fact of 
the “littleness of Mr Sen’s coterie.” (r) 

{a) Upon this iirguniont the Eaat (of April 11, 1881) remarked: 
— “The fact that the missionaries of all tlie Somajes are etjually 
treated by the Mofussil Somajes shows beyond a doubt that the kind 
reception of the mis.sioiiaries of Mr. Stm doi's not really mean the 
acceptance of his doctrines, or the following his lead at all.’* To 
imply that the inissiouarie.H of all the Metropolitan eentres are 
treated alike by all the Provincial Somajes, is to make too uiujuali* 
fied a sbitcment ; but there can be no doubt that even where ditfer- 
enccs of view exist, friendly treatment is the nilc, and unfriendliness 
Is the rare exception. And that the Kant was jxistified in urging 
that such friendly treatment does not necessarily imply menbil 
agreement, may be .s^hui by reference to th(‘ proeet'ding.s of that 
congregational meeting of the Multan B. S. held on Axigust 8, 1881, 
the resolutions at which have been already given on p. 112, where 
the mover of the 1st and 2nd resolutions, Lalla Bishen Das, explained 
their purpose as folloM*s. 

In forbearing hitherto to express our opinion, wo were actuated by a 
delicate .•♦ense of not giving offence to Babii Kc-shub Chundor Son and his 
immocliate follow^ers, to whom tho Somaj owi'a ho much for j>a»t Horviccs. We 
are «orry to find that stich forlw^imnco on tin* [>art of inemberH of any one 
Somaj has Iw^en miHConstnied, and much has Imm'U made of tho friendly and 
brotherly «cr vices shewn to Babu Keshub Chundor »Sc‘n’« i>arty, in represent- 
ing to the world that the “Ne-w Dispensation” has fotmd favour with all 
the Somajes w'hich may have been visited by the “ New DUxionsatsonists.’* It 
is; tberoforc, high time that in order to check tho course of the conduct 
adopted by Babu Keshub Chundor Hen and his immediate followers, and 
further to put tho world on guard, lost it should consider tho doings of the 
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Brahmo Somaj of India and the sayings of tho Sunday Mirror as the recog- 
nized tenets of the Brahma Dhanna, it is resolved, &c.— (/i. P, 0. Dec. 1, 1881.) 

(J) In Art. II., the latter statement is given in definite figures, 
as follows ; — ‘‘ During tlie last two years the Brahmo public has 
contributed Rs. 2,3/0 for the building of houses for their mis- 
sionaries.’' On referring to the list of subscribers for this object, we 
find the names of the Maharaja of Burdwan for 200 rupees, and of 
Mahanini Sarnamayi for two donations, amounting to 70 rupees. 
Does Mr. Mozumdar reckon these contributors as belonging to “ the 
Brahmo public ” V 

(c) Surely Mr. Mozumdar cannot mean to imply that the 
“thousands of men” who crowd to hoar Mr. Sen’s popular 
addresses in Calcutta are all Brahmos, or that even a quarter of them 
are so ? Still less can the admiring critic s of “ every section of the 
Indian public ” be all members of the Brahmo Somaj. How, then, 
do all tliese popular tributes affect the question as to whether Mr. 
Sen’s teaching has ceased to be Brahmic,” or whether “ the great 
majority of Brahmos have ceased to accept it” ? 

(rf) Not so ; but that the ideal of the Brahmo Churches is the 
worship of the All-Perfect God, — with all the moral and social 
renovation which that implies, — and not the mere following of a 
fallible human leader, however gifted and energetic. No mortal 
man ought to feel this as hostility. 

(e) To tills general summary, in addition to the sentences 
marked as (n), should be ajipended the following detailed statement 
from Art. III. 

Tho more active among onr missionaries have been invited, and have 
visited all tho most important t>oinaji*s tliroughout India, staying at each 
Somaj for days togtdhor. The Somajis which our missionaries visited in 
Bengal during tho last year arc the following : — Calcutta (i.c., most of tho 
Binall metropolitan Somaj es) ; Mudiali ; Howrah; Cliinsurii ; Chandornagar : 
Sultangacha ; Khiilura ; Burdwan : Kampur IHit (invited but could not go) 
Munshediibad ; Borbampur ; Bhagalpur ; Krishnagar. In East Bengal they 
werc at tho following Sninajc’s: — Dacca. Myiueusingh, Noakhtdi, Chittagong, 
Jangalhiiri, Sirajguiigo, Faridpur (invited but could not go) ; Kangi>ur, In 
Chota K{igpur, they ministtacdlotheSomajesat llaziiribagh, Htinchi, Purulift, 
Pfiichambfi, In Assam, they luinisU-ml to tho Somajos .at Dhubri, Growhiiti, 
Tezpur, In Southern Bengal and Orissji thi‘y addressed large congregations 
at Dantan, Contai, I'oiuluk and Balasore. In Btdiar, they visited and])reached 
nearly at every Somaj, naimdy Mt>nghyr, ratuii, Gya, Arr&h, Mozuilerpur, 
Buxar. In tho N. W. Proviju t s. they olliciated at the following Soinajes : — 
Ghtizipnr, All&liahftd, CawniKue. Lucknow, Agrii. In the Panj&b, they worked 
at Lfihoro. Ikiwul Pindi, Multan and various otlier places. In Sindh, they were 
at Hydorfiibtid, Ivarkehi, In Bombiiy. tho metro poliUtn Pi‘&rthan{i Somaj 
was visited ; but though warm and repea U mI invitations came from Punti, 
SholSipur, Ahmedkbiid, for want of time these Soinajes could not be visited. 
In lAhiduis, both Bangalore and the metropolitan Somaj were included in our 
missionary labours. All these Somajos ait* thoroughly inde])endent, as Miss 
CJoUot herself shows, and that is why their symiwithies and invitations bear 
out our position inort^ fully. But in this lint 1 mention only tlie names of 
places where Soinajes actuiilty exist. Besides those, many bundles of people 
were addressed at scores of other places which I do not name, because there 
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are no Somajes now, but where Somajes may any day be established. If this 
list be compared wiUi the general list of Bralmio Somajes, some of which in 
different parts of the country have been, I am sorry to sjiy, abolished, the 
reader will see that every important Somaj s^nnpathizes with the Brahmo 
Somaj of India. 


Now to all this I reply (1), that at two-thirds (viz. 35) of the 
53 Somajes here specified, the missionaries of the Sadharan B. S* 
have been received quite as cordially as the missionaries of the B. S. 
of India, and that with three or four exceptions, all the “ important 
Somajes are among those two-thirds. This will he evident on the 
enumeration of the remaining 18, which (so far as my knowledge 
extends) have not been hitherto visited by the S. B. S. missionaries. 


Buxar 
Chandernagar 
Chiiisura 
Chittagong 
Dantan 
Howrah 
Khatura 
Jangalbari 
Mozufferpur 


Mudiali 
Purulia 
Ranchi 
Sultangacha 
Tomluk 
(^i\vnpur 
Rawul Pindi ] 
Puna 
Sholapiu- 


) Northern 
India 
) Western 
) India 


Any reader who is at all conversant with the history and posi- 
tion of the various branches of the Brahmo Somaj will at once per- 
ceive that Chinsura, Chittagong and Puna (which last-named B. S, 
would have been visited by Pandit Siva Nath Sastri in 1879, but 
for accidental circumstances which shortened his tour) are the only 
important names in this list. In fact, the names of Buxar, 
Mozufferpur, Purulia, Tomluk, and Sholapiir are not in any Brahmo 
Somaj list known to me; neither in the list in Mr. Moziundar^s 
Theitiic Quarterly Review for March, 1879, nor in those in Mr. 
Sen’s Brahmo Pocket Diary for 1880 and 1881. 

(2) On the other hand, besides the 35 places at which the 
Brahmo public have welcomed the missionaries from both of the 
Calcutta centres, there are from three to four dozen other Somajes 
at which the Sadharan missionaries or propagandists have ministered 
acceptably, while many new Somajes have been founded by them 
within the last two or three years. All this does not (I ho|)c) 
necessarily imply bitter exclusiveness ” or hostile feeling towards 
the B. S. of India, as Mr. Mozuindar would appear to infer ; but, 
it does, surely, imply that that Somaj is not the exclusive recipient 
of the sympathy and confidence of the Provincial Somajes which 
his defence represents it to be. 

(3) But since Mr. Mozumdar s estimate of the situation < was 
issued, Mr. Sen’s increasingly theocratic policy has carried matters 
very much further, and has rendered neutrality to that policy almost 
impossible. He himself has fully recognized this fact in the para- 
graph which I have already quoted (on p. 68) from the 
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Dispensation of June 9, 1881, in which he admits that ‘‘ the effect of 
the New Dispensation will bo to widen the breach between the old 
and the new in our Church.” He adds the noteworthy remark 
that “ it would be a ^ood thing if all the Brahmo Somajes in India 
could be j)ersuadcd to receive the New Gospel,” — clearly implying 
that they had not then done so. “ lint should it be otherwise,” he 
goes on "to request the objectors to “ plainly say so, and repudiate 
us. . . Let those Brahmos who hate the New Gospel dismiss us and 
cut us off.” And many o£ the Provincial Somajes have taken him 
at his word. Mr. Mozumdar states as an important fact that “ no 
less than 21 Somajes were represented at our General Conference 
during the last anniversary.*^ AVhat, then, does he think of the 
sequel which that same year (1881) witnessed in the official declara- 
tions of more than 21 Somajes against the New Dispensation, and 
the plainly-expressed concurrence of so many Brahmos and Brahmo 
Somajes in the same view, as recorded in the present Year-Book ? 
Can he, in the face of all this, continue to believe that the great 
majority of Indian Theists have warm and intense confidence in 
the nlen and movements of the B. S. of India ” ? 

I now pass to a special branch of the same subject, in which 
Mr. Mozumdar accuses me of under- estimating the literatiu’e issued 
by his fi’iends. For greater convenience, I shall print my replies in 
an opposite column to his charges. 

(Art. III.) — Aliss Collet’s chapter 
on the “ Litemturo of the Year” 
sunuiiarizes Iho luo^t harmful ehargos 
wliich .she lays against th(‘ Jirahmo 
Somaj of India. She professes in 
this chapter to review the last year’s 
publications. But unfortunately she 
do('S nothing but elaborately and ex- 
tensively quot<i f ix)ni t ho product ions 
of KeshuVs opjHments, as if these 
contained tho very quintos.senco of 
Brahmo thought. have no wish 
to criticize those quotations, but alas 
for tho Thoistic public of India if 
this 1)0 the kind of spiritixal jialnilum 
on which it is fwl and nourished. 

Nor, p«^rhap 8 , must wo cxxmplaiu of 
the absence of that impartiality winch 
should have induced her [to give] a 
fair racHMiro of sentiments from men 
whom she aceitse.s of blasphemy and 
idolatry. Projudieo can never stand 
but on the pedestal of injustice. (/) 

But wo could at least have hoped 
that she «hould take tho trouble of 
making a fair enumeration of the 
quantity of literature that has actu- 
ally emanated the Brahmo Somaj 

0 


(/) I devoted nearW five 
pages (pp.98-103) to the Litera- 
ture of the B. S. of India ; and 
two of these consisted of es^tracts 
which gave quite representative 
specimens of New-Dispensation 
doctrine and sentiment. 


(y) I need scarcely say that 
these sermons were not sent to 
me for review ; but they were 
duly advertised in the Mittor 
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of India, if her record of that body 
was at all meant to be correct. That 
might also have suggested to her the 
fact that the state of public sympathy 
with ourselves and our leader is not 
so hopeless as she repi^sents. Because 
books published and sold mean the 
circulation and acceptance of ideas. 
Twentjr- seven pampUots containing 
the Minister's sermons alone, so 
largely subscribed for and eagerly 
read by Brahmos, have been published 
during the last year, not a single copy 
of which is alluded to in tho Year 
Book, (y) 

Besides these, six tracts have been 
published by the Tract Society . These 
also go without any mention. (A) 


My own pamphlets on Will tho 
Brahmo Soraaj last,” and * ‘ Hinduism 
in the Brahmo Somaj,” and my 
friend Grish Chunder Sen’s beautiful 
little book called “ Ti'ipasmCdvi ” share 
the same ^f ate. (i) 


last summer, and ought to have 
been included in my list of 
publications. I hereby apologize 
lor the inadvertent omission. 


(A) It was only on Novem- 
ber 14, 188(1, that the Mirror 
announced the first of those 
tracts as just published ” ; 
quite too late to reach me before 
the Year-Book was finished. 

(n Mr. Mozumdar’s pam- 
phlets would certainly not have 
been ])assed by, had I been aware 
of their existence, and on reading 
his complaint, I sent to India 
to procure them. But when 
they arrived, I found that the 
second of them was the report 
of a lecture delivered on No- 
vember 21, 1880, which could 
not therefore, by any possibility, 
have been received here in time, 
seeing that on December 10, I 
posted a coj))' of the completed 
Year-Book to Mr. Mozumdar. 
The earlier pamphlet was the 
report of a lecture delivered on 
January 18, 1880 ; but the only 
trace of its publication that I 
have been able to discover is the 
following passage in the Mirror 
of February 15, 1880. “ Bhai 

Protap Chunder’s lecture on 
* Will the Brahmo Somaj last?' 
delivered in the Brahma Mandir 
on the occasion of the last anni- 
versary, is in the press, and will 
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The ** Bidhan Sangit,” and the 
new editions of tho “Sangit Piistak,” 
our popular hymn books, which bring 
us large incomes, pass unnoticed, {j) 


mo8t probably be published next 
week. Price two annas.” 

Xo further mention of it can 
I find anywhere until it appears 
in the publication list of the 
New Dispensation for April 7, 
1881 ; nor was any copy of the 
lecture sent to any friend in 
England. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, I trust my ignorance 
of it may be pardoned. — ^The 
Tdpas Mala was not named in 
the Mirror until December 19, 
1880. 

{j ) The volume entitled 
Bidhan Sangit (or Dispensation 
Songs) was duly advertised in 
the summer of 1880, and ought 
to have been included in my 
list. I hope that the full selec- 
tions from these hymns which I 
have given in the present Year- 
Book (pp. 59-61) may make 
amends for the omission. To 
what sort of doctrine they bear 
witness is another question. 
What book Mr. Mozumdar 
means to indicate as the Sangit 
Pustak (Song Book), I do not 
know, no such title having been 
(to my knowledge) ever adver- 
tised in Mr. Sen’s journals. The 
old-established Hymn-Book of 
the B. S. of India is thus referred 
to in the Annual Report of 1881 : 
— “The most popular of our 
works appeal's to be the Brahma 
Sangit. It has already passed 
through four editions, there 
being also extra numbers and 
supplements published from 
time to time.” Now I reviewed 
the fourth edition of this book, 
four years ago, in my Fear- 
Book for 1877 (p. 33),* and 
added (pp- 50, 61) t^vo pages of 
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The second volume of “ Bhakti 
Chaitanya Chandrika ’* 1ms run 
through another edition, (/i) 


truiislatious from the hymns. 
Of the extra numbers and sup- 
jdemonts j)ublished since, — 
which are probably what Mr. 
Mozumdiir means by ‘‘ tlie new 
editions of the ‘ Sangit Pustak,’ ” 
— it is scarcely surjmsing that I 
have no dehnite infonnation to 
impart. 

{k) This obsenre statement 
re(piires explanation. Tin* work 
liere named is a sort of liistorical 
novel on tlu' liife of Chaitanya, 
s\ipposed to be written by an 
imaginary disciple named Chi> 
ranjib, aft<‘r the model of 
Philovhrislus, A review of 
the book ap]H‘aredin the J//V/ or 
(»f March ;»(), 1870, whi(‘h rtated 
that “ the second pari is jm)- 
niised soon.” Hut no trac(? of 
it aj)i)ear('d until tin* issm‘. over 
a year later, of a wi»rk by the 
same author, entitled the Bidhau 
Uharnt (or ** Mpic of tiu' New 
Dispensation '* ), which also pur- 
portN to come from the smu‘ 
imaginary ('hiranjib, and refers 
t(» his jjrevious narrative*, the 
Hhahti ( 7/ a itamja (^handt'i ku . 
In the total absence of anything 
more nearly answering the di*- 
scription, tlu‘ Jlidimn likurat 
must thcr(*fore be tlu' ** se(‘ond 
volunu' of whi(‘l» .Mr. Mo/um- 
dar s])eaks, though he so ingeni- 
ously <lisgniscs its identity. Now 
as this book was (‘videnlly con- 
sidered impm'tant by Mr. SeuV 
friends, — tliesubstMjUenl Annual 
liCport of 1881 (*ulled it “the 
most important and by far the 
most inten*stiiig publt(*ation of 
the year,” — I sent to India for 
it, and devoted a whole page of 
my Literature Chapter ti» an 
epitome of it8 contents, giving 
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KcJ^iul/s Knglisli \ isit * lifts 
also nm through a socond edition. (/) 


All Ihoso, taken together with uur 
nmgazino, Ae., and the three or four 
puhlioiitiows notiecd hy Mi'^s Culht 
will eome to no los^» tlinn hixty-five 
voluine:^, covering in all over 'JtKM) 
pages, {m] 


In conjunction with this fact, it 
would not bo uninteresting to tind 
out how many journal# arc under our 
managemont. W ehavc seven journal# 
ta)nncctcd with our moyeiuent, of 
which tho SaMh ii^mmchdr alone ha# 


two extracts. This is quietly 
ignored by my critic, who only 
remarks reproachfully that the 
book “ lias run through another 
edition.’^ Now the date on its 
title-page is the 7th of Bhadra, 
i. e., August 22 (1880). That 
it should have gone into a second 
edition before the end of the 
following October (the latest 
date available for my Year- 
Book) is possible, — though I 
never heard of it : but to have 
run throxujh a second edition by 
that time would be certainly 
remarkable. Does Mr. Mozum- 
dar really mean this ? 

(/) Tlie work thus designated 
was not issued until January, 
1881. wlien the Year-Book of 
1880 had already reached India. 

(/>i ) How does Mr.Mozumdar 
bring up his list to “ sixty-five 
volumes ^ Here are his items. 

27 ramphlets, 

(> J raets, 

2 Pamphlets, 

J Tdpas JA/7«, 

2 Hymn Books, 

1 Bulk an Bharat^ 

1 K. (\ S.\s A^isit, 

1 ‘‘Magazine, which*:'} 

•• :] or 1 publications.^^ 

Vy 

Perhaps he reckons all the Nos. 
of the B. S. of India magazines 
as separate volumes ; but this is 
not the usual custom. 

(n) All these seven journals 
will be found in my list of 
Periodicals ; and the circulation 
of the Snlabh Samachdr was 
mentioued iu my Year-Book for 
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a weekly circulation of 3000. The 
daily J^finor is the only Native daily 
l)aper in India. When writing her 
c'hapter on the Liloraturo of the Inst 
Year, wc arc afraid those facts could 
not have occurred to ^liss t'ollet. 
But now that tliey are pointi'd out to 
her, wo hope she will be able to gauge 
public sympathy bettor than she has 
been able to do.* (a) 


1876, when it was not, m now, 
6000, but 4000. The Daily 
Mirror was not, however, “ the 
onlyNativc dailypaperin India’’ 
when Mr. Mozumdar wrote. 
He probably forgot that the 
National Papers edited by Babu 
Nobo Goptil Mitter of the Adi 
Brahnio Soinaj, had then been a 
daily paper for more than a year. 


And he did not mention another fact wdiich bears upon this 
matter, viz., that the eireulation of the periodicals issued by the 
Indian Reform Association has been greatly decreasing'of late years, 
as wnll be seen by the following statistics, given in the last three 
Annual Reports, published in the Mirror of April 13, 1879 and 
April 11, 1880, and in the Liberal and New Dispensation of March 
19, 1882. The Paric/tarikn has .stoj)ped, and the two other journals 
stand thus. 


CiiTulatidii. 
In 1870 
„ 1880 
,, 1882 


Sniahh Somachir. 
1000 
3.300 
3000 


Vuluh Jiamlhit, 
3000 
2000 
.300 


I shoidd further ])oint out tliat besides reviewing the Bidhnn 
Bharat ^ — the most imixn tant ])uhlieatiou of the year,” — I gave a 
careful exposition of Babu I )iirgu Das Ray's litciurv defence of the 
Adesh doctrine, inserting long represcuitative c'xtracts. Vet Mr 
Mozumdar could siiy that “ she does nothing but elaborately and 
extensively (pioto from the writings of Keshnb's opponents.” Thus 
did my eriti(t combine a denial of what I had actually written, w ith 
a sc'ries of censures for my failure to notice books, many of which 
had not then been even issued, while of only two of the remainder 
had I any fair cliaiiee of hearing in time. 

Before (juitting this subject, I should observi» that the various 
testimonies w'hich Mr Mozumdar adduces to Mr Sen’s popidarity do 
not at all affect tin* real que.Htion at issue, whicli is not the “ })opu- 
larity of his teaching” as an eloquent orator and an imaginative 
genius, but his acceptance with the majority of Indian Theists as a 
faithful representative of Bnihinoism. Tlic» Calcutta Statesman 
and the Indian Church Gazette are, as Mr Mozumdar biinwlf 
remarks, “ quite outside Bmhmo »Somaj influence,” and are therefore 
very unlikely to be accurate judges of Brnhmie prinoipleH. Nor 
have they, in fact, made any sneh pretensions. On the other hand, 
the large audiences of lower-class Iliiuhis who cheer repeatedly, 
crying * I lari, Haribole,’ ” or ‘*roll in the dust of the street ” before 
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Mr. Son^ arc still less critical Avitnesses to the pm'ity of his 
Brahmoism. Ilis popularity among this class is, in itself, leather an 
evidence in the other direction, when we remember the large use 
which he now makes of Hindu imagery. That he draws large 
audiences, both in town and country, I did not question ; what I 
asserted was that the great majority of the Brahmos had ceased to 
accept his teaching. And I cannot see that Mr. Mozumdar has 
produced any evidence which proves the contrary. 

But my critic reminds me that I have passed over one group of 
testimonies of special importance, and have “ never thought it worth 
while to allude to the circumstance that tlie whole body of our 
missionary workers, 22 in number, have remained faithful to their 
leader during the recent trials and agitation.'’ He dwells at length 
on their merits, and asserts that the symiiathy and loyalty of these 
men are, to those who know the real workings of the Brahmo 
Somaj, of greater internal value than the defection of scores of 
nominal adherents.” — I hav(' no wi.^h to under-estimate the good 
qualities of these missionary workers, among whom there are un- 
do\d)trdly many estimable men who have done excellent service to 
the Brahmo Somaj in the course of the last 18 years. But veiyfew 
of them have displayed any original genius, or given evidence of any 
power to form an independent jiidginent of Mr. Sen. Mr. Mozumdar 
is the only one among them whose name can be coupled with Mr. 
Sen’s as a speculative thinker : and with the exception of some 
features in Banga Chandra Kay’s movement in Dacca, nearly all the 
Missionary Reports of tin' B. S. of India are but diluted versions of 
Mr. Sen’s preaching, and display similar variations from the 
fundamental principles of Brahmoism. In short, the faithfulness of 
these 22 adherents to their leader is no proof whatever of hts 
faithfulness to Brahmic principles. And that is the point >vhich is 
in question, and which I now proceed to discuss. 


Mr. Mozumdar thus opens his defence of Mr. Son’s doctrinal 
position. 

(Art. IV.) — Having disposed of thocpiostion of the numerical strength of 
sympathy felt for the Bi'ahino Stuiiaj of India, I should proceed to remove the 
false light in which the Year-Book for 1880 places some of our important 
ideas and doctrines. . . W hut , n f ter all, are t he doctrines so censurefl ? What 
there is in the Missionary ExptMlilion of 1879, tho proceedings of which I find 
have now been fully published in ptimphlet form, to dislike very strongly is 
more than I cun discern ; yet in the lVa»*«iiawA; for 1880, Miss Collet gibbets 
that grand undertaking in an unmerciful manner. She hiboriously culls from 
tho Sunday without a wonl of expkmation on her own part, those 

patmge^s onty which are calctilat«Hl to give an inflated, exaggerated, and 
ridiemous appearance to the whole thing. And then she winds up her scanty 
quotations oy giving in full that horror of horrors, tho ** Proclamation of 
India's HotKer.'* , . . 
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Generally speaking^, many of tho little paraffraphs whii.!h some time ago 
went under the heading of “Devotional/' have been deeply disliked. But 
the wrath and condemnation of Miss Collet and othoi's have been concentrated 
upon tho unfortunate “ Proelaimition/’ published in those columns on 
December 14, 1879. It is set doMm as “undisguised blasphoiny.'’ Always 
ready as I am to admit that our Kastorn modes of expression, the figures of 
speech into which tho overflow of our feelings so often bursts, may apiM3ar 
wild and startling to tho severe training of European i ritics, ready even as I 
to sympathize with such distaste, I wonder \vh(‘rc “ tlu' blasphemy ” lies. 
This is not tht' first time that tho Supreme Spirit bus been represented as 
proclaiming His will to mankind. Tho East has always i)roposod to speak with 
(rodfacti to face. Does Miss Collet, or any intelligent person, n(‘ed to Ik; 
reminded that sucli speeches and proclaiiiutions are always metiiphorieal, and 
meant to be (‘onstrued not in letttT, Imt in spirit 'r They are solemn adjura- 
tions to impress great and necessiiry truths upon tin; popular mind. In tlie 
“ IVoclamatioTi " alluded to, tlu? truths meant to bo impressed are the authonty 
of the ruler in the land, th<‘ authority of the panuit at home, and tho authority 
of the church in geneml. Are these sentiments blasphemous y But 1 suspe<‘t, 
as I have said before, that weliave given most offtmee in th(‘ designation of tlie 
Supreme Being as India’s blether. ... If Miss t -ollet hud known tlie 
universal popularity in India of the sentiment of motherhood as a])plied to the 
Divinity, tho .sti-auge fascination, the traditional hold of that wr»rd upon the 
Hindu imagination, she would not have been so startled at its us<% or so 
rejK^atedly quoted it with a view to expose its absurdity. Barring the giuieral 
unfitnf'ss of this kind of t'xhortation to Westi-ru id» as, I wouhl f«‘el obliged if 
Miss Collet, or anybody (*lse would point out what particular sentiment in it i.s 
open to objection. . . . The* wonl Mother means in our voeabtilary the 

tendcrest njtme for an all-peu’v.iding IVovidenec. Ainl the “ Proclamation 
Tndia’.s Mother*' means nothing more than tin* solomii assertion of a sj»eeial 
Providence in all the manifold tipheres of theTheist’s thoughts and activities. 

It is true that the apjdieation of female metajdiors to the 
Divine Personality thK‘s not seem to me* appropriate, especially when 
earned to the length of addre.ssing the Creator as “ Sweet (jrodd(\ss ! ” 
But Kastern and Western tempt‘rament.s differ, and I should never 
have applied so harsli an epithet as •• blaspliemy to a merely 
questionable ineUiphor, if it liad been tised in reviaenee and simple- 
ness. My chief object in those quotations was to make it 
thoi*oughly clear that by tlur tena of “ India's Mother,’’ Mr. Sen 
really intended to designate* the Almighty Creator of the Universe, 
— and that eon.se(iuently, when In* proeee(U*d to issue a IVoelama- 
tioii signed “ India’s Mother,” and wrtffen tn the Jiral peraon, he 
assumed to be the niouth-piece of God. Mr. Moznmdar tries to 
soften this down by the ph'a that sueli speeches and proclamations 
are ahrayn metapiioriral,” and that this Proclamation is only a 
“ solemn adjimition to impress great and nec*c*ssary truths ou the 
jK>pular mind,” vi/.., — the authority of the ruler in the land, of the 
parent at home, and of the church in geneinl. But can Mr. 
Mozumdar seriously suppose that any man who was indisjmsed to 
recognise either of these authorities, would be influenced in their 
favour by the arbitrary mode in which Mr. Sen has advocated them? 
— resting their whoh^ urgency, not on the intrinsic necessity or 
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advantage of good guidance, but on the bare fact that the speaker 
claims obedience to the constituted authorities as having been appointed 
by himself, “The British Government is my Government; the 
Brahmo Somaj is my Church. My daughter, Queen Victoria, have 

I ordained and set over the country to rule its people 

She holds her power and authority from me direct, Therefobe, give 
her allegiance and homageP And who is the speaker that assumes 
such a position ? The opening sentences — “ To all my soldiers in 
India. My affectionate greetings to all. Accept this Procla- 
mation,’ ' — are certainly not metsiidiorical, but are plainly the speech 
of a definite personality addressing other persons, and inviting their 
attention to his communications. And what does he say? “Accept 
this Proclamation, believe that it goeth forth from Heaven^ in tne 
name and with the love of your Mother, ... Ye are my 
soldiers . • . and no other god [sic] shall ye serve^^ &c., &c. If 

this be not blasphemy, words have no meaning. 

What makes this doubly offensive is the palpable fact that 
all this sensational language is used, not to introduce some new and 
startling truth whieli burned in the writer's mind till he lost mental 
balance in the attempt to utter it, — but for the mere reiteration of 
what every one of his readers knew already. It has been said of 
Kingsley that he used to propound orthodox doctrines as if they 
were heretical novtdties. Mr. Sen goes further still, and frequently 
])ropounds the most obvious truism.s as if they were the result of 
divine inspiration. But the truth of the ideas thus set forth does 
not cancel the gi'ave impropriety and ungenuinenesS of his 
assumption. 

Mr. Mozumdur resumes his indictment as follows. 

(Art. V.) — Havinji: directly and intlireclly spent her wi-ath on the sentiment 
of the Motherhood of (tod, Miss Collet hikes up for attack another word which 
of late hns been fr«>queutly used as a name of the Supremo. That word is 
Hari. 3Iiss Collet writes : — “ The English reader may Iiere inquire, * Who is 
Hoi’i, and what has he to ito with the Brahmos r’ Hari is one of the names of 
the (lod Vishnu, and ho never liad anything to do with the Brahmos until Mr. 
Son began to use his name, not without prutt'st even fi'om his friends.*^ The 
shitement, we fancy, is made to corrobonito the charge of “palpable tampering 
with Hindu idolafr)’,'’ which is often diiwlly and indirectly made. Miss 
Collet is not accustomed to make incautious statements ; but in her zeal to 
establish a foi'e^ne conclusion she departs from her usual scrujiulous regard 
for facts, lian is a name used all over India as a name for the Supreme God ; 
and is used only by ono sect of Hindus, namely the VaUhnavas^ to m^n an 
incarnation of Vishnu. It mesms etymologically ono who takes away sin and 
sorrow. It hms been useil by every religious denomination, notebly by anti* 
idolatix)us and monotheistic Hindu sects like the Xknakpanthis and Kabir* 
panthis. llari occurs in the Gnmth ^ahih of Guru Urjim of the Sikhs, and 
the Jhhas of Kabir repeatedly. And evorj^one who knows anvthing of the 
history and opinions of these reformers cannot for a moment doubt that to 
them, as to us, Hari was nothing more than the ono only God, But Miss CoUet 
is belayed into still greater error when she says “ Hari had nothing to do 

R 
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with the Bvahmos until Mr. Son used his name.” Years before the thought 
of organizing the Brahmo Somaj of India had ever occurred to Mr. Sen, the 
name Hari was being regularly and repeatedly chanted by the whole congre- 
gation of the Adi Brahmo Somaj of Jorasanko during the weekly sendee, as 
a sort of response at the end of each adoration and prayer. Who that was 
ever present at these services, can forget the memorablo “ Siuiti, Santi^ 

Mari^ Ow” — repeated with deep feeling by the assembled worshippers? 
Surely the compiler of the Year-Book for 1880 has greatly misled her readers 
by commenting on the meaning and use of the name Hari. 

No doubt I was mistaken in supposing that the name of Hari 
was mentioned in the Brahmo Somaj for the first time by Mr. Sen ; 
for which error I now apologize. I discovered it myself, — too late 
to alter the Year-Book, — from a Report of the Panjab B. S., and 
since then, on searching the Brahma Dharma of Babu Debendra 
Nath Tagore. I have found the formula quoted by Mr. Mozumdar as 
used at the Adi B. S. But in the *• Order of Service issued by 
the B. S. of India in 1872, the “ Santi, Sdnti, Sihiti” is given ivithouf 
the ” Hari, Om,*' and it is undoubtedly in this abridged form that it 
has always been used by that Somaj on all recorded p\iblic occasions. 
Mr. Mozumdar himself admits that it is only of late ” that the 
name of Hari has been taken up ; and the question is, ?r/<y It 
may be tnie that the Xanakpanthis and tlu' Kabirpanthis used the 
name of Hari as representing the Supreme Ciod ; but the 1 )adupanthis 
certainly made the same use of the name of Rama, as may be seen 
by the beautiful extracts from their </ranths given in II. II. Wilson’s 
Essays (I., 106-113), which arc entirely monotheistic. Those early 
reformers took the name which came nearest, and did the best in 
their power therewith ; but we know with what difficulty the 
monotheistic idea was maintained — when it was maintained, — against 
the powerful waves of the surrounding Hindu idolatry. It is not to 
those half-obliterated Monotheisms that we should go for a Divine 
proper name, when that name is also notoriously used in an idolatrous 
sense elsewhere, as Jlr. Mozumdar himstdf admits to be the ease 
with the Vaishuavitc use of the name of Hari. And when Mr. Sen 
said to his congregation, ” You cannot better serve yo\ir countrymen 
than by singing the name of Hari in the streets,” there cun be no 
doubt that he incited them to make that popular use of the name 
which was inevitably calculated to convey an un-Brahmic sense of 
its meaning to the general public. Hiinilar evidence is given by the 
fact quoted on p. 33 of my last Year-Book from the Mirror of 
Feb. 15, 1880, that since the preceding nnniversarj', Hindu families 
have begun to take an interest in our proceedings. Invitations are 
being received by our missionaries to sing the Name of Hari in their 
houses.’’ Can any sane obser\'er call this Bnihmic teaching, or fail 
to see that it is a new departure in an opposite direction ? 

I cannot, therefore, think that I greatly misled my readers by 
my comments on the name of Hari. 
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To return to Mr. Mozumdar. He next refers to the recent 
speculations on Hindu gods and goddesses which have been taken 
advantage of to circulate many wrong impressions/* and quotes a 
defence of those speculations from the last No. of the Theistic 
Quarterly Review^ which is only indirectly applicable to the remarks 
and quotations in my Year-Book, He has written many other 
articles and lectures on this phase of the New Dispensation, and his 
defences thereof are so much the ablest of any that have yet 
appeared, that they ought not to be passed over, and I reserve them 
for separate treatment, returning now to the final paragraph of his 
Mirror critique on myself. 

(Art. V.) — I will conclude by saying a word or two on Miss Collet’s 
quotations from the iStnidat/ Mirror ^ wherein from the language used by the 
writers themselves, she tries to prove that all sympathy is gone from the 
Brahmo Somaj of India and its lcad(‘r. Such passages as the following are 
quoted “ Wc are only a dozen or two of Theists in this land.” “ We aro 
a handful of men gathered in the Uibemaclc of the New Dispensation.” Only 
very little reflection ^vas needed to show that no accredited organ of a religious 
party with the b'ast share of common sense would destroy its own interests by 
parading a confession of weakness and hopelessness at a time of trial, when 
those interests are snfliciently jeopardized by the strenuous efforts of embittered 
opponents. There must be some other explanation, then, of the passages 
quoted by Miss Collet. As the depth and difficulties of spiritual life in the 
Brahmo Somaj grew greater, as disciplines multiplied and moral standards 
became more and more austere*, the nuijority of Brahmo congregations found 
it impossible to kcc}) on the siune level with their preceptors. Serious 
inequalities in devotion and chanu ter became perceptible. Fewer and fewer 
b(H*ame the. band of Bnihino ilcvotces. I7ntil at last those few remained to 
whom I alluded in my last. They wore loft in that spiritual solitude which 
must come in the order of natural development, upon those >vho consecrate 
their whole existence to apostolic purity and continued communion. Their 
solitude meant their i*minonce. Their loneliness proved how far they had 
u8(!ondcd. Often have 1 heard from and sympathized with humble Brumes 
like myself, who plaintively pointed out how the leaders of their chuivh had 
outstripped thcni in the course of religious life. And on their own part, these 
devotees could not but feel at tiim s that in the highest ideas of the New Dis- 
pensation there were but a handful who were by their side. But 3"et they 
toiled and aspirerl higher and higher still. In some of the enraptured 
uttoiances published in these columns as “ Devotional,” such a sense of lone- 
liness sometimes found intense expression. 3Iiss Collt?t, at all events fronj her 
experiences and studies as a Christian, should have discerned the spirit in 
which these things were 8:iid. But no. Party spirit had dulled her ears. 
Hhe had lost the inagi(* powers of sympathy. JShe only took notes of them as 
a verlml and techniciil critic, and took advantage of them aft<^rwards to prove 
that 3ilr. Sen had no more than a dozen or so of followers left ! Such was her 
conclusion. This p<*rversion of the spirit of devotional utterances, if indulged 
in, would make us draw strange inferences against the g^r^test and best of 
mankind. For every great soul has at times confessed sin, weakness, and 
solitude. And if those sincere, impassioned, enraptured utterances were 
quoted as testimonies against their private lives, to what monstrosities of con- 
clusion should wc arrive ? And yet, sorry as wo must feel to make the obser- 
vation, Miss Collet has deg^rad^ the solemnities of the concessional to turn the 
fortunes in a poor party quarrel. Such solitudes of spirit as we have indi - 
cated, do not contract, but cxjmd, invigorate, ana dcci^cn the circles of 
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human sympathy, and in the end make the whole world one. I have shown 
by figures and facts before, the almost immeasurable sympathy extended to us 
from all sides. I conclude by sa>dng that the spiritual eminence of our leader 
is the secret of that sympathy and success. 

Now the Mirror extracts to which Mr. Mozunulur here refers 
occupied 32 lines (brevier type) of my Year-Book, Of these, only 
the first three lines were taken from a “ Devotional.” All the rest, 
as my headings plainly showed, were portions of leading articles in 
the Mirror, It was not from the eonfe.ssional, but from the editorial 
desk, that the lament came foiili — We are a handful of men in 

this Tabernacle of the New Dispensation Alas ! Our 

brethren have dispersed in all directions. . . ** IVv are as nothhuj 

amid the overwhelming numbers of our opponents.^^ This implies a 
very different state of tilings from the saintly pre-eminem^e of elder 
brethren whose apostolic heights are regarded with desi)airing 
reverence by the multitude below, as pictured by Mr. Mozumdai-. 
Tlie brief quotation from Mr. Sen's “ Devotional ” which preceded 
these passages was the following. Father, we are only a dozen or 
two of Theists in this land who treat tlie minister 1‘hou*hast 
appointed W’ith special feelings of resju^d and loyalty.” It certainly 
struck me as remarkable that Mr. Sen .should write thus concerning 
himself ; but I cannot see that I did wrong in taking his words in 
their plain sense. I conclude that by these “ dozen or two of 
nieists ” he meant to indicate the twiaity-two missionary workers 
w’hose fidelity to himself is elsewhere mentioned by Mr. ^lozumdar. 
Of course we know that Mr. Sen ha.s many more than twenty-two 
hearers and admirers ; I never doubted that he can draw large 
audiences by his eloquence and genius. But the point at issue is, 
how many of these are really entitled to the name of lirahmos ? 
And when the J/iVrer laments that hi.s di.sciples “are as nothing 
amid the overwhelming numbers of our opponents,” and he himself 
asserts that “ only a dozen or two of Theists " treat him with 
special feelings of respect and loyalty,” why should we do\d)t a 
statement so susserted and .so confirmed ? And liow* can we possibl}' 
tmnslate it into the “ aliiio.st immeasurable sympathy” and 
‘‘miccess” which is finally claimed for the movement by Mr. 
Moasumdar ? 

Here I close my nqilv to Mr. Mozumdur's indictment of my 
Year-Book of 1880. In tlie few instances in w^hieh he luis pointed 
out real blemishes, I have freely a{)ologizc*d for the same ; but I 
think I have shown that in the vast majority of cases, his accusations 
are wholly unfounded. It has been a (minlul task to write such a 
criticism as the foregoing, upon a former f€»llow*w*orker and friend ; 
but there was no honourable alternative before mo, and I hope lie 
will not take reply us iiiimical. I have not the slightest wish to 
injure cither him or Mr. Sen, and I would gladly have passed iu 
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silence over all the eccentricities of their movement. But as an 
historian of the Brahmo Somaj, I cannot i^ore its heresies, and am 
bound to represent the facts, to the best offmy knowledge. And I 
maintain that Mr. Mozumdar has brought forward nothing in his 
long indictment which can be substantiated in disproof of my 
original thesis — That Mr. Sen^s teaching has ceased to be Brahmic ; 
that the great majority of Brahmos have ceased to accept it; and 
that such a ttvofold fact is final. 


II. Eclectic Idealism. 

1 . The Theistic Quarterly lievieiv. Edited by P. C. M. Nos. 1 
to 7. March, 1879 to January, 1881. — Calcutta. 

2. Will the Brahmo Somaj Last ? A Lecture, delivered by 
Babu ,Protap Chuiuler Mozumdar, at the 50th Anniversary of the 
Brahmo Somaj, in the Brahma Mandir, January, 1880. — Calcutta: 
Indian Mirror Press, 1880. 

3. Hinduism in the Brahmo Somaj. A Lecture, delivered by 
Babu P. C\ Mozumdar, of the B. S. of India. November, 1880. — 
Bombay : 196, Girgaum. 

4. The Theistic Review and Interpreter. A Monthly Journal. 
Nos. 1 to 7. June to December, 1881. — Simla. 

It would not bo fair, either to Mr. Mozumdar or to the New 
Dispensation, to dismiss his advocacy thereof at this point. I will 
therefore notice bricHy what he lias written on the subject else- 
where than in the Mirror. 

The above is, I believe, a complete list of his separately- 
])ublished M ritiiigs since the Schism of 1878. A large proportion of 
their contents is taken up with defences of Mr. SenN various ideas 
and proceedings, sketclies of his character and history, &e. But 
although Mr. Mozumdiir follows most devotedly in the track of his 
leader, and endeavoui*s to show sulficient cause for every winding of 
the path, it is not difficult t<i perceive that his indiridual conceptions 
of the New Dispeiivsntion are not mere copies of Mr. Sen's, but that 
he cherishes an ideal of his own, and one of a far higher tyjfo. The 
fullest expoHitioii of this which his writings contain is given in the 
following article, which I reproduce in full, from the Theistic 
Quarterly Review for January, 1881. It is long and somewhat 
diffuse, but it is worth perusal m a very noble utterance of one 
peculiar type of Indian Theism. 
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The PinusE <*New Dispensation** Intekpheted. 

In all countries and among all nations, wherever there is civilization, and 
among whom religion has any life, thei'e is at present a decided effort after 
some broader and more froo religious culture. If want and effort moan a 
change, such change cannot be far dishint. ConWetions hiivo enlarged and 
become liberated, ancient orthodoxies have been unhinged, theologies up- 
rooted, defiances to traditional authority have boon pronounced in the most 
unmistokable manner. New and gimt aspirfitions have been awakened for a 
deeper union between the spirit of man and God, for a d(‘cper insight into the 
nature, attributes and relations of the two. The scientific afiinities between 
man and the universe, between reason and faith, the moral relations of opinion 
and conduct, of private judgment and ecclesiastical authority, the unfitncs.s of 
ideas and social an*angenionts, the growing taste and education of communities, 
have given rise to questions wlioso importance cannot be oven*ate<l, but whoso 
solution is as far off as ever. There is an upheaving spirituality at the bottom 
of loose social organizations, which does not findadiv|uate outlet through tho 
constituted channels of juiblic opinion: there is a mighty craving for liberty 
w-hich spends itself in impetuous and incessfint protests against tho old 
and established orders of intellectual, moral, and religioiis restraint. Tho 
revolutionary literature of the last quarter of a conturv uudisguisc‘dly attempts 
the overthrow of all trust and sanctity, and th(5 establishment of a minillt's.s, 
soulless materialism that will leave man nothing higher than his animal 
nature. On the other hand, the desperate struggles of rtdigious men b) revive 
the age of unreasoning faith and exploded sitperstitions, ]U‘omi8e to make reli- 
pou the most retnjgnidc and donior;iliziug pui*suit of tho present century. 
There is notliing certain, in^thing stahlo, rui tru(‘ ]>rogress in anything, no real 
advance in thought, belief, or pnictice. irnq)ieslionablv something is wanteil 
to set these angry conflicts at rest, or if rest is not pos.sihIe, to indicate thtt 
way in which tempest- toss<*d liumanity may proeeea in some hope of a har- 
l>our. Some reconciliation is inevitable, even if that h(* hut vt ry incomplete at 
present. Some revival of the old order, hut much highiv rea.sonings of agree- 
Tuent and consistency between convi<‘tiims and aspirations on the one hand ; 
ctixhIs, institutions, and scitmtific sysbins on th<? other, is indispensable. 
Horne rc\*ival of the* old relations between theology and phih>sophy, Intwceii 
ethics and sjiirituality, between wK’ial, Ht*C’uIar, and eeelesiastical organizations, 
l>etween faith, liberty, authority, s< icmc, iK’twccn j»rophets and profi'ssors, i.s 
indispensable. 

Significantly enough, every important religion points to such a revival 
at no distant time. Tho fJhristian (.*hurch<*s <'annot for ov*er n^main so disu- 
nited and dissimilar in tendency and aim as at present. A general influx of 
light and life must bring them togGhor some day. swallow their minor dilfcr- 
cnces, and unite them into a wider, all-embmeing power that will really avail 
to ininxluce a higher and holier civiliiwitioa into the world than is yet found, 
llims is such profound vitality in < hristianity still left, that it cannot but 
combine the w'aiTing elements that act in opjamition under its gi neral immt> 
and influence, and whatever form the combination may take, and wheneve r 
it may hapirfm, it will surely bc' t haracterizcfl bv a broa^ler hufiianity, a more 
catboiic church-organization, a more refin»Hl splriluality, a jmniT and diviner 
reason, a higher and more catholic niomlity, and a d(*e|H»r and more genuine 
faith than are yet inanffestcHl by Christians. Ifinditism almost as plainly 
indimtes an appr^>m*hing revival, in which the varies! developments of Aryan 
spirituality in India, so laddoin gathoitKl in a hirge-hotirtixl synthesis, and 
united into a general system, will pres<*nt a tytJO of religion suited to the 
growing education and national instincts of the people, and calculated to 
romovo the idolatry and errors of which tho land is full. Tli© constantly 
tncFoastng attention that is bring paid to Buddhism in Ktiroiie and thiscoimtry, 
aud the inemring admimtion with which tho auldime morality ond tiiarvollous 
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humanity of Sakya ]^Iani are regarded by unprejudiced men and influential 
reformers, also point to a sure revival of Budcihistic principles and practices, 
if not Buddhistic faith at no distant day. Even Mahomedanism promises a 
reform and revival. The estimates of life and character of the Arabian prophet 
have begun to be modified considerably by enlightened Mahomedan scholars 
and the impartial outside public. The principles of orthodox Mahomedanism 
will be surely recast as greater light of knowledge and humanity is thrown on 
them by research and meditation, and the great spirit of the age which no reli- 
gious community can avoid. We may expect to look for revived and refined 
Mahomedanism, if only the leaders of the world’s thought and piety will be 
more just, and take a more cordial interest in the Hklahomedan races of the 
world. 

Kor are such indications of re\’ival confined to religion only. We 
fervently Ixdieve that after the pendulum of sceptical and materialistic thought 
has swung to its utmost stretch of license, a reaction is sure to set in. Such 
reactions luive been anything but unknown in the history of knowledge and 
thought. The present age will foim no excejdion to other ages, and the laws 
of human progress must obey their unvarying order. After the rights of the 
physical world have l>een upheld and vindiciited, the laws of the spirit shall 
assert theinscdves, and the cy< h‘S of the advancement of truth must once more 
bring in the age of spiritual reality and revival. And such a change, intro- 
duced not through bigots and secbiries, but through the agency of the 
pioneers of knowdedge and philosophy, shall conquer doubt and unbelief. 
Science shall subdue science, ami philosophy shall subdue philosophy. The 
w'orld is not unfamiliar with the sight of devout and reverent philosophers, 
who by higher methods of observation, intellect, and research, have dispelled 
the theories of the uufaithfulapostlesof false knowledge, men that in trying to be 
faithful to one departmentof creation, have been almost deliberately blind to what 
is deeiHist in human nature. Yes, science and philosophy are as much destined 
to revival and refoniiution, as any system of religion. And such a revival 
when it comes will only add tenfold to the force and importance of other 
revivals wher<K)f faint indic^itions are found on every side. The sum of these 
revivals will constitute a nobler and more glorious age of progress than has 
yet been observed. 'I'his will bo a new dispensation indeed, a veritable 
kingdom of Heaven. But what power of human intellect and organization, 
what breadth of human excellence and philanthropy, whoso genius, and what 
combination can anticipates and work out such an(*i>och of glory P What man, 
w'hat community, nay, even what nation can by thinking and human energy 
bring the universal exulUition of the soul, mind, and conscienco ? It is only 
the eternal and infinite purposes of an all- wise I’rovidciico, it is only the miraole- 
w’orking arm of the Almighty that can produce such marvels. The Brahmo 
Somaj of India, in fervent and absolute faith iu that Providence has hitherto 
laboured, and in f\ill remembmneo of its mission and responsibilities, devoutly 
believes that it stood before tlu? throne of Everlasting Truth, and received its 
share of that grand dispeus^ition which shall in due time bring the reconcilia- 
tion and revival of all disiK'nsations of truth, in every department of human 
thought and faith, whenever and wherever given, and thus usher in the 
Kingdom of Ileaven. 

The religion of the Bralimo Somaj is called a difpensationy because the 
Brahmos have not made their religion, it was dispeflsed to them by One who at 
once can understand human wants, and satisfy them from the fulness of His 
mercy and truth. The religion of the Bi^luiios luis been I’eve^ed to them, 
has boon given to them us heeling medicines are given to the sick and dyin^, 
as needful and saving alms are given to the poor and to the famished. It is 
dispensed out of the free bounties of Hetiven, according to the sufl^iiM and 
sorrows of the land where we live. It is dispensed according to the needs and 
tendencies of the age in which our lots are cast. It is dispensed to oa not 
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through our intellect, not through our deliberation, not through our strength 
or motive or feeling, but in spite of all these things by God alone. It 
is given to the Brnhino Somaj at the mrest seasons of devotional activity 
and spiritual depth, as a divine response to our heart-felt pray era amidst 
the utmost crises of danger, want, tind unpopularity. It is a dispensa- 
tion because the religion of the Bnihnio Somaj is a revelation and 
not a theology. At different times different religions have arisen to in- 
fluence th(^ destinies of mankind. These sprang from small lieginnings, 
and did not ci*eato many expeohitions at tlieir rise, but Providence brought 
out mighty results from the dee]) })rinci])les which they involved. The 
Brahmo Somaj is such an institution. P<‘w, who are outside, know the depth 
and strength of faith which the Brahmo Somaj has in its own mission. Tt is 
impossible for the great religious public of the world to triflo with it, and 
hostile critics, who may bo numbered by hundreds, and whose ability and 
infiuence arc not of a mean order, (‘annot tlisposi' of it so easily as they wish. 
We who in some .sense represent the Brahmo Somaj, ijfinnot wiy that our 
history and our operations have been y(»t very maguifioent, and that our Imiders, 
missionanes, and adherents aiv men of the very higlu‘st order ; but we can aaiy 
that in our history, from the very h<\ginning, the hand of a special Providence 
has been clearly manifest, that our principles and our operations have inllmmced 
the countr)’ in which we live, and have eliedted great response in other lands 
.also, and that our leadt'rs amt missionaries have Hj)« <dal and singular ajvtitude 
for the work they have undeidaken. Nay, more. We have not now a* doubt 
in our minds that the religion of the Brahmo Somaj will Im^ the religion of 
India, yea of the whole world, and tliat those who really can* t\)r God, foi* 
piety, for purity, for human brotherhood, for salivation, and for eternal life, 
will have, in one way or another, under om? name or another, to accept the 
faith and the sjdnt that a merciful Gotl is j)erj»etually jMninng intt» th<? 
constitution of our C’hnrch. Far be it from us to boast or speak in self-lttuda- 
tion. Wo simply express the fulness of our faith. If wo had lH‘en the authora 
of our own religion, if our Church had be<‘n the result (»f the wisdom ami 
deliberations of m«m, the achievement of the cU vcre.st and th«* Iwst in the land, 
wo vrould havt* felt som<* fear ami scniplt* about its ilestiny, alM)ut its future 
intliience in the world ; but the ground on w hich wo base our trust and hope is 
very different. Our Church, humble as it is, has been foundctl and organized, 
maintained and kept alive by the living and et<*rnal providence of Go«l. We 
deaerve no credit for its existence, for its sm eess, for it.s intlucnce, for the 
sympathy and honour with which it is treiitcd by some of Ibt* gx*i^fit(^t and 
l»est in all lands. Neither do we di scrve any discredit for the singnlaritii s, 
aceidemts, and dangers that have lH*faIlen tht* JSomaj at times. It is the doing 
of Him who at all times has done marvellous things Uj draw men’s hearts to 
Himself or His truth. We have seen His hand too often, and w*e have 
nert-eivfsl His strong purposes too clearly not to teir witness to the great cause 
Ho has committed to our care. 'Fhe religion of the Brahmo Somaj, though 
not yet complete, nay though yet at its very cominencemcnt, is a divine 
dispensation of truth, in the same sense as othiT grr^at religions of tho w^orld 
have been. And it will be our endeavour to iH;int out in a series of papers, 
some of the principles which go to make the holy dispensation now Wing 
matured in the Brahmo Somaj, about the ultimato destiny of which w’o cannot 
entertain a shadow of doubt. VVe dfdibf?nitely and after long thought announce 
it as a Dispensation, as tho New Disj^nsation, sent in fitness of the time to 
regenerate India, and along with Inrlia the whole world. Wo don’t hesitate 
to do this, because we feel jxjrfectly secure we are det^laring the will and the 
purpose of the Almighty. Nor is it our faith, however strong and clear it be, 
that is our only guarantee for making this dficlumtion. Wo are prepared to 
give reasons for our faith. It is not time because m in it ; out because 
ft If trmf therefore do we believe in it. We believe in it, becaose it removes 
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our sinS| wants, sufEerin^s it has reconciled us to all other reli^ous 

dispensations ; because it is reviving in our church the primitive virtues of 
genuine faith and devdtion ; because science, philosophy, activity in the good 
of the world, are combined in it with personal sanctity, private self-sacrifice, 
and pious jojr. If the declaration cannot recommend itself to the good and 
faithful by its own principles, and on its own merits, lot it not be accepted. 
But if the New Dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj can show foundations that 
are independent of the mere faith and enthusiasm of its present adherents, let 
men pause and examine it, and if the Indwelling Spirit in these things 
influence their wills and understandings, let them accept and admit the divine 
claims of the simple Theism which it prockims. As for ourselves, we only 
trust and pray that wo may bo enabled to set forth our experiences anil 
convictions with adequate humility and firmness, that we may conceal nothing, 
exaggerate nothing, and vrithout fear and presumption give such a plain, 
honest statement as the great interests of divine truth demand from us. 
Faithful witnesses of the truth, honest believei's in divine dealings, our simple 
duty is to tiy to interpret to the world such experiences and revektions as have 
been given to us regarding the religion of the Brahmo Somaj, the future 
religion of India, and of the world. So help us God. 

A groat deal of dissatisfaction is felt at the use of the phrase New 
Dispensation. Why the religion of the Brahmo Somaj should be called a 
Dispensation w'o have seen, but w^hy should it be qualified as New ? Brahmos 
have bben often heard to say that "tlieir faith has come down from a remote 
antiquity. Its great recommendation is that it is not new. It is the most 
precious and ancient bequest made T»y uncounted generations to an age of 
unreason and unspirituality. To call it new is to take away from the religion 
of the Brahmo Somaj its chief and most popular virtue. If it is new, who has 
created it, when w^as it cri'ut^Hl, whom does it include, whom does it reject ? 
Why should the phrase Now Dispensation be adopted when it is so misunder- 
stood and flk) mystifying ‘r (Questions such as these, and many more, rise in the 
minds of not a few who on the whole are not disinclined to do justice to the 
Icadei-s of the Biahmo Somaj of India. But such doubts, if not speedily 
removed, are likely to harden into real hostility to the present progress and 
future destiny of the great movement, and lock the source of SNunpathies 
without which Brahpios cannot k' bound into a growing brotherhood. 

The religion of the Brahmo Somaj is called newy not because the truths 
which it embodies are new creations, and had never b^n before. Every truth 
is ancient, uncroate, and existed before Abraham w'as. At various times, and 
by various prophets has Eternal Truth sent glimpses of His nature and 
purposes to the world, and the great dispensations of I'cligion bear testimony 
in the revektions of overksting I'culities vouchsafed through them. Yet these 
realities have been always pix'sonted in new light, and new spirit. The bear- 
ings and relations of every great truth are incalcukblo ana endless. They 
(^n be applied to infinite N'aricties of human condition and consciousness. 
They are over old and ever now. Ever old in reference to the past, ever new 
in their application to the prc'sent and etoiual future. Man's faith breathed 
upon by tne Holy Spirit flashes out wdth a new light and ^irit amidst which 
the most ancient I'oalities are revealed in meaning and relation hitherto 
unknown. Depths of life, spheres of activity and aspiration are discovered 
that <^n out new careers, and new epochs of progress. Now vitality shoots 
out ox the old eternal foundations of religion. And though the most ancient 
of all things, truth is bom, revealed and recognized anew. No other word, 
except the word new, con be used to express it. It is the law of developm^t 
applied to spiritual things. Buddhism was but the development and revival 
of Hindu spirituality in a now spirit of ethical purity. Chmtianity was the 
development and revival of the highest form of Hebrew Theism, in a new and 
hitherto unknown spirit of lovo and faith. Mahomedan iwn was a further 
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development in an Arab and Ishmaolite t^rpo of the religion of Abraham, in an 
uncompromising spirit of monotheistic strictness new and unknown before. It 
would DO exceedingly difficult to point out what was new in those religions 
when they were preached, yet they were most undeniably new dispensji- 
tions” in their origin and career. Similarly the Divine Spirit, ancient and 
eternal, He who is the Spirit of the ago, the Ix>rd of humanity, acting upon 
all the great religions of the world, upon all human needs, instincts, and 
aspirations, evolves an order of faith wliit'h breathes a liew spirit into over}"- 
thmg. And this faith is the Theism of the Brahmo Somaj, It brings before 
US now views of Clod’s nature and attributes ; new views of the soul’s relatMuj 
to Him ; new aspirations in the mituro of man ; new reconciliations of rebgCu.s 
difficulties, and of the scriptures and prophets of all nations. These dift’^it 
principles we shall explain in subsequent paijei*s. 

Since Mr. Mozumdar’s fine essay on “ The Hindu and 
European,’^ from which I gave long extracts in my Year-Book 
1877, he has written nothing which disj^lays so comprehensive ; 
ideal as the above. It presents a striking contrast to the Aimive| 
sarj^ Address We Apo.stles of the New Dispensation”) which Mr 
Sen delivered in the same montli, in which he ignored llrahmoisij 
from beginning to end, both in name and in fact. Mr. Jlo/.umdaJ 
on the contrary, prcachcvs lhahmoism both avowedly and actuall| 
and merely uses the tenn New Dispensation ” to denote what 
regards as the highest phase whitdi Brahmoism has yet attainej 
The question now arises, — How does he bring his lofty ideal iiu 
conformity with Mr. Sen’s new system ? Is there really any coil 
mon ground between them, and if so, in what docs it consist ? | 

' The kernel of Mr. Moztimdar’s theme is this : — ^'fhat every impor- 
tant religion points to a spiritual revival at no distant time : that science 
and philosophy are no less destined to spiritual di^velopment, and to 
a renewed harmony with faith ; that the sum of all these revivals 
will constitute “ a new disj>cnsatioii indeed,” and that the Brahmo 
Somaj ha.s “received its share of that grand disnensation which 
shall in due time bring the reconciliation (iiid revival of all dispensa- 
tions of truth, in every department of human thought and faith, 
whenever and wherever given, and thus usher in the Kingdom of 
Hearen.^* 

Now it may readily l>c granted that in everv’ nation and com- 
munity, the nobler minds are struggling towards purer light and 
fuller truth, and that one remarkable feature of this striving is on 
increased perception that all truths arc correlated to each other, so 
that with fuller knowledge, countless hostilities of creed melt awaj% 
and we may reasonably hojie that large reconciliations will 
eventually take place between communities now in rival opposition. 
It may ftirdier admitted that one step in this direction can be 
tracea in the attempts made by such reformers as Pandit Dyanand 
Saraswati among the Hindus, or Syed Ahmed Khan among the 
Mahometans, to purify faith or improve life by efforts from mihin 
their respective communities* Suen efforts prepare the way, and 
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bear hopeful testimony to the moral \'itality which those corn- 
munities still retain. But the range of such reforms is inevitably 
limited by sectarian boundaries. The neo-Hindu is still a Hindu ; 
the neo-Mahometan is still a Mahometan. And if we concede to 
“ every important religion ” its claim to a separate eternal existence 
as such^ the desired “ reconciliation and revival of all dispensations ’’ 
is impossible, as they must all, however jmrified, remain essentially 
different to the end of time. If, on the other hand, we concede to 
the elect souls in each religion the right to eliminate from it all that 
will not stand the tests of advancing culture and higher light, the 
merely historical or traditional boundaries will, doubtless, gradually 
dissolve, and leave the truths in each faith open to harmonious 
combination with the truths in all other faiths. But however valu- 
able such a harmonious combination of the sifted and tested faiths 
of mankind would be, we cannot fail to perceive that such a 
synthesis must necessarily be made from a central vantage-ground 
not hitherto recognized by any of the faiths which it surveys. Now 
what is that central ground to be ? Three answers are possible. 

(1) It may be the ground of the simple Theism of the Bralimo 
Somaj, as understood by all the Brahmos except Mr. Sen’s present 
disciples. 

(2) It may be the ground of a free, comprehensive, and spiritual 
Christianity, which asks no artificial support from infallible Scrip- 
tures or sacerdotal systems, but recognizes the Light which 
lighteth every man” as the Redeemer once seen in human form, 
and yearns to see that Light till all hearts with its own beatitude, 
and teach us all to be true “ children of the Highest.” Such is my 
own faith ; and I regard the Theism of the Brahino Somaj as not 
only covering a very large part of such a Cliristianitv as an actual 
matter of fact, but as really based on the same foundation, though 
undoubtedly ditfering in some important features of its super- 
structure. 

(3) lliirdly, there is the ground adopted by Mr. Sen. From 
some of his utterances, his readers are led to suppose that he, too, 
regards Christ as a universal fountain of spiritual life. In fact, the 
Anniversarj* Address of 1880 is full of expressions to that effect, 
and many similar jxissages might be quoted from Mr. Sen’s journals. 
And I have been abundantly blamed in those jounials for my suppo^ 
inconsistency as a Christian, in co-operating with the non-Christian 
Theists of the Sddharan B.S, rather than with the Christ-praising 
devot^ of the B.S. of India. This is the right time and the right 
place in which to say that it is, in a great measure, because I am a 
Christian that I so seriously disapprove of Mr. ^n’s tone about 
(^ristinnity. If he really believed all that he sajTS of Clmst, he 
might, doubtless, still iiiaintaiu that there is no Chxistiani sect 
with wfaioh he can identify himself,— but he could not say to his 
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disciples — take care that you do not accept Chrisiianityy It is an 
unworthy quibble to identify that name exclusively with other men’s 
unacceptable theories about Christ, and to leave one’s own allegiance 
to him without a name. No man who really desired to be Christ’s, 
— ^l>elieving him to be the imiqxie Master whom Mr. Sen’s praises 
imply, — w'ould hesitate for one moment to accept the name with 
joy, and do his best to vindicate its highest possible sense as the true 
meaning of the tenn. 

But this is not the worst. It sounds incredible, but it is an 
indubitable fact, that Mr. Sen’s new Gospel treats all reltywns as 
equally true. Note the italicized passages in the following extracts. 

{Sunday Min'oVy Oct. 3, 1S81.) — What is the J^cleetidsm of the Xew Dispm^ 
sation. — * * Our position is not that there aro truths in all religions, but 

that ali (he established reVujions of the world are true, 'rhero is a great deal of 
difference between the two assei-tions. ♦ The Now Dispensfition is the 
largest induction hithci'to made in the world of spirit. It admits that 
Hinduism is true^ Christianity is trne^ and so on^ and fifun these it <Jomert to the 
grand generalization that all of them are equally true^ and that as all truth 
harmonizes with all truth, they liarmonize with each otlier. 

Thus “ the wonderful solvent which fuses all dispensations into 
a new chemical compound,” proves to be only a mere aggregation 
of heterogeneou.s notions, all equally true and e(|ually divine, — a 
theorj* which Mr Sen has certtiinly done his utmost to cany out 
during the last year, in the various ceremonies boiTowed from 
different religions, of which I have reported at some length. Now 
what I ask of Mr Mozumdar is this: — ('an he with any consistemy 
identify his ideal vision of the group of pnritied and regenerated 
faiths which arc to lead mankind into an altogether nobler sphere 
of religious, ethical, and intellectual existence, — with tliis system 
which would preserve and amalgamate all the unsifted orthodoxies 
of the past, and |)aralyze spiritual life xvith its deadening sentcuco — 
All the established reliyiom of the world are true^^ ? (’an he 
really blind himself to the fact tluit these two concejuions are 
essentially op|K)sed to each other ? 

It is difficult to say. He has undoubtedly sounded the note of 
warning, more than once, against Mr Hen's Ilinduiziiig tendencies. 
•See, in the extracts fi*om his enmy on Tlie Hindu and the 
12uro|)ean,” given in my Year-Book for 1877, the passage, pp. 3!). 
40, “ We arc warned, and mth gocKl reason too,” ^c. And even so 
late as July, 1879, he wrote in the T, Q, Review (No. 2, pp, 178,59; 
of Mr Sen as follows : 

His movement it is not easy to dcdtic. That it has suffered groat modih- 
cation of late years wo have no doubt. It Ims made a much nearer approach to 
national Hinduism than it had ever done. It is continually borrowing the 
forms and spirit of orthodoxy. And in this w'O must say there seems to us a 
source of danger. It is a perilous thing to dally with Hinduism, which 
has many times overwhelmed great systems of religious reform. On the other 
handy it is also true that without a discreet conformity to national institutions 
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and usages, which Imve in them the aroma, hut not any of the actual evils of 
the ancient faith, without adapting new ideas to the genius of the race, no 
growth or progress in religious reform appears to he possible. And from this 
l>oint of view, the re-adoption of the spirit of orthodoxy is an advantage. The 
singular feature of Keshub’s orthodoxy is that it applies to Hinduism and 
Christianity alike* And if the movement of Keshub Chunder Sen is becoming 
more Hinduized, it is also becoming more Christianized. Christ’s life and 
character are steadily growing to be a ruling power in the Brahmo Somaj of 
India. Keshub Chunder Sen’s recent lectures have alarmed some of his 
friends and followers by their remarkable partiality for Christian teaching and 
doctrine, as to the drift and destiny of the church which ho leads. We cannot 
say wo have much fear in this direction. On the contrary, we think if love 
and loyalty to Christ increast? and become more general among the Brahmos, 
it will serve as an effective check and counterpoise to the influences by which 
the Brahmo 8omaj may, if not very carefully protected, gravitate towards 
absorption into Hindu society. Let us take warning of our danger in time, 
and ward it off in the best way we can. 

But ill his lectures in 1880, entitled, “ Will the Brahmo Somaj 
last?” and“ Hinduism in the Brahmo Somaj,” he speaks as if over- 
awed by the national faith of his country to a dangerous extent. 
Space forbids much quotation, but no reader of these lectures can 
fail to perceive the tone to which I allude, The most salient 
example of it is a striking passage in the former lecture, in which, 
after pointing out that tlie two opposite dangers which threaten 
the Brahmo Church are “ Death by abvsorptiou ” on the one hand, 
and “ Death by isolation ” on the other, he briefly touches on the 
former danger, as exemplified in the triumph of Hinduism over so 
many reforming sects of old, and dwells strongly on the latter 
danger, as follows (pp. 1, 5.) : 

When a new and growing faith has to struggle for its existence against 
the organizcil forces of older and stronger systems of religion, it often happens 
that, though at first the fonner appears tnumphaut, yet in the long run it is 
driven to flie 'wall by th(» latter. Thi* hvinpatliics of large communities of men 
arc eminently consevvalivc. And any attempts at I'adical change of popular 
sentiment and pmciice niusjt sooner or laUu’ be n^pudiatod bv the slowly acting 
instincts of the population. And this isolation fnnn popular sympatny must 
end in the downfall or deport^itiou of the new ambitious reform. Contemplate 
on the history of Buddhism. . . Behold again the fate of the Albigenses. . . 
Isolated from the sympathies of Christendom, invaded by the Pope in every 
direction, they at last were doomed to a dnadful death, and their noble opera- 
tions were blotted out from the face of the history of European reform, and 
their example was held [up] as a dark warning to every reformer, who wanted 
to defy the mighty powers of jwpular sympsithy. The Albigenses, too, died 
the death of isolation. And if the Brahmo Somaj should be so unwise as to 
repeat the defiant attitude of the Buddhists and Albigenses, and if we dare to 
violate the national tendencies, syni[>athies and precedents of our groat country 
in any scheme of religious reform, let me warn you, gentlemen, their fate 
shall bo the fate of the Bmhmo Somaj. 

That a leading Brahmo of Mr Mozumdar’s reputotion should 
draw such a recreant moral from such a heroic story is melancholy 
indeed. No doubt there have been reforming Churches which have 
been utterly crushed out as separate Churches ; but their memory 
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is the sacred possession and the undying inspiration of all faithful 
reformers, and they still live in the thought, the faith, and the life 
of their more fortunate successors. Better, far better, that every 
Brahmo should share the fate of the Albigenscs at once, than tliat 
the Thcistic Chiu’ch of India should stoop to save its life by a 
discreet conformity to the national tendencies, sympathies, and 
precedents of the country. For what purpose does the Brahmo 
Somaj exist, but to supplement and rectify those national tendencies 
and sympathies with the truth, the faith, and the life which they as 
yet lack, and to introduce higher ‘‘ precedents ** for action than 
those derived from any antitpiated custom ? 

After reading these lectures, one is less surprised at the efforts 
to interpret favourably the novel ceremonies and doctrines of the 
New Dispensation, which form an important feature of Mr 
Mozumdar's latest magazine, the Thetstic lleview and Interpreter. 
One of these interpretjitions must be given, as no English reader 
would have believed it possible without ocular proof. 

( TheisticBevkwand Inttrpre(fr,^i^r July, l8Kl,p. l5.)---Thcreoent lloin 
ceromony performed by the? minister and of the Hrtihmo %Soma j 

[of India], represents only the ide.'i of burninj^ the j^assionH in Ihe 

Duniilc of dry hard sticks represonied tlio hists of the llosh tied to the hi ait by 
a knot which cannot Ik* kmscnetl, <*a<*h passion strcngthciiinj^thc neighbouring 
ones, and all of them together fonning a mass of impenetrabb* ob8tru( ti«m to 
piety and holiness able to resist strong and repented attempts to break through. 
Nothing but fire can destroy such a heap of tough unbreakable I hat 

tire is the tire of holy >vill kindled and br(*athed upon by the Spirit of the 
eternal lire of holiness. Thr u iffti (iufi ctnrifiid hatter that aid the ttamr arc aae 
pratfen and aspirations], the great aid «>f a pure human will. Bevotion an<l 
pmver are so tender, so soft, and nnetaons, and yet so einimaitly suited tt^kindht 
the’holy flame of the devobf^’s will t<» eompier the piMiorivS, ihni trr ft ma/h^ 
thei/ be likened to the fiarjrant melted butter that U'as poured npon the burnt ne/ 
mass of passions in the [jronss of destnietion by tht* eombined action of 
the human will kindled and supplied with po\vt-r by the inspinition and 
power of God. 

Such arc the depths of Imthos to which Mr Mozumdar can 
descend in the attempt to rcconcih* the lofty idealism which is 
natural to himself with the grotesque capriei*s which he tries to 
admire in Mr Sen. Is it too lute to entreat him to <lrop this 
thankless task, reconsider the whole situation, and resolve to face 
the facts boldly? Ilis Brahmoism is of u kiml peculiar to himself, 
some features being held in common with Mr. Sen, and some others 
in common with ‘‘Kirshub’s opponent.s.’' With the latter party he 
cannot co-o|w*nitc ; yet in cnimping himself to the mmdd of the 
former, hi« gifts aiul aspirations are wasted. But there? is ample 
room for individual Brahmic work, indejiendently <)f party ties : 
and the last No. of Mr. MozumdAr’s Iltvtew contains some brief 
notes of hiH recent missionary tour among the Native States, which 
inspire the hope that he may take up that field for the propagation 
of a simple and healthful ty|)e of Xheism, which cannot but a 
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great advance upon the current Hindu beliefs. “ In the Native 
States,” he says, “ they care nothing about the conflicts and con- 
tentions that exercise manyTheists of longer standing. They want 
that the truth should be laid before them clearly, \-ividly, and in a 
national garb. They want to find spirituality and purity of charac- 
ter, soundness and authority in teaching. And whenever they dis- 
cover these, not only do they express unfeigned satisfaction, but also 
their readiness to accept the principlc.s placed before them. The 
scores of young men whom I ssiw in these Native States seem only 
to wait for a leader. Orthodox Hindu society cannot furnish them 
with such a leader. It is the Brahmo Somaj only to which they 
look up with hope and confidence. Their silent appeal seems still 
to ring in my heart. And on their behalf I call upon the whole 
Theistic public to make such arrangements as may satisfy the 
demands made from every part of the country that the hunger and 
thirst of the soul may be removed.” 

I cannot but indulge the hope that in such a noble work as 
this, Mr. Mo/.umdar may vet find a career which shall give full 
scope to all his highest impulses, imtrammelled by the supposed 
necessities of i>arty compromise, and free from the irritations of 
party conflict. Whether he will ever outgrow the antagonisms and 
prejudices which have so often made him unjust to other workers 
who love the Brahmo Somaj quite as M'armly sis himself, none can 
tell. But in any ca.se, such a work as that hinted above, though 
wholly separate from theirs externally, woidd combine therewith 
in the ultimate result for tlic good of their common Church. And 
to no friend of the Brahmo Somaj would such a result give greater 
pleasure tlian to the unwilling antagonist who now closes this con- 
troversy, hoping never to be obliged to take it up again. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 

I. List op the Buahho Somajes in 1881. 

The Soma j 08 here onumonited may all 1)0 reckoned as branches, large or 
small, of the Thoistic Church of India ; but in some <jjises, the title of 
JPrdrthand (Pmyer), or Upamnd (Worship), t>r Jihakti (Faith), has been 
preferred to that of Bnihmo, as designating the local Somaj. These various 
appellations have been 8ele<*ted for w'asons whicli an^ by no means tho same in 
every case, but which seldom imply any material ditferonce in matt<*rs of faith. 

Those Somaje.s which possess a meet ing-lio use or ^laxidir of their o^ai arc 
marked by a •. 


BENGAL. 

Pafo of 

No. Name of Somaj. Found itioii.i 
1. ^Calcutta. Adi Bnihmo | 

Somaj , . 18*10 j 


2^ 

« 

» 

Biuhrao SoiiKij 
of India. . . . 

IftGO 

3. 

a 

?» 

Sadhrintii B. S. 

1878 

4. 

ft 

Chunapuker . . 

1S69 

5. 


ColuUda 

I860 

6. 

ft 

Khidirpur Prar* 
thaiia Somaj 

187G 

t . 


Slink ari tola r.S. 

1867 

8. 

* f 

Shambazar . . 

1863 

9. 

ft 

Simlk 

IS71 

10. 


SinduriaiMiti .. 

1863 

11. 

Arrfih . 

Taltala 

1873 

12. 


1878 

13. 

Bali . . . 


1881 

14. 

Bankipur 

lSti6 

lo. 

Bunsbitriii 

1881 


16. •IJiigh&chni 1868 

17. Barji Bchm 1881 

18. •BarAhanagar IH<51 


19. Bkrliset 1870 [ 

20. ♦Bfiripur 1871 

21. *Bari»4l, I 1861 ‘ 

22. „ 2, Brahmiea *Somaj 1S77 

23. ♦BehMfi 1858 

24. B^jrhampur ' 1861 

25. •Bhfigalpnr 1862 

26. •Bhowanipur, 1 1852 

27. „ 2, Hwburlxin B. B. . . 1878 

28. „ 3, Btudents* Pmyer 

Molding 1877 

29. *BoMli& (Rijshiihi) 1864 

30. ♦Bogm (Bagura), I .... 1860 

31. „ 2, Family B.H 1876 

32. •Boluhliti 1857 

33. *Br^hfnanb&ria 1865 

34. ^Burdwan 1860 

35. ^ChandiTmagar 1860 

36. Chongtttia 1880 

37. *iMmuTk 1864 

38. •Chittftgong 1855 


Date of 


No. Name of Somaj. Foundatio 

39. Chuudangk 1881 

40. *Dacea, 1 Kast Bengal B.S. 1816 

41. ,, 2, Branch of tho 

B. S. of India 1 880 

42. Hvintan 1880 

48. Darbhangi! 1872 

44. *I)5rjiling 1877 

45. Devigungo Prarthanii . 

Somaj 1881 

46. Lharmapur 1872 

47. Dinijpur 1868 

48. •Fandp\ir 1857 

49. -(iayri, I 1866 

56, 2, irp{isanfi Somaj 1881 

51. (thurni 1880 

52. tro.Mando 1880 

5.‘». (fuari 1879 

54. < h»rjib5z.'ir 1881 

55. ♦Harin.'ibhi 1867 

56. •Hazaribagh * • 1866 

57. 1 1 ugli Family Somaj 1869 

58. Jalpiiigmi (North Bengal 

B. S.) 1869 

59. •Jainiilpur (Behiir) .... 1867 

60. Jiuufilpur (East Bengal) 1881 

6 1 . angaibkH 1875 

62. Jhin{iidaha Upfisiink 

Siunaj 1876 

63. •Kakinifi 1869 

61. Kitlift 1877 

65. Kaligh5t 1881 

66. Kklimpfmg Upuaantt 

Somaj 1881 

67. •Kalna (Culnft) 1867 

68. ♦KhUtuni .... 1878 

60. Khumhislptir Juvenile 

B.S. 1875 

70. *Kiahoregunge 1866 

71. •Koniwgar 1863 

72. •Kriahnagnr 1844 

73. ♦Kuch Beh^r 1872 

74* ^Kumarkhlili 1849 

75. Kurigrkm * . » 1880 
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76. Kuahtiu * . . . 

77. Mahespur 

,, Kev4ved., 

78. Maheshtalk 

79. Majilpur 

80. M&idia 

81. Maid&ha 

, , licvived 

82. 

83. Matihto 

84. ♦Midnfiipur 

85. ♦Monghyr (Bchar 15. S.) 

80. Miidi51i 

87. ♦Mur8hid{ib5d 

, 88. Myriieusingh, 1 

89. 2, Branch B. S. 

90. * „ 8. 

91 . „ 4, Bi-anchof Xo.3 

92. *Xo5kh51i 

93. Pabna, 1 

94 . , , 2 , Student a’ Soma j 

05. P5rhamba 

96. Phirozpur 

07. * Pumiii Priirthan5 Soma j 

98. *lifimpur H5t 

99. *l{&nchi 

1 00. Kangpuv 

101. Ilayn5 

102. ♦Sai'dpur 

103. Santipur (lleTived) 

104. Scnhili 1 Virthan& Soiuaj 

105. Ser^mpur 

106. Shc'iliapur 

107. Siliiidaha 

108. ♦Siligiiri 

109. •Sir{ij gunge 

110. T&nguil 

111. Tille (in Manikgung<‘) 

112. 'IVixmi^ (Tipper a), 1. 

(CoxmnilKi) 

113. 2, Branch H.S.. 

A.s.*«am. 

114. Cachur, 1 

115. ♦ ,, 2. Silcharl\S. 

116. ♦Dhubri, I 

nea, „ 2 

117. Gowh&tti 

118. *Nowgong 

119. *Shillong 

120. Sibaggar ^Revived) .... 

121. ^Sylhet, I 

122. 2,l*t(irthan58oiuiij 

123. Tozpur, I 

124. ,, 2 (Central Asaiim 

Up£taan&Som(ij 

OntasA. 

1 25. B5llbM)re and Provincial 

B, S. combined. . , , « . 


1879 

1869 

1879 
1875 
1881 
1881 
1868 

1875 

1876 
1874 
1846 
1867 

1873 

1874 
1 8»>3 

1867 
1878 

1880 

1876 
ltSt37 
1881 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1874 

1868 
1861 

1877 

1878 
1881 
1878 
1860 
1874 
1867 

1870 
1874 
1881 
1877 


1854 

1879 


1865 

1880 

1875 

1881 

1870 
1870 
1874 
1880 
1861 
1881 

1871 

1878 


1879 


126. ^Cuttack, 1 1865 

127. ,, 2(UtkalB.S.) 1869 

AT. IF. ami CENTRAL FR0VINCE8. 

128. Aliahkbiid 1864 

U nited with the North- 

^ om India B. S 1872 

129. Agra (Revived) 1876 

130. BaudkPrkrthankSomaj 1877 

131. Brahinagrim (Mandi) 

Sat Somaj 1878 

132. Cawnpur 1865 

133. *Ghazipur 1872 

134. Lucknow (Oudh B. S.) 1867 

THE TANJAB. 

135. *L5horc (Panjkb B. S.) 1863 

United with the Cen- 
tral Pan jab B. S. . . 1881 

: 136. JMultkn 1875 

1 137. Kupar 1879 

! 138. Simla Hills, 1 1874 

! 139. ,, 2(Bari\B.S.) 1879 

ilr£t;T£i{y INDIA. 

140. *BombayPrarthan5 Somaj 1867 

141. ^Ahmedkbad P. S 1871 

j 142. Broach P. S 1876 

143. KairCi ( Branch of 
i Ahme<iabkd P. S.) . . 1876 

’ 114. Kklbiidcvi Brahino 

1 Somaj 1881 

! 145. ""Hyderabad Brahmo 


Somaj (Sindh) .... 1868 

146. XaiiadPrkrthanfii Somaj 1878 

147. Xavaserai P. S 1878 

148. j’andharpur P. S 1877 

149. Pctlad P, S 1878 

150. *Pun;i P. 8 1870 

151. Sujitn* Bhakti Somaj . . 1878 

152. Surat Pi*krthana Somaj 1878 

SOUTHERN INHIA. 


153. Madras (Southern India 

B. S.) 1864 

,, Revived 1879 

154. Bangalore, 1, Nagara 

Petta. . 1867 

1 55 . , » 2, Regimental 

B. S 1871 

156. ,, 3, Arula or 

Cottonpetta 1872 

157. ,, 4, Cantonment 

Brahmo P. S. 1879 

158. Coimbatore 1880 

159. Rkjkmimdry P. S* , . , . 1879 

160. Rhyapetta • , . 1881 

161. Salem 1887 

162. Rangoon (in British 

Burm&),.» 1880 


T 
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Brahmo Mannages in 1880-81. 


11. Brahmo Marriages 


FROM November, 1880, to December, 1881. 


No. and 
Regis- 
tration. 

Date. 

Place. 

Name. 

> 

1 Ape. 

I. . . 

Caste. 


119 

1880 

iBr&hma- 

iDe, Chandi Chamn 

29 

‘ Ben/E^ali 



Nov. 4 

irrfini 


Kfiotli 




1 

I 

Bai, Yamunfii 

22 

ilindiLS- 




I 



thfini 




1 

1 


Thkkur 


120 

1880 'Calcutta 

jsi-v, Bihari Lai 

22 

Vaidya 

Hoad Master, Kish- 


Nov. 8 

i 

! ; 

i 


oregnngo School. 

R. 


1 

ClIArDHUEl, 

i 

Sadffope 

Ex- student of tlie 




' Kisorimohini 



Adult Female 




i ; 

! ! 


School. 

121 

1880 

j Calcutta 

' S.^KKA R,8a.Mbhu8han 

1 28 i 

1 I 

1 Vaidva ; 

Native Doctor, 


Nov. 

f 

i . ^ 



Banki])ur. 

R. 

13 

} 

KAV, Hemaprabha 

1 10 

iKfivastha ; 

• 



1 

j 

fWidou) 

1 j 

! ■ 


122 

1880 

Calcutta 

' 

{Dan, Molumdra 

i 27 

Banik 



Dec. 


' Nath, B.A. 




R. 

20 


( iridokcer) 







Baneuji, Kuniiai 

10 

Brkhnian 





1 fU'ulowJ 


i 


123 

1881 ' 

Calcutta 

;MlKKlUl, itun 


Brithinan 

S . 0 f S V hm u Bi'asannr 


Feb. i 


Chandra t 

31 j 

I 

Mukerji, Land- 

R. 

14 I 


j ! 


j 

1 liolder. 




11 ALDA H, 8arva ! 

0‘» 

Ditto 

D. of Bisvanath Ray 




, Manpalu | 

*■“ ! 

1 

' of Lucknow. 




i rmdotv) j 

j 

. . . 1 

j 

i 

124 

1881 

S^mtipur 

!Mall(k, Frasanna ! 


Birali 

■a\ member of the 


Feb. 


* Kumar 


Brkhman 

i Brigh.'ichra Brah- 

R. 

26 





[ mo Family. 




IMallik, Girib^la 


Ditto 

D. of Naviua Chan- 




[ 



1 dra Mallik of Bk- 



i 

! 



ghkchrk. 

125 

1881 

1 

S^Upur I 

1 

'Chakravarti, 

2o 

Brkbman 

Horac?opathic Prac- 


Feb. 


i Kailks Chandra 



titioner, Sylhct. 

R. 

26 









Mallik, Hkjlakahmi 

14 

Pir{i]i 

D. of Prkn Nkth 






Brkhtnan 

Mallik, Municipal 







Overseer of Sknti- 







pur. 

126 

1881 

Sadyi^ptti- 

Rat, Haridka 

26 

iliili 

Teacher inOopklp'^*' 


March 

kamuiiii 



mmniiiiiiiH 

BfhooL 

R. 

12 

Rangpitr 

Boat, Bamamaji 

18 






{ Widow J 
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R 

Date. 

Place. 

Xame. 

Age. 

Caste, 

Condition or Parentage. 







127 

1881 

Calcutta 

Mitra, Krishna 

28 

Kayastha 

Teacher in the City 


July 


Kumar, B.A. 


School, Calcutta, 

R. 

29 





and member ot‘ the 
Executive Com- 
mittee^ of the Sa- 
dhfiran B. S. 




JiosE, Lilavati 


Ditto 

Fourth d. of Raj- 







narkin Bose, Pre* 
sldent of the Adi 
B. S. 

128 

1881 

Diiui-Dum 

Bosk, Mohini 

30 

Kayastha 

Younger brother of 


Aug. 

(24 Prr- 

:Mohan, M.l). 


Ananda Bose. 

R. 

6 

gunnahs) 

Bose, Suboma 

19 

Ditto 

Second d. of Bhaga- 

1 


Prabha 



van Chandra Bose, 
Deputy Magis- 
trate, Howrah. 



129 

1881 

Calcutta 

Kauayav, Kumar 
Gajendra 

24 

Sankoche 

Barrister - at - Law, 


Aug. 




and cousin to the 

R. 

1 

13 




Mahki'kjk of Kuch 
Behar. 





Sen, Savitri 

U 

Vaidya 

Second d. of Keshut 






Chunder Sen,iilin- 
ister of the Brahma 
Mandir of India. 


130 

1881 

Calcutta 

Sfv, Karima 

18 

Vaidya 

Eldest son of Keshub 


Aug. 


Chandra 


Chunder Sen. 

R. 

22 


KhAstogiiii, Mohini 

22 

Ditto 

Second d. of Dr. 






Annkda Charan 
Khkstogiri. 


131 

1881 

Calcutta 

Baxerji, Chandi 

m 


Employe in a Post 

R. 

Aug. 


Charaii 



Office. 

26 


Ray, Bino<la 



D. of Baikuntha 



j 




Xkth Rky. 

132 


Ii£iliore 

Chakravarti, 

23 

Brahman 


R. 



Si'irad{i Prasad 
IjAHIki, Nist^irini 

21 i 

Ditto 





( WidmeJ 

1 



133 

1881 

Dacca 

Buakta, Ajodhya 

28 

AgnrwkUi 

Clerk in Deputy 

I Post -Master- Gen- 

R. 

Oct. 10 


Nath f Widower J 


Baiiik 





eral’ sOffice, Dacca. 





16 

Kkyastha 

D. oi^Srinkth Ghose, 




Bundari (Widow) 






of Korhkti, Vik- 
rampur, and Stu- 








dent in the Eden 
School, Dacca. 































No. and 
Reps- 
tnitiuu. 

Date. Place. 

' Name. 

1 

Age. Ca.xtc. 

j 

Condition or Parentage, 

m 

1881 Calcutta 

aVoNiuoTui, Siva 

35 :Brahiriau 

Teacher in the Ta- 


Nov. 

f N&vayari 

j 

hurc (Toverninent 

R. 

7 

1 

i 

I (Widower) 

, Oanesh 

Sundari ( Widow) 

20 i Ditto 

i 

School, Jiud u lay 
Missionar}’ of the 
Shdhuran Brahmo 
Soinaj . 

135 

1881 Calcutta 

T.aooiie, Dvipeudra 

1 

19 Piruli 

Eldc.st son of Dvijen. 


Nov. ‘ 

Nath 

1 Brahman' 

lira Nath T6,gore, 


22 1 

Bay, Susila 

1 6 , Brahman 

1). of Ki^khal (’han- 
(Ira lUy, Zomiiidar 


' 1 

t 

i 

of Bukhotia. 

136 

1881 i Bombay 
Doc. j 

Pal, Bipiu ( ’haiidm 

24 Kuyastlia 

!ll<'ad Ma.ster of the 
English School at 

R. 

20 • 

, Nrit>a Kali | 

f Widow J 

j 19 'Brahman 

’ Bangalore. 

1 


III. Bk.vumo Mauuja(;i. Ui:(i intk vu> in 1 S 81 . 


Uml* r Native Maniag»: A» t '111. IH7J] . 


City f>f C'aU iitta 


I NoUF.MiHn N'ini S|‘A. 
1 DriUri Moii.w 


SubuvL^ of Cakutln , . . 


{ Bill it\> Molt AN 1 )a.$. 
(Sa>ii*m>a BCnkiui. 


Difltrictof Hugli •...,,.Shih CaiNorjL J)kh. 

Dacca... (inviNt»A Chaniuu lUa. 

,, Mymrnsingh A\anj>a Chandha Ghuhb, 

Bartflkl Hahhanakda Dam. 

„ Asuam...., Jaoat CiiANimA Dam. 

The Eegiftrar of Asuiurancef at CiUcutta an^l thr* Kuh-Rcgietrara at the 
chief etatioae of District Judge# are also cx-ofhcio Marriage Registrar# under 
the Act. 
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IV. AxusTHixic Brahmos in 1881. 

(From the Brahma Fovket Almanac for 1882, issued by the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj.) 

In September, 1880, a census of Anusthunic Brahmos was taken by the 
Sadhkran Brahmo Somaj, the result of which is shown in the following 
abstract statement : — 


Adults. 


Malts. 

Widowers 

.. 11 

Females. 

Widows 

. 36 

Bachelors 

.. 83 

Spinsters 

2 

Husbands ...... 

.. 228 

Wives ...... , . . 

. 151 


325 


189 


Total o\i 


Ciui.DRt.N or THU A:<isthamc Brahmos. 

Boys, Girls, 

H3 Hd 

80 lOd 

51 36 

22 16 

290 302 

Total 601 

N.B.— The above hgurcs are only approximate, as many Brahmos who are 
known to be Anusth&nic have not sent in their returns. 


Under 5 years old 
„ 10 

H M 

18 n 
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Erkata. 


Pago »9, line 1, In “ Tlie Song of the New Dispensation,” omit 
“Now.” 

Pago 107, lino 5 from the bottom. For “superstitions,” read 
“ superstitious.” 

Page 108, linos G and 7. For “two fortnightly papers, the 
Brahma Bcuulhu and the Sangsodhini^'^ read “a fortnightly 
•paper entith'd the Stup^todhiai** 


Note to p. 74, lines 11 to 13 from the bottom. “ The Indian Re- 
form Association has held no annual meeting since the one on 
March 20, 1880, which I mentioned in my last Year-Book . I 
wrote this in Oct., 1881. Rut in the present year, an annual (or 
biennial *:) meeting of the T. R. Association was held at the 
Albert Hall on March 13, 1882, Major Raring being in the 
chair. The Annual Report published in the Liberal for March 
19, 1882, makes the following statement under the heading of 
Female Improvement.” 

“ Tlie C’ommittee regrets to say that this department of its work 
showed no signs of vitality during the past year. The Pari- 
charihd^ a monthly journal for ladies, did not appear for the 
last six months, and the M(di'opolitan Female School was closed 
for some time in consetpience of mismanagement and paucity of 
funiis. Arrangements, liowcver, have been made to re-organize 
the institution and revive the journal.” A plan of operations is 
then described, whicli “the Committee hopes will meet with the 
sympathy and co-openition of the public.” 
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PREFACE. 


Tlu^ your 1882-83 has boon a tranquil one in tho Rrahmo 
Soniaj : and 1 am ji^lad to bo abh* to roport its proceedings with 
tolerable fulness. Some of tliem have Ix'on of considerable interest, 
as will be seen by tho reports and letters from Dacca, Darjiling, 
and Mangalore, the unusually full reports from Bombay and 
iladras, and the fine address of Professor Bhandarkar at Puna. 
Tho Sadharan Brahmo Somaj has continued to make steady progress 
in its various brancluvs of work, religious, educational, and literary, 
— a summary of which is given in its Annual Report. In Literature, 
tho Adi Somaj has produced one great work, as well as a few small 
ones. .Of the Xow-Dispensationist literature I have given the list 
jmblishcd by authority : but I could only review the few specimens 
which have come to my hands. Of one of these — Mr. P. C. 
Mozumdar’s rooeiit work on “ Tho Faith and Progress of the 
Brahmo Somaj,’’ — I Imvo foh obliged to speak with a severity 
which would have boon out of place in reviewing a merely literary 
work published in a distant country : but as tho author has come 
hither on u propagandist mission of which his book, now circidating 
liero, is tho exponcmt, it lu'comos necessary to speak plainly as to 
the nature of its contents. 

There are several other subjects connected mth the recent 
history of the Brahmo Somaj, on which there is much to bo said, 
but for various reasons, they cannot be taken up now. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my wainn thanks to all 
the friends ii^ India and in Eiigland, who have helped me by con- 
tributing to these brief records of the work and life of the Brahmo 
(^hurches, and to hope that that work and life may increase and 
dcvelope with everj’ coming year. 


33, Handlton Road, Highbury, I^ndon. 
May, 1883, 


S. D. C. 




RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 1882-3. 


€bc Metropolitan ^omaiesi. 

The SXdhAran Beaiimo Somaj. 


In accordance with the plan announced in the Preface to my 
last Year-Book^ I commence my Retrospect with the Annual Report 
just issued by the Sadhai’an Brahmo Somaj, and am very glad to 
have so good a summary to present of the work and prospects of 
the leading Somaj for the past year. 


annual meport of x^t SaU^aran ISral^mo aomaj. 

Through the blessing of Providence the Sadh^n•an Brahmo bomaj has to 
record another yctir of work and progress. The difficulties that beset its path 
in the beginning are wearing off, and it is steadily gaining upon the confidence 

of the country at large. , ^ i. a i 

As usual, the spiritual work of the Somaj opened with the last .Mnual 
Festival. The festival histed for ten days and was eminently usefid in 
invigorating our spirits and bringing us strength and grace. The period m 
the Annual Festival is a time when all our institutions are passed ^der a sort 
of review; accordingly, special days were appointed for special branches of 
our work. As a mark of the fresh spiritual impetus given by the festival it is 
sufficient to notice that six earnest men came forward to sigmfy their intention 
of devoting their livea to the preaching of Brahmoism.* Though they have 
not been formally and constitutionally accepted as missio^nos of the 
they h4ve, all of them, more or less, furthered the work of the Somaj, m their 

own respoctif'e spheres. . , ^ av...*- 

Soon after the anniversary" the missionaries of the Somaj commenced their 
operations in right earnest. Pandit Bijay Krishna ^swami made 
tours to different stations in the country, and preached Bratooisra m the 
“ “ ‘ ^ -Rampur Hkt, Burdwan, 

IT, Fabn^, Berhampur, 
these missionary visits, 
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Sudhdran Brahmo SomaJ, 


he also ministered unto the spiritual wants of the Calcutta Congregation, hy 
regularly conducting the usual wet)kly sendee of our Prayer- IlaU. 

Pandit Rkm Kumkr Vidyiiratna had to take up the place of Pandit Bijay 
Krishna Goswkmi at Dacca, from the beginning of the last year. Consequently 
he remained principally in that city, during the year under review. But ho 
did not entirely confine himself to that phioo. tFpon the invitation of the 
Brohmos of Mymensingh he visitetl that town to conduct tho anniversurv of 
the Branch Somaj, and preached the truths of Brahmoism in the surrounding 
places. He also i)aid a shoi-t visit to Bansfil, Vikrampur and Coinmiliri, whoio 
ho delivered a number of discourses. Towards tho close of tho year he paid a 
short visit to Calcutta and preached tho pnncii>lc8 of Brahmoism in the Hiigly 
district. 

Pandit Siva NdirAyan Agnihotri, who has recently given up his secular 
work, in order to bo able to devote himself entirelv to liis mission work, had 
to spend the whole year at Lahore, only onee visiting Rawul l^ndi, during 
the vacation of his school. Yet ho usefully employi d his time, as usual, in 
propagating the principles of the Somaj in various ways. B(‘si<les eonducting 
divine sendee as one of the ministers of the local Somaj, hf' took }>arl in 
several ivligious and social meetings, delivered public lectuves on diffennt 
subjects, and published a number of Isioks and papcTs, fov th(‘ propagation < if 
Theism. He had to giv(' up lii.s well-kn<»wn monthly journal tin* Itrailir-i. 
Hind, during tho cour.se of the yi^ar, on acr‘ount of ill-health, ami afso for 
want of pecuniary support, but he hi.s sim-e begun to publisli a nt‘\v little 
monthly ioumal in T’rdu called Itefif/ifws Ufv. 

Pandit Hivfi Xath Sfistri spent a longer time in tin* metroiKdis this year 
than in previous yeai*s. During his stay in town, be-^ides c»>ndueting tin* usual 
weekly service in the Prayer- Hall as one of the ministerH, he pn-Hid^ d at the 
meetings of the Students’ Service and deliv<*red a course of lertun‘S to youug 
men, on different spiritual and social subjects. He had also tin* charge of the 
Tativa Kammuli, the fortnightly journal of the Somaj. But he <lid not maki* 
Calcutta the only sphere of hia work during tin* year. He visited the following 
stations for pnjaching Brahmoism: — Hidnfipnr, B.irisal, Darjiling, Itungpur, 
K^kixii^, Siliguri, Saidpur, (iav(i, (firidhi, Madhu]>ur, Biinkiu,'i, Ban^baria, 
Chinsur^, Kumarkhali, and Paridpiir. 

Nor were the missionarie.s of the Sonmj tlm only p<TSon8 who tri»‘d to 
preach its principles in different place.s; tlnT<* wer«* tithers, nieinbera of the 
r^maj, who did valuable service. Notable amongst them are Babn.s Nagendra 
N&th Chattorji and Pmesh (,’handm Datta : the first of whom though iu)t 
formally ordained as a missionary, wt gave up his seeular work from the 
beginning of the ye/ir,and visited different p]ae<*s for tlie pur|>oHe of preaching 
our principles. He visited Bark Belun, M urabHlab'id, Pabiik, Jb'irjiling, 
Hkzwbkgh, Jkmklpnr, and other places. As the Principal of the City Colb ge, 
and as one of tho ministers of tho (^alcutta Congregation, fkibu Cinerth 
Chandra Datta also did a good deal to promote the caune (if Brahmoism. I'he 
cordial thanks of tho 8omaj are due to thes(» and other gentlemen who liavi* 
voluntarily furthcnxl the (*aiuk' of the Homaj. 

Of other departments of our »>iritual work, the Students’ Weekly 
Servico requires special mention. This institution, though not formally 
organized by the Executive (>jmmitte<*, yet lK?long« to the Somaj as a jiart and 
parcel of its important spiritual work amongst tho rising gf'noratiun of 
students* The cmjects with which it was starb^l some three years ag<\ are 
bein^ gradually realized. ITiosc objocts were (1) to stimulate religious 
inquiry, (2) to induce thoughtfulnesss and eaniestncss of character, (3) to 
create interest in questions of ndigious and social iv^fonn, amongst young 
men. Duicoarses on religious and social topics were regularly tielivered overv 
Sunday momk^ at its meetings, Hie two great prinoiplos of Liberty unci 
Unity were elaborately discusara in a series of lectures, and wholesome moral 
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lessons were drawn for tho guidance of the j'oung members* Of other social 
and spiritual questions, tho question of “ Inspiration or tho doctrine of 
Divine grace, occupied tho members for a number of days. As usual, tho 
plan of holding quarterly social gatherings was also carried out by the members. 
Upwards of 90 young men proceeded to the Government Botanical Gardens 
on ono occasion, and a largo meeting of a religious as well as social character 
was held in ono of the groves of tho garden. On tho whole, this institution 
has fairly inainUined its character for usefulness. As a mark of the wholesome 
iniluenco of this institution it may be noted with pltasuro, that it has draMm 
in a largo number of young members to the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, many 
of whom have given lU’actical proof of the earnestness of their convictions by 
publicly di.scarding cast(‘ and idolatry, and by manfully bearing all the hitter 
persecutions to wdiich thej' wore subjected by their friends and relatives. 

The next is the 8angat 8abha. The Sangat is a weekly conversational 
meeting for mutiuil sj)iritual progress and help. Tho number of those who 
rt'gularly take part in it is not very largo, but it is very useful in helping tho 
spiritual gro\vth of those few who do take part in it. The subjects discussed 
at its ino(‘tings are genemlly matters of individual spiritual experience. For 
some time past tho proceedings of its meetings have been made specially 
attractive by previously drawing up a list of subjects for its discussions, and 
hy announcing the same in public papers. This improvement on its former 
plan of action has brought in a larger number of members, and the discussions 
have also bccoino mor(3 pointe d and interesting. It is evident that our weekly 
services, with tludr f<»rmal discourses, do not siitisfy all the cravings of our 
spirit, and sucli friendly and free spiritual intercoui*se amongst the members 
as is afforded by the SungJit is exceedingly necessary, and the system should 
ho largely availed of by other members as an imporbmt part of their spiritual 
exorcises. 

Tho third thing to be noticed under the head of spiritual w'ork is the 
Brahinica Soma j . It is an instituti< >n organized with a view to help in the spirit- 
ual culture of our ladies. !Men as a general rule have manj' sources of infor- 
mation and instruction. They have their public meetings and discourses, their 
constant gatheringsin public [)laccs, all of which afford them ample opportunity 
for mutual intetcliange of thought, and spiritual improvement. It was felt 
that some institution for bringing together the Biuhino ladies, and helping in 
their jirogrcss was needed. Accoi'dingly a Society called the “ Bengal Ladies’ 
Association” was organiz<'d in 1879. There are three obj^ts which this 
Society has in view : (1) discussion of important questions of life and conduct, 
Jind fiirtlicninco of u.seful practical work for the improvement of women; (2) 
to promote their si^iritiial culture ; and (3) bringing togetlier both the sexes in 
evening pirtios and soc’al gatherings. The BnihmiC/a Somaj is a part of the 
work of the above ScH:ictv! At its meetings regular divine services are held 
for tho spwdal benefit of tho hulics. These pmyer -meetings were kept up 
during tho last year. 

Apart from Iho Sunday School which is regularly held at 13, 

Street by some of our junior members, Suncbiy gatherings of little children 
w’ero regularly hold in the Pniycr-llall eveiy Sunday afternoon, when after 
short service and hymn, little discourses suited to the iuyenilo congre^tion 
■wxro delivered. Bahus Dwiirkfiinjith (Kmguli and Sasipada Bknerji had 
principal charge of tliese gatherings, and gradually increaring interest is 
being taken by tho cliikliTn and their parents in these meetings* A little 
school has also InH^n started near our Prayer- Hall for Brahmo children of both 
sexes, where religious and moral instruction will bo imparted to them. 

Tho Students’ Prayer lileeting noticed in last yearns Report, orffaniaed hy 
some junior moml^rs tho Somaj, vraa kept up during the year under report, 
and its memliors have carried on their fortnightly Bengali journal, the Rhimm 
Bmdha^ or the Friend of Religion.” Wo are glad to notice that di^g 
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tho course of the year, this journal has steadily risen in the estimation of the 
public and has also secured wider circulation. 

One more institution for spiritual culture remains to bo mentioned. It 
IS the Theological Institution. Towards the close of last year this class was 
opened, with a number of students bolonping to different schools and colleges 
of ^Icutta. The discourses weekly dolivortid at its meetings genenilly foil 
under two heads, Theology and Practical Pit^ty. The delivery of the locluvos 
IS followed by discussion. Tho main object of tho institution is to ground its 
members in theology and principles of practical piety. A number of m( 3 etings 
were held bofor<‘ the closo of tho last session. Balms Ilerjimbti Chandia 
Maitra and Sitanfith Datta and Pandit Siva Nkth Sastri dolmu*cd the hist year's 
lectures. 

Of the constitutional work of tho Somaj, thrt^o things principally deserve 
mention. Tho first is the forming of a bmly of rules, for the formation of a 
Committee called tlie Soiiiajie CommittC4‘, or Committee for the discussion 
and decision of social questions. A luimbor of gentlemen have been appointed 
according to their rules to fonn this Committee. They have to discharge two 
different functions ; first, to ent oungf? the discussion of iinporhint social 
questions: secondly, to act as arbitmtors, if n»‘ed bo, and if askc*d hy tlie 
parties in all cases of social difference, Since their appointment foriiinately 
no case has arisen to call for their arbitration, — but their first object has bocii 
partly called out by holding soino nuxdings and by em ouraging discussions 
on the question of marriage. Inhere are several otlier (piestious of a social 
character which have been skotcht‘d out for fliscussion, but tho Committee 
intend taking up these subject.s during the ensuing yi'ar. 

The second constitutional work is the framing of a number of rules 
la^dng down tho I'onditions under which jH^nnission might b<‘ granted for the 
performance of domestic and other ciTemonies in the Pmyer-llull. I’he 
celebnition of snch ( eremonies in a public place of worship i.s not customary 
in this counti*)' and is bmked upon as an act of reform. But since the opening 
of the Pniyer-Hall, .some applieatitms have la en rt'ceived by the Executive 
Committee, a.sking for pi*rmissi(>n to celebrate marriages in the Prayer- 1 lull ; 
consK^piently th(' quf stion of laying down the c onditions under which such 
jiermission could lx; grante<l became urgent, and rult;s were accordinglv 
formed for future guiiLince. 

Tlic third imixu’hint constitutional Avork is the re.ajqiointinf ut of th(' 
Mission Committee. According to the rules of tho Somaj, tho Mission 
Committee holds its tenure of oflieo for two years, and as the period for tho 
first Committee expired at the end of the year befort^ last, a fresh Comini ttoo 
was appointed at the beginning of the last ymr, 'rhi« Coramittco has chargi; 
of the training of candidate's for mission work and also of the nominaiiou 
of missionaries. 

Of tho ordimirj' constitutional work of the Somaj little remains to be 
specially mentioned, excepting tho fact that tho wwikly mi'ctings of tho 
Lxecutive Committee and tho ordinary mendings of th «3 Ueneral Committ<'o 
haA’c b<jen re^ilarly held, and an active and extensive comjspondenco has been 
oarrieci on ndth the mofusml,— and»<s3ondIy, tluit tho memorial to Government 
for holidiiys during the Annual FostiATil, rcffeiTod to in tho last year’s Kenoii, 
has Ixien submitted to his Excellency the Viairoy, but no results have been 
as yet known. 

IjUstly, wo come to the department of practical work, llie first thing to 
bo noticed under this head are the piibiirations of the Somaj. The Tafftca 
Kmmudi, tho fortnightly Bengali journal of tho Somaj, has boon regularly 
published throughout the year, and has steadily risen in popularity and 
drculaiion. It has been an active and useful agency lor tho propagation of 
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the principles of tho Somaj. Two other monthly journals, the Bdmdbodhini 
and tho idakhd^ though not started by tho Somaj, require special mention. 
The first is a long-established journal for ladies, edited by Babu Umesh 
Chandra Datta, our Secretary. It is very useful to its female readers. The 
second is a monthly joui-nal for children, started from tho beginning of 
this year, by Babu Pramada Charan Sen, a young member of the Somaj. It 
is eminently suited for its juvenile readers and will be really useful to them. 
Of other publications the tracts on Prayer, Immorbility, Caste, and the book 
“Duties of a Householder,” have been reprinted ; the Almanack for 1883 and 
a collection of now hymns has bt'on published ; besides, a life of Buddha by 
Babu Krishna Kumkr Mitra, a life of Martin Luther by Babu Umesh Chandra 
DatUi, a book of biographical sketches called the “ Immortals,” containing 
tho lives of Buddha, Niuiak, Chaitanya, and others by Pandit Ram Kum^ 
Vidy&ratna, and a little book chilled a “Garland of Flowers,** containing a 
collection of short religious and devotional sentences from the Jbhanna handhu, 
a tale called Karaknsum 'ikd or the Prison Flower, arj also out as our anniver- 
sary publications of this year. Babu Devi Prasanna llai, a member of tho 
General Committee, has also brought out a work of fiction called Joffjivan^ a 
book illustrating many social and moral princij^les. A special Committee was 
appointed to bring out a series of cheap and popular publications enforcing 
and illustrating the principles of Brahmoisin. Four tracts of this series have 
been brought out which, it is a matter of satisfaction to observe, were 
extensively circulated and eagerly reJid. It is to be hoped that the work in 
this department thus successfully organized and commenced will be vigorously 
earned out in tho coming y(;ar. 

Secondly, many new additions have bemi nuidc to the Theistic Library 
mentioned in i)rcvious Reports. It is to be hoped that Brahmo young men 
will avail most largely of tliis useful means of improving tluir knowledge. 

Thirdly, sevenil steps were, from time to time, taken by the Executive 
Gommitteo, for dealing tho heavy liabilities of the newly built Prayer Hall. 
But all those steps did not protluce the expected results, and debts amounting 
to about lbs. still stand against the Prayer Hall. 

The quc^ilion of creating a fund for the benefit of the families of deceased 
Brahmos was once taken up, but the matter is still under consideration and it 
forms one of tho sub i eels of this ytntr's annual conference. An importiiut 
work was coininenccHl on th<' occasion (»f the fourth anniversary of the 
Sadhkran Brahmo Somaj, which tiK>k pbu o on tho loth of May last. The 
foundations of the Mission H(»me were laid on that day, by tho President of 
tho 8omaj — and a small brick -built hous*.* is in course of construction, on the 
western portion of tho laud utUichcd to tho Prayer- Hall. Eight independent 
Brahmo families have built houses in this quarter, and it is to be hoped that 
when tho l^lission Homo is complete, this quarter will be an impoHant centre 
of Brahmo life and Brahinic work. 

As marks of the general iiiHuenco of the Somaj the following facts arc 
worthy of record. A hirge niunlKT of ne>v im^mbers have joined the Somaj. 
Secondly, invitations for tht' services of missionaries were i*cceived fi’om the 
following places: Midnfipur, Tricolia (Behiu*), Rangiiiir, Kukinia, Majdia, 
Barisi'il, IKunpur Htit, Sirtij gunge, Sylhot, Durbhanga, Mazilpur, Konnagiir, 
Barfiihanagar, Assam, Burawtin, IKu^iiling. Chandamagar, Saidpur, Pabnfi, 
Contai, matirib&gh, Matih&ri, Giridhi, Bankurfi, Miirshed&b&d, Gh&zipur, 
Katak, Bark Belun, B&nsbkria. Silaid&ha, Kumarkhfdi, Rawul Pindi, Madras, 
Coimbatore. Thirdly, the number of Somajes which return representatives 
to the General Committee has risen in the course of the year from 18 to 29. 

The financial condition of the Somaj is anything but prosperous. Want 
of funds does not allow the Somaj to lay its hands on much useful work* 
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Fuller iufonnatioii on this subjec t will bo gathered from tho ktluncc- she et 
uttached herewith. 

Conclusion, llius luis IVovidence enabled u« to close another year of 
quiet work in humble resignatitm to ilis will, "i’here pnn'uiled amongst tho 
inomboi*s grc'ator unity of spirit and grojiter eagerness to eo-opemte with each 
other, than in ]U*evious yi‘ai-s. May (Jod bless us tliat w<' may carry on Die 
noble Nvork to which we have ])ecn calletl more oanu'stly and energediealiv in 
the future. 

rwKMi (‘iiANOUA Datta, Sicrrtarf/. 

I'he Anniversary Festival of this y(*ar lasted for ten days, and 
was as full of life and sjiiritnal renewal as in jUH'vious years. 'J'he 
Prayer- Hall was re[)eatedly filled witli large and dee[)ly intcTested 
audiences, and the various celehrations passed oif with unfailing 
enthusiasm. Among these should be sjiecially noted tlie opiuiing 
meeting on January 1 9th, in memory of Uam Mohun Koy. “The 
meeting took jdace in the evening, in the open space behind tlu‘ 
Prayer-Hall. A Icunporary pavilion was erec ted on tin* patc h of 
ground, and was deeoratc‘d and fittc^d up for the occasion. The 
place and the hour had been j)revioiisly minmmcc cl in the* papers, 
accordingly a large crowd assembled at thc‘ appointc'd time. One 
wing of tho grounds was occupied by the ladies. Ihihu Shih 
diunder l)eh, the venerable' prc'sidenl of the* Sadharan 11. S. and 
one of the fc’W surviving men who joine d the Prahmo Somaj at the 
time of Raja IMm .Mohun Roy, oecupical tlic' chair. 'Ihe 
jiroceediiigs comimaiccd with a prayer cjfcrcd by Halm Xagendra 
Nath diutterji. 'I’licai followed Pandit Siva Xath Sasti-rs h'cturc, 
on •The teachings of Raja Jlam Mohun Koy-~-how far has the' 
Hnihmo Sornaj acted upon themy' 'fhe* following is the substance 
of hi^ discourse'.” 

'l*h<* P'vival of th^‘ meirmrv of Ij.'ij.'i K.im Afuhun iCov a<for<li d by tin 
uiinnal in his honour, is ht-tiing pradiral fruits. Ilahu Xamunlra 

Nath Chattel ji has pro<lii.'c4 a troo»l bof>k on tie* lifo of the Kaja ; a distant 
r»‘l;itivr of thi; Ib'ijaH has also pubhsle d n booked I'omini'orrn'i's ; Miss Colltf. 
in England is colics ting materials for a fresh bieegiaphy in English ; .and a ai< e 
jM>rtneit ha.s Ixsm plae#‘d by our frionds of tlui \» w Dispensation in the Alheit 
IIhU. Apod from pnslueing tlo M' praetical lesjilts. tie* nivieal <»f his memory 
has hml anotlu r use for us. it has drawn our attention more pointedly than 
ever to the doctrines and tea< lungs f»f tho illustrious foumler of the Somaj. 
What were his ideas? the great pnneiples that he has left btdiiml him as an 
inhefituneer These ideas principbs can be classed under five leads: 
fl) the Hpiritiml worship of fiod; \i) th»» cspi.ility of all imm before ( Jod ; 
(d) a wide;- extended civility towaishs all ereecb and senptures : (1) Du; liberty 
it( eoiiiw iefiec and human judgiiuutl ; (a; sym|>athy w ith c*vei v form oi human 
w'fdfarc. Rend the? writings of the Raja and you are struck by tlu' presency ot 
tlu'sc noble pHnrdples everywhere. . . . The hucci^ks of the Somyi lu 

eaiTving out the ideu of Hpiritiial woi*«hip of 0 <kI is manifest in three* ditferciit 
w‘ay». Eirst, tho Brahmo Sornaj has invaluc ed a number of nicui w*ho luivc 
ned only intellectually ridwdhd ag^iinat tdohiiry, but who hayo bcH^n imtmte<l 
into the «w»(f.*etricsH r»f spiritual eomrniinicm with dud ; with whom daily 
woirship i» an ini|M*mtivf* duty, Tho Hmhmo Hoinaj i» ailontly promoting 
prayc;nuln#'«*a among iU incrmbei's. Sr* 4 ’ondly, tho |iopuiar fallacy of considonug 
tho aid of images, syml*ol«, and external fomia aa ncsccatmry for the culture? oi 
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devotional feelings, is wearing off. Those who at first laughed at the Brahmo’s 
idea of worship are learning to respect it. Thirdly, with the growing spiritual 
activity of the Somaj, freedom from idolatrous practices is coming to be 
regarded as a mark of an advanced Brahmo. All these signs indicate that the 
idea of spiritual worship is silently progn-ssing. The pi-inciple of human 
brotherhood is also advancing in the Brahmo Somaj. Public protests against 
caste have been 'made, and intcr-marriages arc })cing freely i>romot(Hi. A 
spirit of democracy is abimd, whicli is loth to recognise the worldly distinctions 
of rank and wealth in the Church. Tlie institution of public worship itself is 
a great promoter of this id<‘a of Iniman fraternity. As wo all assemble in the 
house of prayer, rich and poor, imiii and wouicn, old and young, we feel that 
we are all children of the same iVithcr, aud destined for the same privileges and 
graces. Thirdly, the Bnihmo Somaj, true to the first impulse given by its 
founder, has fairly maintained its character for catholicity. It has always 
respected and honoured the scriptures and sages of other nations. The noble 
principle of accepting anytliing good and true from all books and all countries, 
has boon all along k(‘pt in view. The Brahmo Somaj aspires to include every 
form of truth within its all-embracing love, and seeks to profit by the lessons 
of all the scriptures and all the sages of the world. Fo\irthly,* the Bralimo 
Somaj has also publicly vindicated tlie indopendt neo of liuman conscience by 
openly discarding the doctrine of infallible guides, it is in the fifth trait that 
the lii^ahmo Somaj is still defective. The principle of active jdiilanthropy 
of symt»athy with every form of liuman welfare, is not Y<*t fully developed 
amongst us. In this matter the Bruhmo has yet much to learn from the 
Church of Christ. Lf>ok to Cliristian Institutions, how many they are and 
working how incessantly, for promoting the general welfare of mankind. 

At this point the lecturer drew a number of moral lessons from 
tlie life of the Raja, instamung his devotion to truth, his love of 
liberty, his hatred of injustice, his love of man, his kindness and 
courtesy to fellow-men, and his resjiectful bearing towards the 
other sex. Lastly, the Pandit exhorted his Brahmo hearers to 
imitate the example of the illustrious founder of their Somaj : 
earnestly imjilored them to keep always before their eye.s the five 
noble principles inculcated by him, and eomduded his lecture mth a 
short and suitable prayer. 

At the Annual Business Meeting, the venerable Babu Shib 
Chunder Deb was re- elected as President of the Somaj, and Babu 
G. C. Malialanabish as Treasurer : the newly-electcd Secretary and 
Assi.stant Secretary being Babus Dwarka Nath Oaiiguli (well-known 
for his energy ami ability) and Krishna Kumar Mitra, a yoimg and 
very active voUiry of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. 

The 22nd of January was the festival day of the Brahmo ladies, 
the inoniing being occupied by divine service for the Brahmiea 
Somaj, the mid-day by a ladies' love-feast, and the afternoon by the 
annual meeting of the Bengal Ladies* Association, Mrs. Aiianda M. 
Bose in the chair. The meeting opened with a short prajrer by 
Miss Kadambini Bose, B.A., after which Mi's. Sasipada Banerji, one 
of the Secretaries, read the Annual Report. Papers were then read 
by Miss K4dambini Bose and Miss Lavanya Prabha Bose. A hymn 
having then been sung, Mrs. A. M. Bose (President of the 
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Association) wound up the proceedings with an address on 
Education, in which she made several practical suggestions for the 
future usefulness of the Society. Both at the morning meeting of 
the Brahmica Somaj and the afternoon meeting of the Bengal 
I-iadies^ Association, two hundred ladies were present, and at the 
latter meeting a few gentlemen also. 

The Annual Rejiort summarizes tlie work done througliout the 
year 1882, Avhich has been carried on according to the regular plati. 
"" In the first week [of the month], worship ; in the second, the 
reading of a paper and discussion thereupon ; in the third week, a 
short service and stiidy of books on religious subjects ; on the fourth 
or last Saturday, a scientific lectui'c. Besides these, every third 
month the members and their relations meet in a social gathering.’^ 
Most of the religious services above mentioned are conducted by 
the ladies themselves, and the report expresses a strong belief “ that 
by this means a deep sense of religion, a love of Truth and faith in 
God will in time prin ground among the members.*’ Among the 
I>ajK»rs read at tht' diseussion meetings may be mentioned the 
following: ‘"The Aim of a Woman’s Life” (a prize essay hy Miss 
Lavanya P. Bose) ; “ Glorj' lies in Action,” and “ Unity.” In the 
useful knowledge department, instruction was given on “ Heat,” 
Reptile Life,” The good effects of Education,” “ Ancient and 
Mwleru Egypt,” “What is necessary to us in the present day,” 
“ The sense of hearing,” and other matters. A Library was 
establi.shed at the b<*ginuing of the year, to which many vrduable 
donations of books have been nuuhs both by Indian and Hnglisli 
friends. Financially, the Association is in a much better condition 
than in former years. Since last April, it has defrayed the school 
exiHmses of one girl pupil, and is about to do the same for another ; 
and the Association ho|>es that as ftmds increase, the work in this 
department may be cxtendeil. It is with great pleasure that wo 
note the steady progress of this excellent litth* Society. 

The Bnihmica students of (’alcutta continue to acquit them- 
selves ercditably at the University Examinations. In Xovend)er 
1881, the Misses Sailaliali and Tanila Das, of the Bethuiie School, 
jxissed the Middle English Scholarship Exnmiimlioii in the second 
division. In December 1881, Miss Abala Das and Miss Kumudini 
Khastogirt (also from the Bethiine School) pasml the Entrance 
Examination, Miss A. Das being at the head of all the female 
eandiclatcni who went up from Bcnigal. She obtained a First Grade 
Junior Scholtirship, w'hile Miss K. Khastogiri, who took up Sanskrit 
os her second language instc^ad of Bengali, was also awarded a 
scholarship by the Director of Public Instruction. ^ Miss A. Das 
lias since proceeded to Madras for the study of medicine. Lastly, 
at the University E.xaminations of December 1882, Miss Lavanya 
Prabha Bose, from the Bethune SchooU has passed the Entrance 
Examination, and Miss Kidambini Bose the 
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III the field of General Education, the leading luoinhers of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Hoinaj continue to prosecute tlieir efforts with 
marked success. In my last Year-Book I gave a full account 
(pp. 21-23) of the “ City School/’ established in January 1879, 
under the Kectorship of Mr. Ananda M. Bose, —to which was added 
in January 1881, a College Department which Avas affiliated to the 
Calcutta University up to the First Arts Standard. From the third 
Annual Report, issued in September 1882, we learn that the total 
number of pupils in the institution then amounted to 634, the 
College roll numbering 110. The result of the University Entrance 
Examination of December 1881 had proved as satisfactory as that 
of 1880. Out of 37 boys who appeared at the Examination, 30 
passed, — 4 being placed in the 1st, 11 in the 2nd, and 15 in the 3rd 
division. One boy obtained a Government Scholarship of Rs. 10, 
and the two boys Avho stood next in order of merit received school 
scholarships of Rs. 5 each. The financial condition of the 
institution is very satisfactory, and a large surplus is being set apart 
for a Building Fund for the School. 

The classes for Drawing, Gymnastics, Science, and Music, 
continue to be held, and sj)ecial attention is given to moral training. 
“ The effect of this training,’’ siiys the Report, continues to be 
manifest in the gradual improvement of the moral tone and 
character of the boys in the institution. In the higher classes, 
lectures of an unscctariau character have been delivered on those 
fundamental prineii)le.s of religion which are common to all Theistic 
creeds. The Sunday School mentioned in last year’s Report 
continues to be held ; and in addition to this, a Theological Class 
has recently been opened for the benefit of the more advanced 
students. It ought to be added that these two institutions, though 
held in the school premises, and attended by many students of the 
school, are independent of any connection with the school itself.” 

The Library has been enlarged, and a Reading Club established 
in couiiection Avith the College. Fortnightly lectures continue to be 
delivered on subjects of Avidt* and general interest, by gentlemen of 
eminence in various communions, Iliiulu, Anglican, and Presbyterian. 
A carpenter’s class has been opened in connection Avith the College, 
as a first step tOAvards giving the students piuctical training in 
handicraft. The students aa^io haA’e joined it belong chiefly to the 
fii‘st year College class. 

At the University Examinations of December 1882, the City 
School [lassed 20 out of its 37 candidates for Matriculation (being 
the third percentage of passed students in the list of Calcutta 
Schools) ; while the City College, sending up candidates for the 
first time to the First Arts Examination, passed 23 out of 51, — ^the 
highest percentage of undcr-gi*aduates from all the eight competing 
coTlegos of Calcutta. Lastly, the affiliation of the City College in 
LaAv to the Calcutta University has been sanctioned from the 1st of 
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January, 1883, and Mr. C. C. Dutt, Barrister-at-Law, and Babu U. P. 
Mitra, M.A., B.L., have been appointed to give instruction up to the 
standard of the B.L. Examination. 

In concluding this section, I have only to add that in a later 
Chapter, on the Literature of the Years 1881-83, will be found a 
summary of the books and tracts issued by various members of tlu' 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj during that period, both on denominational 
and on general subjects. 


Of the Adi Brahmo Somaj there is no special news to give 
since the section in my Year-Book for 1880, with the pleasant 
exception of some exeellent books and tracts, for an account of 
which the reader is iTfened to the Adi B. S. jK)rtio*i of tlio sanu' 
Chapter on recent Brahmo Litcratur<\ 


Thk Buaumo Somaj or India : 

OR, The Cifuufir of tick Xkw Disfens vtion. 


So largo a proportion of my last Year-Book was devoted to 
descriptions and criticisms (still remaining unanswered) of this 
(’hurch, that it h not neeessfiry to go over similar ground now. 
Suffice to .say that the eccentric* course which I then delineated 
continues to be carried on,— new oeremonies being fre(|uontly added 
and new proelaiuationH put forth by Mr. Sen’s inventive genius. 
Hi» chief novelty in 1882 was the getting-up of a moI<)dramati{^ 
performance entitled the Nava Brindahan, written by “ the Singing 
Apostle (Trailokliya Nath Sannyal), repre,simting the conversion 
of a sinner and the triumph of the New DispcnKUtion. This play 
has l>een acted several times, Mr. Sen and his apostles taking the 
chief parts. 

The oi|i;an of Mr. Son^s Church, the Liberal and New Dtspen- 
iation^ continues to appear weekly, and the Liberal portion (so-oallcd) 
is conducted with <lecidedly more ability than its pn*clecessor, the 
Sunday Mirror, Of the inner sheet, entitled the New Dispensation^ 
the less said the better. The sermons, articles, and admonitions 
which form its chief contents arc too palpably un-Brahmic to need 
any detailed record here. 
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Of the Anniversary proceedings of Januarj% 1883, a few items 
should be mentioned. (1) The report in the Neiv Dispensation of 
Feb. 18, 1883, states that at the General Conference, “there were 
representatives from a larger number of Mofussil Brahmo Somajes 
than in the preceding years,’ ^ and also that “the names of the 
Mofussil Somajes who have accepted the New Dispensation, together 
with those of their Secretaries, were noted down.’' These, however, 
arc not published, which is to be regretted. 

(2) The same report gives a list of the various books and tracts 
issued by members of the New Dispensation during the year, the 
separate particulars of which will be found 4n my Literature Chapter. 

In secular matters there is nither more to report this time than 
was the ease last year. The one useful institution connected with 
the Brahmo Somaj of India which Mr. Sen and his friends have 
latterly endeavoured to keep alive — the Indian Reform Association 
— held its last public meeting on Marcli 13, 1882 (after an interval 
of two yeai*s), Major Baring in the chair. From the Report then 
presented w'e glean the following items. 

Cheap Literature, — The circulation of the weekly Sulabk 
Samachdr (or Cheap News) and of the fortnightly Balak Bandhu 
(the Boys’ Friend) is given as respectively 3000 and “ nearly 500 
copies,” being 500 less in each case than in the coiTesponding 
Report of 1880. 

Temperance. — In addition to tlie Band of Hope in connection 
w ith the Albert Collegiate School, the Report states that “ a number 
of young men have organized themselves into a Society, under the 
presidency of the President of this Association, with the object of 
spreading principles of temjierance among native youths. They 
succeeded, during the last year, in securing a number of able 
lecturers to address the public, such as the Rev. J. M. Thobmm, 
Rev. Mr. Blacket, Rev. G. Gregsou, and Rev. Joseph Cook, of 
America. They have also, in connection wdth their Society, a 
monthly journal having a pretty large circulation. They have 
further succeeded in establishing branch Societies in different parts 
of Bengal and the N. W. Provinces.” Unfortunatcly» the Report 
does not mention the names either of this Society or of its journal. 

Female Impror>ement . — “The Committee resets to say that 
this department of its work show'cd no signs of vitality diudiig the 
jiast year, and the Paricharikd. a monthly journal for ladies, did 
not appear for the lost six months. The Metropolitan Female School 
was closed for some time in consequence of mismanagement and 
paucity of funds. Arrangements, however, have been made to 
re-organize the institution and revive the journal. . . . The 

object of the Association, it will be remembered, is not to prepare 
wromen for University examinations, but to train them up as 
accomplished Indian Ladies, good wives, and good mothers. The 
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following plan has been decided upon, and will be carried out and 
developed in the course of this yoav : — 

“ A course of eonversatioiud lectures adapted to the needs of 
young women, will be delivered at tlie school premises and the 
houses of resj>cetiible Native gentlemen, embracing such subjects as 
elementary science, ethics, laws of health, grammar and composition, 
domestic economy, Indian history and geography, exemplary 
female lives, Hindu and Christian, besides instruction in arithmetic, 
drawing and needlework. 

‘‘Ladies atteiuling the lectures will hv subjected to annual 
examinations by meam%of j^rinted papers, Succe.H.sful eaiulidntc's 
Avill be rewarded udth i)rizes, jewt'llery, and animal scholarships 
varying from Ks. oO to Ks. 200/* 

Education : Alliert School and CoZ/cy/'.- -This institution 
maintained a course of uniform prosjierity during tlie year 1881. 
*rhc maximum number of jnipils on the rolls was t>7H. 

From a later Kc'port of this institution, present(‘d at the 
distribution of prizes on November 21, 1882, w t' hsirn the following 
additional particulars. Ihe institution was divided into three 
departments, the number of pupils b«‘ing 42 in the C'ollege, 401 in 
the School, and 178 in the Vernacular Dt^purtmenl. The total 
number of classes was 10, and the inslnietivt* staff consisted of 20 
gentlemen. Twenty eamlidati's W(‘rc sent up for tlie ICntraiioc 
Examination of the (aleutta University in Dtnaanher 1881. Of 
thest' 10 pas.sed, — 2 in the* 1st division, lo in the 2ml, and 1 in 
the Ord, 

Of the places tak< n by the Albert students at the University 
Examinations of December 1882 no imntiou has yet .March 28} 
been made in Mr. Sei/s journal. From a list published elsewhere 
we learn that the Albert Uollege s(‘iit n|) 20 candidates to the First 
Art.s F/\amination, of whom o pa.ssed ; but in the corresponding 
lint i»f the Eutnince Examination the name of the Albert Sclu)ol 
does not a|)iM?ar. 

The scheme devised by tlu' Indian llc'form Asscanalion for the 
promotion of female education by means of lectures and c.vaminations 
yviiH aftenvardH fully elabomted, under the title of the “ Institution 
for the Higher Edncaliou of Native* Lailics/’ to which the Jlctro- 
{Kilitan (iirls’ School* is to Ik‘ attjwhed from January 1, 1 88 J, ami 
the whole is to Ik* ilcsignatcd the Victoria Uollege. 

During the ycfir 1882 several of the proposed lectures wore 
clcHveretl, and apptMir to have been attended by fairly numerous 
female nndiem es. In due courhc, 82 applications were sent in tor 
the January FIxami nations. Of these, 2 were for the /cmoi 
Certificate "Examination, and 5 for the Junior* The remaining 


Anum) 


♦ No ot thiA U'cn iny»tion „re^c^t 

a j a n fom to fom an » 
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candidates took up special subjects, such as the Laws of Health, 
Cooking, Music, Original Toctry, Kthics, Needlework, &c. The 
examinations took place early in January 1883, but the report of 
the result has not yet been publislied. The examiners were Mr. 
Govind Chunder Dutt, Babu P. K. Sarbadhikari, Dr. M. L. Sarkar, 
C.I.K., Pandit M. C. Nyayaratna, C.I.K., Pandit G. C. Vidyaratna, 
Babu Kali Charaii Baiierji, and Mr. Sen. The Liberal states that 
the 32 candidates “may thus be classified according to their 
religions: — 3 Christians, 10 Hindus, and 19 Brahmos.'’ 

To sum up this brief ei)itome of thc^uork undertaken for the 
education of women during the past year under Mr. Sen’s auspices : 
— It shows an \indo\d)ted advance upon the corresponding state of 
things during the four previous years, — and this is a matter for 
sincere congratulation. At the siime time, I feel bound to point out 
to my Eui*opean readers tliat Mr. Sen's new Institution cannot but 
be far less effective for real education tlian was his old Female 
Norihal School of 1871-78, and tliat his recent prospectuses display 
an unmistakable dread lest the development of woman should be 
earried too far. “ Whatever i he says) tends to unsex her by giving 
her mavseuline training, or degrade her by teaching her mere outward 
accomplishments and superficial refinement, will be sedulously avoided 
in the proposed Institution’' — forms of vspeech which it is not 
difficult to interpret. The same tone also marks a variety of congratu- 
latory letters and spi‘eehe.s in relation to tlic scheme, which have 
appeared in the Liberal "^' ; and Mr. Mozumdiir, in his speech at the last 
public meeting of the Indian Reform Association, made an apology 
for the zenana system \not for the first time) which drew the remark 
from a distinguished Brahmo vi.sitor present ^Mr. K. T. Telang) that 
as regarded female education he thought that Madras, from wliencc 
he came, was in advance of ('alcutta, for the Madras ladies “came 
out ill public, and were not subject to the .seclusion of the zenana.” 
In regard, too, to various recent incidents relating to female 
development, such as the intelligence and p\d)Hc spirit shown by 
Roma Bai and the Mahratta ladies of Puna during the risit of the 
lOdueatioii Commission. — the aniunincement. last November, that 
the Loretto nuns had opened a class to prepare (Indian) girls for 
Matriculation, fccc., — the comments of the Liberal have been in 
striking contrast to its name. All these re-actionary riews should 
in no way lessen our good-will towards a scheme which promises to 
be really useful. I only cite them here because they present an 

* Om* of thOKc letters <Jiuu‘ 11, lH8i; tinwvs a l ujiuus li.vht on the orthwlox-BengaU 
view of the siibjcHJt. ** The pn?s 4 *iit H\>tc*in of fowale eduoatioii is pixxlucin^^ fruits of a m^t 
disagm^aMo kind. It haa a tondencv'of un‘<i*xing the other sox. Ahundy our educated ladies 
have to some oxtont imbibed masculine notions and habits. prefer forks and spoons fo 

m their menh, and prefer to go unprotecto<l and unveilod hko their strongHnlnaed 

sisters of the West, A gonenil coursti of deimtionaliwition has begun, our la^os 

are fast developing themsidves into a class of mem sohehs. U> therefore hml with delight 
Mr. Scn*s new iiisUUUion.— -The woixls hoixj italicised aiu .significant. 
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apparent coiitmst to tliat scheme which could not possibly have been 
divined by non-Indian readers, but which the latter should not 
forget in attempting to form any just estimate of the principles of 
the New Dispensation. 


Cbe Provincial ^omaies. 


There is much to tt41 of the Ih’ovineial Somajes, especially as 
(owing to circumstances explained in my last Year-Hook I have 
been unable to take up the records of more than half of tluan since 
my } ear- Hook for 1880, and have now to jiresent what is available 
ooneerning the years 1881 and 1882. 'Hus (‘hapter ought to have 
opened with Western Ihmgal, hut as some of tin* expeeted reports 
froru tlienee have not y(‘t ri*aehed me, aiml time pres.si*s, tliey must 
]>e postponed for the Eastern districts, from many of which full 
reports have already nrrivt'd. 

I)a« ca. 

In my last Year- Hnok I gave a full aeet)uut t>f the two Somajes 
of Dacca, vi/,, the East Bengal B.S., f(uinded in 184(1, — and tlie 
Dacca Branch of the B, S, <if India, founded in 1880 for the 
preaching of tlu* New Dispimsiition. The two Somajes eontiiiiio 
to work in their several lines, ami a separate rept»rt of each will 
now \w given. 


Hast Bbnoal Bkaicmm Somaj. 

'Hie last official Report of this Somaj which I j)ul>liHhed was 
that for the Bengali year 1280 (A.D. 1870-80), but I was able to 
compile a summary of the prm^eedings of 1880-81 from private 
letters reeeivi»d from tlie then Secretary and another active iiiciuher. 
I now proc<>ed to eoiidcn?M* the official Report for the year 1288 
f April, 1881, to April, 1882), sent to me by the jmwnt Secrctaiy, 
Dr. P. K. Ray, of Dacca College. 

** During the year 1288 the Eaat Bengal Brnhmo Somaj has 
progressed in various ways. By the will of God, the number ot 
membem hm increased and tlie field of work ha« been extended. 
Many obstacles having through Hw mercy been overcome, the 
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Somaj has been able to accomplish its work. Hence we all give 
praise to God, and offer up our prayer that in the year now begun 
the East Bengal Brahmo Somaj may prosper.'’ 

1. Appointment of a Minister. — From Baisakh to Magh 1288 
(April, 1881, to January, 1882) there was no regular minister, but 
“ the service was performed by some of the members with great 
Avarmth and zeal,” — especial mention being made of Babus Rajani 
Kantfi Ghosh and Prasanna C’handra Mozumdar. In Janimry, 
1882, Pandit Ram Kumar Vidyaratna, a missionarj^ of the 
Sadharan B.S., was appointed as the regular preacher. “ Since 
then he has, with great zeal and energy, performed the Somaj 
services, delivered lectures and offered juayers in the Students’ 
Association, and accomplished much otlier work.’’ 

2. Festivals and Lectures . — There were four festivals in the 
course of the year. The first began on tlie last day of the Bengali 
year, and contiimed throughout the whole of the Bengali New 
Year’s Day (April 12;.'^*^ The second festival was held at the 
end 6f September, just before the Durga Puja holidays. On this 
occasion Babu Prasanna Cliandra Jlozunidar delivered a lecture on 
“The connection between the True God and the soul of man.” 
The third festival was the Maghotsab, /.e., the anniversaiy of the 
original foundation of the Brahmo Somaj by Ram ^lohun Roy, and 
extended from the 21st to the 25th of January (1882\ At this 
point I digress to quote some interesting particulars of the festival 
from the full report which was given in the East of Febniary 6, 1882. 

Ft [the ^Mughotsab] was ojM*nod by a lecture on the “ Life and the 
devotional spirit of Budaha,” delivered on Saturday evening by Pandit Rfim 
Kum&r Vidyiiratna. The lecturer bri»*liy rtx’ountt^d the principal events of 
the life of that groat rofonn< v, and lie dwelt at length on the spirit of self- 
saoritice, onthusiasTn and oaruoslness. whi<*h distinguished Buddha, and which 
enabled him to bcooiuo the founder of a religion wliich after more than 2000 
years, is still professed by more than 10 crores of human beings. 

The second day of the Utsiib was Sunday, and the whole of it w’as 
devoted to tht^ purpose. The morning siTvice was concluded [ conducted] 
by Pandit Rfun Kumftr Vidyfiratna, wlio preached a very interesting sermon 
on the occasion. Tlic mitl-day servuv commenced at I p.m., and was conducted 
by the same Pandit. T’hen followed the rea<iing of texts and the delivery of 
short discourses. The first disi'ourse was on the the text, Bo perfect even as 
thy Father in heaven is jx»rfect,“ and was delivered by Babu Jagat Bandhu 
L&hh, M.A. The second and thiM were on the lives of Parker and Rabis 
r ? llabia, the celebmtetl female Mahometan saint], and were delivered by 
Babu Govinda Chandra Da.s, B. L and [PanditJ R. K. Vidykratna. A 
discussion on “ tho ideal of religious advancement which a Brahmo should 
hold before him *’ follow<»d, 5n ■which Pandit R. K. Vidy&ratna, and Babus 
Jagat Bandhu L4hh and Hari Charan Chakravarti took part. This was 
follow'ed by I)hy{m or meditation. Tliis portion of tlie service was conducted 
by Dr. 1\ K. My. The Sankirtan which followed it Asas ve^^ sweet and 
impressive. The evening service was conducted by Dr. P. K. Rky, who 


^ The BsngsU months vaiy sUghUy in different yesw. and the BengaU Kew Tgaijs 
Bay usually foils on the 18th of April ; but in A.D. 1881, it fell on the 12th.— Bi>. 
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S reiiehed a fine somon dwelling: on the goo<lness of God and showing how we 
erive all onr strength from Him. 

The 3rd day of the ITtwih was the 11th of Mugh, the day of the anni- 
versary'. On this day, thei’O w< r<* a morning and evening Horvi<;o, distribution 
of alms in the shape of cloth, rice and piee to the jsMjr; and Sankirtan in tlio 
aftenioon. The morning service was comiiu ted hy Hahn Uajani Kfintu Gliosh, 
and the evening Rervi<‘e hy Pandit U. K. Vidyaratna. A young man naira d 
Kajendra L{il Haul, an inhabitant of V’^iknmipur. and an undergra<luate of the 
Calcutta Vnivei'sity, openly declared his faith in llrahmoism (luring tlio 
evening service, Tlu' few words of advice given to him at the tim<' hv the 
ofticiating minister wore very sweet and inipn^hsivo. 

Gii Tuesday moniing a discourse on “the necessity of purifying tho 
lieart in order to Ix' able to see God,” precede<l and followed }»y ])ray(i% was 
delivoivd by llabu Ifari Chaittn Chaknivarti, 11. L. 

On Wednesday, the last day of thi' IJtsab. nioro tlian sixty Itrahnios 
went to a gfirden and sp^ nt almost the vvhob' day in pniViT. n ligious conver- 
sfition and the singing of hymns. There was a “ priti bliojan” [love feast] 
in thi' mid-day. 

Altogether the ^fughotsah proved itself tr» he u s»‘a,son of njoicing to all 
Brahmos, [and] it is to be ho[k d that *‘Vt‘ry one has nior»‘ or less profiti d by it. 

To rt'tum to the offieinl Heport.— In addition to his lectures 
mentioned above, Pandit K. K. Vidyanitna delivered tli(‘ following 
in the <*onrse of the year. 

May 3. ISSl. - Tlu Ditferuit PeIit?ioiis of the Kaith. 

July 30. 1881. — Charaett r and Ueligion. 

In !\(agh. — (Jainuarv- Fehruarv, !8S2.)~ Imlia's IJeligious Condition. 

The SomaJ Services . — In addition to the apixnnted | e>(‘U- 
ingj* services in tlu* Soinaj, s<‘rviee has betui held early on Sunday 
moniings. Sometiiiuvs it luts been etmdn<*ied h\ the minister, some- 
times by Halm R. K. (ihosh, by whom it is eondueted at presemt, 
almost in the regidar form. The number of worsbi[>pers at this 
morning s<»rsiee is not very largo, but those who attend it gain 
imieh sati.^faetion therefrom, ami it was at their retfuesi that the 
scTviee was begun. At the evening services tlu‘ Mandir is thronged, 
the students, as before, forming tlie largc‘st section. The number 
of people is so great that tluTe is not suIheUuit room for the htuiches 
and stools, and many ])ersons are obligtxl to stand. 

“ *1. Ihe Theintie Society . — ^'riiis Society was (‘.stahlished in 
1881. It is now itududexl in thc» Hast Hengal Hrahmo Somaj, some 
memliers of which first started it. Its aim is to study the truths 
of Theism. Its meetings an* held every sc'coml Friday. They 
formerly look )>ljiee in u side room on the second storey of the 
Mandir, but now, by the periuissicm of the Executive Committee, 
they are held in the llall of that building. Many persons, besides 
the" meiiiluTs of the Society, attend its mec.*tiiigs and take l)art in 
the disettssions, and it nee<l not lie said that by these lectures and 
debates the Bmlimm of Dacca are mucli benefited. The following 

« A« A rule, th« refrnliir at all Bmhmo Samajw aro heW in Uic 
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is a list of the lectures which arc being delivered here during the 
jjresent English year [1882]. 


March 17. — Of Religion 

,, 31. — Of Worship 

April H. — Of PrayfT 

,, 28. — Of Oratitudo 

IMay 1 2. ~”Of Trust arul Faith 

Juno 23. -Of the Sonsc of Dopcndonco 
July 7.— Of Lovo and Ilcvurcnco .. 

,, 21. — Of the Sense of Beauty and 

Sublimity 

Aufifust 4. — Of the Infinite Being 
, , 1 8. — Of the Aspirations and Xoeds 

of the Soul 

Sept. 1. — Of the Soul : Its Orowth and 

Decay 

„ 15. — Of the Moral Law 

• 29. — Of the Sense of Sin. . 

Oct. 13. — Of jMeditation 

„ 27. — Of the Effects of Divine 

Worship 

Nov. 10, — Of Immortality 

,, 24. — Of Bnihnio Religion 


Dr. P. K, R(iy. 

Pandit Ram KumSir Vidy&ratna. 
Bahu Jagat Bandhu Lah^, M.A. 

,, Sarat Chandra Gupta. 

.. Ilari Chamn Chakra vai-ti, 
B.A., B.L. 

,, Kali Narayan Gupta. 

, , ( iohinda Cliandra Das, B, A., 
B.L. 

. , Sarada Cliaran f Jhosh , ]\I . A. 
Dr. P. K. Riiy. 

Babu Rajani K^nta Ghosh, B.A. 

,, Sytima KiintaN&g,M.A.,B.L, 
,, Shivendra Nfith Gupta. 
Pandit R. K. Vidy4ratna. 

Babu Rajani Kanta Ghosh, B.A. 

[M.A. 

„ KvUi Prasanna Bhatt&ch&rjya, 
,, Jagat Bandhu Ltih^i, M.A. 
„ KMi Niirfiyan Gupta. 


“ 5. Stiulents" Society , — ^'Phis Society wjis established by the 
Students of Dacca. It is attended regularly by Pandit K. K. 
\'idyaratna, and occasionally by Babus 11. K. Ghosh and K. N. 
Guptti, who deliver addresses, and conduct jirayer and discussions. 
The meetings are held every Saturday. After a lecture, discussion, 
and ]}raycr, tlie sitting breaks up. Especial zeal and love for 
religion is displayed by the Dacca students. By their exertions 
this society is conducted with great regularity, and there is no 
doubt that it is of great use to them. May God grant long life to 
this society, and enable it to adoni the student life of Dacca with 
religion. 

“ 6. Library, — In the past year, 1288, great pains were taken 
to establish this Library. By the blessing of God, subscriptions 
towards it continue to "be received. First, a letter was received 
by Babu Brajcndm Kumar Guha, offering to the Committee 
Its. 160 ; Babu Lala Ham Kristo Das gave a donation of Rs. 300; 
Babu Durga Mohan Das Its. 200 ; and Babu Sri Krishna Das 
Rs. 10. Altogether Rs. 700 have been received. It was revived 
to spend Rs, 600 in English books, and Rs. 150 in Sanskrit and 
Bengali works. A list of English books, and the money, was sent 
to Miss Collet in England ; the list of Sanskrit and Bengali works 
has not yet been made out. Wo hope the newly-appointed 
Executive Committee will speedily give attention to this subject, 
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aminge the Librair on u good plan, and ii*ame suitable rules for 
the observance of tnc members/* 

These suggestions have been duly carried out. The English 
contingent of books was despatched to Dacca last spring, and- tht' 
Library ndes were issued in November, rermission to read in the 
Libraiy may be obtained by non-membei*s of the Somaj, either from 
a member or from the liibrarian ; and yearly 8\d)Heribers are allowed 
to take book.s home, under specified conditions. (I may add that 
the list of English books sent to me, as mentioned above," comprised 
a large selection from the best standard literature, devotional, 
theological and philosophical, such as would form a nobh* foundation 
for any ITieistic Library.) 

The next section of the report relates to the intended erection 
of a Missionary Home, or dwelling for the resident missionary. 
Since then the project has taken definite shape, and the foundation- 
stone of this little parsonage was laid by Mr. Ananda M. Bose, 
October 12, 1882, in the spacious (‘onrt-yard in front of the Mundir. 
The enelosure was crowded witli s|M.*ctators, (educated native genth - 
men of eveiy shadt? and denomination having fi<)(*ked to witness the 
ceremony. Dr. P. K. U;iy opened the proc^eedings with a sliort 
explanatory speech to the following eff(‘Ct : — Babu Protap (’handra 
Das, a rich and infinential citizen of Dacca, on the* death of liis 
father, was pressed by his friends and relations to celebrate his 
Sniddha <in a grand and rich scale, as is customary with tlie 
wealthier class of Hindus on such occasions. But ho, being a man 
of enlightened views, Inul sternly opposed the idea of s(piandering 
away a quantity of moiuy among professional beggars and priests, 
and had reserved a portion of the money allotted to the eeremony 
for u.se in more rational works of a benevolent character. Accord- 
ingly, he built a Hindu Hostel for stiulents in memory of his father, 
and in addition to this he promised a generous donation sufficient to 
build a house for the resi<lent missionaries of the East Bengal 
Brdhmo Somaj. 

11. Number of Members. — Passing over some merely local 
business details, wc note that the number of members rose from fil 
in the year 1287, to 85 in 1288. 'Flu? increase consisted of 17 men 
and 7 women, — ^the Kx<sc;utive ( ’oimniitot'. having decided, in 1288, 
to admit women as members of the Somaj. 

12. The financial position in 1288 was as follows : — 


ll». Aiiniu^. 

Jlecetpts for the year 128H 569 10 

Balance from 1 287 226 9 

790 a 


Expenditure for the y«^r 1288 . , . , 083 12 

Bauinee in hand * H2 7 


790 3 
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The above Report only extends to the end of the Bengali year 
1288, — to April 1882, and the Report for 1289 is not yet due. 
But a letter lately received from the Secretaiy, dated February 2, 
1888, gives the following outline of the present state of the Somaj. 

“ All our institutions have commenced to work after the winter 
vacation. Wc have had meetings of the Theistic Society, of the 
Students’ Society, of the Brahmica Sanimilan [Union], &.c. The 
Theistic Society was re-opened this year on the occasion of the 
Maghotsab, by a lecture by Babu J. B. Lalia. Then we had another 
by Babu R. K. Ghosh on *■ Meditation.’ The next is to be by Babu 
liain Pmsad Sen (an adherent of tlio Branch B. S. of India, but 
still a member of the K. B. B. S.) on ‘The Presence of God at the 
time of Prayer.’ I'he Students’ Society is now under the guidance 
of J. B. Laha, R. K. Ghosh, and myself. Last Saturday I delivered 
a lecture in Bengali on l^rayer at a meeting of the Society. Next 
Saturday there will bo [a] discussion on it, the students, of course, 
taking part in asking cpiestioiis, raising difficulties, See.” 

Dr. Ray next speaks of a little Society wffiich, though 
apparently not in organic affiliation with the E. B. B. Somaj, 
and therefore (I conclude) not mentioned in his official Rei^ort, 
has been doing good work in Dacca for some years past, in a quiet 
way, viz., the “ Brahmica Saminilani Sabha,” or Brahmo L^idies’ 
Union. This Society, he says, “is now going to luive three 
meetings per month, insteaid of two. They have prayer as before, 
and ill addition to that I am lectiunng to them twice a month on 
‘ The Principles and I loctrincvs of Religion,’ ffiking as a text-book 
Babu Raj Narain Bose's Dhanna Tuliva Dipika (Light of Religious 
Truth), a book \ery little known to Brahmos in general, and 
especially deserving the notice of those who do not undei'stand 
English. Rajuni Babu also now and then presides at these meetings 
and conducts the service, 

“ Pandit Rum Kumar is gone to Northern Bengal on a 
missionary tour. In his absence we have, of course, to conduct 
the service in the Mandir, and this is done alternately by Rajani 
Babu and myself. We expect him [the Pandit] back by the begin- 
ning of next Bengali year [April, 1883], when the Missionary Home 
will be ready for opening.” 

Dr, Ray also sends me a printed list (dated “ Poush 1289,” 
/.«?., December-January, 1882-83) of the members of the E. B. B. S., 
whose number had then risen to 90. 

To this cheering report of the chief provincial Somaj^ of 
Bengal, I have only to add that I have received from the previous 
Secretary, Babu Nava Kanta Chatterji, two recent publications, 
issued by himself, which will be noticed in my liiterature Chapter. 
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Dacca Bnmch of Bmhmo Somaj of Jndia. 


Dacca Branch of the Bil\hmu Somaj of Lvjha. 

The Yearly Theisiic liecortL No. 2. 1881-82. Publihihed 

on tlie occasion of the Second Anniversary of the Branch Bmhmo 
Somaj of India. — Dacca : East Bengal Press. [1882.] 

This inaga/.ine, for which I am indebted to the courtesy of tlie 
Assistant -Secret*iry of tlie Dacca Brant‘h of the B. S. of India, is 
the chief provincial organ of the New Dispensation, and is devoted 
to the propagation of the sj>ecinl form of that gos|Kd wliieli took 
its ri.se in the Dacca Branch. Except for a biographical sketch of 
tlie late Aghore Nath Giijita, there is scarcely any direct reference 
to Bmhmo affairs of any kind whatever beyond Eastern Bengal, — 
the chief contents of the Number being reports from the few 
Somajes in that (piarti'r which have accepted the New Dispenssition, 
and accounts of mission work carried on by the Dacca Branc*li. In 
addition, there are two long expository articles on (1) '‘‘Tlie New 
Di.spensation," and ,'2'; “ Morality vernun Religion, ” which re-stite, 
with no important difference, the views on which I coinmen{(‘d at 
considerable length in the sectitm of my last Yrnr-Book which 
treated of this Somaj. Additional fulness is, howe\er, given to 
those views by the Annual Report <d‘ the Branch itself, whitdi is 
decfily and even iniinfully interesting, from its combination (»f 
impassioned religious feeling with a theor\ of (oars revelations 
which treats the human n^cipient thereof as virtually incajmble of 
misinterpi-eting them. It is not necessary, however, to go further 
into this subject, as I wrote .so fully of it in iny last Year-Book^ 
and no reply to my remarks has been made. I need therefore only 
re}H‘at what I sai<l before, that the form which this movement has 
taken in Dacca diftVi*s in some important respects from that 
in Calcutta, and .shows far more simplicity, unity, and iiiwunl- 
iieSvS than the original movement under Mr. Sen. Whetlnn* the 
noble elements in tlie Daeca movement will evi iitually work them- 
sedves free from their Antinomian alloy, nanuins to he seen : hut 
one hopeful feature must nut he pusstal h\, vi/,, the evident desire 
of the lea<lei> to he undei>tood by thedr furmm* eompanions. It is 
a real jdcasure to ri^ad the fcilhming paragraph from the Annual 
Report, c«pecdally the tinal sentetuH', the c*xcellent spirit of which 
carries its own rceomincndntion. 

in our last UijK^rt we showcnl that with th(* ahaUfloniiient of our claims 
on th<? hsml MimiJir, there raino a calm which hcl{)«>d ii«« a good deal to get 
corresit rcsp«^ting the New DiapenBation. and ciitihhsl u» to c.Htabli«h the 
BmiUTh Bmhmo of India. aro haj>py to hero that our 

rekitomt with the Kjist Bonsai Bmhmo Hoinaj have contimud in the aanio 
|satee£ul condition — we might almoat say, that in m far m our friond« 
oceariottally rnktyii some of m to k) presont and «|>oi4k at their meetings (on 
one occasion tliey rwitteste<i our Mirtmter to doltvcr a lectum on ** How to 
attain the knowledge of Oo<r’), and liateniMi U) our woitU with seeming 
reapect whenevf'r we happened to apeak, theiT has been rm actiwd improvement 
ill u, howi.‘Vcr tinwdl and imipprccmldc. Wo only wish that iutcrciMUiges ot 
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thought such as those, had boon more frcqu(.nt ; or rather, instead of being 
fitful and impulsive like the past ones, they had been systematic and carried 
on. with some definite object. Whatever others might say, we know that 
there prevails a frightful amount of misunderstanding among our friends 
regarding the principles of the New Dispensation. Wo need hardly say 
that this has i>roved a fruitful source of ill-feeling and jealousy among us. 
Now, the most elfectual remedy that it is possible for us to devise for this 
state of things, is re-unions of the sort alcove alluded to, in which we can 
speak cttlmly and openly, and make our resix-ctive idofis known to oacli other. 


Uaih.'^al Bkaiimo fcJoMAJ. 

Ill this report T purpose to give you a short account of the working of 
the Barisfil Brahmo Sornaj from January to December, 1881. The year 
commencicd with the Mdtjhotmh Fisstival, tho pioe«'(‘dings of which passed ofi 
HJitisfactorily, though we liad fear of being disturbed by the working of party 
spirit in the Somaj. It would not be out of place to mention here that but 
for party spirit the Barisiil Bnihmo Somaj could have done much in the way 
of spreading the saving truths of our religion and of removing all sorts 
of social evils from Hindu society. 

In the proceedings of the Mtifjhotsab Festival, Balms KajaniKanta Ghosh, 
(Irish* Chandra Mozuiiidar, Ashini Kum^r Datta, Chandi Charan Sen, Kidi 
^lohau Diis, and Mr. Pykri Lvil Hai took leading parts. Balm Ashini Kiimsir Datta 
d(‘liverod an open-air address, which was so eloquent and impressive;, and so 
well appix‘ciated by the public at large, that the pn'judices and antipathy of 
the uneducated classes of iM'ople against the Brahmo \Somaj movement were to 
a certain exteuit removed. Balm (Chandi Chamn 8en rca<i a paper on The 
claims of the Bx*aluno .Somaj upim the educat(‘d classics,” wherein he very 
clearly and ably pointed out the .siilutary infiueuct*s of the Brahmo Somaj in 
m*eating a healthy public opinion, calculated to purify the moral atmosphere 
of society by raising its moral tone. The pa|M'r is exptel(‘d to )>o shortly 
publishcsl. ( )n the Mdyhotttab day Mr. Pyari Lai Rai delivered a touching 
sermon in English in the morning, anti Babu Kajaiii Kanta Ghosh very ably 
and solemuly conducted the Divine Ser\ice in the evening. 

After the Mdghufmb cen'iuony was i>ver, a Sunday School was opened by 
the exertions of Babn Chandi Chai*an Sen for the religious instnietion of the 
< hikken of the local Brahmos. The s<*hool has been working pretty well, and 
the avenige nniulan* of litth' children attending it is 18 or 19. Babu Chandi 
Charan Sen himself gives instruction to these ehildivji, and is very jmpular 
with them. 

In Mav la.st, Mrs. Manorama Mo/uindar and Babu KMi Hohan Das were 
ordained missionaries of the Barisal Bmhino Somaj. Mrs. Mo/.umdar occa- 
sionally visits the zenana of n's^Kvtabh* gentlemen hoi’C with a view to impart 
religious instructions to ladies. Slie also conducts the Divine Service of the 
Bnihmo [ ‘r Brahniica] Somaj . 

Babu K&li Mohan Dfis, owing to d<miestic misfortunes which befell him 
this year, could not work ranch. He, however, piid a visit to Baisari village 
in the Sub-Division of Phirozepnv for the j)m*pose of pn'a(‘hing Brahmoisin 
there. Such visits to villages will unilonbtedly tend to remove the prejudices 
of the uneducated class against the Brahmo Somaj. The very fact that our 
missionary was warmly rcceivetl and listened to with rapt attention by the 
villagois, indicatos that the time is not far off when uie standard of the 
Theistio Church will be raised in all the villages of Bengal. 

Pandit Hhm Kum&r Yidykratna paid a visit on the occasion of the 
Anniversary of the local Somaj. He delivered several lectures here, and all 
of them were very impressive and eio<iuont. The i>ublic were highly satisfied 
with his work hero. 
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Balm Goviuda Chauditi Bodo, of Btiisari, han latrly joined our Brahnio 
Soinaj. ilo intends to devote his life to thi' cause of reli^on. Ho Avas one of 
the best Mokhtoars in the Phirozepur Sub-Division of this disirii*t, and his 
solf-siicrilico and enthusiasm are exomplary. 

SA1UI4NANDA DAs, Svvrttary, 

This report is hikeii from the collection of Provincial, lleports 
issued by the Sadharun B. S,, together with its own, for the Year 
1BS1-B2. A few* later imrticulars have appeared in tlie lirahmo 
Public Opinion, chietty in relation to the tw'o Barisal missionaries 
inentioued almve, Babu Kali Mohan Das, who has given up his 
secidar w'ork to devote a^l his time to the propagation of Tlieisiu 
in the district of Barisal/' had recently (June lo, 1882") “ visited 
certain places in the district, such as (Jopalpur, Khanjajmr, 
Khajurtala, and Madaripnr, on a missionary tour, and delivered a 
number of lectures." The saiiue report sj)oke most highly of Mrs. 
Maiionima Mo/iimdar, wdio is the wife of the local ministeV. She 
is held by all y\\\<\ know' \\vr personally in high esteem, and the 
good .she is <juictly doing among lu‘r own sex in Barisal is w;orthv 
of all praise." She has hmg been active in the little Brahiniea 
Somaj which has existed at Barisal sinc<‘ 1877, and now' consists of 
11 members. But last January, at the Magliotsab festival, Mrs. 
Mo/umdur came forward more prominently, and j)uhliely (*onductc‘d 
the evening service <if the n‘gular Brahmo Somaj. Tin* B. P. 
Opinion of Kt*b. 8, 188;}. reports that “a large crowd of ])eople 
wm naturally attracted to witness the unusual spectacle. This is 
perhaps the first time that an Indian lady publicly conducted 
Divine service, and prcaclu‘<l a st'rmon lu^fon’ a congregation of 
men. Her abilities in preaching have long been well known to all 
who ever attended her private praycr-nicctings. Slu' is a Imlter 
prt'aelier than many of the [ncacliers of the other si v, and \\v are 
glad that the way ha.s been ojH’iicd lo her to make her gifts usi'fid 
to her (’hurch." 


(’llITTAcioXJ lUlAIIM<» SuMAJ. 

Tht' Ciutlagoiig Somaj has adlnTed to Mr. Sen, Avith but slight 
variation, from the first, and in September, 1881, “it Avas unani- 
mously resolved that this Bnihtno S<miaj be afKliatod Avith the B. S. 
of India." hiberaL Sept. II, IHHl.; I liaAc given no regular 
from <^initag<mg since the f»ne in my Year-Book for 1878 
(No. HI., pp. H4-8o; : and am therefore glad to he able to giAO the 
foiloAA'iiig trauHlntion of the official Ueporl for 1881-2, published in 
the Dacca Yearly TheUtie Record, No. 2. 

I. Many among the Brahnio# here InjIicvu in the mAng and hmmig of 
thsl, in Yoga, Bhakti, and the communion with suitnla ; but in their actual 
they make no effort towardti the hliaaful realization of the tame. Ihe niimner 
of thoM^ won4hip|KT« hon^ who have a genuine thirat for spiritual profl^c^ is 
r^ty airialL Homo among lhi;m now and then cultivate Yoga and inniualion 
on it hill. 
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1776 ShaMI)e?etel55“"‘’™“ of ^oush 

3. The Somaj ^rvico is held every Ktmday after dusk, in addition to 

wTSTi' “ •• "■« 

of I heistic i nends. It has four deimi-tinents ; (1) the preachinff of i-eli^ioii 
(2) tho prttiehmg of morality, (3) femal..- wlucation,^ (4) tLritv. ^ ^ ’ 

f*y **^0 second demrtimmt a journal has beim pulilisheil for nearly the 
last tour years, entitled the fianysudhiui, or the Purifier. This paper is now 
issued every fortmght. Its obji.-t is the cultivation of good K a d Z 
preaching of high morality, both political and social, among the people The 
number of subscnbei-H is about 700. i i • 


borne of the boiiiaj membfrs have started a society called the “Moral 
Union, with a view to help the formation of character based upon pure 
morality, among tho students of tlie higher classes of schools. Particukrlv 
direful reg^ulations hav<i boon made to koop th<^ luoinbers from becoming 
m;eliffiou8, biosc in morals, or attached to drink. The Society has been 
joined by sev<'ral non- JJnihino j^cnthmicn. Students from tho local cidlego from 
the ^onmil School, and also from the higher classes of the English and 
liengali schfKils, teachers and s(*ver*il others, have also hecoine inemhers. 
The ptesont numb(*r of inf'rnbers is 01. 


Soiuf' of the llmhmos her<‘ have, with special exertions, estahlishecl a 
Hope Society, ’ in which then* an* now 101 memhers. Many have ioined 
it with great z<xil. * 

Often, wh(‘n dangerous t'pidemics have Iwn pn‘valent, medicines have 
been dispensed. IVIany ix rsons come forwnrl to help tlie Hrahmos with 
money for this ])uri)Oso. 

1. It is now nearly thn‘e years sinci* the New Dispensation was proclaimal 
here in an mien-air lueiding before a multitudinous audience. Now, the 
Dnilimos and their friends gfi about in bazfiars and villages preaching and 
singing of the Living Ocxl, and of sfxung and hearing Him, Arc. . . And 

m the homes of the inhabitants, pravei’s and kirtantt arc now and then 
performed. 


It will bo soon from this that altlioiigh the religioas faith 
ciiiTont in this Somaj is of the mystical tyjic which has lately 
received so much fuller a development than before, both in Dacca 
and ( aleutta, there is neverthele.ss a large infusion of 25 t*ttctical 
usefulness in the Biuhmoism of our Chittagong friends, whose 
philaiithroj)ic w'ork (for M'hieh, see my Year-Book for 1877, Xo. IL, 
p. 11) has not been allowed to stand still. This is a matter for 
cordial congratulation. 

One incident in last year's Chittagong annals should not be 
omitted here. At the Anniversary festival of the Somaj, December 
28, 1881, an Englishman of the name of Good, whose horse had 
shied at the street jn'oeession, rushed upon the Brahmos in a passion, 
and thrashed the singers. The local magistmte, Mr. Currie, took 
up the matter, and fined the Soerc'tary of the Somaj 10 ru|^s, 
for obstruction and nuisance." Mr. Ciurie’s whole proceedings 
the affhir were conspicuously arbitraiy and illegm, and the 
Bitihmos brought the case before the High Court, where it was 
argued onMarch 31, 1882. Their lordships quashed the ju^ment 
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Kishoreyunge and MimUlnagur* 


of Mr. (\uTie, and ordered the refund of the fine inflicted on 
the Secretary of the local Brahmo Soniaj ; a very satisfactory 
conclusion to the matter. 

Kishorecvxob Buahmo 8omai. 

During the year five or six et* ns enjjiyeil every day the lioly worship 
of (hnl. llis nnnvy has he4‘n poimMl out uneeaaingly even on sinful lives like 
oui-s. lie has hless^'tl us ]>y n^vealiiig himself to us as the Kssenet' of Kssenee 
th<‘ Soun‘t* of all Sourt-t', and as the Sportive llari. 

Hitherto, eomniuniori with saints [Stuihu Sttmaymn^ uppi‘ai'i'<l io us as a 
riddle, hut now we have got a little insight into it. C’are has been taken to 
hear GocFs woids, and He has In^en heanl often. His words alone are oar 
.s<’rii>tim' ; He is speaking iiueeasingly, ainl we eaii )u*ar Him if we will only 
ntttuul. 

(^ongregjitiorial prayer takes plaee lure at dusk every Sunday. I'lir 
oftioe of ilinister rests on myself, and ^Ir .bigam.shan Hir is the Seen^tary. 
Ill the month <if K-artik last [0»‘tolu-r-Novembrr] a Sang^it Subhfi was startl'd, 
and it has worked for the last two moiitlis. Many have been benefited ]*y the 
disiMissions held in it. 

A Xtipir Sankirtan took plaee liert'; and om* day there was Sankirtun 
and a If'Cturo in the iiiarket-plaee, Mr (Jirish (’handra S<*ri eame hero fora 
few days. He giive a leetun* on the ** Gradiuil Progress of Iteligion,” which 
mnoved hit herto-elieri shed miseoneejduuis regai'iling the New llisptuiwition 
from many minds. Allhotigh tht re is no friendly feeling entertained by the 
young generation towards the N.I)., the older classes respect it. One good 
sign obsk'rvable hero is that among th»* students there i.s a ventilation of 
lidigioiis subjects. 

IbiiAui Lu. Sen. 


Mtu%nv\«i\H Bkviimo Soma.i. 

1. The Murudmigur Hrahmo Soinaj was founded in the Agrahavan of 
B.E. [Nov. -Dei'., 18H0]. At fii*Ht a very f*'W used to be pre.sent, Imt by 

(bars mercy it ha.s nt»w gi^owii into a little Somaj. The number <d’ worshippers 
IwiA been incrKi.Hcil by the vi?»it.H of the devotees of the Dac ea Bnineh of the 
B. 8. of India. < VmgregFitionul pniyer i.** held every Sunday aftenioon. Tin* 
nunilier of regular worshippers in at leaM twenty. 

2. ifw'ing to the inereasi* id the nninls r of worshippers, a Subha wa.s 
mtabii.shcd for the lamelit of the Soinaj on the 2ath f»f Isaitifikh. There arf' 
18 mcmlK^rJi of this Sabhk. ITie Honinj itself has Ishui named lh(' Muradnagar 
Brunch B.S., liolonging to the B.S. of India. Keligious disciiHsion takes 
place every NVfsInewmy aften»o<m. 

3. "fhe MuKtdnngur B.S. dis's not vonsidi^r itstdf powoidful C'n<uigh to 

J in'uch the New Disfxuisatioii. Still it may said to l>e doing a little in that 
iitectir>n. Mmt of the membiiH try to do what they van to arouse an 
rugente^ idUt ndigioii, and to stren^heri and make it lasting in people^ s 
heurt# by difieuit.iifotis and the study of gwKl Ixioks. « /, i 

4, Among the mointH?r« of the Somaj, the mxdng and heanng of Dou, 
Yoga, Bhakti^ the eoiiimuriion with mints and other trutliK have been but 
slightly dimnmofi^ It w only a few who have Inirnt that these arc subiocis 
w^hich arc not to bo upprehomled only, but to be mali/Axl. Even among those 
who have leamt tJiia, v^ry little attcfiipt ha» been made at wich rcaliwition. 
At Homo have rcwiUwTd the euialcneo of God, bat this has not bocr 

ksting. 

Oimslt CiiAKJOiu Datta, Xanager. 
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Mymexsingii. 

In my last Year-Book I gave an account of the four Brahmo 
Somajes of Mymensingh, viz., the original Somaj and its Branch, 
dating respectively from 1853 and 1867, and the Xew-Dispcnsationist 
Somaj audits Branch, which were started in 1878 and 1880, but 
which assume the position of being the original bodies founded in 
1853 and 1867. From the Reports which have an-ived since last 
year, I condense an account of each section. The first is taken from 
the collection issued by the Sadharan B. S. for 1881-82, and is an 
official Report of the original Branch of 1867 (B. S. No. 2). The 
second is the official report of the New Dispensationist Somaj (B. S, 
No. 3), translated from the Dacca Yearly Theistic Record iox 1882, 


Mymensingh Branch Brahmo Somaj. 

* [B. S. No. 2.] 

This Somaj was e-stablished on the 23rd of Ashiir 1274 [July 6, 18671. The 
object of starting it was to introduce the worship of God uiuong the students of 
sohooli. It was not then convenient for the students to discuss religious subj ects 
with the membora of the main ^lymensingh Somaj ; and for this reason, Prasanna 
Kum&r Sen, Krishna Kumfir Mitru, Srinlith Chanda, and some other students 
combined together and started this Somaj under the name of the Branch B. S. 
With the permission of the members of the main Mymensingh B. S., the 
regular prayer-services of the Branch were held every Sunday morning in the 
Somaj house. 

This Somaj has been a very great help towards pi*eaching Brahmoism 
among the students ; so much so, that some time ago this Branch was the 
origin of all kinds of progres.s in the Bnihmo Somaj. At first Babu P. K. 
Sen was appointed as minister ; on his leaving this place, Babu K. K. Mitra 
and afterwards Babu Madhusmian Sen were ministers. Since then I have been 
holding the office of minister for nearly the last ten years. 

The writer then briefly records the split in the Mymensingh 
B. S. caused by the Kueh hebar agitation, which resulted in the 
arbiti’ary ejection of the Mymensingh congregation from their 
Mandir by its minister and one or two companions. (A full account 
of these tmnsactions appeared in my last Year-Book^ pp. 104-5.) 

With the starting of the Branch Somaj, a discussion-meeting was 
established which is now named a Sangat Sabhfi. The minister of the Somaj 
is 0^0 its president. It has helped the worshippers much in the formation of 
their religious life. Every Saturday evening the members of both the main 
Somaj and the Branch meet together and join in a Sankirtan. 

During the last year, the congregational services, the discussions in the 
Sangat, ana the Sankirtan, &c., wore conducted well. On the last anniversary 
day of the Somaj— July 6, 1881— the Brahmo missionary (Pandit) Rto 
Kumhr Bhatthohl^}^ came here and joined with the minister of the Brancffi 
in conducting the tJ tsab services. On this occasion there were two public 
lectures* j^e respected missionary did the members much good by his 
instructions and rdi^ous discussions* After concluding the work of the tJtsab 
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he went, together with the ministei^ of the Branch, to JAm&lpur [East Bengal] 
for preaching. Whilst there, they consecrated a newly established Soma j house. 

Every year the members of the Bi’anch and of the main Soma] combine 
together and celebrate the Mfighotsab with great zeal. At the last il&ghotsab 
[Januai^ 1881] some new students entered the Branch Somaj. Their new 
zeal and love of religion was a source of encouragement oven to the old 
members. 'The sermons and discussions at this Somaj have been of such a 
character as to promote the attainment by the ineinlH^rs of strong faith and 
sweet religious life, by the cultivation of faith and love, k«‘eping free from all 
sorts of unnecessaiy* agitation and uncharitable speaking. May <»od so bles-s 
and direct this little band of worshippers that thr?y may increase in faith anc^ 
love, and thus fulfil the hopes of the Biahmo Church. 


SrinAth Chamia, Senrtmy , 


6th of Poush, 1803 
[Dec. 20, 1881. 


Shiikl. 


Mvmkvsinoii Buahmo Somaj. 

[B. S, No. 3.] 

1. Spiritml PnHjre*^., - Considerable progress was made lust year among 

the Bruhmos here in Yoga and Bhakti. (fod reveab^d Himself very clearly, 
and lie was realized u.s the Great Being full of sports In many events 

and deeds lie was .also stnui as llari full of .sport and His worlls were 
also heard. 

A.H the Supreme Being i.s <<mt in uaily siiving “I am,” so our individual 
heiny jUways existing in Him, that i.s, living in His life, is 

continally saying “Thou art,” “ 1 am nothing.” has it been revealed. 

During the Last year many had th»’ nal mwining of thi* communion wdth 
saints brought home to them ; nod swime tried to mo»dd their own lives after 
some particular saint. 

2. Date of foundation of the Somaj . — 'Pho original Somaj was f<uinde<l 
on 26th Poush 1269,^-1853 A.I>. llie Branch Som.aj, on 23rfl Ash&r 1274. 
[Sec previous Report. — En. IVdr-i/ooArJ. 

3. MeetingM and Worka in connection with the Somaj. — llie Anuivoiiiary 
meeting ; the Sangat Sabhii ; (/ongregational iiiectings : Brahmo School ; 
Daily congregational prayer ; 8jK‘dul family prayer ; Wco^kly^ Hankirtan ; 
Weekly eongn^gational prayer of the main and the Braneh Soinajcs ; ami the 
ptiblication of a religious monthly papier. 

4. To spread the Now Dispensation, there have been >Sankirtans in 
•everal places ; singing from house to house ; the delivery of lectures and the 
publication of tracts. 

Last year Mr Otrish Chandra Sen came here and tlared with us for a few 
mmitluL and did us much good. Last Ashkr, Banga Chandra Rky, DutgL 
Kitii Kky and othem came hero on iha occasion of the anniversary of tho 
Branch Somaj . By thehr coming, newer thoughts and tentimenU were kindled 
among us and the public generally. 

KAli KmAit Bosjs, StetHttry. 
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Tub Two Buahmo Somajbs of Noakhali. 
i. Founded in 1876. 

The NofiikhOli Brahmo Sornaj (^mc into existence some time before 1283 
15. E. (1876). But then the Sornaj had no hxed place for holdings its praymr- 
meetings. It was in Baisakh 1283 that a house with a considerable compound 
attach^ to it was purchased on behalf of the Sornaj at a very convenient 
locality, being just at the centre of the town. The Sornaj met with opposition 
oven from sorao of the educated natives of the town. But under the will of 
our Ilmvenly Father, all ojiiiosition grjidually distippeared, and it was found 
that some who previously manifested a strong hatred began to look upon the 
Sornaj and the work that its members were doing with feelings of respect. The 
duties of the Vpdchdrjtja [minister] were performed for a veiy long time by 
Babu Bhuban Mohan .Sen, llesid Master of our Zillah iSchool. Tho sincerity and 
piety of his prc-achings and sermons drew many persons to the Sornaj, and it 
was then in a very Inalthy condition. On the\l(‘parture of our devot<i friend 
Babu Bhulian Mohan Sen, in the middle of the year 1879, the duties of the 
X^pdchdrJtja fell upon Babu Mahim Cliandia Sen» a teacher in the Government 
School. He, too, iiiaintainetl Ihtj Soniiij in a prospering condition. There 
wore then several devoted men, who weivi the members of our congregation, 
and contrihutetl a gotid dwil towards the furtherance of the cause of the 
Hrahmo rtdigion in tins place. 

Since Ikibu Mahim Chuntler Sen has been transferred to Mymensingh, we 
have felt and do still feel the want of an Upnvhdrjya, Tho congregation has 
gradually lost many of its devoted members. At one time the ^maj was 
regularly attended by 20 or 25 members, but now it lias lost many of them, 
and scarcely a dozen members attend tho Sornaj regularly. For the last j-ear 
the pray»ir8, Ac., have bci-n conducted by tho Secretary and some memfiers. 
So the tuaim ss of the Sornaj is nearly at a sbind-still. Another want that we 
feel is that there are no ^iumlhatHc Bnihmos amongst us at present. Subscrip- 
tions for the maintenance of the Soinaj, Ac., were veiy scanty, and it was for 
this imson that the Taftaa Ktiumudi was asked free of charge from the 
Skdhhran Sonmj. 

Feeling the want of a jKrmancnt luiildiiig fur the Soinaj to hold its 
praycr-inetdings, the members unanimously decideil to raise a subscription 
for the .erection of a pu<'ta h(»use instead of the thatchcsl house wherein the 
Somai is held at pixrsijnt ; and on the 3 1st December 1879, at a meeting held 
for the puri)o»e, a sum of Ks. 332 was subscribed, and subsequently a 
subscription list was issued, and xnanv of our Hindu friends subscribed 
something towards the same purpose. In all alniut R«. 640 was subscribed. 
But on consideration that this sum was insufiicient for the purt)Ose (for the 
estimated cost of a building is Rs. 2,000), we have postpon^ erecting the 
house, waiting for moie colkH.'tions, 

Tho 8omaj, thinly attended as it is. lias tried its best to observe the 
Mdyhotimb and the anuivemry which happens to teke place on the Ist Bais&kh 
(the daj’ of the inauguration of the present Somai), and distribute, as much as 
lies in its power, clothes and rice to tho poor on the occasion of the UUsh* 

The Sornaj was visited on two occasions by Babu Baiij^ Chandra My, 
and this year by Baba R4m Kumkr Vidyarataa. Our last mentioned friend eomd 
scarcely do anything on aocount of the incessant rains that happened to pour in 
during his short iday of aWut a week. 

It is graUfyittg to observe here that there is not a single member amongst 
uiwhohasadoptied theNew Dispensation, and who has looked u^n the sayings 
and doiiins of Babu Keidiub Chunder Sen in the same light as they were wont 
to do inoygone times. 

Kinu.t KAnta Aich, SktrH^ry. 
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ii. Foundotl in 1882 . 

The above report apiKjared in the Sadharan B. S. collection for 
1881-82. But the proselyting zeal of the Dacca Ncw-Dispensa- 
tionists succeeded, not long afterwards, in effecting a counter 
movement, of vrhicli the following account is given by one of their 
missionaries. Balm Ishau C’handra Hen, in his Mission Keport, 
published in the last Yearly Theisiiv Itecord. 

Xoakhdii , — Here there is a pmyer-liall. The people of this 8omaj had 
had no division atuoni^ them before. Heueo, whenever I went there I was 
allowed to conduct prayers and to lectun^ in the Somaj. Ihit I had hardly 
seen as yet any regular woi-shipptTs. A few that were hero have left the 
place, iiy the Lori’s iwiriicular injunction, I was obligisl to come hen^ in 
last Pousli. Then 1 was able to conduct service anti give leetiircK in the Soinaj, 
and to have daily prayei-s with the three friends with whom I stayeil ilnrin^^ 
the few days I was here, — a result In^yoml mv cx|H‘cUition. At the invitation 
of these friends I wt*ut, willi iny family, to S'oakhuli in Balsikh fApril-May 
1882]. On my amval tlieis', lliosu tkit wt re really opiM>s«Hl at hmrt to the 
Now Dispensation tritnl their he.'st to tlLneounij^^e and dishearien luc. They 
called a min'tlng in which they resolved not to allt^w me to conduet pmyt rs or 
^ve lectures in the Sornaj. All this fri^^^htentd me a Httle at Hi>t, but 
immediately afterwimls I felt much embtildemHl and encouraged bv Cnsl, aiul 
enterd the held of \v<»vk to sprea«l that wonderful X. D. Within the last 
three months a New Dispensation jarty has been fiuiiiod here. * • 

Imian Cn.\Nj»H.v Skn, 

20th of Sralmn, I SO I Shak. 

[August t, 1882 .J 

A New-Di>poiisjitioui.st Somaj was accordingly started, and “a 
fi^imill house was built for it, which was eonsi^emted and opened 
Ittst Sniban. The SecreUiry’s report published in the last 1". T, 
Record, after nairating the [)articulurs already (juoted from Balm 
Ishan tliaiidm Stui, gives the following details. 

'Sine js:*i-»ons have enrolled thefnj«dves ?ih meinls'rs of the S»maj ; but 
many others besides the.«w liave l»een atienfling the w^tt'kly prayers. A Sangat 
Babha lias Is'cn i'«»tabli»hcd in coniioction with the Somaj, in which therr‘ are 
religious discussifins and Simkirtan, &u., every W'ldncsday ; and a managing 
cTommittcf^, consisting of ^memlM rs, haal^eeti fonmd for hasinosH jjurjKwies. 
Bhashan Fhaiidnt Kamiakiir and Itkj Kumar Sen have la^en apfshnUd its 
Secretary and Assbi;int Seciv htry r«*a|>e« tivt‘ly. We now pray to <tfd that the 
new .S<>frwj may hi' long lives!, and that Iw the awakening of His woridiipp^Ts 
hcn% llo may iiiake known the glorit'S of His DiMixTii^tion. 

BhVhHAX ClIASnUA K ABM A K Alt, 



Kumarkhdli anti Midnapur. 
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WkSTKRX IJKXGAt. 

llicre are upwards of 30 Brahmu Somajes in Western Bengal, 
mostly small ones. I have reported, at more or less length, of the 
chief among these in one or other of my lust two Year-Books ; but 
this year, owing to some delay in the transmission of the reports 
for 1882-88, I am only able to give two, both dating from 1881. 


KrMARKH%tJ iSiiAliMO *SoMjU. 

(From Ihti Hadliaran B. S. Ckilleetion of fur l8»l-82.) 

\Vt! aru uxin^moly prlad to sUiie that by thu g^nicc of the Almighty Fathur, 
the Kumarkhdli Bmhmo Sfimaj has eompleU^d th*.‘ :i2nd yciav of its career. la 
the year 1841), when Ikibu I>ela‘ndRi NathTagoru pjiid a visit td) his Zemindari 
in thla phiee, ho f'^lbnl a numlj<*r of men of the locality to a place 

knot'll IIS the Kutnarkhali Silk Factory, for the worship of the^ Only One 
Supreme Being. It was on the :UHh dity of Ashar. After a few days Pandit 
Dayal (‘hand iShiiumany came hen^ with a view' pR>pagate the fundamental 
]»rmciples of Bnibnioism. Ho 8UC4‘<iCiled in his atU*mpt : numy of the 
induential inhabitants of the Kiculity bwamc initiate into Brahnioism; and 
though some of them relai>s4.Hl into their old cstablishiHl faith, Vaishnavi&in, 
yet a nmulxu* of them remained true U» their principles. 

On th<; 30th day of Chaitm last, midnight st rvioo wuh hidd in the Mandir 
and a si^rmon was pivachtti by Babu Heramlia (liandm Maitra, and on the 
<hiy following, morning and evening s^ rrices wen* held in the house of Babu 
I Lari Xkth Mo/umddr by Ikibus lleramlxt Fhundra Maitni and Ananda 
Chandra Mitra. 

The nurnWr of bs!»l Bniltinos dot's not cxcochI iifteni. 

The Mandir was ojamctl and constn'rattHl in the y«ir 1872, Uth day of 
August. Tile Annivcnairy tlsty was tntnsfcm>d to this dsiy instead of 3(Hh. 
Ashiir. 

A devotional meeting wtis cstablishixl hert* hv s<»me local euthus^tic 
Brahmos in last April, which is held on cvcr>' NVctiiicsday. The service is 
c'ouductcxl by the inetiilK'rH in ndalion. 


MlONAI'l n BRAHMO SoMAJf, 

(Iftahmut Ihihlic Oy/iViiew, Feb. 24, 1881.)— The 38th annivei’sary of the 
lot.ttl Stanni [Midnapur] was i‘tdebrutc«l with great enthusiasm, A short 
history of this 8onm] would la* a little inienoting to our Brahmo refers. 
The Bomuj wim first start^xl bv Babu Bbib Chandra Deb, our worthy president, 
who was the Deimiy CoUoctor of that place in those days. uVfter his depart^ 
the Boniaj langtiistitHl for some time, and in a iiuumor ixosed to tiU it 
was mdved by mbu Kiiinlurfiiti Bose, the present president of the Am Bralimo 
Homaj, wrho went thore as HembtitiisU^r of the loc^al school, Babu Mjn&rto 
thoitgli now xolitod* has left an indelible impr^ion of deep 
and gmiuino and unastontatiotis goodness thcixi. ilia s|»nt is still 
on the minds of the ^rduoaied pootde of Midnapur, many of whom are lus old 



pupils. ^Duriag liis stay in this little town as Hoad-mastcr, Babu E^ndriiiii 
Avas connoctod with and m many cases tht^ originator of, vaiious institutions 
of public usefulness. His labours were not alone continod to tho Brahmo 
Somaj. He started many other Hociotit's for the intollectiuil and moxul culture 
of the people. His sennons from the pulpit of this place, and his annual 
discourses on the Gopa hills, an) still hallowed in tho minds of many of us, 
with many pleasing tissociations. It was th(‘se sermons tluit first captivated 
the heart of Babu K. C. Sen and were chiefiy instrumental in leading him 
into tho Brahmo Soiuaj ; it was these sermons tluit have moulded the finit 
religious life of so many of iw. It spt»aks well for the gratitude and good 
sense of tho jicoplc of Midnapur, that they have built a house out of vcdimtarv 
subscriptions in nouor of their dc’pailed to44chcr. and have made it over to him 
for his own private um*. Pandit Siistri gives a very favourable iv]K)rt of the 
manner in whicli he was received by all ehissmi of people, old and young, llw 
^i8it was the oocasiou of cousideniblo sensation. l^rivate family pmyer- 
meetings were held every day in the houses of Bnihmos, la^sides two public 
lectures, tho first being an mldress to the students, and the other a distniursc in 
Koglish, on “Our tinu's and our duties.” ( hie day was ap|>ointetl for open-air 
pu-aching, and alniut si.\ or seven lutndr<^l pe*jph‘ assembled to htav him in the 
maidaii faeing the fort. < )ar friend gave ex|K>Mtions of the prineipal doctrine.^ 
of Theism, hiking earo to illustrate the pidiits wherein it dilft^nKl from aneient 
supi^rstitioiiH. The anniversiiry fesliial eiosi‘<l with a visit to th»* neighbouring 
G»p4^ hills, an institution first <»rganizeil by Babu Uajuiirain B<»m‘, hihI still 
kept up in his lumour by his frit iids and pupils. There was a pretty good 
gatht;nng over th«j hills ; stsA ial Divine H<*rviee was held, and all who jissembb‘d 
then.* enjoycHl a hiiirty picnic. The Midtutpur Somaj still adheres (o the ritual 
of the Adi Brahmo iSomaj, but its members are strong sympathi/.ei's of tho 
Sudharan Brahmo i><»maj. 

The *' (IuutIi of the New Dispensution hu^ a resiclont 
in We-stern Bengal, Babu Dina X:uh Mu/.tuiular, whosi' 
head-quarters are at Bhagalpur. Other iiu.ssioiiarie« uf the N. I), 
make occaisional brief tours in this region which is within easy 
distttiiee of CiileutUi> and their proeet*dings are fully ree<*rded in 
Mr. jiaj)ers. But the Brahmic* element in them i.s so small, 
that I do not think it worth while- to n»port them in deUiil. It 
nc^d only Ihj olisc»rved, that wheit*iis the leading feature in the 
N. I), preaching in Piustern Bengal is tln^ ineesjwint straining after 
the “ seeing ami hearing (lod” ami the “ communion with saints/' 
~the leading feature in the N. 1). preaching in Western Bengal is 
the amalgamation of various and \'arianl ) religions, — a tniit 
probably arising from proximity to Calcutta. There are, however, 
a few' {Hiints of a more satisfactory iialure in the (last-but-one) 
report sent in by Biibu Dina Nulh Mmeutudar, in January, 1 B 81 , in 
w'hteh he spoke of efforts iiuide on behalf of Temi)erauc(s Kduca- 
tion, and the abrogation of caste distinctions. 
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Nobthern Bengal. 

Boor A Braiimo 8omaj. 

There arc two Brahmo Somajes at Bogra, dating respectively 
from I860 and 1876, — the latter Imng a Family Brahmo Somaj.’’ 
At its anniversary procession in Xovc^mber, 1881, an unexpected 
collision occurred wdth the loeul English Joint-Magistrate, whose 
arbitrary interference caused a painful sensation not only among 
Brahmos, but throughout the wliole of native India. ITie plain 
right and wrong of the case could not bo l>etter set forth than in 
the following Memorial which was sent up on the occasion to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, from the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, 
— the local Brahmos having failed to obtain justice elsewhere. 

To the Hon’ble Sir Ashley Eden, K.C.S.I., C J.E., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. 

The Humble ilemorial of tho Executive Committed) of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somnj most Rc«[>cctfiillv Hheweth, 

1. That the Sfidhiimn Braiimo Somaj is an organization of the Brahmo 
Sonmj or the Theiatic Chun h in India, having its central office in Calcutta, 
and its members in every Pn-sideney and Province of India. 

2. That your memorialists hav** learnt with dc^ p regn?t and pain, that a 
Brahmo religious j>rcH'<'8sion, in t'onmition with the anniversary festival of 
the family prayer iiu'< ting of Bahu Srirnanta Ch{ittcrjea, a member of the 
SiidhCinin Bnihino Somnj, and a r<‘ftpi^< t«d inhabimnt of Bogr^, was. stopped in 
the Ntrccts of that t4<wn, by order ol Mr. H, (i. Sharp, Joint-^Iagistrate ; 
that itA meml>ers, consisting of the IckrI Bnihmos and almost all the respectable 
inhabitants of the pUu*<N were «ubj<i‘tc«l to tht* indignity of summary arrest 
in the strtH't; and lliat this was dtme in spit** of the fact that the procession 
was duly licenaiHi by lh<‘ bnal autleoilies. 

ii. " That your ineinorialistHS do not think il n<'<‘essarv to enter into all the 
facts in connection with this ]»ainful tnms.art!on, as these havt* been set forth 
in a memorial iiln^dy addn«sisl to y<»«r Honor by certain inhabitants of Bogra, 
and also in the affidavit which is appended to this, and which with it« tramla- 
tion is inarkiMl A and B rtis|xvtively. 

4. TIrat it in not for your memorialists t<» jHnnt out how^ the fact of such 
irijatment to a pnrtv, t'omprising, Wsides others, two of the principal native 
judicial uiid ex^rntiv^* o6ie<>rs of the station, rnay injuriously affect the ad- 
ministmtion of juati<*e, and Iowxt th<we officers in public estimation; nor what 
wide-spread irritation and of ft^’Iing may Ih' produced by such a 

sweeping, and yonr memorialists humbly L'g to submit, wholly imjustifiable 
proc^eeding on the |)art of Mr. Sharp, ibit they would crave leave to remark, 
that liberty of action as regards religious oKservances, is one of the most 
dearly cherish(Hi privileges of the pe<»|de of this country under the bent^i 
inBuenco of British admitustralion; and any action on the part of those in 
power, which, without grave and adequate cause, goes to hurt the i*eligioua 
feelings of any portion of the community, not only wounds the deepest and 
the moat aaerid feelings the human hwrt, but is in violation of the very 
first ptincipiea of British rule. It is for your Honor to decide, whrther there 
w*aa any such grav'o and oiiequaie cauw, or any oauso at all, to justify the 
conduct of Mr^ Sharp, extraordinary and unique, your memoriidista are Imppy 
to observe, os au^ oonduct is. The Bmhmo 8otiiaj is an institutton, 
however humbly^ yet fWthluUy, eoniesUy, md devotedly, has been worMng 
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in every part of India in the cause of the social, moral, and religious reforma- 
tion of tho people. Its efforts have not unfr^uently met with sympathy, and 
cordial and even warm recognition from thinkers and religious workers in 
India and abroad, and from the most highly- placed rulers of the land. Tliat 
in tho devotional proceeding or hymns of a Brahmo congregation, conducted 
* in an ordorlj" and perfectly legal manner, attended by all or nearly all that was 
res|)eetahle m the station«*Mr. Sharp should have found anything low, vulgar, 
or offensive, or caleulatcHl to exeite his disgust or n»ove his indignation, is n 
matter of as much surprise to your memorialists as of jMun and sorrow, 

5. That in lonclusion your memonalists would fpratefully acknowledge 
the fact of your Honor having alw'ady oi-<lered an incpiirvinto the proceedings 
of ^Ir. Sharp; and they would Univo the matter in your Honor’s hands with 
the pmyer, that tlie inv(*stigation may bt‘a public om^aiid of a sifting chanictcr, 
and in the confidence that your Honor will lie pleasid to j>ass such orders on 
its conclusion as may stvin proper to your Honor under all the circumstanecs 
of the case. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, sludl ever pmy. 

By order of the Kx<H.‘utivo Committee of the 
.'<{idhf4ran Bnihmo »Somaj, 

KiDHARAV BkAHMO SoMAJ OfFICP, \ 

13, Mirziipur Stiwt, Calcutta. J Cmpsh I’iu noer Drrr, h.a.. 

The l^h Dci'cmbcr [1881]. i Hon. Secretary. 

The ('omiiu.s.sioner whom the Licuiteiiant-Governor appointed 
to inquire into the matter, made a private investigation whicli 
appeara to have Ik'cu confined to the untest etl statentents of the 
local Knglish oftieinls. He then sent up a “ report with entdosures 
which were not made public, but which contnivened all the essential 
facts of the ease as given in the affidavits of the local Brahmos, 
which were quietly passed hv. No confronting or examination of 
the parties ivas made by the Lieuteimut-Govenior, who decided that 
Mr. Sharp had acted legally ; and the Viceroy, on appeal, declined 
to interfere with the decision. 

It should lie noted that this Bogn'i cast? occurred about six 
weeks before the somewhat Himihir eas<‘ already recorded at ('hitta- 
goiig, in which the magistrate\s arbitrary decision was, on appeal, 
reversed by tlie High Court* 

DtXAJFtH Bkahmo Somaj, 

{From the B{idh&mn B. N. (Vdb*etion fif IIcj^Hh for 1881-82.) 

The 8oimj was ostablish^H] in th'‘ month of Knrtik of 1272 Ih K. [IHfio 
A.D.l 

iHrine service is held bfdh in the morning and cvf»ning on ( vory Siuiday . 
The Homaj has a small building of its own, and it is intcndtsl to have a 
lictter and a larger ono. 

Two annual festivals are cclebraM, (1) on tho lUh Mkgh, (2) on tluj 
foundation day of the Br^maj* * v* v 

Rupoea 400 have been s«b«crif>ed for the pro{)osfd building, of which 
Hi. 00 have bseti tonliacd and deposited in the Havings* Bank, ^ , 
The numW of worshlppeni ts daily increasing ; and they ar© evincing 
rigna of eameatnm. . ^ £ 

The menibeiiii have eommancedi a ipacial prayer meeting with the view ot 
spiritual and mond enttnre. _ 

BnenAif Mohah K4»i Semtorf* 
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PuiJILINf. Bkahmo Somaj. 

i. 1880. 

present vc^r has not bee n so eventful as the preccdinif 
ones in the history of the Dtirjilin^ Bmhmo 8omaj, and the general reader 
will not hnd much of interest in eithf^rthe numerical strength of, or in the 
business done in the Homaj. Out of 12 momhei-s shown in the last Annual 
Ih'port, five left the stStiun, im ludiug Balm RCidhfinath IKiy, the founder of 
this Sonmj, whose r«mu»val is greatly regret t<‘d by the inomhoi-H for sevoi-al 
reasons. Two now memlM rs hav**, Jiowever, heen*ad<led. Five have signed 
the (‘cnsus of AnatiUHitnc Brahmos (lw«>with their respeetive unves} : aU of 
them bedng memlH?r» of the Sadlu'inin B. S. It needs he uu ntioned here that, 
of the two new meinlKTs, one is a n# w acquisition to the Bmhmo world, the 
other luiving Ixwn an Bnihmo before. 

2. BmMing and Trant * Trust-Deed <»f the lujwdy -built 
Mandir was formally oxecut<Hi on the 1st of Jinhahh, on the occasion of 
th(? 3rd anniversary festival of the Somaj. Mr A. M. Bose, M.A., and 
Babus D. M. Das, S. X. Stistri, M.A., J. N. Chaknivarli, and Rtidh^nAth 
Kiy have been apt)oint4*d Trustees of the Somaj. 

3. Meet and Work . — The memb4,^rs nowMiuHd quartt?rly. There were 4 
such sittings including the annual one ; as the anniversary festival w^as 
celebrat4jd on the 30th Vhadra and 1st Jfahdkh (the dates finallv fixed for it^, 
the annual mcMding sat iinmodiab ly afh r it. A new system oJ preaching m 
the Xtipali language luis btMm introtluc<Ml since the last anniversary utsab, and 
Bahu Matihil llkldkr )uts Ixim appointed to pniach in the language, at Iciist 
once a month, in the Mandir. A growing desir(\ nay a sti'ong necessity, has 
of lat4? hc<*n felt to make m<»r<* fn*<iuent use of th<* Xejwli language, in order 
to communicate tho views hikI j*rinciples of Braluuoism among the intelligent 
and moui ivligiously disiw»s<Ml Neisili js*oplcM)f tho place, w*ho do not, as a rule, 
understand th<^ lungiuige in which the Mandir servia^ is conducted. The small 
jKiinphlct stj’led '* Jdi ahmadharmako Mata^dr'* ;the Prim iples of Brahmoisinh 
urinouncod in my last Annuul ne|M»rt, was ]nihliHh»Hl and frcvly distributed, 
with this objc*ct in view, on tho tx<-40»iMn of Ihf- last annivei'sary festival; and 
.it is under contouiplation to compile and publish some tmmphlets of the 
kind, US well m u regular system *>£ worship with a amipiLation of divim» 
hymns in Xeiwli, and also to introduce ivgulai* weekly siTvice in the ^landir 
in the wune !aug\iag<\ As the Bengali element in tlu* Somaj is of a very 
prwirioiw nature, owing to the eonslant arrival and df |\arture of the Bengali 
members wdth tour and other (»fHces almost every year, the imt>oriuncu of tho 
introduction of a ngular Xeixili ser\’ii*e* is every day lx‘ing more strongly felt. 

4. X littlo b*?foro the time of the hist anniversary, three 
night w^hoolii for iioor Ixiys won? <qM'no<i in thiw dilfenmt tea gardens near 
Diifjiling ; but it is diH'plv to l>e n*grctt4*d that tlu-y all collapsed for want of 

ra attenda1:leo of pupils. It is to bo hoped, however, tliat attempts will 
1 raado to resusiuUtc theot^ iiistitutioiift, and that such attempts will ^ 
crowned with siica^css in the long run. A Minilar school was opened in 
Darjiling in May last, but met with no W'tter fate. 

5, I '"itif#.-— Though numerically weak to employ themselves 

in diverso works of charity and IxmevolencOj the memWrs did not much lack 
in spiritual fervour a^ real ; and when noticing this fact I should point out 
tho oausos whtoh were at work in this din>etion. hHrsUy, the r^dmee he^ 
for the greater part of the yosr, from April to Xovemoer, of the \eneraw© 
l^adhto AehlajW Mahatehi l>ebcndm Xkth the Unng monument 

nf spiritual growth, and his sage advii^es which htdped our spint%^ advaime* 
menl in every pomlMo way. 8ecomIly, fn^iumt viwts of the mm 
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preachers of the S(idh(min Brahrao Somaj, such as Pandits 8, N. SCistri,^I.A,, 
Rto Kum&r Vidy&ratna, and Babus Ntigondm Nath Ch&tterji and XJmesh 
Chandra Datta, B.A,» who all conducted ominary and special divine service in 
the ]&Iandir, and in family prayer meetings ; hold conversation on religious 
topics, performed Brahm'o Anti^thdns, and delivercHi addresses and lectures 
during year under review. Our spiritual sciison may he fairly reckoned 
as dating from April and lasting to November, commencing fit>m the anniver* 
sary Babu Nagendra Nftth Cli&tterji came in June, on a short visit, 

lie eonductod ordinary and siMX'ial Jk^rvice in the Atundir and converse<l on 
religious subjects, pr»?sidtxi over the Xiimkaran ceremony (d the 2nd son (3rd 
child) of Babu Matilkl IKildar, and d«‘livtu*<H.l an excellent lecture on “the 
N(*ceasity of Keligion in Hociul and Political Reformation.** ITic visit of 
Pandit R K. Vidyiirtitna happened next, in Oetoln'r. Though he came up to 
recruit his health, he strctehinl his ever-helping haiui to the cause of our 
spiritual growth, and pn^HidM over sevc^nil family prayer iniHtings and sfTvice 
in the Mandir, and attended one Stimkamn ceremony. Babu Uinesh C’hHmlra 
Bathi came last in the categ»>ry of pwuchers, and conducted divine service in 
the Mandir and in family pmver imidings. liie Venerable Mahai^hi Dels ndra 
Nfith T&gore, though fast failing in hoalth and cons<^pu ntly unable to }>n‘side 
over regular weekly sk'rvieein the Mandir, eonduet»*d the Mandir servire n('arly 
half-a-dozen times and attracted u laige audience on each iKvasion, I'he 
spiritual effect innm the minds of bn al Brnhinos resulting from thes^^ missfonurv 
visitations, it is not possible to delineate within the short space of ;i 
report like this. I mav here mg ice the visit ui the lh*v, i\ H. A. 
Ball, M.A., who also favounsl with two public addr4\ss<*H. Thi' first was 
on “What is Bnihmoism y ’* and the K«s‘oml was tui [the] ‘♦Theism of 
Clianiiing and Parker.'* 


0. Anmthnm, — TIutc were thrtM' Bmhmo AtniffthduH during the year: 
first, on Cth June, ydmkai'an ceninony of the 2nd son of Ikibu MatiUd Huldur: 
second, on 3 1st August, 8rmUUm c<*rcmony i>f the father »)f uIkiyc - named 
g^tleman : third, 1 9th Octolnyr, Siimkamn ceremony of the? 1st son of 
mbu R&i Cliaran Mukerji, a late? immdier of this Somnj, wheisei family is 
here. There were three births anel one demth in Bnthmo families. 


7. lUuipU and The fieg ine oine by monthly subscriptions 

and donations in the year was Rs. 60H-I as. The net expenditure (luring 
the year was Rs. 308-4 as. The Iwlance’. Rs. 200, is dejs»siU*d in the (iovi'm- 
ment Havings* Bemk. * • 

T. N. CffVKB.tV VltTl, «S>WM>7/. 


ii, I8«l. 

In writing a rcjM^irt of tho present year 1 will divide the- princi}Mil events 
that ittimpinisi in tho Sonwtj into the following hfads, vix. : (1) Spiritual, 
{% (3) S^ciai, (I) and (ei) Financial - giving a summary 

of the other losa Important subjects at the conedusion. and noUedng here that, 
out of 9 memhm m [we] stoopd at the closie of the last yetir, erne? resigntHl an<l 
one left the atation dimng thi* ytm' ; and there being ilo freah admission, the 
prcaont ttumbor ia 7. 

(t) ^unrituaJl , — Though numencally weak, the inemhers did not show' 
want Of ipiritual ifervour and growth, llio cameatnewi evinced by them m 
attendtng the ordinary and apc^dal Bivine Hervitw held in the Mandir, and the 
oceamona] lamily prayer meetinga ; and the eagi^mesa and aeal with which 
they Uatened to, and followed, the ieoehinga and friendly advices of Uio 
▼mUng ndaeioobieiv coneluaivciy prove a growing doatre of the 
i^toal growth and Divine Oroee* A« spec&l aervice wna held on the 
ox Mligh to oooxi&aiiuHrate the eatahliatocnt of the Bxohino Sosni^* The 
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Anniversary of this Bomiij commenced from the 9th April and ended on the 
17th idem; though the principal days were, as usual, the 30th Chaitra, and 
Ist Baisakh (llth and 12th April). Pandit Ram KumJir Vidyaratna, the 
indefatigable missionary of the Sadharan B. S., presided on the occasion on 
invitiition, and besides conducting service in th(3 I^Landir and family prayer 
meetings, delivered a lecture on “ Power,** which drew a large audience. As 
tlic programme for the UUab was rather long, some of the local members had 
also to take part in it, one of whom road a iiaper on “ [the] End of human 
life.’* Ikibn Khirode Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, a niemW of the Sadh&mn 
B. S., and Hcad-masU^r of the Krishmigar College*, who came up here at the 
tiling also helped in the Anniverwiry progi-jiimne and delivered a lecture on 
“ National Birt.iigth/’ Besides l)i\dne Scn ice and lectures in the Mandir, 
wo had solemn meditation and prayer in mountain recesses, and social 
gatherings at friends’ placeH. The ordinary weekly and monthly service 
in the Mandir has Ihh u almost as usual. Tlie preaching in the Nepali 
language, which during the yiHir chiinged its asp<*ct fn>m monthly to weeWy, 
has not, it is to 1 h‘ deeply Irm-u satisfactory during the latter half 

of the year. Babu Xiigendm Nath (Jliiitti i ji of the Siblhrinm B. S. also paid 
us a gratuitous visit this yt ar, and c onducted service in the Mjuidir and 
delivcTed a well attt'ndfd lecture on True Reformation.’’ He also 
]« 3 rfonuo<l a Xamkaraft (‘en niony. While n viewing the spiritual phenomena 
»)f the year, I cannot but conf<‘S8 that one side of the picture was perfectly 
blank, owing to the abse nce of the Venerable Maharshi Debencuu Nath 
Tagorcj from this hill sbtlion during the ycjir. 

(2) Intisfkctmt , — There were discount s on spiritual matters daring the 
visits of Pandit R. K. Vidy{»ratna and Babu N. N. (^hhtterii. The Pan^t 
jKiid a st*cond visit during tbc hist quarter of the year and delivered another 
hK tun? on ** the Character of R^dunuation/' There were thus altogether 5 
public liHduroH during the yr«ir. ’llic compihdion and publication of a 
•* Sysb'fu of Worship ** in (he X< j*«ili langiutge c<*ntemplated in my last year’s 
R<'|H#rt, was this yi«ir accoinplished on the occ«ision <»£ the Annivorsarj*. The 
Night 8eho<ds ndeiwl to in the last Ke|Hirt, of which only two arc working 
now, were n^vivixl early this year, vrith but juirtial sum^. The allendance in 
th<^e s<dux>]s is so pn'iurious, that the Takvar school which once counted 
upwards of 75 pupils on its ixdl, liits now tuily about a dur.cn, and the Darjiling 
iS'hool, havmg 1a»gun with 1 1 pupils in May. t tased to work from September 
to OctolxT, and has now n -otsmed 'srith 5. 

(3) - i Inc birfb luid one »/«#//# t at tinvd in a Bmhmo familj% during 
the year, and the folhiwing Anmihiifiit were jaTfurnud, viz '-2 SamkaraH^^ 

I Jathnnm^ 1 Funeral, and 1 (Ist .tunual). There wen^ social 

gaiheringf*, friendly >Hisi(a(ions, and faiiniy prayer meetings in different 
Bniiuno iHinllies. 

Thav wcr»‘ four oixlinary tpwrterly meetings, bt\sidcsoue special 
and one auniuiL Among the imiKuiant busiiu*ss earrietl on in those meetings, 
the' following ai\> noU'Woiihy, viz,, (1) Framing of Rules for the ^danco of 
Night Sehoms, (2) Application Uy the Vice-Chairman of the Municipality for 
the infmo of a ^ #Vvv5i»W ginnl't'd by the Munieittal Conimissiononi (the 
result of <mr memorial ti» the Lieuti'nant-Hoveimor last yearb (3) A letter 
udjdreiwed to Miss H, 1>. Collet, of Ixindon, exprming our regard and gratitude 
for her noble work of ptihlisliing the Brahrao Year-Book, and a 2nd letter in 
reply to her ftrat, giving a short history of the Nepali KdMrpdHihk and 
enclosing tbo two Nepali publications oi the Somaj, (i) Protesting as un- 
Brahtnic tlto followora of the New Ihspenaation and their idolatrous and 
suporsUtiows mmmmiim of Amti, Baidism in the water of 
etc., and (5) Btibniission of tho (present) Annual U> iU M 

the] Bkdhkran Bmhtito Botnaj, AKisit 50 h ttcra were received, and nearly 
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tho same number i^jsued, by tho Soeroluvy during the year. A now Brabmo 
Up&san& 8abh(i (rriiyer-moeting) cstublishod on tho 5th Juno last at the 
Kalimj^ng sub-division of tho district (about 25 miles from here) has been 
assisted with a dozen copies of ea<th of tho XeiiaU publications. Matters for 
publication in the Ihiihmo Almanac for 1882 have lK‘on supplied to tho 
President [of the] iSudharan llrahmo Stmiaj. 

(5) Fhm**naf, -Tho f»>Uowiug Funds [wt re?] rci clvcd and cxpendetl: • 


Funds. 

Receipt. 

Kx^wndituro. 

(1) Building Fund 

Rs. 10 

R.S. 41-12-0 

(2) Night ScluMil 

. . 5 

.. 12- 2-0 

(8) Cicmu-ul 

.. 0:i 

.. 58-14-0 

Total Ks. 

.. los 

Rs. 107-13-0 


leaving a surplus Uilaiu e of 5 annas only, 'fho Savings’ Hank dejjosit of Rs. 200 
nientioiUTil in the last year s Rt‘port, nddtnl to this y«'ar’s Iwilaiice, gives the 
Somaj a financial credit for Us. 200-8 : liosidcs the small amount of 
which w’ill ai'cruc from the Savings' Bank d«‘ptisit but is yet umuTounted for. 

-The \’cncrable ^fahai'sbi DilM iulnt Ntith l’agoi*e ha.H pre- 
sente*! the Somaj with 17 copies of lsH»ks and pamphlets publishctl by the 
Adi Brahmo Somaj, for which the Somaj i xpresse.'i its hmriy thanks to him. 
The new Ihraycr-iiu etimr at Kaliin{>ong S. 1). if'femai to in panigraph (I) has 
Ihs'ii start^sl by I <»r 5 Bengfili (tovernment eniploxes of the place, though 
siiUT its I'slahlishnuuit the attendance has always 1)een nearly double that 
number, ft is held in the private residence of the Secretary, Ikibu llwarka 
N5th Mukerji. A few rujK^es Mereiuimsl in voluntary donations and spe nt in 
contingent exis*ns 4 s, at the hegiiming. Taking into conKideration the um ertain 
iiutun?' of tlio stay of the Bengali <‘mployes there, it will liki'ly take a pis tly 
long time to convert the Pravcr-mceting into a reguhir Somaj. 

T. X. ( If iMi AvaiiTi, Seen fart/, 

Thcs<.‘ HcjMii'ts arc condiuisiMl from tli<' SiMlharan B. S. colUu’tions 
for 1880-Hl and 1881-82. 'J lic Ueport for lHH2-8t‘! has not yet 
arrived, hut in its place I prescuit some e.vtniets from two interesting 
lettern which I have received from the Secretary of the Darjiling 
B. S., in reply t«i my iiiquirii*s concerning tht^ mission work under- 
taken by that Somaj among its Nepali neighUoiirs, and the 
aiiU'cedents historical and social, of the latter in relation to 
Hinduism. 

•* Darjiling B. S., 12tli Xovemlfcr^ 1881. 

'•llie KuhirpfinthiH of this place are not ' the lineal dcsc*eiidant> 
of the old adheiTiit.s of Kubir/ They are of very recent origin, 
)>cing prosc*ljTes of mmic jiriests <if that sect who came up from the 
plains for making converts trf this simple and easily convertible 
mee, and have* within a short time, greatly succeede<l in their 
efforts. Priestcftaft, and sevtmil kinds of sttperstitions, have entered 
the starongholdii of Kahtr, and almost fnisimted the ends he had in 
view in propamting his faith. Instead of worshipping Goch they 
now worship the Sacred Books believed to have b^n written by 
that Master, as well as their spjritunt guides (or Ourus)» now a 
great many in numlier. These (hirus are of two classes,— one class 
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living with family in society as much as any worldly man, — and tlic 
other, of the Fakir or mendicant class ; the former honouring 
caste prejudices along with their followers, and the latter, though 
not themselves [doing] so, allowing caste-prejudices to prevail in 
their mnks. Their followers, to be distinguished from other people, 
have to bear a badge or symbol of their faith (a bead of small size, 
made of the celebnited ssured Tulsi plant of the Hindus) tied 
around their neck, like a necklace, with a thin cord. Members of 
different castes among the proselytes, such as Brahmans, Kshettriyas, 
Acc., of Hindu society, tliough all Avearing the badge (called Kanthi), 
will never dine together or take food from each other’s hands, but 
strictly adhere to old caste-jnejudices. Among the Sacred Books 
mentioned above, many are of recent origin, edited by the priests 
of later generations, but passed [off] for original works of Kabir, — 
and contain many, many un-Kdbirtan teachings, if I may use the 
expression. Our Brahmo converts, nec^essiirily, not being able to 
wear the Kanthi (bead necklace^ , follow the eastc-prejndiees, and 
Avorslnp the (jtuni or the (innilha (book), — have been made outcastes. 
The worship of Ciratitha and (iiini is, I believe, similar to that of 
the Naiiakpanthis of the the INinjab. . . . 

Besides the Nepalis, there are Bhuteus, Tibetans, and 
Lepchas in this place, who are all of Buddhistic faith, but have all 
over-l«iped the boundaries of the faith as promulgated by the 
immediate followers of that master-mind, Buddha Gautama, and liaA^c 
landed themselves in Demon and Devil-worship I These are, as yet, 
quite unapimmcliable by the Bralimo Somaj. llie Scottish Mission 
SiKuety have made some converts of them, as well as [of] Nejadis.*’ 
** 29th flanuarv. 1KH3. — ^ ^ ^ I now pn>ceed to answer 

your (jiiostions, in tlie order in which you have put them. 

“(1) Babu Mati lid Haidar, Avho was the only Xepali 
j)reucher in our Somaj, was so much engagiHl in his Tea Service 
(being Assistant-Mamigor in chargA* of a Division of Lebong Tea 
(’ompauy’s Ganlens) tliat he was unable during the latter half of 
tlic )'ear 1881 to regularly attend the Somaj and preach to the 
Nepali aucUence every Snndaiy : very fretjuontly he had to leave the 
Somaj imniediately afn*r the moniiug service was over, and retirni 
to his tea garden, *0 inites auny from town. The audience, Avhicli is 
composed of Nejaili men and AAomeii fn>m disttint tea-garfens and 
other places, who also come to the ioAvn every Sunday (being the 
liazaar^day), were also irregular as the preacher was irregular. And 
although in 1882 another piTaelier (Babu I^ikshmau Singh, one of 
our Xejpali Brafamoa) was apinnuted to help Babu M. L. H41d4r, the 

K reaching could not be projierly organized, as the assistant preacher 
ap]}ened to be also in a tea ganlen 8 miles away from the town. 
With few exceptions (not more than 15 weeks) the preaching did 
not take phiee at all in 1882. 'pits jTiir we trust the preachers will 
earnestly endeavour to lie more regular in their duties. . , 
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“ (2) It is difficult for me either to give yow nn idea of what 
effect the Nepali preaching has been creating in the minds of the 
Nepalis, or to mention an approximate miraber of men who attend 
or like the preaching. This much we can say ; that the Nepali 
Kubirpanthis, — who are I'eligiously disposed, but have been veiy 
much degraded from the inonotheistie teacdiings of Kabir, into gross 
superstition and prejudices, by priestenift, — like our Theistic 
jireaching and service in the IVIandir, and appreciate and mostly 
approve of our Ilrahmic principles. Babu M. li. lluldar tells ine 
that sevenil jK'rsons have told him that they (»oiild heartily join our 
Soinaj and become Brahmos if only they were not made out-castes 
in their society. 'Hie two Nepali converts that we have got are 
thorough-going ;*Viuisthanie> Bnihmos, having no caste-pn'judiees ; 
and all the Nepali eonimnnity now know that caste is inconsistent witli 
[the] Bndimo faith. I can safely state, I believe, that our Nepali 
preaching has given to the Nepalis an idea of an improved systi‘ni 
of spiritual DiWue worship, and a proof that the east<» system is 
injurious and was never preache<l or contemplated by Kabir, their 
leader. They tmly fear tlieir society, not having sufficient moral 
strength to break through caste-jirejtidiees. 

^3 The brid(*groom in the late [Nepali] Brahino marriage 
was Babu laikshman Singh, our Bnduiio brother ; and the bride, 
Srimati Slniva Kauya, a Iliiulu widow, came of Iut own accord to 
marry a Bnihmo, knowing him to Ik* an out<aist. She had lived 
in two Brahrno familit^ for about thriv months, wlnT<» she was 
tniim^l mid initiated in the Brahtiiic faith, after wliitdi the marriage 
t<K>k place according to Brahmic principles and rites. , . Tlu‘ 

marriage bus tunuHl 4mt happily, and has shown u!i example to the 
Nepalis of an improved system of marriage. . . • 

4 KAlimpoHfj , — lliis Prayer-meeting collapsed witli the 
death of its founder, Babu I). N. Mukerji, <luring the middle of 
last year,- verj* much to our rt‘gret,” 


P\KN'I »So>IU. 

(Fnmithe Siidli^ran B. 8. (Tollivtions of 1880*81 uiid 1881*82.) 
i. 1880. 

This 80 iiiaj was foiiudwl in Janiuiry 1 8 '>7 by an ofticwl of the 
place whcj was a nuti%^e of Wert Ik*ngal. It originally met at his houso once 
a week for the ponswe of worship ; and was attended only by people over 
whom he had stnmeamto inflin^cc. The pubtic at lar]^e kept themsedves aloof 
from its and look but little ifttc«rest in its weiUboing. U was about 

this time tJuit Ikibii Haris Chandiu Talkpalrk. who has still his snftestml home 
Imre, iwmo to pmeltao tnodiome. His atortloos in tlio cause of Brahmoism ana 
the example of his well-known late wife fkiindsuitdari Devi callod forth the 
admimtitm of the ^Kx^pto in and about d’hbnfi, contHbntcd not a Httlo to tno 
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spread of the rf%ion, and gave it a flnn footing in the town. Persecution 
followed, but it had no permament effef;t on the Somaj, which was in its 
infancy. Business called away Babu Haris Chandm and his family elsewhere 
and they left the care of the Sonuii in the hands of Babu Tarak Govinda 
Maitra. The sceal, perseveranoe and pure life of Babu Tarak Govinda did 
much for the spread of the true religion in the town and its neighbourhood ' 
and none now feels his absence from it more than the members of the Somaj. ’ 

Present CoarfiViow.— llie members of the Somaj aix) but few. They do 
not exceed 16 in niunlwr, llie Somaj has no written rules for its guidance 
and its important business i*< regulated accoitling to the opinion of themajoritv 
of its members. It has an Vpneh^irjyn to condut t hs onlinar>' service, and k 
Secretary*, who is materially aidfd in all his oitlinary busim^ss bv an Assistant- 
Sc^cretary. It mix^ts for worship once a week : but it hsiH no Somaj house of 
its own; nor can it count among its menibei*san anuHthdttic Biahmo, though it 
is in existence for alKuit a quarter of a centiuy. It may, however, Ik* noticeil 
here that ii movement hiia of lat<* Ihk'Ii set on h>ot to build a Somaj hous(% 
which to all »appearanc<*s pnunisi^s succt^ss. 

find The onlinary < xpendituif‘ of the Somaj is met 

from the suWriplions paid by its nu mlsa-s. During the y<‘ar under rei)ort 
(from .baiiiary to OctolH.*r 18Si); the coHc<*tion aruoiintM t<> Rs. 67-IU3 and 
tin* u-xiauiditure to Its. (H-O-lh thus h-aviiiga surplus of Ks. 3-4-0. 

The Somaj, like all other similar institutions in the countiy, holds its 
anniYemry iiUHting for jmhlie worship <m<e a year. In the year under 
r«,‘vi»>w the*mefiilK*rs of the Somaj met on the 7ih of liaihdkh last fcoiresponding 
with I8th A[>ril, 1880), at the hou.%r*of the late S'i r(*tar>\ Babu Tarak Govinda 
for the purtHi«$e of the annual worship. Pandit Siva Nath SCistri, 
the 'well-kno^^m missionary of the Sadhurau Bmhnu) Somaj, pn^sidiHi on the 
ax'asion. His name drew a conr‘our8i«‘ of i»eoplo fn>m the tow*ii and the places 
alKHit it. IMoming, t veiiing, and mid-night pr«y<*r me<*ting« were held, le<‘tim*s 
deliverial, sankirfan wt*nt through the town, and, in short, all sca-mwl to luive 
]>:issed off well. The idVw ts of the cenuuonit s of the anniversary day cannot 
he ovt‘rlooked. Tliev scrvixl to win Kick the go-astrays, to confirm the 
unsettled in their faith, and to make eonverts of the unWlicvers ; and thus 
addiHl to the strrmgth of the Hrunaj. 

'Phe mcml)er« of tlu» S^mia j alar* Mhs<’rvtMi the I Ith of Mdfjh last, with 
zeal and pi<ty, ITiey went to a distant maiddn cak'nlated to raise a pious 
feeling, lliev passed tlw* whole tlay in pniycns and ps.ilms, and the observance 
had ita deaiit'Ji <*111*01 . The jw-ople of other t>»*n*uasions from Pabnk and the 
places alHj»ut it wen* drawn in. llu y attendtxl the service, joined in singing 
the hymns to the AUniglity, and all 8«*<'ined to h.ave left the place much pleaseil 
with what they hud hejinl, and done. 

Notwithstanding all th<*«' efforts on the part of the Tuembers of the 
Somaj, the spnnd of the ndigion mvtns to In* alow in this jKirt of lk*ngal. 
'i’he reason is obvious. Hie tow'ii is ait out-of-the-w*ay pbiiv, little visit4*d by 
the learned, tho vcm* and the pious of the ag4*. Education appi^ra to luiv’e 
made but little progn^ in l*ttbnk and the pl;iv<*H alsmt it. Those few who 
have n.*eeivi^ such i^ducatton as the country mn afford, liiin* not even attend 
the for reasons host known to themst»lv4*s. The town itself is mostly 

inlmbited by people of the XaAssnk class, among whom hen*, as everywhere 
else in Bengal education does not a\^\mcr to have made even a fair progress. 
They stick to the ndi^n of their fon?ftither« with all the tenacity of a 
con«m*iitiro Hindu, and Pabnlk may he dinwrila^d as a stronghold of Htndmsm 
and Its aUoitdaiit suporsttiions^ But it is hofH'fttl to notice that the strong 
f^Uttga which the people of Fabnk and its neighboutho^l had 
Brahmoiiiii are daily uying out ; and some day, hy the gmeo of the Almtgiity, 
this place fiiiy bo duinged into a true religion* 

SAawnaa BaAncai, 
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H. 1881 . 

I rogitit that wo have not an^'thing very pariieuL'ir to roooixl rogartling 
the work of our Sonia j beyond that its w**ekly prayer- meetings have been 
regularly held every Sunday. Rabii l)w;irakri Nlith Boy ymn minister for t)ie 
most part of the year. 

Jhrsefii eouMfion . — I am happy to state that during the year under ropoil 
somo students of tho looal (iovemnient Schmil have eidisttHl themselves as 
members of the Somaj. Since the last few months they have organi 7 .ed a 
seimrato prayer-nu'eting which is held every Sundiiy moining. 

Amivtrmn^ Ufmft. —Thv annivei's.iry utsfib ofiino off on the Gth Baisitkh 
last, com^sponding with I7th April, lS8l/ I'andit Ukm Kuiiiur llhfdtAchfirjva, 
one of th<* missiommes of tho SiidbAmn Hmhino Somaj, \ias iuvit('<l on th(» 
iK^casion. During his stay hert* Ptindit Rfiiu Kumar delivertHi two public 
discourses in the premisi^s of lht» loctal Vernacular SehooL Tin' »ubj»H t <»f tho 
first let'ture was ^'MunlinesH and its developni*‘nt,” and that of tho JW'Coiid 
was ** Dniverwil Kcligion.” lloth tin* lecturi*s were well-utU‘nde*d. 

Erect iCH of Fraytr-HalL-’- During the vt^ir a movement was atd. on foot to 
erect a prayer-hall for the Somaj, and for this purj:>ose juantfsl letters were 
*w>nt to somo of the wealthy jx rsons of the provinec. Hut 1 am son y to say 
tliat up to this time we have not btsm able to collect the whcile amount nt*edell 
for the purpose. This amount has b«sm kept in District d#>|H>sit in the Savings' 
Bank hera to the cnnlit of the Soimij. The sincere thanks of the meinbers 
an,' dne to those kind-heart«Hl donors win* have sukHc^rilssl towards this fimd. 

FinaHclat position. '-I'he ineome of oiir Somaj from siihscription.s and 
donations during the jMvir und»*r rcp(»rt (Novemla'r IHHO to Ociola*r 1881) 
amounts to Rs, i2-lo-:i and the total eX|w*ntUture on all lu'ads was Hs. 80-0-!), 
leaving-a Imlance of Hm. Vi-U-O. 


Siforru Hn.Ui.Ko 8ovf.\.r. 

(Fnrni the SAdhAran H. S. Colb’^tion for 1881-82). 

This Somaj was catHblishcd on the lOth hhSdro Shakahtfa 1800 (I'orrc- 
jiponding with the 2.5th Augiist IH78 , hy the ronduned i fforUof Ikthu (’handi 
Charan iSen, bite Minister of X. H. Hrahmo Sonuij, ami >Mune of the Memb<’rs 
of thia 8oinaj. 

At Hrat the H4tdpur Homnj had no place of worship of its own. Its 
^yor-mcctings were held during the first year in the dwelling of Halm 
Jagondro Nhth Chktterji for the first few' weeks, and then at the hiiilditig of 
the Biisdpur National Indian S<sdety, hut much incon%'cnieii<‘<Ou4ving Wen felt 
by tho Bnihm*af* in tho hoipv^iting for ivant of a Somaj building of their owm, 
they have, hy tha hltwsing of tho Atmighly Father. [<?m*t4xlj a littb^ 
ccmuoftablc hnnae for Diidim Sendee. 

We have not the nteasfiro of reetirding anything on tho h^jfid of AnmthaH 
in coRiiectiori with tne Sotiuij, a« only 4 of its meml>er» are Anuathftim' 
(pimslical or tharottgh-gotng) BraHmoii. However, one N&mkaranAnuathfiu 
of Bftbtt AahttlONRh non took place under ifj aniipioaa. Its nicnilicrs have 

done no wore practicut work uniler the head of «Kiucaiiimai. sordal, 
roUgtOfia iwprovaw^t of their follow ifihahtiatita. than [eatahlialung aj 
Hahhli^ ikmity l^iwyor Mc4eiing, and lately a Branch riayw Meeting m the 
Northim part of Bkidpttf . 

Tho National tndkn Hodioty hone 0wm Ita partly to Bw^moUt 

a# awofigii ila oflko-baaim and wwnlm thero aro Brahmoa and Hindua- 
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Although the President of the above sw^ioty is a Hindu, yet, properly speakinff 
ho is more regular m attending the Divine Service of the Bmhmo than 
some of the enlisted members of the same. ^ 

The Brahmo Somaj of Skidpur is biult on the foundation of Faith in and 
Dependence upon the Lmng Almighty God. His worship is performed ever\- 
Hunday in the morning and evening here. Divine Service is regularly 
conducted by Babus Ashutosli Bose? and Kail&s Chandia Sen. 

Kailas Chaxpua Sen, S € Ci * cf ^ vy . 


Nouthekx India. 

The Brahmo Soinajcs in Northern India have been more in- 
jurionsly disturbtHl than any othci-s Except those in Calcutta) by 
the dissensions that arose out of the Kuch Behar marriage and have 
since been so unhappily develojied by the New Dispensation* 
Espoeially lias this been the ease at Lahore, the chief Brahmo 
station in Northern India for the last 20 years. To epitomize the 
numerous indiscretions which have lieen committed by the leaders on 
both sides during the last two years since the reports given in my 
Year-Book for 1 880) would Ik* very unprodtable ; while to deduce their 
net i-esult, and state the present position of the two parties towards 
each other and towards the Brahmo Somaj at large, is unfortunately 
beyond my jKiwer, in the absence of sufficiently full, clear, and 
recent authorizeil reports. I am therefore reluctantly comjielled to 
pa.ss by LiUion* altogether for the prt*M*nt. 


SiitiA IIiii> Bilihmo Soma4. 
i. IHHO-81. 

J&ir/y Hiatirty . — llic Simlu Ilills Bralimo S^unaj was established on the 
Ikflant Panehami day, the 22nd Janiiarv* ls74. Rtbii Hamn Chandm Bose 
raudo a proposal to scime of the n^aidint Bengjdi young men of the station for 
the estamiahment of a Brahmo Stimaj vrhere they might worship Gk>d. The 
propotMil was warmly received by tho«s<* pr<«ent, and it was immediately resolved 
that II Pra5^er«» Meeting should bt* regularly held, the Divine service l>eing eon* 
ducted by Babu llamii Chandra IhW*. Die first day of the minting Doing 
very stormy, there werti cmly tmmpcraKms presimt, who wer<% properly spring, 
the only two Brahmos of the place at the time. The meetings were thence* 
forth regularly held every wwk at the houst* of a member, attended by five or 
six persons* 

A Brahmo Anusthhn was performed during the year 1874 in connection 
with the Brkddha ceremony of the father of Babu Hanm Chandm Bo^. 

In 1875, Babu Nar^ Chandm K4i cam© up to Uicee hills with some 
other Btahino genUemen, amongst whom I may mention the name of our 
much cateemed friend Pandil Basani Riim of the l^&b* The number of 
^mWppera was then inereesed to 12 or 15* A meeting for disousrion of 
«ooial and moial subjects was also opened under the auspices of Babu Naviim 
Chandxm AM, wh^ persons who would not altend the ** l^y^Meeting 
used to jotnandlofd^oisicg^ to the stibjecte discussed at the moetii^ 
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Now and then hot disouseions were held on certain social subjects, but the 
en^usiasm of the menibera was short-lived and condned to mere discussion, 
as is the case with tho inajorit j* of the clubs in this country. On the departure 
of Babu N, C. liai and Tandit Basant Rfim, tho number of worshippers fell 
off, and tho ** Prayer- Meeting was kept up solely through the exertions of 
Babus Hem Chandra Mozumd£ir,Haran Chandm Bose and Kodam&th Chaudhnn, 
who were in fact the only membors of tho “ Pray or- Mending’’ at this time. 
About this time Babu Jadu Nlith CJhakravai*ti co-operat<Hl with thfun. llioy 
sometimes went to solitary nH'ossesof the hills, where in the midst of ennobling 
natural sceneries they worshipped the Holy of Holies. Such sceneries arc 
great helps to communion, and the meinln'rs wuight them with much oitgemess 
for the benefit of their souls. Occasional Prayer- Meetings were also held by 
the meml>er8 at their houses, where other neidents of the plac<> came to hear 
the prayers ofifered and the hymns chante<l. 

A Sangat was also starte^l in connection w'ith the Prayer- Meeting/* for 
the purpose of conversing on spiritual matters. 

In 1877, two Brahmo Anusthtms were |H.‘rformed in conmn'tion with the 
J^tkarma and Ntimkaran ceremonies <»f tho elder daughter of Babu II. C. 
Bose. In this year the members of tho SimUi Hills “ l*rayer- Meeting*’ 
started a subscription in aid of the famine-stricken people of Madra.M. They 
collected about Ks. 4') and remilt^Hl thi* amount through the Indian Bcforiu 
Association. 

In 1878, another Brahmo Armsthfin wfi.s |>f‘rfoniu*d in connection wdlh tie* 
N{imkAmn ceremony of the sixth son of Babu Kethnifith Chaudhuri. 

In the summer of 1878, two of the in»’inl»t»rs of the Liihore Brahmo 
8omaj who came up with their ofih‘«’s. jnineil the Pniyer- Meeting. T)u* 
tiuml^er of regular worshipj>ers gradually inm*a«ed, amf the memlwis ver\- 
happily jxissed their <liiys in pmyer and devotion in solitary motintain rc'Ces.ses. 


The unhappy Kuch marriage, \vhi<h disturlxii the whole Brahmo 

community and brought alK)iit a si’hisin in the Brahmo S4iiimj. disturlM d us in 
our hill fastnesses. The Simla Hills Bnihmo Hmn.ij condemin**! the maniage 
as unbecoming a Imder of the Bnihino Somaj, and as idolatrous in its 
character and features, and gave its consent to tin* d« jM^sition of the minister. 
There w'en% however, sonuj mcmls*r8 who were devtitcd friends of Babu 
Keshub Chandra Sen. and who were »hocke<l at the thought of dismissing 


him. The founders of tho Somaj wore, how'over. stn^ngly of opinion that he 
forfeited tho confidence and on him by fhir Brahmo community 

os thinr mouth-piece. Thcf SimU Hills B. *S., theieforc, c*xpr(»ssed its full 
sympathy with the members of the Prnvisi«)nal Ct^mmittee in all their 
proccNsdings, and gavu its r>pinion as regards the net-eanity for establishing the 


^dldbton Brahmo .Somaj. and an|»<jinte<i its representative to sit at its General 
Committee. The memb<?rs of the Hiinlft Hills B. S., however, still continued 
to worship together, diareganiing the grmeral sedusm for local purtsw^s, but 
when in 187^ one of the misaionariiiis of the Bmhitio Hoinaj of India visitesl 
thb station^ tho integrity of the Bomaj could no longer w* pn^scrvcsl, an<l 
some of the memism started a iM*t>firat<> pmyer- mwding. But in the present 
year, the aoeevding memliers again retumofl to the jiareni l^maj and worshippc<l 
with ns as before nntil 8«iptci«ber last, when a second visit of tho missionary 
gentleman staled above Iwi to a second rupture in this our little hill 
congregation. , ^ , 

Dnr^ the ettrrent year tlw» iwfittbem of this 8oiiiaj[, beaid^iholdi^ their 
weekly prayer-^itieelings and Bangata, held sevcml meeittigs at Ch<^ Simla m 
the bouse <» one of its members, for the benefit of the residents of the place, 
who ore unable to attend the on account of the rather long dtatonoe of 
the loeolHy whare they Uve fnnn the ^ 

Two Bimhmo Anosthlms were neimmed during the year (on the l?tn 
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and 24th October) 1880, in connection with the NSimkaran ceremony of the 
youngest daughters of Babus H . C. Bose and Kedamkth Chaudhuri resp^tively . 

The Soinaj has no Mandir, the servke being held in the house of one of 
itsmombors. 

The fund of the boinaj is very j)Oor : <x^sional subscriptions are raised 
to ineot timely demands. 

Tliere are four Anusthauic memls i’s in the Surna j . 

During the enrvmi ytar a variety of subjects were discussed at the 
Sangat meetings, such as:- 

(1) “ Chameteristies of a tnie Brahmo.*’ 

(2) Necessity of indivuhml and Congivirational iu*i\ver/’ 
h) “Salvation.” 

ft) “Progn*sH.” 

(.>) “ A»Cf?tieiKin, true and falv.'* 

((>) ** Futuna life and Heaven,*' 

(7) ” Our rcktions with the Bmhnio of India.** 

(81 ** Kelation betwcfon Monility .and Heligion.'* 

(J); ” Devotion and Communion.*' 

During the cun^'nt year the rrav<T-M<M*ting was converted into a Sotnaj, 
and the foll<»wing rules were piis#«ed fur th<' eunduct of its tdSairs ; — 

• I . “ All ja^rsons whatever sex w ho ladieve in the existence of God 

and future life and in the n^*^•c^sity of diviin* w'orship, and on the other hand 
do not fiucribo divinity to any croatt'd objt-vt, or consider any person or book 
.'18 infallible and as the onlv nuuins of sjih’ation, and who are not less than 18 
ycMirs of age, shall Ik* eligil>K’ as memlK*n> of the Simla Hills BrnhinolSumaj.*' 
2. “No nieinWr who wor^hijw idols, or jx*rfonns any idolatrous cere- 
mony, or keeps any c^mntrth'n dinrtly or indire<’tly with idolatry, or does not 
jKiSMsss a pure, moral charaet^T. shall Ik* apiMuntiKl to W an Acmirjya of the 
Simlu II ilbs Brahmo j / * 

* • 0 . “When a inmlMT uv the Aeharjya shall at any time fail to 
satisfy the c^mlitums of rubs I and 2 ni^iK'etively. he shall cease to he a 
member or an Aeharjya.” 

6. “ Divine scrvieci shall Ik* held oiu*t* every w«»ek in connection with the 
Bimli Hills Bralimo Sonwij. e^mducUni by tho Achkrjya or, in his alisenee, by 
any menil>er wdu> will tmtisfy the tamdilions of rile 2.” * ♦ • 

Kr-i>AKN'4Tii CH.vvnHVRi, Secrefar*/, 


ii. 1881 - 82 . 

* • At the ixMiiu'wt of K»mc mmest young men, as iu the last yesar, a 

Suugat WMH started in Chotii 8iml& for disctissing rtdigious mitors. In each 
sitting otir minisWr liabu dadu N^th Chakravarti presided. His 

discoitrsi^ attracU^d many who i«K»in<*d to luive nu syuqiathy with the Bmhmic 
movmnctit, but it was af short ihimiion, h>r many n^asons, among which the 
rainy scniaui w*as tlier chief. I*myer-mci4ings were also held at the Writers* 
Building iind Go%*crtiuioiit Barracks for the benefit of the employ^ of the 
GovcTnmottt Ihum, who live there. 

When, on his itiisaloiviry toor, Bahit t'hunder Moanimdkr came up 

to Bimlky tnaity t>oo|ilo witix? UkI by his nublio i)|K>echcs to the enqiury ns 
what the ” Na\^tiidh4n ” [New Diapimsaiton] was. Whenever occasion came, 
a full ittaight inlo ihis (SCavnbWhkn) religion, was givim to im|uii:nni bv the 
Himlk liilis Bmimio Somaj. Babu l\ C* M^utumdar, at the i^uost of his 
disoipleo, oottTCSiod n tnoollng wiUt a view to oxidnin the new idimoiijifiyiiig 
ftiU aoopo for diionaaion*. ^ane of the memliew of tho Bimlk luUs Bmhio 
» oinaJ present at Dm msidiiig; the rostiUsof the coiira««4ioii» so far as 
the onM^s m w^ oQsaiishtclorjr* 
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Oui‘ Souuij adili‘e.sij<Hl a to Miss Collet iu England, oxpro«aing its 
cardial sympathy with her and protesting against Prot&p Babu's unmannoily 
criticisms on her Year^BaaA', Having groat regard for the Slidh&ran Brahmo 
Somaj movement, this 8omaj ht4S retumcHi Babn Ja<iu Nftth Chakravarti to 
ropre^nt it in the Genonil Committee of the S&dh&ran B. 8., with which this 
Boinaj will continue to co-oporatc, so long us it is a champion of truth and 
spiritual freedom. 

Hahak CiiANDiiA Bose, fktretar^. 

These reports are taken from the Sacihaniu B. S. collections 
for 1880-81 and 1881-82, In the first re}>ort, the reader will have 
seen how indisposed were the members of the Simla Hills Somaj 
to qviaiTel over their intenial variations of opinion, and how the 
ultimate split was induced by repeated pressure from without. 
ITie seceded body has since adopted tlie title of the llimalaynn 
Brahmo Somaj.” It was visited in tht‘ summer of 1882 by “ the 
Singing A|>ostle,” Babu Tniilokliya Nath Samiyal, in the eoiu-sc of 
his missionarj* tour. 

I conclude this nqiort with a few ])assages from a letUT which 
I have lately received from the minister of the Simla Hills Ji. S., 
Babu Jadii Nath (’haknivarti. 

“ Tlie Somajes at Simla arc chiefly resorted to by clerks of the 
different offices under the (lovernment of India, who come up from 
Calcutta Mrith the camp i»f the (lovernor-fieneral during the 
summer. ITie Somaj was originally started by some Bengali 
residents of the place who live here ihroughotit the year, lliosc who 
come up with the camp of the Viceroy arc either members of the 
parentSomaj of the New Disjams^itionat Calcutta or [of] tlieSadharau 
B. S., and it is (juite an accident which jmrty forms the majority. 

“ Our itK>vemeut is thriving wtendily* although it may be 
slowly. As to statistics: — ( I } ()nr miml)er — 10 regular members, 
(2; of wlioin Anusthanio, o ; [lY visitors vary from time to time : 
4} subscriptions to the building fund, a little over Us. oOO.” 


Westkk.v Imma. 

UmMSAY l*BAHTltA>'A SaKAi. 

'Fbc following interesting uceount of the lavSt year’s anniversary 
of this central Somaj of Western India is taken from the local 
’fheistic organ of Bombay, the pasaiiges extracttnl from the Marathi 
report having lieeii ttaiisfaled for me by a Boinlmy friend. 

March Ifl, lH 82 .Wrhe c*elcb*«titm began with o 
on the mor^g of Monday by Mr H, P. Kelkar, who in a i%>nciBO but 
ifnproMdve sermon^ dwelt on what ought to bo iU dmp algtiificancts to., twit 
It ought to be uacd am a fftarting^potnt for frcih progrea»» however nna 
not be eoniEldefed a mere oeesunott for rdoidiiig an account of a <^rtain p^j 
inddont. In tho avmtng, the Mandir r<»Maiiiddi with the snored music ana 
roice» of a bhajant which la calculaied IWawalm the spirit of devotion in the 
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Hindu heart. the first time [that] a Lliajan was performod in the 

Mandir, and we hoi>e not only that it will be kept up on future anniversaries 
but that it will bo more frequently rcpoatcKl. ’ 

On Tuesday morning Mr Bhikol>a L. Chawan, an old and respected 
member of the 8omaj, conducted service* and preached. His language as 
usual, was racy and clear the subject of his discourse was the nature and 
principles of the faith of the Scimaj. The evening of this day was taken up 
by Mr N. O. Chanduwarkar, B.A., LL.U., who delivered an address intend^ 
especially for the studemts -in which he dwelt on the importance of religious 
instruction, and exhort<id the students not so much to trv to form opinions 
while at school and college, as to store iqi their minds with the aids and 
• appliances of forming them hereafter, and (‘sjavially to preserve their moral 
and intellectiial equilibrium. 

On WtHlncsday, the day of the anniversfuy, the morning senice was 
conducted by like Bahadur S. 1*. Pandit in (ruzerathi, in which he dwelt on 
the c*s^^ial chanicteristics of Theism. In the afternwui a brief acxjoimt [in 
Marathi] of the pnxjCHJciings of the Soiiiaj and accounts of the Mofussil 
Komajes rweived wenj read. 

The following are scone of tlu- pnm ipiil points mentioned therein : — 

( 1 ) Bombay SomaJ . — llicre were 1 4 new ineml>i*rs admitted during the year 

nndttr iwiew. ()f the old one died and one changed his reli^ous 

opinions. There are now 1 0‘i on the roll ; of these, 60 are in Bombay, and the 
rest in the districts. 

(2) The S<imaj has, in accordame with its previously formed resolution, 
taken over the mamigi*meiit of the Orphanage at Pandhar])iir. 

(3) With a vii'W to the ap|>oiniment of an independent person who might 
dovoU> himself to th<‘ hisk of }»ropHg;itiug the principles of tht» Somaj, some 
of the ineinlK?rs have agre<d to <ontribute two {a t cent, of their income and 
thus form a fund for the p«r|H>N[ . CV>liec tions have already l)egun to be made. 


In the evening of this <laY. Pnife^Nor Bhandarkar diM'oui'sod on a text fn>m 
Tuki'mim in which the great Sadhu pniytd to (tod that the directness of hi.s 
devotion might not W interferjd with by eoIlateiTil aims and objoeds. Jn 
illustration, the !c«nie<i prof<^>r i>‘feiTid to the jarring disputes among our 
Bengal brethrim whit h had aniMd by v^hat Tukuriim prayed to Ik» 

delivend fnun, and h<' l•xhi>l14d bi.^ fellow •Suiiajisls here to liware of the 
lM.\M4tiiig sin, -—for, he nmiark^^l, it lurks Wnealh all ivligious activity, and 
there wics no saving how and when it would W found to vitiate our best 
efforts. 

I'hurtwlay morning was cxvupitd with prayers by individual members, w*ho 
therein their own exprietn'ts and gave utteninee to the aspirations of 

their hotiris. In the evening Kko Ikihaaur M. G. llanade addressed a full 
Hudlenco in English on ** RciKmt ye, the kingdom of ihd is at hand.” He 
lucidly explained the f^rigin of Die text, and in fact Mimmed un the history* of 
the di^erent relmoiis dui|Kaii<« 4 tions in the and concluded bv pointing 
out the peouliar signifii'titice and a<laptabiiity of the exhortation to the iirescnt 
cimimstances of mshean^rs and the pn^st iil timc« -when the jarring of liiycorso 
faiths is being sinoolhetl bv mnttml contact and rtdex inftuenccs — thus giving 
rise to II dispiitisiithm which like the nYurriiig waters of the annual rains was 
new indeod, but was made up of ekments i^*ntiaUy old, A fuller substaneo 
of the addrw a}^eani elsewhere, 

^ <>n Friday afternoon them was a ladies’ gathering, and m the GvcfaiM 

tiio membora mot and eomademd what ought to bo done to improve the 
condiUon ol the and to give an impetus to its work. 

Yealeiday in the afknioon thire was a Pumu deU^nared by Mr. V* A. 
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Modak) and in the evening the annual Kirtan waa performed by Profoaaor 
Bhand^kar ; the audience was overflowing. 

The children's gathering was held on the morning of the last day of tho 
anniversary. Boys and girls asst^mbled at the Mandir at al)Out 7. They were 
seated on benches opposite each other. They began with a hymn, after which 
Uierc was a short piayer. Tlion tbllow-ed u recital of versc^s snecially composed 
for the occasion. Tho verses wem amingetl in the form of a discourse between 
brothers and sisters ; one part of which was to bo sung by tho Imvs, and the 
next by the girls in rosjxmso. After tht? nx.dtul w^as over, Mr. Modak gave an 
instructive «ind interesting address, in whi<-h he prineijitilly dwelt on the thrit; 
XKiints, good l>chavii)iir, fommtion of character, and pi*c|>Hration for under- 
taking great works in manhood. 

'Hius came to an end the joyous w^‘«^k of tho fifteenth anniversary of the 
Bombay Sonmj. I^et us hojic and trust that tho celebration, enlivened by the 
nrescnce of m many meinb<;rs and symiiathixers on tlu? spot and froni the 
Mofnssil, will loavt; some spiritual fruit ocdiind. 


The f»»Uowing is the sulistance of U&u Ihthadnr M. (». Banado’s intei^estiiig 
lecture in English in coninH*tiou with the anniversary of the Priirlhan^i Sornaj. 
'Hie subject was, ** Hejient ye-~the kingdom of (tod is at kind/' He firht 
tract^^l the historv* of the text from its tirst appeamnee in St. Matthew, where 
John the Baptist is reported to have herahhil vlirist's coming to fulfil the law 
and the j>rf>phets, 'Ine lecturer sltiU'il the civtnimstanccs m Jewish history 
which subjected that nation to tint host influence's then known, ami which 
tend<*d in their results to form the spiritual i haraeiei* r»f that nation. 

lie next mentioned th** |x;ints of rf»semblnnce ladween Jewish and Indian 
history. Ikdh wi*rt‘ laaitid at Hr»t h\ the law. from whi<h thiuhlom they wck' 
gradually liKnitf^d, HpiritiialixtHl by the ttmehings of the pitiphels and the 
Vaishnava SAdhus. Ikdh played but an insignificant in the world’s 
liolitii^l histoiy. But this whh eoimterbahineeil by th#* gr#*at develojiim'Ut of 
the sjuritual aspirati^ms of man. Ikdh were distinguished for their (ast#.* 
cxclusivii'ness ; their attachment t<i oWrvances and to outward ptirily ; and 
the importance they attack'd to the duty of sacrifln*. Both accejdi'cl Gik1\s 
thcocntcy as tlicir ideal. 'Jlie Bruhniinktil, BtiddlitsUc, Zurfiastrian, 
and Rimian mflut'iia^s which acU^I uijon the Jews havi* Ih'CH reoroduecd on a 
larger scale in Indian history daring the past five or six thousand ymw. Just 
as the Jew'S e.tpccted th»: coming of tho ^fossiah who would reston' them to 
the plat'o they aspired to occupy at the head of nations, the Hindus also exptet 
the final drdivenwice when all nations will Ikj gathertMl under their leading. 

Hie new promulgiitioii will not destroy the old laws and disiHUisations- - 
but will carry' out and fulfil the spirit of their highest t<*achingii. Hiin 
development must be a growth and ctmnot be a transplantation. India above 
all eountrios is fitU^l for this great und#nrtaking, btfcause its past history shows 
that it him alisorbcd all that was la?st in the influences, heretical and fortdgn, 
brought to bear iijion it, —the natloria) temper is natnmUy not aggressive and 
M^lfoasscTlive, 

Having noticcKi at some length these points of reja*ttiblaiic<% the b^ctun'r 
stak'd what, in his view, were the naiaona which Justified theUmyng at jircst'iit 
l♦*lt in India and thmughont the world for » new promulgatitm of the Kmgaoin 
cd Ood. Hfo e»tablfshe<l rellgiofis ^vo licen tried fear the last two thousand 
years and more, and fmtnd wantifig. Btrifo and disseiisions lictween wo 
ehurchos and i^ka, bigotry, hatred, inloloiwco, priaacntictti, have not ewsw, 
vko has not boon ebocaewl, and tho senao that a ttum mold bo twco*boni to 
\m nevar Imm «^iigiiith«d* Tho next is, what is to bo the n^ro «f 
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this Kingdom? 'l^e first characteristic noticed was the liberation from 
formulated law, and the acceptance of faith as a higher law. The second 
characteristic was death in life, that is, the subjection of the carnal to the 
spiritual nature, or the sacrifice of the hciart in devotion to God. The third 
c haracteristic, the unii^n and harmony of man’s will with the promptings and 
suggestions of God’s higher wdll as testified by the conscience. And this leads 
to the dominion of love and charity, —which extinguishes all strifes and 
differences. Now the door to this kingdom was reiHjntance— repentance which 
is long-abiding and which leads the hc^art from the world to God. The 
sufficiency of such a n‘pentanco for purpose s of human salvation is preached 
alike by Clirist and Tuk&riun. Christian Theology has subordinated repent- 
ance to the necessity of propitiation. Christ himstlf, however, emphasized 
his opposite view by stilting that h«i will have mercy and not sacrifice. 
Through such a repentance each of us, individually and collectively, can enter 
into the Kingdom which under thes<‘ circunjstances is at luind, that is, in the 
heart. The lecturer finally exprinssed a hoja* that all men without distinction 
of creed, and birth, and nice, will the signs of the* times and pit*pare them- 
selvt,»8 to welcome the birth of such a Kingdom when it pli\ws God in the 
near future to raise His temple in the national heart of India. 

A few w’ords should be added concerning the Pandharpur 
()rj)hanage mentioned in the alnive UejKirt. which (I am informed 
by a Bombay friend^ “ was established during the famine of 
1876-78, when men died, in thonsjuids, of starvation^ The then 
sub-judge and the nuKlical officer of Pandharpur brought about 
the establishment of the institution, and their «uecessoi*s are 
keeping it up, and now, with a h>cal committee, they manage it 
for the [Bombay] Somaj." The following short gleanings from 
the Sabodha Patnkn give additional items of information about 
this benevolent enterprise*, 

(April 1 1, 18H0.1 — have often alludid to this institution and the need 
it has of public supjKirt. The gentleman w'ho, as a missionary of the IVirth/ink 
S<unaL is in charge, is fuiw in Bombay and will prcsich this evening in the 
Priirthank Miindir. He will give infonuation ngjirding the condition and 
working of the Orphanagv^ ami inviU* contributions in aid. 

(Hoc. 4 . 1 B8l ,) • “The (tovemor, in the cmirsi* of his tour, visiteil Pandharpur, 
W'hero he laid the fouiniation stone of the local Sc'hool of Industry established 
there in connection with the Orphaitagt*. The silver trowel presc^nted to His 
Kxcolleiicy on tho occ4ision wa« made by one of the pupils of the institution, 
who was ^ven a turban by His Excellency in recognition of his skill. 

(Nov. 12, 1882.^ — We should haw reminded the reader last week of the 
childrijn of tho Pandharpur Orphanagi*, and inrited contributions for Uie usual 
holiday trout to them* The pixwher at the Somaj Mjuxlir, however, did the 
n<*odful, and a sulMKripiton is Wing raistHl among meml)eni and fiiends. 

(/W.)--*'rhe amuvennirv of the Paiulhariuir Prarthank Somaj has bewi 
oolebrated from the lOtK to the 12th inslant. The programme ^nsistedof the 
usual serricOt iiidividualpiaymwby members of the J;$^iaj, a religious di^urso 
and Ibifiin lor the expounding of ti'xta of religious b(K»k», and also an 
addrm by Pandita EomabkL The lelebration was hold at the Orphanage 
building, the oemstmetion of which has now been completed at a 

8,000 gmintittsly given by Shot Chaturbbuj Miuarji of this citv* The 
building aSoidnd eonvanlent aoeommodation both for the male and female 
«6etioi^ot IhegaOmrixig. # 
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The Pima Somaj yran fouiulccl at the close of 1870, and hol^^H 
a prominent position among the Theistic CHiurches of Western India. 
It has now 50 members, among whom are several persons of Kterarj' 
eminence. So far as I am aware, it has never published any regular 
report of its proceedings, but they are often chronicled, more or less 
fully, in the SuioMa Patrikd^ from which journal (chiefly) I give the 
following oxtincts relating to the year 1882. The name "of Professor 
K. G. Bhandarkar wall l)e known to many of my readers as that of 
an accomplished scholar of Kuropean n^putation. He is now 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the Deccan College, and has 
long been a steadfast adherent of the Theistic (’hiu'ch. I have 
reluctantly abridged his interesting address to siive space, but have 
retained all the most ehanieteristie portions thereof. 


{Brahmo PMic May 25, 18K2.) — Tho meinUrs of thr Pun;! 

IMirthan^ Soniaj hiive recently hi?W an annual gathering, calknl Mitm-nieUi, 
at which, besides devotional e.xercj.Siti, a nunilwa’ of lectures were delivered by 
ominont members, one of which was hy the leanad 5Iahratta lady Uoinabfn, 
who seems to be taking an active inU*n»st in the IVirthiinCi Soniaj. We are glad 
to learn that sho also intends to translate Ikihu Xagendra X&th Ch(itterji*8 
Life of lUim Mohun Roy into ^larathi, and has written for his permission. 

[Subodha Patrikfi^ Xov. 2G, 1882.) — The 1 2th Anniversary of the Pun{i 
Prurthan/i Somaj will la* celebrated from the 2nd to the 10th proximo. In 
addition to the usual sendees, Rhajan and Kirtan, it includes an exclusivis 
gathering of the ladies, to h<; addntiwHl by Pandita Romnb&i, and also a 
piljpriinage to Dehu — the birthplaeo of Tuiciiriim. I’his might appear an 
imitation of Balm Keshub ( bunder Sen's pilgrimage to saints, but it is no 
metapharical {M^rformance of that kind, {ur all it is explained to mean is tbat 
such of the inemliers as can, will one day repair to the place and hold servict' 
there. Wo do not jield to anyone in our reverr nee lorTiik^im, but with 
the deoi^fst revci'cnce for that sfiint, we are unable to comprehend tho nie?ining 
of the proposed obsisrvanc'e. No doubt, natural and histori(*al scenes have 
wholesome associations connecti'il with them, and men may dt’rive iKuefit by 
visiting them now and then, to renew or revive the spirit of such assoi iations 
within them ; but we l>eg l^-ave to say that this strikes wh «s a very different 
thing from formi^ it a jxirt of the* programme of a Theislie Anniversary 
ohsenTineo to visit the birthplac<* of a saint, a step which cannot be quite 
eonidstent witJi tho Theistic spirit. 

(Doc. 8, 1882.)-“ -We have received the following communication from 
Mr K. P. Godbole, the Hecretaiy of the [Punk] Noinaj, which affords a 
witiidEactoty explanation of the point mentioneii [in our last], and for which 
wo ghi^ make room. 

** The vwdt to Dehu ... is fcimply a holiday excursion (described 
hy the won! Ydird in tho 3!arathi progitmimo for want of a more Appropriate 
word) to A qniirt pjaeo in tho country, whifro such of tlio membew as can avail 
themsolvca of tho ocoasion may spem a low hours together in communion and 
prayer; and Dehu la chosen for this purpoae, not simply on account of its 
Wng tho birth-place of TukkrCiin, but liecause it is one of the most quiet and 
pictuveaque Iltyc retreaU within eaey^diatisico fttm Punk by »il» 
inoffwrror because many of the tnembera have not yet had the pleasuro of 
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seeing it There is no idolatrous significance about the xiHit. Unlike the 
idolatrous visitors who go there to worship the image of Vithobk which was 
worshipped by Tukkr&m, as also the stone foot-prints of the saint, the 
members of the Somaj intend ha\dng prayer, communion and singing of 
hymns in one or two picturesque nooks outside the village, by the side of 
the charming little river Indrayani where Tuk{ir£im himself U8<^ to sit alone 
for mediation, bhajan and prayer, whore he received his holy inspiration to a 
life of deep humility and piety, whore he conceived his sacred mission from 
Heaven to devote himself to the work of leading aright his worldly-minded 
fellow-meo« and whence, according to tradition, in full time, while still 
enga^ in the discharge of his sacred ofiice, he disappeared from this world 
to jmn the saintly choir in heaven. 

“ Dear Editor, the above w'ords arc offered in the way of explanation and 
not in the way of diffenc#^ For a visit to Dehu, as such, on the part of any 
one, roqiiires no defence whatever. 

“ r.S. — By way of infonnation I may te ll you that the intended visit to 
Doha is not an innovation nor an imitotidn of Babu Keshub Chimder Sen’s 
pilgrima^ to saints. For on the conclusion of the first year's anniversary 
the mccaoers of the Soniaj paid a visit to Pashan, a village five miles from 
Ibina, and spimt there abfmt two hours in prayci*s and devotion.” 


Hut a more note-worthy feature of the Puna anniversarj*^ was 
the English addres> of Profe**^)!* llluinchirkar, of which the following 
^slightly abridged / rt^pori is taken from the Subodha PatriM of 
Dec. 31, 1882, and Jan. 7, 1883. 


Gentlemen, — I have b«n tisked by the Secretary" to deliver on En glish 
address to you* Those to 'whom this duty was fimt assigned have been 
prevented by other enj^agements from being present to-day. Since, therefore, 
no other person is available and the thing must be done, I appear before you 
to do it. 

And why must it bi^ done r What is the necessity of an English address ? 
Why is a day assi^ed to it in the programme of oui* anniversmy ceremonies f 
Our ustuU m*rvice is condnctc^l in ]&turathi, pray to our Almighty Father in 
Miuathi, we discuss thoolomcal questions in Manithi, we do not expect, at 
k*iist for a long time, to find i'onvi rts to emr views amon^ those whose mo^er 
tongue is English. Wliy, then, should we have an English address Y 

1 will answer this question, in ^lart, by ndoiring to something that I have 
said in my evidence before the Edmution Commission. In reply to one of the 
questions of the Commission, I liavo stated my bdief that th^ are some 
sceptics and atheists among cducakHi natives, but that this fact is not due to 
the instruction imparUMi in Govermnent collegi's. Di English thought, the 
Agnostic and Atheistic side has at present acquired a prominence, and, as 
India is now intellectually affiliated to England as it is pohttci^y, that hue of 
thought must be expected to cast its rcfiection here. To this infiuenoe the 
students of missioiiHry as vrell as Government institutions are eipially open, 
and the result in both eases is the same. My idea, therefore, is that the 
religious views of a good of our brethren are influenced hy those of 
some of the leading authors of England. Their mode of thought is European 
and English, and hence can best bo dealt with in English. 

^ And Uuwe is anoUior reason. " The prevailing Hindu reUgion is a re|u|^ 
m which we And various shadcsi of belief and modes of action confused to^jethse* 
Wo cannot saw it is not monotheism, we cannot say it is not polytheism or 
is neither sunnly a relmion £ exter^ 
ssdofiiiittg purity of hoart only. Wo are d i sao tisje d y itht^ 
f and have m/Ain e more censis^t and iimnui 

f ed aomaib forrign reUgion has for some tilae h s|ia 
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knocklag at oiir door and claiming admission. If we have delibemtely 
irefused to admit it, we must give our reasons. And this can only be properly 
done in the language in which its claims are enforced. 

And the first thing that I wish to say to both these classes of my hearers 
is that our religious Imsis is that stipplii^ to us by the critical method. This 
method of comparison and criticism has lioen suc**e«sfully applied to the 
determination of historical and literary truth. It has brought al)out, in 3io 
short space of about twenty-five years, a complete and roraarlmble revolution 
in philology. The favourite thooric*s of centuries have been entirely expb^ed, 
ana the true i*elations lietwi*i*n the many languagrMH spoken bv dvilizc^d man 
have been aai‘ertained, and tlie principb*»*that cletenniiie the origin and growth 
of hum<m speech have been discoven-d. We f‘xpcr<*t similar n^siilts from the 
application of this method to ndigion, to detennine what is esstmtial and 
necessary in religion, and what is puivly accidental ; to sej»amU* the truth that 
God Himsi^lf hxis taught to man from the t rror with which, in his mental and 
moral weakness, man has mixt'd it up. 

The fact that we have all of us to face in the tx^ginning is thfit religion is 
not confined to one jxjople or one country, but that human l>eings in all ages 
and all countries, whether savage or civiliztHl, have hatl some religion. 
Religion is inse|)arable from humanity. Man has always lolievwl in some' 
invisible power from which all that is visible has sjifung ; in something 
infinite on which all that is finite rests ; in a jiower on which h«t is dependent 
and which is lieiieficent. and has felt r»»v(‘rtmce for that jiower and worshipi»e(l 
it. The lielief may he found to have assumed a distinct shajs* in some (^mditions 
of society and to have reninsm^ indistinct in others : it may have led to a 
variety of supt;rstitions and abstmlitu^ : but if you endciivour to find th<* 
inmost principle of all n ligions, you will, I bt'li«*ve, find it to be as I have 
stated it. Along with a ls‘lief in one's own exi.stence and in the reality of the 
world, we find a Isdief in an invisihb^ power and in something gn^ater than 
the finite and l^jvond the finite, existing i^very where. f« it pro|»f*r that, as 
philosophers thinkei's, we should mak«' ligfit of this fact Should w't» not 
recogntiee it as fully as any other fiwt, and make it the subject of serious 
thought iVnd what are we to eom hidc from it r That po€»r weak humanity 
is eveiy'where subject to hallucinations, and that this is a remarkable insbmee 
of its guHilaltiy r ^Vhv, thcn» is the lielicf in the existem'e of the exti^nial 
world noft to fie eonridejred liallucination similarly? All our knowdedgi* is 

phenomenal, we can perceive nothing but apjioaianc*^ Hut men 

haire ever believed in the exisirmco of thi* external world, though there luivo 
not been wanting philosophers to tell them that this belief is groundless. 
Similarly, they have believed and will continue to believer in an infinih^ and 
invioible |K>wer upon which thev depend, and whic h exacts their reverence, 
there have been philosophers to tell them they arc the victims of a 
delmnon. And in every bramm of that im>st c«ntain department of human 
knowledge, phyiical setimcc, do we not believe In things that do not fall within 
the range m our seniKsif . . . 'I*hc so-cyiUed gcnenil laws in scicnctc arc 

all hdti^ of thia nature. Arc thes*’ beliefs, or that general one in the 
constancy of nature on which these may Is* said to depemd, a delusion, then ? 
If it is not, why should the belief in God, which the grand aspect of natun? 
for ces tincii man. bi^ a dctuaioii ? 

And the funcriofipf religious belief in the development of man is higher 
than that of phyrical tmowlccige. The tmo of this last is to satisfy the ^nts 
df his bodily nature, to enable him to live comfortably. lint parity of heart, 
the devattofi of the feelings, the depth of thi? soul, a firm adhomice to truth 
with^ to pfaetk:^ tdfeeta, enuanimity in the midst of the severest 

tnmblii ofliile — mim and such other rirtnes it is reliiricffi alone can 
Indiico* Man can attain to the full ci his oapamlities only thro^h 

tte iiiidfttiiient^ of j»Ugkm belief* “WUhout it, he irill be but a supinor 
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kind of beast, with aims and asi>iratiop low and stunted. But us he is, he is 
a chiUl of tho Infinite, witii his Espinitions over increasing, ever widening. 
Aro wo then to boUove that that Ijcliof which is at the root of man’s 
development is bo considered to have nothing uorrosponding to it in the 
world of rottlity, while that which SHiisfios his lower nature only is alone real 
and cciiain 

My answer to the second class of persons spoken of lieforc, who have 
placed before us a I'oligion which they say was alone revealed by God in all 
its parts at a eeitain period in the history of man, and who call upon us to 
accept it on that ground, alw) rests similarly on the basis supplied to us by the 
ciitical method. Christianity is not the only religion professed by man ; 
Hinduism, liuddhism, Mahomcflauism, and a variety of other religions have 
hourishexi in the world, and are still flourishing. Are these the work of 
self-deception ? If we siiy sfi, we shall simply be playing into the hands 
of the opponents of all religion. What are the special claims of one of 
these rtdigions to be considered as the only revelation ? There is truth in all, 
jind all have something objectioiuible which the light derived from the others 
should enable us to disf’over and cast aside. All have Ifoen revealed by God, 
but imin, from the verj^ wofikness of his appn^hension, has mixed a great 
deal of falsehood with th<* truth communicated to him by his Father. It 
certainly is not consistent with our ideas of God's love for man to think Him 
to haVe* coinmunicatf?d that truth which it is so imi)ortani for men to know, 
only at a |K?rio<l in the history of the world, and only to a certain people. 
If itsligion is of supitune impoitancx* to man, we must expect that it should 
have ms'n revealtMl u> him in the very' beginning, implanted by God in his 
very natun;, so that whcrev<'r he went he might cany*^ it with* him like his 
shadow. And this is what \vc actually find. Man has been cariying 
religious lielief like his shadow wherever he goes ; religion is as widely 
8i>read as humiinity its(df. Thu.«, then, God's revelation to man was made 
not only at a ce rtain |H‘ri<Ml in the world’s history, but it began with tho 
dawning of human inU lligcne*^?, and went on progrossing through all ages, 
and it is going on still, ana will go t»n. God is ever with us, communicating 
more and more of His truth to us as our i>owcrs of apprehension become pun'r 
and kct'niT. The latest phase of Hi.s rcvrlalioii to imui is that embodied in 
the imm inent which wc non n pmst nt. It is, thcicfoi'c, tuniing a deaf car to 
this ap|N*al fitmi on high U? aec^’pt one religiim only as exclusively rcvt'alcKi 
bv Hun. It is disregarding the gnuid fact that t»oil has ever been the Father 
of iiwn, and haw ever bixrii educating him into a knowledge of Himself. 

And not only docs the comparison of the religions that prevail, or have 
prevailed in the world, enable us to dcU'rmine Uic significance of each, —the 
idea or ideas which it <‘laboraU‘.w.- and to disting^iish the esi^mce of religion 
from its mt^idimts, but the study of Uie development of rdigious thought and 
action in one and the same country serves tho same purpw. No country in 
the world has undi^rgonc such stmngc ami a'’ondci'fiu rmigious revolutions as 
ours, and nowliere wnll the hiithful siTvant of God be able to trace more 
chjariv tho manner in which lie gradually unfolds His truth to nian. I will, 
thorelore, devote tlie nuaaining portion of the time at my disposal to tho 
considemtimi, nocxi^rity very brief, of what our n^ligious history has to 
teach us» 

, Here tho Iccttuer sketched the early worship of the V(^c 
Aryans, and its gradual declension to a system of meohaniou 
wunifioea. 

. 3l»ddtteslo8tiaiimportaiicc,andinthoc»mN» of dmo^ethedog^w 

of tldsnitia^deniod Oodioul piwlaimod wwariffoi^ rit<» as aaviom of 
•apaddad- B«t enror, by its very oxwwm, lousos Inc aonnaw numao syint 
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and brings on it$ own dostruciion. Tho roaction wag, on the ono band, led 
by tho authors of the ITpanishads, and on the other by the philosophers, 
principally of the Sankhyfi school, and by Buddhism. The XJpan»^ds 
declaim that ** sacriticial rites were but frail boats,” and enjoined contemplation 
of tho omniscient soul whose greatness we observe in the world, the author, 
source and pervadcr of tho Universe, tho Lord of all, tho unborn, tho 
unchangeable, and tho pure or holy : ” and wdion a man saw' Him every whoi’c, 
ho was free from death and attaint^l otomal happiness. The contemplation 
and the resulting perception of Him were not possiblo to one w'ho aid not 
rofmin from evil doi^ds. who had not 8ubdue<l his passions, and whoso soul 
was not serene/' In some of tho T’panishads this perception of the Lord 
of all is spoken of as the perception of one’s ow'n self. The individual 
souls are considered as forms of the Supremo, and are related to tho 
Supreme as the sparks of tire to the tire, or as eai*thon jars to tho eailh 
of which they are made ; or like rivors, they have an independent existouce 
at first, and lose their indinduality when united to tho Supreme, as rivers do 
when united with tho ocean. Tho philosophers taught that eternal happim^ss 
was to be obtained by rooting out tho caust^ of all mi.seiy, w'hich consisted in 
a union between tho individual soul and a cei*Uiin inanimate principle cfillcd 
Pinkriti. This Ihukriti was tho cause of all finite or definite thought, and 
developed in the form of the world. A i)erccption or folding of the distinctness 
of one’s soul from the Prakriti fre^tid the soul from its effei'ts, vis., all doQnitc 
thought, and consequently from all misery. («od w'lis not m‘OgniiRed as either 
the Creator or tlie Saviour and Friend of man. Tho Buddhista adopted this 
mode of thought, and equally with the others dt^clared that tho sacrificial 
rites w-erc inefficacious, anti denied tht* authority of tho Vtjdas, on w'hich it 
was contended they were IjoiwI. Ktoiml happinesn was, according to them, 
to be obtained by a strict eouiitc of ntoml distuplinc. by restmining the passioii.s 
and purifying and ennobling thti heart. Buddhism was also a protest against 
the exclusiveness of tho BhihmHnical ndigion of sacrifices which could be 
exercised only by the three regtmerate classics, anil of which Brahmans alono 
could be priesta. It was a religion not only for all classes of the Indian 
community, but for the whole world, MIiHmchhas or barliarians incliidod. 
Bui how was the high standHtil of moml puritv w'hich Buddhism sets up to 
be pmctically attained by frail humanity’r (t in all very well to tala of 
curmng the passions and purifying the hmid. Sin is a very subtle enemy of 
the human soul. It contiminatirs at the very (‘on* what man cvmsidcrs hi.s 
most exalted and genmuw actions ; and no one is more alive to his helplessness 
against this enemy than thes man who h^mestly emlmvours to attain purity and 
has already made some piT^grcsa. In his des^r, man naturally cries for help. 
It waa that Buddhism was found wanting. By di-nying Ibsl, it deprived 
man of his Friend and Sfivtour. Kven the Jln*istic UisMimhiids trusted too 
mudi to man’s powem. Though they placisl tho htgnest happiness iu the 
csmtemplaikm of ihnli and in beholding" ilis face, and reprooimted moral purity 
aa indimfifiiid^ they Mi all this to lie done by tho unassistid efforts of man. 
To sappy this delect, the doetrine of Bliakti arose, and the work in which it 
waadnniiietly ononciatod was the Bhagaval CHtfi. ’rhoGiWt ihmvca its Theism 
fmn Uponiihada ; equally with them it enjoins inoial purity and the 
contimplaliaa of God ; but tn addition, it teaches man to love God and not him* 
sdlf| to Hve tor Him and not for himitolf, and to place unlimited faith in Him. 
Tim idea of a reiigton for all and not for cerUia dosses only, which Buddhism 
fffst swilfaed, wm takim up by the Bhalcti school, and Its method of sdvation 
was oiMii to all. But purity of rdigion it was difficult to maisitam m a 
anmm the ptmuhlioo of which was oomposed of various deniiisnts. The 
doetrifto el Bhftri was ffist set forth in coiitteetkm with the vorswp of 
^Ubmf to wheat sJH the attributes dP godhead as laid down in the UpsniiM^ 

wm seoribed. I^encatne in the weimp of Siva and various other gw and 

goddeasca^ who ihust origtoolly have bom^iho objects of odoiutlou with the 
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alwri^OB of the wuutry. Ceremonial religion of another kmd than Uiat 
which prevauod hworc, came to be practised, and fasts, vows, and observances 
were multipliod; Puranas were written to heighten the glories of Macular 
gD(b Aud W inculcate the practice of the various observances ; and popular 
roli|g^n a:S^aul came to bo as mechanical as the sacrificial religion was before* 
All religious merit was ag?iin thought to lie in the practice of those observances, 
and internal purity and spiritual worship were neglected. Then there arose 
the Sadhus or pious men of the mediieval period, who protested against this 
artificial religion, reasseritxi the doctrine of Bhakti wdth vigour, and inculcated 
purity of heart; and the htst gieat Sudhu in this part of the countrj" was our 
own Tukhriim of Behu. WLit the mission of these men wum generally, may 
best be setm from an Abhang of Tukaram in which he states the purpose of his 
coming into the world. I tninslate it as follows 

I am a denizen of Vaikuntha and liave come tor this purpose, viz. : 

To bring into pnniice tJiat wliieli was taught by the Rishis : 

We will sweep clejin the ways of [constructed by] the sages ; the w'orld 
is overgrown with winids; 

We will accept the portion tluit has 1‘emained. 

Tniih has disap}>ear<}d in consequence of the Piiramis, ruin has been 
eflf(x;ted by Pedantry ; 

The heart is aadicted to pleasures ; and the w-ay jjto God] is destroyed. 

Wo will boat the drum ox Bhakti, the U^rror of the Kali age, 

Says Tuki,*— mise shouts of victory through Joy. 

iVnd this is our mission also. The Indian world still remains overgrown 
with the weeds of falsehiMHl* notwithstanding the efforts of those s^t men. 
The truth taught by the Uishis of the UtMiniBhuds still remains neglected, and 
ceremonial practices have again usmiied the place of spiritual worship. But let 
us try to loam, not only from these Rishis, but from all the sources now available 
to us, indigenous as well as fon.ign. Let us k^rn from the Vedie hymns that 
the Temple in which w*c should find God and worship Him is the Universe 
and the heart of man ; fnun the s;icrificial religion which once prevailed, that 
wo should beivarc hjst the fonns and emunonies we use should ovei^row 
and destroy the tender plant of spiritual woi*ship ; from the rise of Buddhism, 
that religion adthout high moral feeling and action is an empty nothing; and 
from Its fall, that men? momlity will not sJitisfy the irligious craving of tho 
hoaii and cannot Ih’ atiaiiu'd ; from the Upanishads, that purity of heart is 
the way of arriving at tiod, and contemplation brings us face to face with 
liim and elevates the soul ; iind from the Gita and the Bhakri school, that 
man by his own ^orts cannot effwt his salvation, that Gkid alone is our Father, 
Frienci, and Saviour, that wx‘ should lay our souls at His feet, li%’c in Him and 
for Him, and not for ounadves. If, in all humility, we le«^ 
whatever clue is to bo leannHl from the other sources that God in His mercy 
has laid oijen to us, and follow^ our guide fearlessly and faithfully, we need 
not bo afraid of our fuiutv. 
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8u lUT PuAUTlIAXA 80MAJ. 

i. 1879. 

This Somaj was first op^’ned on the fith Jun<‘; 1878, under the leadership 
of 3Ir. V. A. Modak and Uuo 8ahob Maliiputram K. Nilkhntha. ITiesc two 
gentlemen on that day CJilled a meeting of the i'es|)CM*table people of this place, 
at w'hich 5lr. ^iodak dolivortxl a Iwture, showing by apt quotations and 
tllnstraiions that the aneieut religion of the Ary as was a pure Theism like other 
Theistic Holigions, that the modc'm l\>lytht!ism (in ont* sense or the other) 
was an innt>vation of biter times, an<l how necessar)' it was to uistitiib^ a 
l^rurthanii 8omaj in this place. This \ras followtHl bv a lcftun> in Guzeinti to 
the same effec*t by Mr. Nilkantim. 'rhen lh(> meeting had religious service 
at the instance of Mr, Xilkunthu. The imarmiings of the meeting won* 
(‘Oneluded with a to the gentlemen tiiat liked the movement to give in 

their names, as memliers of the Surat IVirthanh Somaj that was to Ikj started. 
At that ver}' time, tw'onty-two gt'iitloimm bt*eame iU ineinlK^rs ; and the 
number has «nct* increast'd* to thirty -nine. 

(2.) In a subse«iuimt iiu*eting, a Managing Cominitbi; was formed. JKao 
Kaha4ltir V. M. llhide was appointed IVesidont, Kao llahadiir Bholanuth 
Sarabhui of Ahint‘dabad and KAo Saheb M. K. Nilkantha, Vice-Pntsidents; 
Mr. V. A. Mtxbik, S*'cr<*tary ; and Mr, Jogjivun B. Kapadiu. Manager and 
Tn*asiu»+r, together with fivt* other gentlemen as moinbi'rs of the (Vmimittoe. 
Since the tiunsfer of Mr. Modak, I have tn en in charge of the Sein'biryship. 
Some other rules were providing for the cum'nt expenditure of the 

Somaj and the rf'gnbir condmding of reli^ous wTvire. 


The prineiph‘s of the Sumaj arc as follow : 

1. ** Go<I IS on‘‘. fie is the Cix'ator, Ihgululor, and Ihslnoir of the 
world, and diffen^nt fnmi en^ati'd objiM-ts. He i.^ omniwieni, all-iH^nading, 
almighty, just and gracioiiM. He alone is worthy of woi-nhip. 

2. •* K»digi«m ftiUtirmtt) consist^ in devotion (hhutkh)^ aeeonqwnircl by 
inomlity (rnii} and love (jtrrmj. 

8, ** Ihrvotion (hkitkiif consists in faith (jovo/rf/ia), eontcmjdation 

(tf/kUanuj, praiiM^ praver { priiythamf}^ and virtuous conduct Uadnebnr), 

I. ** By devotion (itni is pleased and the soul attains boatitude (Myar*). 

(8.) Iktadt^n accepting tht'so principles, th« memlM*rs have to make the 
lullawing doelan&tiona : — . . . i 

1. *• I accept thiiw principles, and will accordingly worship with love 
and goes! deeds tmit only iSuimmic fbung, who rj^gulatea and can destroy the 
worla, who is th«j giver of salvation, omniscient, all-|H?rvailing, all joy, 
gracious, incorporeal, and without an ♦‘qual. 

2. Hupromo tkal is the <*rcfitor of this world, (so) 1 wrill not 
wonihip anything civat^l by Him in the Hoiiiajik worship. 

8, Kxmsfi at the timcw of mcknim or calamity,* I will 
worahfp God. for a short time at leant, every day with feolmgii of faith ma 
dorotlon, and with a concoiiimted mind. I bolievo that 1 ahall obtain aalvawon 
by the tih mi pttw* worship of God without a mediator, . , - 

I. ** I will try my ntmort to loml a vitiooua lifo and to bo free from am. 


Tbt# «xe9|ilioii naturally «lrili«« us Ohtisllans as i^raatw^ Jha tf ^ S?,* 

<wliia% briai tluswk the smd «f Wviiie is wmify 

this cb&M*, 15 Ihs o^aal tlmlmikt Cbvcaatit, ^ 
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»>* ** Every ycHr I will giv^c assintance to the Somaj as much as lies in 

my power. I make the foregoing promises, and, O ! Gracious God, enable mo 
to keep them.” 

(4.) Ever since the institution of the Somaj, it has had regular service 
every Sun^y evening m the Raychand Dipchand Kanykshala [Girls* School] 
(the use of which has been kindly allowed to the Somaj by its trustees). The 
service c<m8ists of a prayer and psalms, hymns, sung by a singer and accom^* 
])anied by a fiddle an<l mridangan, and a sermon by one of the members (as 
there is no apwintod preacher). The most important of the subjects on which 
sermons have been delivered are the Aim <»f the Ihrkrthan^ Somaj, Existence 
of God, His Unity, His Creation of the World, His Woi-ship. the Rfiality of 
the World, the Soul find its [mmortalit\ , Virtue', Modem Degeneration of 
Religion, 4cc, 

(5.) Such is the history, and such the religious and moral work in which 
the Somaj lias larcn engaged. As for other work, whether of education, 
licnevolence, or charity, the Somaj has not as yet been able to undertake any, 
as it is still quiti? in its infancy, and so has not attained iluit strength and 
stability, which are requisite befon* it can engage in any other sort of work. 

T. X. Pattuk, fsecretar^. 


ii. 1881. 

This day the Sontaj luis completed the third y«u‘ of its existence, and 
commence *K its fourth. 

During the viar under consideintion, the Somaj mot for the weekly 
tSunday m»rvice of God as usual, and on those fK^casions the following gentle- 
men pn>ach<Hl ik'niums on n ligious and allied subj^ ts .-—Messrs Vaman A^ji 
ModaK, B.A., Pandit Siva X4th S&stii, R. B. Bholan&th Sambhki, President, 
and R. S, Mahipatnun Rupium Xilkfmtha, Secretary' [of the] Ahmedklikd 
P, Somaj, 3fr Ran< horlitl ChotAlal, R. S, MohunUd Ibmchordks, and others. 

The Somaj, not having a ^landir of its own, mot as formerly in the 
Rfivcband Dipcriatid Girls* School, for which thanks art' due to the Secretary 
ami the ]!^Ianaging C*ommittee of that institution, that they kindly permitted 
us to hold our meetings there. 

The numlw of the Simiajists al»out the close of the year 1879 was 87. 
Vive more* were added to them in the year following by new admissions, while 
two of the old ones withdrew themselves from it ; the number of members 
at the close of thi* 2nd vivir of the Somaj in 1880 amounted to 40. Alter 
making due allowanet* for the new admissions and the with^irawals during the 
year under consideration, we find the present stnmgth of the ^^maj to be 44 
members. Thus it proraisi^s well — this progress of our institution in its 
infancy, snudl though it \m\ Eveiy- your, every month, every dav, interes^ 
grows * }is it were, upon the pi-ople, and the circle of our sympaUiisers 
friends widens and tauargtw. The institution, on the whole, too, has worked 
liottor Uds year than it did during the two pi-eceding yc^ ; and it is a matter 
of congratulation tliat it can now niimlHT among its principal ministers, s^e 
of the very best educated, rc*fon«ed, and c.xpenenocd^ in<m here. , TM 
audiimce, too, groww in number, and with them the active^ inteUig<^t mteraat 
they take in it. Borne very pious people who have not given in umt omes 
as take pwrt in the divine sond^ very j^oualy ^d wam^on 

these oeeoakguk and It is hoped that those good people will, some day, atieogthen 

prittie irifliid dt it, the Secrdtary, Mbr V, A» Moda% wit 
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8uriit doling^ the yt«r on jiccount of their transfer to other ploece, so the 
Sonmj felt much for their lose, for it lost the best supporters it had. But 
dtmng the absence of the latter, !^Ir ^ladhaoruo has a^calously performed the 
duties of the Secretary, for which he des^^rves the boat thanks of the Soma}. 
R. B. Mangesh R&o Biilwant, also, has put the Soinaj under an obligaUon Iry” 
hia very valuable support. 

The Anniversary Festival of this Somaj commenced on the Srd of June, 
1881, and lasted for four days, on all of which Uie hall was thickly crowded 
with the assembled multitude ; and for want of space within, many stood near 
the doors and windows without, listening eagerly to the edifying sWinons and 
addresses. 

The Somajists met on tho 3rd Juno at 6 p.m., when, after service. Dr. 
Datupanth Oane^h Subnis ^ve an address, in English, on the ** Fatherhoc^ 
of God and Brotherhooil of man’* and Mr. H. H. Dhriiva, B,A., LL.B., 
explained in short the same in Ouzei^ti. 

On the 4th of June, Saturday t'vening, Babu Ainrihi iJil Bose, amissionary 
of the B. 8, of India, conduct!^ the servi(»e, and Mr Xavalriim l^xmiriun 
delivered a very able and instnictive somion. 

On Sumlay the Sonmj met for prayer and divine wa*vicc at alxait G p.m., 
when Mr Bose addnissed the me<‘ting “ lJ*‘4iven’s light t>ur guide,” in 
PInglish. 

On Monday, afb^r the usual pmyers were .naid, Mr Xarbli^uSim Manukhrain 
ivad tho Puntna ti-oni u lH*autiful and pliiloiwvphic |K>em, the first Part of 
(fiisH^rktt KSivi Prcmanaiidum. After that, tho S*‘<Tt*tary, Mr Sladhaoruo, 
read the I’cport, and finally Mr Bose <dos<xi tho day with a i4t‘nnon in Himli. 


SOUTHKBX IVDIA. 


Maobas. 


i. Soi THiKN Inoia Bra If mo Siima.#. 

including the Itcport^ nf the Souihcf'n India Brahma 
Somqi^ ifttdrm. From April IHCI, to 3lHt March IHHl. — Madras: 
Printed at the Gimrdiati PresM, 4 Mount Koad. 1881. 

The tmrlier pngea of tliia IlejMirt, rcconiiting the hiatorj* of the 
Madras! Boinaj prior to .1879, may he here jmsm^d by, m their sub- 
Mtanee haa been already given in mv previous! Year-Books. Taking 
up the narrative from that jiericnl, I give the following extnicta, and 
a aeleetioEi of the moat imfiortant of the Rules, which are dated 
in 18St. 

Mode ft/ Warship , — Prayers at tho weekly inectingi of the Somaj are 
condtsdfid in ttie following ordt^. 

Invocation ; Adoration ; Meditation : Crmgirgationa} salutation ; Reading 
and «eic|sciiimUfig jpiitii of the Vedas, Upanisliads, ami other Hindu ShWws, 
also «*r mdlverinir a lectfire or smnm ; Ibmentanee; ^l^bankigmng ; 

and eloiiif; with a Beneaiirt^. In tim intervals) Hymns from the Brwinia 
(Hlhiii am ehafited* 

BtMUm Ut Masbiim. — BraluRoiitni i« both » nnlvorid foUgion mi • 
of BiiHliiiML 11 m rausMthm towanls ftiihma, tho am 8«w«^ 

(wotnd 0^ wiontioa In HtBiawmiWiMilMn • ^ iwfiott* 
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l)6liof* 15 very Hindu his favountc Ood {is Hruhmu j His u*\T n6 is 

ovorywhfere be met with in the Sruthis, the Smrithis, the Dharsanas. 
puranas, and lantraa, in fact in all the Hindu Sh^istras : it is chanted forth in 
the hvTnns and formulas repeated at every Hindu ceremony. 

The Brahmo idea of Brahma being substantially the stimo as those of Hie 
Hindu in Mieral, especially as those of the writers of the Upanishads, which 
every Hindu regards with veneration,— and since the Brahmos luire a religious 
manual consisting of 8eh*( tlons fi-om the Shiistras only, and a form of religious 
sor^ce containing texts from th«? Vedas, also a ritual wmtaining as much of the 
ancient form as could be preserved lompatibly with the dictatt^s of conscience 
—and moreover, Brahmoism being thti legitiiiiate I’esult of the higher teaching 
of the Vedas, it is evidmt that while calling ourselves Theists, we 
<‘onscicntionsly call ourselves also Hindus in religious belief. 

Missimart/ Vmf$, -Wc gmtefiilly acknowledge the instruction and help 
wo have n^eivod and are rcct iviug from the Somaies at Calcutta and the Adi 
Somaj in particular. Babus Keshiib Chunder Sen/Protkp Chnnder Mozumd^ 
and Amrita L&l Bose, Missionaries of the India Brahmo Somaj, have helped 
ns, dunng their visits to Madras, towards the diffusion of Brahmoism here. 

Oiir tlianks arc also due to Pandit Basjint Rkm. a sincere Brahmo, who, 
while at Madras on <b)vemm«'nt duty, lulp^d thi* Somaj by holding conversa- 
tional^ meetings at his pkwie of residence in Triplicane, and by delivering 
addresses and sermons at the Soimi j Hall towards the furthemneo of the noble 

C^illS<^ 

It is indr^od with grt‘at j)leasure that wo record hero the prolonged stay in 
our midst at this time, of Pandit 8iva Xfith Sastri, M.A., Missionary of the 
Hiidhaiun Brahmo who by his <»Amestnes8, humility, piety and other 

exeellent qualities, endoar<'<i himself to us and won our Kvmi>athy to such an 
extent that his sejximtit»n would certain bo k<xn1y felt by one and all who had 
the ph*asun» of a moment's c<jnver8iition with him. 

The Pandit, by his eloquent, impressive and able discourses on religious 
and MK‘ial subjtK ts, r«‘vivt*<l the spirit of his hearers. In proof of this, we 
have now applications from young men for admission as members of the Somaj, 
and profKiiwH arc made by a few intelligent and earnest friends to start an 
Association for the social rt-fonnation of Hindus. These are certainly very 
good and hojK?fiil signs. Sliould the Pandit prolong his sbiy in Madras lor 
some time mon», w'e may assiu*ed that we will make a rapid advancement 
both in a ndi^ous and msdal iH)int of view, and we are much indebted to the 
Skdhkran B. 8. for s]>anng the iM^rvioes of the Pandit. 

On the repnwmtation of the ♦Southern India Brahmo Sonmj, and in view 
to a wider proj>agation of Bnihnioism in Madras, Babu llai Niir&in Bo^, 
President of the Adi Brahmo Somaj, Calcutta, has kindly i^uced the pri^ 
of his pamphlets on ndigioiis subjects to one fourth for religious enquirers m 
the Madras Presidency wishing to buy them. Our thanks are due to this 
gentleman for the con<XMi$ion. 

Wo bog to thank Kiio Bahadur Bholanuth Sambhai, President fof th^j 
Prktthanh Bomaj, Ahmod&bkd, for presenting to the South^ India Brahmo 
Bomqj A ropy of and a copy of l^Iaharshi Debendra Nath 

T&gore*s PmfdhaH in Sanscrit. The former hns alre^y been 

rendered into ToUigu and piiblislud; the latter we hope to translate into 
TelttjjBra and TVimB shorUy. a ♦ ♦ 

We etuanot conclude this report without expressing our 
fo the symiKithiieff and friends both in ^he town and m the Motuijj|h m 
kindly reaponding to our application for pecuniary assistance towuaro 
furthonince of this great and noble movement, 

P, RuKOAxaOAM Moodbliab. 


n. h K Somaj, 

Monday^ the llth Apnl, l5Sh 
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Rulf$ of the Southern Indio Bruhtm Souu^^ Modrae, 

1. That the Society shall l)e designated the Southern India Brahmo 
Somaj. 

2. That the object of the Soniaj shall l>e to establish pure Theism and 
Universal Brotherhood throughout Southern India. 

3. That towards oarndng out tins object, Fracharakas [preachers] shall 
be ap^inted, JouitiaLs, ramphlets, and I/oaflets nhall be* ()ubli6he(r and 
liibranea established. 

4. That the chief oldect of the Smnaj shall be tmunly cnrriiHi out by 
public worship, in tnithand in love, of the One Only 0 <kI without a s<*cond, the 
(>eator and Ktemal l^reservcr of thi* TTnivi‘rH<>, and tin* Father of all nations 
on earth. 

5. That for the puiyosos of the aforesaid worship, prayers of a general, 
purely Theistical and perfectly unseebman natiure shall used. 

6. That for the aforesaid worship, prayer- meetings, open to all classes of 
people, shall bo held at the Sonmj llaU at least once a w<*ek. 

7. That in all such iiu'ctings, h^idurr^ maj' Ik* deliv<*nMl on religious, 
moral and social topics, by any inemb«*r, or by any other gentleman invited to 
do so. 

8. That all persons lielieving in the fundamental prineiples of Brahmoism, 
i.c., those who Indieve in the <‘xistenctj of <»od, the future life, and in the 
necessity of worship, and on the other hand, ilo not aw‘ribe Divinity to any 
created object, or consider any |K*n»on or book as infallible, and as the only 
means of salvation,— and ujh/not less than 18 years of age, shall Ik* eligible 
to become members. 

9. That every person V#efore his admission into the Si>maj shall sign thr* 
covenant thereof. ♦ ♦ 

11. That ever\' covenanteil rnernWr shall attemi the Soriiaj pmyer- 
meeting, at least once in a month if he is in b>wn ; if not in town, nn<l ii 
within the mtmicijMil limits, at least once in thre-e months. • ^ 

13. That every membrr shall strive his utnu>st to advance the cause of 
Theuun, both by pnWpt and example. 

• • • * 

8. I. H. Honmj, Madras, 

Monday, the lith of April, 1881. 

No later re[x>rt from thia Homuj has yet api^earcd, but ft’csh 
and welcome news of Madnm Bruhmoiain luia l)i»en ainee published 
in the eolumna of a new monthly jounml entitled the linthma 
Prmkankun which waa started in April 1882, and ia conducted with 
much enthiuitaam by Mr. M. Buteninh Panttilu, the founder of the 
second 'fheiiitic Church in Mailraa. The following report of its 
proceedings is condensed from the February (1883) Number of the 
Pr 


h, IfAnaAS CojcoRiOATiox or thm HipninAS Biuitito 

nth Secretary, Mr. M. B. Pantulu^ begins his report by 
Mpliliiiii^ that *‘as the Southern India Brahmo Somaj was 
]paetioa% nowhere about the end ol 1878 ,** he, being anatious^ 
m what he eotdd lor the propamtian ol Brahmoiwn, wrote to the 
BaetmidTe Ckunmitlee of the Su^mn B- S., requeitihg it to 
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appoint him ita agent for the Madras Presidency. Ilis services 
were accepted, as was duly announced in the Srahmo Public 
Opinion of August 28, 1879. 

But the year that saw the opening of an agent's office at Madias, also 
witnussed the revival of the longdonnant Southern India Brahmo Somaj ; and 
to set up a separate branch of work towards the same end, in the face of a 
Soniiij, iind in spito f>f clear indications of vitality in. its consUtutioii, was 
thought very ill-advisf^d. Therefore, the two depaurtments set themselves to 
'worlc simultaiicously ; and to this period of coinhinod work may be traced those 
missionary visits, which contributed not a little to the furtherance of the 
Brahmo cause in this presidency. At this time Pandit Siva Nath S&stri, Babu 
Aiiirita LAI Boiw% and other Bengali brethren of ours visited our shores, 
iiiid by dint of their <'lo<juence, vei'acity and lionc^t convictions, secured for 
the Sotnaj the sympathy and help of many a gentleman. During this period, 
many leallets and painpldcts, treating of religious and moral topics, wore 
published and distribuUxi gnitis. Everywhere clear indications of life and 
energy were visible ; the public seemed to have been well-disposed towards 
our eause, and a l>c»iutiful futuiv was oinm before us : when, towards the latter 
end of the yc^ar 1881, there arose a bone of contention and a subst^quent party 
fixdinj;? which nipped the vf?ry bud of energy and progress. Two parties, 
resjH-H'tivtdy siding [with] the two so-called progressive branches of the 
Church, came into existence. . Pandit Siva NAth SAstri, the able and 
eloquent missionary of the SAdliuran B. S., with a view to tl^w some cold 
w'ator on this warm cout<mtion, w'n>U.‘ his work entitled the New Dispensation 
and th<? SAdhAmn Brahmo Somaj ; *’ but nothing was of any avail at the Umo 
of this jmrty dispute. The gjip lietween the two parties became wider and 
wider every day, and ultimately the chasm was found too large to be 
bridged ovttr. • • 

Our hopc>s Udng thus fnistnited, tlmt we should open a separate dejpart- 
inent of work and do all tluit lies in our jwirer for the furtherance of our divine 
e^tuBc and for the* nt:on(iliation of (rod with man, was thought unavoidably 
incumbint upon us. With a view* to acH'onqdish this noble aim, we took to 
working Ho^simtcly, by utilising the limiUd means that lay at our command. 
As prayer is n.‘gTinhMl’by u.s Th<dst8 to lx: the food and drink of our soul, wc 
turned" to that momentous w’ork at once, by op«ming regular weekly pimyer- 
moevtings in the houia* of 2k(r. ^1, Butchiah P^tulu. Home of the Brahmos who 
regard religion void of prayer as mere dry bones without any vitality, were 
regularly resorting to that" pbu'c and w^ere offering their humble triWte of 
praise and prayer to their (Jod and Father. Side by side with the opening d 
the prayer^meeting, a snmll Theistic labraiy' was created. We also felt the 
want oi a Itagged School for |K)or children and orphans, and by the grace of 
<iod and the help of our friends and brethren, one was opened vep’' soon. All 
the Ihrt^ institutions w'ero brought into existence at the beginning of 1S82. 
Now to tho history of that vear. 

I . * Accoiding to Uio constitutional prineij^of 

the Hudhhmn Brahmo ihmmj, a congregation c'an duly be formed wherevea’ 
Iheiv ajn» five memlmra ; and wlien we found that the strength of our members 
in this town was more than four times the necessary number, a general meeting 
was oonvmiiDd, on the I7th of June, 1882, .*it which tho Madras CJongregation 
of tho BlKlhhmn Brahmo S^maj was duly inaugurated, ^ Managing Committee 
of seven members was Ibnned, with Mr. M. Butchiah Pantuluaa the Ssttetw, 
and Mr. T. ft. Sundluifam Pillai the treasurer; and we are glad that 

ovsry woA was carH^ on satishictorily. Weekly prayw-meetingB are rw# 
Wly held on Sunday evenings, when the average attendaiiee of our mm^m 
«oldomorneuer fails bolowadoam At the Ume of every ptayer-moetiug, 
•oms also |iitie«mt thi iftsolv^ Betides regular prayers, sermons ms 
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some ixjligioufij or tuoi’iil lusm^ius uru jimiolioJ in Engliidi, Tainii or Tolugu. 
For the benetit of llu' syinimthizors of our movt iuont, wt? unnuunce tliat tho 
jmiyer-ineotingu ai'o opt^n to all, so that everyone that has a mind to do so may 
join with u« in our humble efforts towanls enjoying tht^ blissful company, and 
realizing the awfal but veneinble presenee, of our Cmitor and Rodeenier. 
Further, thosti that wisli to b<H*ome members of our eongi’egation without 
joining the ptirent 8 omaj, may do on condition of their belitwing in tlic 
four cardinal principles ot UnArnoism, of jvaying at haist four annas a month, 
and of Iwing not less than eighteen years of age. Tho strength of tho in<*mbm‘s 
of the 8 iulhui*un li. S. in this presidtmey is tliirty-tive, t»f whom 17 live in th(‘ 
tow'B. . . We make sj>eeial ntontion that we are giving cmly the slrengih 

of tlio inonilM.'rs of the Sridhamu IhS. ; that more than half-a-dozen Prar(h<wtJ 
Samajen are st*allerf‘d all over the president’ v, the meml)t,‘r« (»f which arc all 
Bmhmos» but do not as a rule east m their lot with any of thi* three jKiruni 
Somajes : and that there is many a single llnihmo throughout the bmgth and 
brr^adth of the presideiiey, who neither Indongs to tlie heaid ehuivh, nor luis 
anything to do with any of the lue:tl eongregations. In etmru‘etion with our 
pmyer-imH'tings, wit also opened a smdety hir discussing theological, moral 
and scKUttl questions ; but the majority of oiir 11101111x1*8 having laxm taken up 
by some other work, we had to postjxtno thi* meetings for a tiiiu’. If mery- 
thing g<K‘S on well, xve will v««ry s<x»ii revive it ; and w e ask the piiblie to c'omc 
and disM'Uss wdth us and show how far they <‘ndorse our views, and wduTv they 
do not agna^ with u>. As dogmatism and Brahmoism are fopjM^sMl] calo 
to one anoth(M*. and as ** progrfj^i*’ and enliglitenment '* aiv the wab hwords 
of our ehuiyh, we will In- glad to hail into our delating sca iety every one that 
has to teach us anything m^w, sound and sulrstantial, or has a mind to .'U*t ns 
right in anything that we already believe. From Ihf^ Pmy t r-mtH'lings let us 
turn to 

•i. Tht ThtiMtiv Lilnorih .Vs ndigioiiseultuif’, like all other instructions, 
is indispensable for the keeping up and improveno nt of our ndigiouH know- 
h*dges and as religious knowh^lge is the piorm r to all other steps in our 
Kdigious life, we thought it binding n|x*n us that wr should ciHite a librirv, 
and thu.** present our meiuU i« and oth»i*'willj an ^^ppo^t unity to euliivatc 
r<f*ligion and i nter into the very hiarto of h*une of tlieir pnsits'essors and 
eonti’JinxmiriisS. 'Hie library is at pioent very small ami ionUiins some 
scvcnly-Hve IssA's only ; but we enn s;*b Iv that all of thf in dinsdly or 
indinsL’tly contribute to Uu: hi^dth and improve ment of our religious life. 
Any donation, whether in the shats* of U)oks or in money' will Ik: iiuj^it thank- 
fully . . From this libniry Jet us di root our attention to the 

iin{>ortani 

3 . Raffgtd ^ ♦ When the |tagg<»d H<’ho<^l was first <u>eiu.’d, 

ihcTf* wu’ro fmt tw^o or three lioys that fonm^l its I’ntiro sln^ngih : but oy the 
grac«J of trod and the lHciicfieont*«t of fuir sfipjairb^rs, tho nuudK*r has no\%' 
tfjiichcrd fifty, among whom there an* five girU. fhir Schwd, unlike nuiny of 
ita kind, is frerdy ofaui to < hildtvn of both ; for one of the most wilicnt 
f)olYit« of tho fflorioris mission of Bmhmoism FnH>dom ami EnlighU*n- 

tm^t of tho lair sc**/* Kqnityas wcdl fia tho history* of our ncighlMmring 
nations call opon U9 Indians to do cvcii-hambHl justice la those that are so 
dear and near to us ; and tell \m In an tiniiiisbikable hingtiago, that 

Wonmn*i^ ^sttuno ia ntattV ; they ri<w» or aitik 
. Tog«ih<>r, dwarfi^l or god’-lik«% bond or ftoo ; ** 

and Umi lliiidti 8o«sl<4y in it» prenofit garb mital oiUmr end or itiomL , 
inm^ wo aiik all the geitllimiofi that or hiair thii fr|)ert, to arnd Ihra mrw 
too«fr Bagged BeliaoU tor we nm ever willing and nwdy to wicato iheiielpl^ 
atnong IlnStt witboni fdiarging any feo| whalotirr. in tjunnroyoii with the 
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Hchool, there in aji ori)haii who is not only educated but is entirely inainiained 
by the Homaj. * * * , 

rh ^ * Ever since the extinction of 

the [^Madras J Thaihvahodhim Vatrlka and other Brahmo papers w'c, along with 
othoi-s of gnxiter experience and wider culture, deeply felt the want of a 
religious orj^n for the Brahraos and their sympathizers of this pi-osidency, 
aiul with a view to incest this deep-felt w’ant, wo began issuing a small paper 
in the three most iWjpuLir languages of the presidency (i.e., English, 
and Teliigu, the nmjor portion U*ing devoted to the first language), and thus 
laid it lit the service of persons of all grades of knowledge and of all ranks in 
society. Doubting the existence of some sympathy for a catholic and 
universal religion, in our fric*uds of this presidency, wc were at the time of 
outset, afraid of s<ime poeuniary sacrifice by this publication ; but, thank God, 
the pH|ajr has become more than wlf-siipportoiL * ♦ ’ 

0. Besides the we published two i^imphlets : — ** the Bmhmo 

(Jatochism,” and the “ Brahinya Dhariiia 8 angiuham,” the former being in 
Knglisli and the* latter in Teliigu. The first gives a summary of our creed in 
the shape of ituotations from llindu sacred literature, and is a translation of a 
Bengiili ijamphlct by Babu Rfij X&rain Bose, a soldier of long-siandintr 

. t 1 . Ai. * - . »Y 


Kajtthmumiry. We iKiSvsingly mention the hurts, tluit two lectures wei’c 
dehvered iu (ronneefiou with <Mir <‘ongregation — one in Telugu on ‘‘Tlio 
iS^xx^ssitv of Ihrligioii,” by Mr. K. Vini^ingam, and the other in English on 
** Hindu Widow* Marriage,*' by Babu B. C. Piil. • ♦ * 


6. * * A iiuirriage in strict accordance wdth the Bmhmic rituals 

was c<*lebraUHl on the 2.‘Jrd of June last: and it is the second of its kind iu 
this presidency, although it stands as the* first after the enactment of Act HI. 
of 1872. . . Anotlu r sign of pntcticality amongst us here? was the 

ol»strrviinco of a, < eiH'mony after a purely Hrahinio fashion, on the 10th 

of DiM iiubor last, Allliuiigh to the eye of a sujx'iiicial obs4.*rver, the two 
ala>vc*nu nUon<Hl fact^ may but trifles, y<‘t it should never be ignored 

ilial wean‘ doing them in the faro of inveterate Hinduism. » ♦ * Wij 

would gladly hnv^; diuic s^auething more in the shape of subsUiiitiid work, hiid 
it not IsW for the depbuuhle fact that all our enthusiasm was frozen by 
slmih utsl means. • ♦ * 


When vre oih»iuh 1 our Bagged School, a small ivom that lay at our com- 
mand was ihotiglii iiuitc lit for the two or thm' children that formed the thou 
1 ntirv strength, but now that the imiubir of pupils has reached fifty, it is 
urgently l*c•c4.^^sllry tliat wo find out a more spiu ious place, if wc are to relievo 
our young chihlrt‘n fi'om the misery that, is si> well knowui to every one that 
has hail Uie misfortune of lieing sivitcd in a narrow room on one of tlioso close 
da vs that arc so fn^iuent in this latitude. The other diliiculty that w*c have 
t»> mention is that of the nm^srity of two additional teachers for our school. 
Ill the iK^niiing, Uw* seiwices of one ttjacher weix* dtxuiied sufficient : but now 
it is high time that ivco mow and Is'ttiT U^achom sliouid also Iw added, that all 
the chTWrem should be well attended to, and lliat higher classes should bo 
o|H*ned with a vbw to prtimn' the boys for the wsult-gmnts examination^ 
annually hold in Uie town. * ♦ ♦ . , . . - » « / 

Wo think wo cannot ImlU r conclude this short report than by #|nng a 
Te Ihmm to our glorious God and whoso mercy is over extend^ to au» 

and under wIknm^ guidance wo am w*orkiiig ; and by making a liw mppm w 
all the toadoiw and koamrs of this mpori to «ei»o t^s opportunity 
itig thom^ves among Uio nmk and file of tho^ MWiig tak^ a 

firm ol aiid umnly dcfoiitog |hc invincible Oitadel of Piety, Lov^ to 
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(.rod, and Goodness and T^vc to nwin, uro t>vov making ropoated aiiomptH to 
scare away the grim lions of caste and custom, idolatry and bigotry, wKioh 
have been, for centuries, stemming all progress, happiness, and enlightenment 
in our dearly-belovcd Fatherland. 

M. BuTriiiAw I\\NTrLV, Secretary, 

Madras; iJlst I)eccmlH?r, 1882. 

This repoii; was nmcl at the fii*st ttunivorsary of thin energetic 
little congregation^ which took place on January 23 and 24, 1888. 
Considering the iinportiincc of maintaining an efficient reform 
agency in such a centri' as Mudnis, and also the peculiarly heavy 
atmosphere of superstition and stiiguution through which the Ma<b’us 
lirahnios have to pierce in order to achieve any real work, I ftMil 
inclined to ask whether some of our English well-wishers to the 
Brahmo movement would not put forth a helping hand by sending 
out some luseful books to the Madras Congregatioual Library,— 
addressed to Mr. M. Btitchiah Pantulu, 86 Tiruppali Street, Black 
Town, Madras. Liberal standard works of devotion, biography, 
history, or elementary seienc'C would lx? Imth valuable and ^iihied, 
and could searcelv fail to Ix'ar ultimate fruit. 


Banoaloke. 

There arc four Brahmo Soiiuijes at Bangalore (for whowsii 
respective titUis and dates, i!»ee the List of Somajes', ; but this is 
in no way owing to dcK*triual difFerenccs, and is merely the result of 
hical causes. The following reiwirts of the si'CMmd and fourth of 
these Soinajes are taken from the Sadharun B. S, eollectiuiis for 
18B0-81 and 1881-82. 


Ueoisie.'vtal BaAHico 
(Ifamgalori’ B. 8., Xo. 2.) 

ITio ifumiWm of thr* Ending that th«*ir pr<'s<‘nt building is at ono 

iiwl of ih«? eanionini^nt. imtablishisl aaotliur Homaj in the hwut of th« town in 
the ewi of laii year. Thn »cnrico is h^W thcro fwt»ry Monday evening. 

(hi the 28th Jfuniarv of Uiis y^'ur (I8H0;, a spcHual standee was held to 
<*<jtfittiettioin(e the day «f the oidablishmeni of the Brahmo Sjmiaj KAja 
liAm Mohim Hoy. A Iiirg<L» niimW of people aiUmckrl the tiervicc*, which was 
condticled by Mr. CThmidm Hf‘Wi#ir Iyer, The sermon was on the im^rtanco 
of BfiflifiMidiim imd the pnifiottc epirit of the lt&j& in all his works. Thw was 
the 6rM t^ioriid service of the kind held nt Baii|i^lore. 

There enm another speditl eervioe hdd on the I2th Awil 18^, wbl^ was 
IheliiinaNew Yenr^adiyr. ««eh iperial ietwicea on 
h^mg eoitdihdM m the mmmj tor the Mat three yeww. It wi« eonduolod by 
me, m the tnliihdor woe miitbfe to pteiddo ^ aoomfsti of lu-heMih. A lecttmt 
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on ‘‘ What w Brahmoism was road on the occasion. This lecture, a trans- 
lation of one of Babu Rijn(ir&in Bose's i>amphlets, served to dispel, to some 
extent, the erroneous idea that Brahmoism is something quite exotic. Aliout 
200 people, Brahmw as well as others, attended the service. 

On the 24th of May, the anniversary of the Somaj was conducted with 
great eeldi. This year the anniversarj- lasted for three days. The hall was 
beautifully decorated for the piirpos<*. ITio service was h*dd from six to nine 
in the evening, and was ccuiducted by :SIr. Chandra Sekhar Iyer. The sermon 
was on the different shacW of religious thought and piuctice in India from the 
wirly to the pi^scnt time, and was yory instructive to the audienct^ On the 
second and third (hiys th4*re were simihir wrvii cs, and two lectmes by 3dr. 
Naitisimulu Naidu of Salem, on the Existence of (tod and of the soul. On all 
these occasions, then^ was a large attemlance of educated native gentlemen, 
Iwwides a few Hindu ladies. 

On the 9th of July, Babu Amrita Lai Boseamved here. He remained 
with us for alwut 20 dfiys, and during all this time he did us considerable go^. 
Our friends rec<'i ved liim enthusiastically , and did their best in looking after him. 
He did considerable good, not only to the small number of Brahmos, hut to 
the public at larg#‘. He convine^'d the ])eople of the superiority of Brahmoism 
to all oth«»r religions by his hniturcs and sermons as well as by his example. 
Some of us joined him in his daily devotion. Daily worship was not hereto- 
fore practiwHl here bv the* Bnihmos, but hi.s example was at once taken up, 
and a large nuuilx’r of us do it every ilay. During his stay, thcrc^ were people 
frc<niently coming to him to discuss on religious topies/and ho was always 
kind to tnem and they r»‘tuni(Hl with their doubts cleartHl. A few Mahomedans 
and Christians had lanm to him and discussed on the Origin of Sin, Original 
Sin, The question of transmigration of souls was asked by the Hindus, 
and the doubts of many on this subjf'ct ivei-u clmred. But this idea is so 
dfa^p-rooUnl in the minds of tht* people that some went home without satisftic- 
tion. During his stay here he delivered four English lectures, held twelve 
w»rvice«, oim‘ discusaion and lhm» o|>en-air metftings. 

K. Gop.Vl.vsAmi, Serrefartf. 


In the absence of any later report from this (Regimental) 
Somaj, I am glad to insert the following account of a recent visit to 
the Girls' School belonging to it, bv Mr. V. 0. Miuiaswami Mudeliar, 
the local Secretory of the National Indian Association at Bangalore, 
published in tlic N. I. ^Vssociatioii's Journal for May 1882. 


I had the opportumty of ins|>cfcting the native Regimental Girls' School 
on Friday, Fehruar>" lOth, 1H82, from 8 to 1 1 a.m. The total number of girls 
was ad, and they am divided into four Telugu and four Tftmil classes^ 1 
examined them in their rcBpe<»tive lessons, and the pupils seemed to have a 
fair knowledge in all their subjec'la. 'Fhere art^ two male teachesrs, on© of the 
T4mil a^ tSe other of the Telugit caste, and one needlewoman A novel 
feature in the worl^ of the school is the introduction of singing, and the 
master, Mr. Maruimsum Fillav, takes a lively interest in his duties. X catmc^ 
help inXmtioiung tTdeath on January iSth, 1882, aged ll, of Miss Balam^ 
Animal^ the debtor of the Becrotary. 8ho was a very intelligenl girl, 
knew well sinidngi sowing and knitting, and hor death at such an early ago is 
very mndi doplorad by ua ail. 1 am^id to sav ttottim echoed ems vjiy aUy 
tomried on duonlig the year by the ^leittons of its Seerstary and Difeolx^ir 
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CaXTOXMKNT BkAHMO PftAllTUANA 8 Aim A. 

(Bangalore B. 8., No. 4.) 
i. 1880. 

By tho graee of (lo<l, the Brahmo Prfirtlianfi 8aMia han completed the 
flrst yeair of its existent' and commencod the arcoiid. Tlu* progretw made by 
the Sabhiii during the [xiat year haa n*>t lii'tm aiieh hh to nsjuire a lengthv 
i*eport. As our town is i*emot«'ly situtthnl fixnii (‘aleiitta, and our Sahldi has 
hitherto Insm in 'want of funds, wt* n>iihl not H4'cure the frecpient visits of 
miaaionaric^ from tlie **< ity of jjiihuvs.” This has not only teruhxl much to 
dt?CK'ase the enthusiasm of the memlHUXj, hut also to nuike theju indifferent in 
the matter of uphohliiig the cause of Brjihmoism. It is high timt^ thftt 
e<lucttt^i and enlightemxl gentlemtm should take this matter int»> their con- 
sideration and favour us with their help. 

2. Mandir , — Although th«' weekly s<‘i vices of the S<ihha have been held 
in a rented houst^ without any ineonvenieiuH*, y<*t it is highly desirable that a 
separate Ihnyer-Hall should l»e erts hnl in a eonH]»ieiious fwii of the t'anton- 
m*‘nt to attnu't the publie and thus to pixirnote the projMgition of Jimhnioisiu 
in this jwrt of India. With this ohjisd in view, 1 atldressed the gentleimui 
that fiAseiiihle<i in the Hall of UAi Bahadur Narainswaiiiy Moodidiar's .'^•hool 
to hottr Bahii Ainriti IJil Bos#* iluring hi.s late visit, hut no one has ye t eome 
forwar»l to assist ns. ho[s* that they will ntov at h ast take this matter 
into their eonsidi*mtion. 

n. Lihrar ^, — It is sonu* sjitisfactiori to report that a Mueei^ssful attempt 
has lx*en made to eolhx t a number of us#dul r#digiou« ami seeular IsKiks, ami u 
Miuall libmry kaa ulrfM<ly formed. This libmrv w ill 1 m* plaeiMi within the 
nuirh of all the ineinlatrsof the Siihha, in onlcr to make it an im}mrb'tnt means 
of promoting studiou.s habits among th( m. 

f. th») publieatioii sdume there is nothing to 1 m* 

notie^Mi, nave that a few leaflets containing extmeu from the Sunday Minor 
distiibuteil gratis every month to sui li as are anxious to read them. 

а. Memhni^, -Theix* are al>out 4’» names in the Sabh4’« ix*gisU*r, hut 
only a very few uttimd the ^^^‘kly «»*rvite. The rmson why the majority 
alwient th«^sc*Ivr s is that either !h*’y are unconeenu-d alsnit thoir spintual 
e«li6mtion, or their elders at ht>me do m»t allow them to adopt our nuxle of 
womhtp. We sincerely hopd t<i Me a Iwdter iinb r of things during this year. 

б. llie total TH'eipts for th#’ year were Its. lOO-i'J-o, and disbursements 

lit. Imving a Isikiice of Its. 22-b-2. 

V. M. Satwasiva ^loonfu.tAUy Secretary- 


it. 1881. 

The 8ahh2i wus started by ft few young men* w»ho vrere snbia** 

i|tiefiiiy Jmuixl by a number of otlw*rii* young and old* whoM^ cnthwsiaiijn, 
howevff, eimld not idond the pndimimtry iriaU. llKiiigh some ot them 
withfhnBTW^ undar th^ ftm^e of dreuinsUinec^* from npholdtng the good cause 
of velijgiottii ixifarmathm, yd tho othcrfit have hHiii»rio proved themselves 
ihflhftil to thdr coiiviciiofi, which is daily ipiihering strength. ^ It is also 
worlhy iil ndke here, that although some ttii|)^c{|ded 5 rcning iaim» *»“'***‘®J^ 
hy pmr Jealoaiib% have been and im atili trying to Instti pcdmi 
miimd tha young and old, ly miia^pn^tingourmalveam^ 
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ovil of our faith, vet wo liave btjon ftuoccssf ully fjaining^ gi'ound every day, as 
evidenced by the ia<*t tiuit several tnon have cheerfully joined our ranks. With 
an overflowing heart, 1 recoi-d the cheering fact that our Sabhh has already 
completed the geex>nd year of its existence. 

HpecM Hcrviee in honor of the Fouudvr.—On the 2l8t January 1881, a 
sptujial service was held to commemorate the day of the establishment of the 
Unihnio Honiaj by Jlfi j k Jifim Mohun Roy, and thus, whilst showing to the public 
our siiu'cre revurenetj for the great man, we also made them see that we were 
not worshipj[x*i‘H of men oi like passions lik<* ourselves, because w'orship of 
(vtnonhsexi imm is the great impediment in th<j way of the pro][)agation of Theism. 

Mhehfian/ VisitM. - In April last, Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, M.A., 
missionary of the Sfidhftnin P»rahmo Soinaj of Calcutta, having come here on 
his missiomiry tour, de livered to educated gcmtlemen thiee interesting lectures 
in English on the following subjects : “ Brahmoism, what it is and what it 

is not ; Ix>R8<ins from the Kast and the West ; ” “ Caste, its origin and 
history; ’* — and imprc.ss<4 on their minds the usefulness of his mission, and 
wo sincerely hope tluit they will make themselves very useful by adopting the 
example set by the Pandit, and become beneticial to the rising generation, 
more by acts and dc*f‘ds than by mere talking. 

JRii Bahadur Arcot N(irain»w{imi Moodcliar, a dc«'p sympathizer with our 
cause, Ims nmdeov«T in the iiam<‘ of the Sabhu a suitable building worth about 
Rs. 2,500, being very advaiitag*-ously sitmitcd in the heart of the Cantonment 
of Bangjilorc. It is va ry seld<jm that persons of his mnk and social position 
so lioldly eoimt forwarl un<l eucourag<* a good cause like ours. We, therefore, 
embrace this opporl\niity of tendering our heart -fidt thanks to the said gentle* 
man for the grcjit borui he has c onf err<ii on the SabhA. As the building requires 
e<‘rtain improvements and then.* is no fund for the puqwse, wo appeal to the 
public to come forwaid with liberal contributions, and thus shew their ready 
vcHponsc to our call. 

Receipt* and DUbnritrnu ntn, subscriptions, donations (on account of 

mtxaing ex|Kmses coiiMHiiU'iit uixm the visit of a Brahrao ^lissionarj’^ to their 
town) and liulance ut the cl<*sr of last year arc as jwirticularized hereunder: — 

Subscriptions.. Rs. Ill H) 7 Disbursements.. Rs. 109 13 0 

Dormtioiis .... 2 1 S 0 Baliince 26 5 7 

Wc (»ttnnot close this nqx^rt without tendering our secure thanks to all 
who have heljuMl us with money <ir sympiithy or in any other shape. Thus 
hath the l^ord guidetl our steps thnnigh one more year, and we look up to Him 
alone for future guidanee and light, 

V. M. Sathasiva ^iIoodf.uak, Setretarp. 


CoiMWATOKR BiUHMO SOMAJ. 

(From the S^idliAmn B. S. CoUection for 1881*82.) 

Before givnng the history of the Bomaj for the vear, it is dcsirabio to 
dwell for a little while on tiu' circmustances which led to the founding of 
the 8omaj. . , - 

About the close of 1879 thm> were two Brahmos like tw*o pa^cw of 
sand ill tho ocean^like population of the city. They vrero joined by Hireo 
othsn, and ostabUidiod iSxa 8oinai on the 15th October 1980, ^ 

^ In Maxnh 1881, Pandit «iva N&th B&stn, MA., Mi^onaay 
Skdhtoiii Bmhino Homaj, having been invited by tho members, visited thu 
pbusa. He daiivoi^ Oi^ public lectures before Home 2000 men, youi^ a|id 
old, and them were private convorsaRona on different topics of theology, aiid, 
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some of our membeiti ako regularly joinotl vith him in hiK daily pmyers. 
But for fear of being trwited oh oulciwts by the ill-informed portion of the 
Hindu community, many do not join and co-opi»rate with the 8omaj. Om- 
reverend brother’s impressive lecture's have also obtained two conveiuious from 
the Postal Department, but unfortunatidy for our Souui j, they w<n’<? transferred 
from this station. 

The strength of our Soniaj at prosinit is as follows : 

One Bmhrao family. 

Seven memlH^rs. 

<^ne sympathizer. 

Hie devotional meeting is held <»n e\oi y Sat unlay from li to S p.m. ; the 
average attendance is g<‘nciiiliy six. Our 8ervi<‘es are held in the liouse of a 
member w'ho is kind enough to place his hall at the di.spos^il of the Somaj, and 
the service is l>eingi'<mducted by our veiu'rahle minister, Mr. T. A. Xa rains wamy 
l^llay. Hospital Assistant, (’entnil Jail 

During the year four genenil imv^tings were held for < arrviiig on the 
work of the Somaj. Tlic total amount of sulweriptions (*olh'C tiMl was Its. GG-ti, 
and Ka. were spent, irnduding expenses on ae-coiiut of Pandit Sivri Xath 

Skstri’s visit here, leaving a balance of Its. l-J-G in favour t»f the Somaj. 

ITie works publisheii under the inanageiin'nt of thf' S^jinaj arc as fi>lli.n\> ; 

1. A leaflet of pniyers, hymns and tiavutri inclusive. 

2. A ixuuphlet under the name of “ Astiga Mad.i Sidhanta.” eoutainiiig 
three somions on Theism by S. P. Xanisimulu X iidu, 

th A defence 4if BnihmoLsm, its principles uud d<Hd rim s, in Tamil, is in 
course of pnnjaratiun. 

4. Kstardishiuent <d a Printing Pre.Hs. 

a. An Anglo- Vernacular Journal, published fortiiiglitly, on lallgious, 
monU, gc*n«ral, iH>litical and jMx ial topics. 

On the loth Oct oIkt, lH8l,tbe iir.st anniv» i.<iry w.is ci b brated in the 
usual jiraycr-halL 

The following rcs^dutiuns were nass^fl on the fa casion. 

Propcisw^l by %S. P. Xara.siinuht Aaidu and Hc<»»nd»'«l by W. X. Pt»nnanin- 
gam Mo<j<leluir, that a vote of thanks lx* iM tit to the Sridhuniii lUtilnno Soma j 
of Calcutta for sparing the S4'rv ices of Pandit Sivn Xath Sastri, to Iht' 

^iadms Presidency, through whfjsc rejs-ated visits to Ooimbalore, wc may hopt‘ 
toumnrfjve. 

PixifH>i»c<l by P. Xamsimulu X'aidu, and seconded by S. Vcjinrungam 
Mocrdidiar, ihfit this Somaj i.s grateful to Miss S, 1). t.'ulht for her exertions 
in the cuum of Bmhmoism, and publishing the fat ta then'td in her Trar-Moo/* 
smnnally. 

IVopOffod bv P. Xanimmulii Xaidu and by NurMnswAmy Pillay, 

that this Soma j «io sympttthi/e with the Sfidhhmn IhahmoSomu j of CalVtiita : 
and evetitmilly pr»>{KMM^, that the Sf^inaj should publish a book in Tiimil fK'ttiug 
forth the prinriplew of Bmhmoism, to enlighten the ortluMhix st'ction cJ our 
community. 

A Tolo of thanks was offered to Mr* H. P. Nantsiniulu Katdii for Ins 
klnilnetti in placing his hall at tho ditposai of the Somaj on every Saturday 

A vote of thanks of tho mmbets to Snbadhar Major Apptivti 

Ftlhiy» Rev, Mr. Dali and Pandit Siva Klith S&stii for tho deep interest taken 
by tmi former for the establishment of the Brahmo Sonial at this station, and 
for tho gratifying good nwtta aming feom the visits paid by the latter two 
gaitlleiHaon. 

lo (wocIiMtiaa I bog to cloiethi* report with mwunart hop* God’* 

bhwiitga this Sonuij ouiy moke farther prf^freM in the yvu to cone. 
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Makgaloee Upasana Sabha. 

Ill several of my previous } ear^Books I have made mention of 
the Brahmo Mission at ^^langalorc on the Malabar Coast, and in the 
Vear-BooA for 1880 I stated that no news of this Mission had 
arrived since December, 1870. It is with veiy great pleasure that 
I have now to record the reception, at Calcutta, of a circular letter 
from the Mangalore Upasana Sablui, from which the following 
extnict appeared in the Brahmo Publiv Opinion of Sept. 7, 1882. 

The I'pasiUKi Sabha is now more than 12 years old' having 
been established in IHiO, during the visit of the Achdrjyas<^ of the 
Brahmo Sonuij of India, viz.. Revs. Babus Protap Chunder Mozum- 
dar, Ainrita Lai Bom^ and (loiir (iovind Hay. It has ever since 
continued unintornijitedly. In the beginning, its meetings and 
congregational devotions were held in secret, with closed doors. It 
gmduaUy rendered itself public, and when the Revs. Babus Amrita 
I^al Bost* and Gour Govind Rdy joined it and begun to conduct its 
weekly services, it at once attracted a large number of members, 
[and ] sympathizers as utII as enemies. It had to encounter ridicule, 
o{)positiou and |H*rsecution from many (piarters, all of which it has 
survived. 'I'ho Sabha had, however, no regular place of worship, 
and though the peisiecution was intense at that time, congregational 
meetings were held in open places out of the town, sometimes 
exposed oven to sun and rain. The meetings are now held in the 
jirivate houses of the members ; but as these arrangements do not suit 
tlie eonveiiience of the general public, the want of a s}>ecial public 
building is kionly felt. nay. the absence of such a Mundir is a 
serious obstruction to the progress of our eausc. It, therefore, 
becomes our duty to ixert oumdves and provide a Mandir for 
public woi'ship.’’ 

The following additional particulars a]>pe4ux*d in the li, P. 
Opinion of November 2. 1882. 

“ We have ix'ceived the following communication from 
Mangalore : — 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to iiifonu you and the Tliebtic 
world that the foundation stone of a Mandir for the use of the 
Upasana Sabha of Mangaloi-e was laid this morning [Oct. 19] at 
sunrise, afU'r preliuiiiuiry Divine worship and a prayer for Divine 
blessings on the uiidortukiug, at which 10 meinbera were present. 
I trust the Bmhmo public will rejoice to hear this news. 

lIuAL RAOKrxATiiYA, 

llesiting' to be bc*ttcr informed as to the condition of this 
interesting Somaj, I lately addrcjwd a letter to the Sc^iy, 
ntakiiig a series of inquiries, to which he has sent me the lollo^ng 
replies. . » 
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t. The tohil number of members of the Upasana Sabtia is 
at present 27. 

‘‘ 2. For the present none of these are Anusthanie. 

8. Mr. Bhanulwaj Shiva Kau is the minister. 

‘"4. There have been no Brahmic marriaj^es .since 1872. If 
any such muniagos Uike place, I shall take care to j 4 ;ive notice of 
them to you in the form prescribed by you. I concur with you in 
attaehin*; much impoi-tance to the qucvstion of Brahmo marriage. 

5. ll\e irpasana Sublui holds a weekly servi(‘e every S\indiiv 
morning, and it has been doing s<> without any iiitcrniption since 
1870. Kvery Sunday afternoon it lias its Sangat meeting. We 
hold no other services nor have we kept, up to this time, any 
Auniversiiry. but we >vish to keep the Anniversary after the opening 
of the Mandir, the work of which is still going on. 

•* There are two colleges at this station, the Hrst ealled (govern- 
ment College and the secoucl .St. Aloy>ius’ ('ollcge. In both of which 
our children are eilueated up to the standard of F.A. [the Fine Arts 
degrtv]. We have no sejiarate school for the children (»f Braliuios. 

6. The feiiuilt* ineinlnTs of the Hrahnui families <lo n(»t 
geiUTully atlenil the Brahimi sen ice^. Oru^ or two pay occasional 
visits to the Subha on Sunday mornings, at the time of the C<mgre- 
gational service. About 2o per cent, of the t'lder females of our 
community know how to read and write Mahrati or Canare'^e ; they 
rcml Puranas, lives of .saints, 6,e. TInar r<*ligi<m is Mythology. 
Idolatry ami siijH'rstition, Of the rising gtauTutiou of the fenuiltN 
of our eommuiiity, it can be said that about HO per eent. of tlieia 
know how to read juhI write ; some of them also know how 
to ti.st* the needle. None of them, however, have us yet ae(piired 
any literary distinction. Their religion is almost the same as 
that of their ciders. But they are not so superstitious (»r bigoted 
m their elders. Nor <lo they display any intolerant spirit towards 
their hetcrcKlox relations, as the elderly women do. The Iliuilu 
females of Cauuniare not (Joshn women like their sisteix in Bengal, 
'fhey are allowed to apja^ar in public and visit their female friemls 
and relations. ITiey utU^nd public meelings hehl in their own 
eommimitieft. Almost all of them, seniors a.** well as juniors, know 
the art of cooking, 

7. Of the 27 memliers of the Upusiua Sabha, one is a 
Pcnsiioiied Muiisijff 'Native Judge , one is a pleader, one is a medical 
imictitioner, one i» u himlholder, <me is a inerehaiu. one is a Poliei' 
ins|H?<;tor, one is a Police lletid ('unstable, nine are (1crks, four are 
schoolmasters, one is a private teaelier, four air students, and t>ro 
are volimtem for employment, lliis will shew their »K)cial petition 
and acenfMition, As to their cHiueation, one is a Sanskrit scholar, 
one a Coiiarese scholar, 24 know KngUsli, and of these 24, 12 are 
under^mduates of the Madnis University. The remaining one 
knows how to write (*iifian*se. 
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‘‘ Ihc scn'ices in the ypawina Sabha arc {generally conducted in 
tlic Ivonfamy language, which ,h a dialect of Malirati and is the mothe^ 
tongue «t the .najonty ot mcmbc,-s. We sing Mahrati and Sanskrit 
hynins,frmn a Iljinn-llook puhiisheil by the Hombay PrarthaS 
Somaj. Whenever there are visitors who do not understand the 
Konkauy language, the service is conducted in English or Canaresc. 

“ 8. W e have a small library of our own which contains 
mostly scrip urc*s and religious works. There are two imblie 
libraries in this town. Two of us get the Brahma PrakasiH, but 
none ot us con ribiite any articles to it. Xor do any of us imder- 
stand either lo ugu or lamil.as these languages arc not current in 
this clistnot. Ihc laiijrun^es current m South (Vinara, arc Kndfah, 
(auarese, looloo, Kuiikany, lliiiduf^tiuu, and also Mulavalim The 
lant-meutioncd lan^ruajce In >pokcn only in the Southcrirpail of the 
District. All the members of the Upasana Sabha know Canaresc 
which IS the vernacular <if the district, and most of us read English! 
J he languages us<.kI in our services ai*e English, Canaresc, and 
Konkany. ^ 


** l\‘rsecuted as wc* are by our own pcojile, we deeply esteem 
tlu‘ wann syinpalhy which y<ni and other friends of our cause in 
England feel in our work. 

“ Vi.hxi. IIaohi x.Vtiiva.’' 


1 hese iiiterc'^ting dctiiils, it will he observed, are wholly coudned 
to tlie rpasjina Sabliii of which the writer lias so long" been the 
weeremry, and wliieli was originally started by and for Urahmiiis, 
He does not here refer to tlu‘ other Mangalore Somaj, composeil 
of low-caste Hillowers 'who weix^ the fii-st to send the request 
to Calcutta that a Hrahmo Mission might be despatched to 
Mangalore , of which body he gave a remarkable aceoimt in a 
long letter to the 77im7?V Jnfnwlof 187;3. Whether the Billowcrs’ 
Somaj has survived tlu'deulh , in I87t>) of its chief leader, AiWipjm, 
does not appear. Ihit in any ease, as Mr. Ilaghunathjn’s letter 
states “ that the Vpasiuia Sablni is not exclusive,** being attended 
by “ many non-Brahmins,” and that it will be more genenil when 
it is removed to the Mandir,’* it may be IiojkhI that, in any case, the 
Billowei^ will not 1 k' unabh* to join in its st*r vices. 
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RECENT 


BRAHAR) 


fJTKRATURH 


since my Year- Hook for 1880, I have jjiveu no j>:oneral repi^vt 
of eniTcnt Liteniturc : there 5«, therefore, a lurjre amount 

of arreurn to hriii*' np. ’rius^ of eourno, can only he done in j>art, 
for Kniluiio Literature in now to he fouml in a variety of lam^uaj^cs ; 
not only in Ben«^ali and Mnttli^i. hut in Hindi, Tnlu, Banjain, 
XcjWili, Marathi, Sindhi, Tuniil, Telugu, Canarese, and AsH;unese. 
To obtain reliable notices of even Miiiple and popular works in all 
thesi' hin| 4 tut|res is, of eonr'<\ beyond iny jjower. Hut it is worth 
w'hile to preserve a mere record of tin* most prominent, as an 
indication of the coiiipeteiicy of Brahmos to tukt' a jmrt in the 
tiitcilecUml life of India. It may he observed that different (‘nmaits 
of mentad activity are jceiuTally found to pre\ail amon^ dittVrent 
sections of the Brahum Sumaj : lienee it is eonviuiii nt to treat their 
litenitimr in ?a.‘parute groups, I eommenee with the puhli(‘utioii.s 
isHiied by mcmiK'rs of the Sadharaii Brahtno Soinaj. whetner resident 
in (’aleutta or in the provimo. 


The tSiHff%KA> Bh^ikmo Sima-i. 
i. *111(1111 ifiat tonal ami B# riihlictttion 3 <. 

77#c Brahma Pocket Almanac for 1881; far 188:2; and/or 
188JL IbiWislunl by order of the (huu^nil (Vanmittee of the 
Hiidharan Bnihmo .Sumaj, C’lileutta,- ('aleutUi : Sudhamn B. S. 
Presii^ Oirnwallis Stmd. 

The Third Annual Report of the Sddhdran Brahma Somaj, for 
1880, With which ia [arc] tiicoriiorated the lteiM>rtH of Provincial 
Somajea. — Cnlctitta: SsiiUmnin IL 8, Vrcfiiit 18H1. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Sddhdrm Brahma Samah 
for 1881 With which in [arc! iiicor{ioiittcd the Keports of Pro- 
vmdiiil : 8. B* 8^ Pnw. 1882. 
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lUyister of Annsthdnk Z/raA/no^.— Calcutta : S. B. S Press 
1882. 

A deeply interesting record, throwing much valuable light 
upon the internal history of the Biahmo Somaj, and the moral 
Struggles of its most awakened miiwls.— The following advertisement 
may be suitably added liere, from the 7i. A Opinion of March 30 
1882. 

iVb//tr.— Registers of Births. Deatlis, and Marriages of 
Bnihmos are kept at the Sadliaruu Biahmo Somaj Office. ITic fee 
for the registnitioii of births is i annas, anul for that of marriages 
8 annas. No fee for registi‘ring deaths. , . , . 

U. C. Datta, Seen t ary, S, B. Somaj, 


Brahma Snnyit, A Bnihmo Hymn-Book.) Published by order 
of the Executive Committee of the Sadharan Bnihmo Somaj. 
Second Edition, miudi enlargcnl. — Calcutta : S. B. S. Press, 1882. 
Brahma SanpiL Part 2. Being additional hjTuns for the same 
collection. — C'aleutta : S. B. S. Press. 1883. 

For want of Kj)a(*e, I am agfiin obliged to withhold the trans- 
lations from this hymn-lKKik nhich hav(‘ been made for me by a 
Brahmo friend. 

Sanyit Samgraha, . A Collection of I lymn.s.) Paitl. Published 
by Nava KautJi Chuttt‘rji. — Dacca : East Bengal Press. 10th of 
Magh, 1281). [January 22, 1883.] 

A lu'at litih» volume, eompiled by the late Secretary of the 
East Bengal B. S,, Balm N. K. (.'hatterji, containing 339 hymns, 
old and new. It is with great pleasure that I i*ecord the perfectly 
novel fact that the compiler has given the author'.s name (when 
known) of every hymn, ni the final index to the book ; and it is 
gratifying to ob.virrve that every phase, of genuine Brahmoism is 
represented among t'nese names. There are several hymns by Ram 
Moliun Roy and his jKusonal friends ; others by Babu Debendra 
Nuth Tiigoit‘ and his sons ; others by mis.sionaries of the Adi B. S., of 
the B.S. of India, and of the Sadharan B. S. ; and a various selection 
from individual Brahmos belonging to different parts of India,— 
Daceii Iwing repivscnte<l not onlv by members of the^ compiler’s 
own Somaj, but by soon* of the leaders of the ritad X. D. Somaj 
also. The book is* altogether a very pleasing memento of Catholic 
Brahmoism, and reflects great credit on its public-spirited compiler, 

BrAhma Dhar^ner Lakshan o (Characteristics of 

Brahmoism, with Forms of Worship,) — Comi>iled by Nava K&hta" 
Cltatterii,— Dacca : Bengal IW, 10th of M4gh, 1289. [January 
22 , 

iinother excellent compilation by the same wnler, who mte 
that he has gatherctl its matfrials ixirtly from Babu B&j Nmm 
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Boso’s ‘‘Eight Cluiracteristics/' and ]>artly from the Forms of 
Service used in the Brahmo Soinaj. The result is a simple Intro* 
duction to Brahmoism, stating its essential principles, and explaining 
their bearing upon sjriritual and scx'ial life. Besides a form of 
regular sc»r\'iee, there are pmyers an<l hjinns for morning Jind 
evening, “ mid-dav praise of (huh” and the Brahmin (Covenant,-— 
the whole closing with a hjnun on the occasion of initiation/* 
I'his little manual will he found very usi*ful by Brahmo ttmehers 
and missionaries. 

linihmu Dhnrma Ki yfati Sar. — (Principle's of Brahmoism.) 
1880 . — Upmand PiuldhatL ( Foimis of Worship.) 1881, Publislicd 
by the Darjiling Brahmo Somaj. — D&rjiling : Printed by J. N. 
Banerji and Son, *10, 41. Pattaldanga Street. 

Two neat little tmets in X<‘pnli, evidently covering similar 
ground to the preceding treatisi^. As previously mentioned, they 
have been compiled for the Xepalis by Balm Sfatilal Haidar clf 
Darjiling. 

The iWic Disprimition and the SAdhdran Brahmo Soma/. By 
Pandit Siva Xath Sastri, M.A., Missionary, Sadhanui Brahmo 
Somaj. — Madnis : 1881. j'l'o be had also of Miss S. D. ('ollct, 

83, Hamilton Itoad, Highbury Park, J.ondon. N. j 

nils excelhmt tract has aln^ady been uuuitioncd in connection 
with the eouHicts of opinion in Madras. It is divided into thm* 
jmrts, i 1) historical, ^2; <‘ontrovcrsial, ami .8) expository. Tin* 
second {xirt grx*s over much the sime ground as my last Year- Booh 
(which it precetled by a f(‘w months,, Imt is of coursi* writttui from 
a somewhat dilferent standpoint. As I obs4rv<»d last yisar {B, V. 
Book^ No. VI., p. 114), — “The writer has not the easy mastery 
over the English language wdii<4i is displayed by Mr. Sen or Mr. 
Mfizumdar ; but his ample knowledge of facts, liis scnipuhms 
justice in argument, and thi* generous spirit and fervent faith which 

K nrvadt? the whole tniel, are far inorf' important cjualifications for 
a task, and midcr his de/irnct* truly worthy of the Sadluiran 
Brahmo Somaj.’* 

Grihm-Dharma, Domostir duties). By Siva Nath Sastri. 
Second Edition. — (’alcuttn: Sadluinin Bnihmo Somaj Press, 21 (b 18, 
('oniwalUs Street. Bmhmicr ICra />8. [1888 A.D. ] 

(Of the first edition of this treatise, w hich apjK'artal X\\o years 
ago^ ti Bmhmo friend, then in Kiigiiind, w^mte for me the follow ing 
notice.) 

•• *fhwi little bof>k contains a series of verj" instructive articles 
which aim at pointing out the various relations that bind one member 
of a lamtly to anotlii^r, and their rcatiectivc duti^. It berina by 
capkitting what a family is, according to the ideas of afferent 
commontitca, and then goes on to cspkm that piouii life and family 
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life are quite consbstont with each other, and that a man need not 
leave hia family in order to devote his life to religion. The author 
also points out many obstacles, such as anger, .selfishness, &c., which 
stand in the way of leading a pious life in a family. lie then takes 
up the following subjects (I ) The influence of a woman in her 
family ; (2) the relation betwc>en husband and wife ; (3) the 
education of children ; (4') the relation between brother and sister ; 
(•i) parents ; ^6 i the relation between the master and his servants ; 
(7) pet animals, and their relations to the feunily ; (8) the duties of 
a ijost towards his guests.” 

In the second edition, 3.5 pages of new matter have teen added, 
while a series of family prayers {oecupying about 7 pages) have 
l)ecn omitted. 

Kmum-IIur. (A Garland of Flowers.) — Caleutta : Sadharan 
11. S. Pre.ss. Migh. 128U. j January, 1883.] 

, ('I'he next two notices, and a few others, later on, m.arked with 
a (t), have been written for me by a lirahmo friend.) 

(t) “ Kusuin-llar, or a Garland of Flowers,”, is an excellent 
collection of wise sarings from the columns of Dharma Bandhu, 
the fortnightlv journal conducted by some of the Sadharan B. S. 
students in (’alcuttJi. The seh'ctions have been made with care and 
judgment, and some of the inirablcs are veiy line. ITiis little book 
should have many readers. 

Chintd Kanikti. (Particles of Thought.) — Calcutta: 13, 
Mirzjipur Street. Published by the Kxecutivc Committee of the 
Sadharan lirahmo Somaj. [1882.] 

(t) 'i'his is a popidar exposition of arguments to prove the 
e.xisteiice of Gwl from the design and mutual adaptation in nature. 
The arguments have been clearly put, and the final conclusions 
drawn of the Infinite Perfection and Goodness of Gotl. 

Dtti Khdni Cchaht. (Two Pictures.) No. 1 of a series of tracts 
published by the Sadharan 11. S. 'IVaet Committee. To be had of 
llnbu Sasipada llanerji, 4'», Beniatola Lane, Calcutta. [1882.] 

A neat tract of 12 i>agcs, describing and contrasting the 
respective careers of ” two resU historical men,” one being a selfish 
ana nithless conqueror, and tlie otlter, “ one who racrificed all, — 
princely fortune, rank, family — to the servieo of his race and the 
worid.’’~(J?, /*. a, July 27,’ 1882.)>-No8. 2 and 3 of this aeries 
Itave since been issued, iliey are intended for “ the humbler class 
of readers.” 
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ii, BiograpKiciil I’liblicatioiis. 

Mahatma Rd/d Rdmmohan Rdyer Jihancharita^ (Life of tho 
illiiKtrioiis Raja Rain Moluin Ray.) By Nagendra Xath ('hattorji. 
Calcutta: Ray Prosf«, 11 College Square. 1*287. [1881 A. 1).*) 

A conscientious, painstaking uork of 101 pag(N 8vo., in u’liic-li 
the author has iucoiq)orated all the infonuatiou \vlu(‘h he has been 
able to collect, from a variety of sources, concerning the* founder (»f 
the Brahino Soniaj. A good deal of this information will be new t«) 
the English reader, and the author has kindly granted me ])ermissiou 
to make usc' of it in the Biogniphy of the Raja which I hope s(M)n 
to compile. I shall therefore only j)ause now to (piote one striking 
anecdote (given on the autliority of Babu Raj Xarain Bose, whose 
father was a friend and diseij)lo of the Raji;, vi/., that the specnal 
cause which led to Rum Moluin Ray's crusatle against tlu' Sutte(‘ 
was the vivid impression made on his mind by once witnessing that 
horrible rite in his own family. On the death of his elder half- 
brother, in 1811, the widow was .siterificed ; and Ram Moiiun. 
unable to sfive her, and filled with unspeakable indignation and 
pity, vowed within himself, then and tluu’e, that he would never rest 
until he had rooted out the atrocious ctistoin. And \vv all know 
how well he ke])t his vow, 

Bufldhftfleva Chari ta. o Bauddha Dharmer Samk$hepa Biha ran, 
(Life of Buddha, with a compendious ac'count of Buddhism.’'. By 
Kri.shna Kumar Mitra. — Calcutta : Sadharnn B. S. Pn^ss. 1 80 1 
Shak. [1888 A. I), i 

This neat little volunte of 228 pages is tin' first work of its 
author, a B.A. of Caleuttn University, and a /( alous member of tlu' 
Suclhaniu B. S. Having only just re<*eived tlu* book, I hav(* not bad 
time to get it reviewed here; but the B, P, Opinion of March 8, 
1883, speaks of it as follows. 

“As a biography, this work must fill a very high plac'o in the 
whole range of Bengali Literature. It is not a barn*n narrative, 
but the author has .snight to make it, as far as possible, a living 
picture of his subject. From the authorities consulted, the author 
appears to have taken great pains to make lu.s work valuable as a 
history of the life and doings of Buddiia. The sweetness of poetry 
i» lai^ely combined with a close adherenee to fact and an analysis 
of the principles which Buddha preached. A whole chapter is 
devoted to interesting Buddhistic anecdotes.’* 

Chira^Jibi. (Tlie Immortak.) Part f. By a pilgrim [Pandit 
Ram Kumar Vidyaratna]. — Calcutta: Victoria Press, 210-13 Corn- 
wallia Street. 1289. [1883 A. D.] 

(t) A collection of anecdotes from the lives of Buddha, 
Kri-shnAgautami, Xdnak, (Tiaitanya^Kabir, and Shaukardch&rjya. 
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'Fhc determuunj:: events which moulded the lives of these great mca, 
their sti'ivings after good, their trials uud eventual successes, have 
been told in a vciy interesting manner. 

The Life of Martin Luther in Bengali. By Kedar Nath 
^Mukerji. — Calcutta : Victoria IVess, 210-13, ('oimwallis Street, 
1289. [1883 A. D.J 

(^t) This, Ave believe, is the first book in Bengali that gives an 
account of the great religious revolution in Kurope. As one of the 
most instructive chapters in the history of religious freedom, it vrill 
be read with sincere interest. 

Nava Barsher Upahdr. (A New Year's Gift.) Anecdotes 
from Kininent Lives. Part I. (A) Theodore Parker. CB) Sifter 
Dora. — Calcutta : Sadharan B. S. Press. 1st of Baisakh, 1289. 
[ April 13, 1882, the Bengali New Year's Dny:J 

, < )f this little work i by Babu Pramada C'haran Sen), tlie 
following luUice is given in the Journal of the National Indian 
Association for November. 18H2. 

This little pamphlet of page> pre.s< iils the priiu ipal meidents 

iTi tht‘ livt s of Park**r uud Si»t* r and some of their morr', 

eham U rifttie trials, in a n'es of aue(‘d«>tes. Tht's<' sketches liave already 
appcvinsl in the of llu* Itivmibfttihoff and arr now Liuiichod in a 

M.|M4rj4to f<«riji. I'ho anoidotos aix' tohl in an attnictiA'c manner, calculated to 
imluce the rcjuling <‘f inon^ comph te hislorios of these cinincnt i>erson8, the 
cxaniplo of whoso lives i> w» 11 srt forth by the author. 


iii. Educational ihiblications. 

The Second Annual Ueport of the ('ity School. Session 1880. 
— Cakuttu: 1881. — The Third Annual Beport of the City School. 
Ses.Hion 1881, — CalcutUi : 1882. — Sadharan B. S. Press, 45, Benia- 
tola liHue. College Square. 

lifemcnts of Arithmetic. By Dwarka Nath GauguU. 1882. 
(Ihiblishing address not given."! 

rltmAmo Pitfdir Ophdotf, ^Marc h 2. 1S82.) —Arithmetic, like other subjects, 
sluaibl 1)0 intidligimtly Uught and iiiti lligcmtly IcMirnt. Babu BwCirkti Nilh 
IKmguli mnm to have Inid this fully in view, and his book, we are ^lad to 
observe, will Ih‘ of great holp ti) Bengidi stndeiiU in learning the principles of 
Arithmetic, llie ruh^ tuui pn>cesso» arc oxplainetl in very simplo ana clear 
hinguiige, and there is a largtj and well-arranged I’oUtvlion of oxatnDlos for 
nmctice. llic chapters on Notation and Numeration, Square ana OaUc 
Mi^snre, and Pnqxntion, in particular, evince the author’s powers of elear 
exposition and his facilitv in teaching; and will compare favorably with the 
oom^spondtng portions of any U»xt*l»ook on the subject. This book is not only 
well written, but also well got up. On the whole, it is, in our ODinion^ very 
Avell suitM to the wants of Bengali students, and we would unbesitatingfy 
recommend its introduction in all jemacukv schools in Bengal. 
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Sakha. (The Companion.) Xos. 1, 2, and for Jamiaiy, 
I'obrnaiy, and Mareli, 1883. — (*alcuttii : Sadhuran B. S. PrcsK* 

(For the following notices I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mrs. J. B. Kni|rht, an English lady who resided for many years iii 
(Calcutta, and who, while there, entered wonnly into the aspirations 
and elforts of the Bengiilis for self improvement. (See my last 
Year-Book., pp. 19, 20.) 

This monthly illustrated publication for boys and girls, the first 
of its kind in India, has been pro<hieed by its spiiited j)roprietor, Babu 
Pmmada Charan Sen, to meet a daily growing want, 'flic general 
accpiisitiuu of Ihiglish b}' tlie school-boys ot* Bengal bus opened to 
a few of them a fra(?titm of the literatim* with which English youth 
is so liberally provided, but for the most part, boys ami girls alike 
are wholly without food of this kind. I^ven the need for it is not 
recognized by the majority of Indian jiarents. But by a portion of 
Hindu, more espei ially Brahmo society, this need is keenly felt. 

To meet it, the Editor of tlu* Companion lias providiyl a 
periodical of sixteen pages, in which the various tastes and reipiire- 
incuts of youth below the age of twelve an* fairly considted, by 
inoi*al tales adapted to difterent ages, biogniphy, poetry, natural 
history, physical scienci*, easy (piestions in i*omposition, riddh's, 

We may note that in om* number, use is made of a famous if 
fabulous incidemt in the life of A'alrniki. the jioet author of the 
Jlamuyana, to laiforce a valuable lesson. It is propiised thus to 
illustrate the whole of the Kamavaua for the instruction of youth, 
and since the multiplu*d incidents of that poem and of tlie 
Mahabharata are houselmld Wfinls in all lliiubt htmies, it is bighly 
ilesirable that such lessons as they contain should Ik? dniwn forth. 

I'lic Companion will 1 h* fimml an invaluable aid in uuiny 
families, and wo hojic that ere long it will attain such a circulation 
as shall pennit imjirovcmcnt in the illustrations, which at present 
are on a par with thos<» which adorned the books for English 
children jmblished early in the ceutury. 


iv. MidCirilanrH/iivS 

Jlome-Sf tidy Series. No, 1, The Prison Flotver. — A Historical 
Xovel. (Kara Kmumiku.) Written by Urnesh (liuiidra Hatta, 
ami piiblisht»d by Asutosh —Calcutta : Pnikrita Press, 23, 

Fatatdanga Street. 1280. [1883 A.D. j 

ITiis is a Betifpli translation of an English edition of SaintiAe’s 
IKipular tale of f^tcciolu. Babu Urnesh Chandra Datta, the Editor 
of tlie liutnAbodhiny Pairikd^ expUiina in a short preface that this 
translation apjK^ared In scvenil numbers of that journali some years 
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ago, and has now been revised and re-issued in a separate fonn. 
The religious puriM)8e of tlie story foimed a main object of its 
introduction to Jleng^ili readers. 

Paspamald. (A Wreath of Flowers.) By Siva Nath Sastri. 
Second Edition. — Calcutta: Sadharan B.S. Press. 1287. [1881 A.D.] 

Uddipand, (Iitspinition.) Poems, by Anunda Chandra Mitra. 
— Calcutta : »Sadharan B. 8. Press. 1804"Shak. [1883 A.D.] 

Both Pandit Siva Nath Sastri and Babu A. C. Mitra are reputed 
to be good Bengali poets. I regret that I am umiblc to furnish any 
criticpie of the above collectioiiK of their verses. 

Jalasthitu Jalagatl^ Aur l^dgukutativa, Sri Navina Chandra 
Rut Krit. [IlydrosUities, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics ; By Navina 
Chandm liai. ] Lahore, 1882. (In Hindi.) 

A re\iew of “ Vernacular Scientific Books ’’ by Mr F. Pincott, 
in the Journal of the National Indian Association for June, 1882, 
contains the tbllowiug remarks upon the above work by a well- 
known Bnihino of long standing. 

** Navina Chandra Rai’s book is a translation of Clumibers’s 
I’aiglish treatise on the subject, and it is very well done. It pn>ves 
the author to Ik* both a leanuMl and a pains-taking scholar, * ♦ 
For <*xample, it retjuires more than a mechunieal accpiaintance with 
the terms ‘ tjxygeii ’ and ‘ hydrogen ^ to enable Naviiui Cluindni 
Uui to triiislate them into Hindu by amlajan and /oyflyan resj>ectively. 
I'hese Hindu words mean ^ jicid-genenitiug ’ tuid ‘ w'ater-gene- 
ratiiig,’ and arc g<KMl translations of the (irt*ek teruis."’ 


’I’llK Al>l bUAllMO 8oMAJt. 

The ( omplefs IVorh of lldjd Itdm Mohun Rog. Vol. I. 
SaiLskrit and Bengali. ColleetcHl and ix'-published by Raj Narain 
Bose and Ananda Chandm VcKlanUilnigish. — Calcxitta : Adi Bmhmo 
Soiuaj Press. 17115 Shak. [1^73 A.i).] Fiiuil date: 1802 Shak, 
22 Jraislita, 3rd of June, 1880, A.I). 

'fliis thick volume of 8H iKtgt\s, largt? 8 vo., which fiti«tapi)c«ml 
in n series of quirts, — is ediUnl by the present President of the Adi 
Bmhmo Somaj, in eomimiiy with one of its oldest inuuaters, H ia 
a very valuable work, wliieh ought to be much U'tter known than 
has yet bemi the ease, I therefore apmnd a Est of its contents, 
prefixing the letter (E) to those pieces which have beeh^ at one time 
or other, nublishetl in Eiiglisb. The original <ktes of pttblieatjbn 
are given in the 8aka cm (whiijh cotoutteiu*ed on April 13, A,D; 73), 
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and ' cannot be re-stated in onr own era witho\it the dates of the 


months also. 

1. The Vtxlantii originally publrshed in 1737 

2. (K. 181 b.) The Kssenec of the Vedanta 

3. (K. 1823.) The Talavakar Uj>anishad 1738 

4. (K. 1810.) The Ishopanishad 1738 

3. (^E. 1818.) Suttee Tracts: — i. (’onference betwi'cn an 

Advocate for, and an Opjionent of, the 

practice of burning Widows alive 

0. (E. 1820,) ii. Second (’onferencc between 

the same 1711 

7. E. 1830.) iii. Abstract of the arguments 

regarding Suttee, (*onsidered as a Iteliglons 
Kite 17.31 

8. Answers t4) Four Queries. 1711 

0. Medicine for the Sick 17*1.3 

10. (‘haraeteristies of a piou> liouNehohhT .... 17*18 

11. Whether it be right to drink ‘nine] uilli • 

Kaya>thas 1748 

12. llaznt Snvhi. ,<bie of the Slia^tra.s, with a 

paraphrase.; 1710 


13. Knlnrnaha Teuttnt^ .3th sis tion, Isl <'hapter 

14. E. 1827. On the mode of M'orshipping (lod by ihi* 

(layatri 

15. 18.33. ^innslhnn, )*'(Veed t>f the Amaent Krali- 

mins.** ' 

10. E. 1820. . Iliscussion with Subrahmanya Sastri 

17, E. 1823. A Letter 4)f Ajipeal. Ibintt'd innUr tin; 

name of IVaNiana Kumar Tagore. ; 

18. My own eonseicnee, and that which is not 

my <iwn 

H). (E. 1821./ Ilralunauieal Magazine Nos. 1,2. 3 , m*, llu* 


Missionary and the Hraluuan 1713 

20. The Padre and hi.s Disc iples : A eonvcrsiitioii. 

21. llniluiio Hymns. [25 pages. 

22. linihmie Worship 

23. The meaning of the (lajatri 1740 

24. E. undated.; Hie Katli rinuushad 1730 

25. K. 1819. . The Mundnk rpanishad IpO 

20. The Maiidtikyii rjmnislmd 1730 

27. Disicmsision with a (loswumi * 1740 

28. Disettsmon with n Poet 1742 

29. Small lArafleta ► , 

30. l)i»en»aioii with Khattieharjya 1739 

31. (E. 1826.) Ikngali Orammar 1755 

32. * Kxtraet^i from SambAH Aotimifrfi [News of 

the Ihiwaj. . . . e* * 1823*24, AJ). 
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The Hindu Theist^s Brotherly Gift to English Theists ; being 
an Kamiy on Theism and the best method of propagating it. Part I. 
By Raj Naniin liose, President of the Adi Brahmo Somaj. Tendon : 
AVilliams and \orgat<'. (^ilentta : Adi Brahmo Somaj. 1881. 

An earnest and ncdl-writtcu tract, in excellent English, setting 
forth the doctrines of 'nu*isin, and its position in relation to other 
systems. Babu Raj Xs'iniin Bose writes in a very kindly spirit, and 
]>refaces his tract with tlu* following “ Dedication.” 

To the Unitarians of England, whose (liurcli is growing from 
within, this work is inscribed by the author, in the hope that it may 
afford them some help, however f<‘eble, in giving a character to their 
Church more consonant to the Spirit of Theism to which it is 
temling, and in the adoption of which that tendency must inevitably 
terminate.” 

The Brahmo Catechism. By llaj Xarain Bosc\ President [of 
th(‘] Adi Somaj, IVanslatcd from the Hindi by Babu Kslian 
Uhurtder Bos<\ Published by M, Butchiah Pantulu, for the 
propagation of Brahmoism in Southern India. — Madras: 1882. 

This publication, in KngH.sh and Telugu, is likely to lie very 
useful for its purpose. The ('atci hism is follow'ed by a few short 
pieces from other ([uarters, including three evcellent pntyers from 
Mr. S<*irs 'riieistV Prayer Book . IHbO .” 


'PllK ('uriJi }| f»r THE Xew 1>ikvev<atiox. 

The Brahmo Porht Diary and Almanac for 1881 : for 1882 : 
and /or 18H8. — ('alcutta : Bidiuin ! Dispensfition] Press, *6, College? 
Square, 

Bidhdn Bharat. Tlie Epic of the Xew Dispensation). 
Part II. — (’alculta : Bidhan Press. Sakabda 1808, [1881 A. D,] 

Part I. «>f this **(*n'at Pmun on the doings of IIari”(bythc 
Singing Apostle) was notiet*<l in my Year-^Book for 1880. Part II. 
does not up|iear to be so striking a work. I sent to India for it, and 
4i Brahmo friend hen' wrote for me a pretty full account of its 
contents; but these art' so extremely insipid and foolish, that I 
really cannot waste sjwce upon them. 

What shall I do to he saved? A Lecture delivered in the 
Brahmo Maiulir, I^hon\ by a Panjabi Brahmo [Liilhi Kashir&m] of 
the Xew Dispensation.—lJihore : Tribune I*re«8. 1882. 

The main substance of this tract is very good. The remarkably 
mild form in which the writer presents the New DispensatioAi is so 
little distinetive thereof, that would almost escape notice but for 
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the name. The only real A'ariatlon from normal BrahmoiMn is, that 
specially Christian ideas are made more prominent than is quite 
consistent with denominational Theism. 

Keshuh Chunder Sen in England. Yol. I,, 1881. Vol. II., 
1882. — Calcutta : Bmhmo Tract Society, 0 Colleji^e Square. 

A new edition of Kesknb Chunder Sen's English Visit^^ for 
which the consent of the original Kn^lish publishing finu has not 
been asked, and from which the preface and foot-notes of the 
English editor haA*e been carefully omitted. Xo hint is given as 
to how the present volumes came into existence; but from the 
occasional enlargements and alterations of the original matter, it 
may l>e inferred that Mr. Sen himself has superintended the work. 

For the preceding works I sent to India. Of the next group, 
mv only knowledge is drsiwn from the columns of the Liberal and 
iVcir JbispetisaiioH. That journal, in its issiie of Feb. 18, 188;], 
give a list of the publications of 1882, which I transcribe, with a 
few additional details. 

Lectrsre on Trinity, (Mr. Sen's Anniversary Address for 1882, 
oil '"UTiat Marvellous Mystery, the 1'rinity.*' 

Exposition of the Principles of the Netr Dispensation, (By 
Joy Kisaen Sen, 5l.A., Professor in the Albert C’ollege.) 

Life of St. Ay horndth. (i.e., Aughore Nath Gupta, one of the 
abh'st of Mr. Sen’s mi.ssionaries, w‘ho died in I>e(*cmher, 1881.) 

Sangit. Part 4. (N. I). Hymns. } Sehaker Aibedan. Parts 

.*1, 1, o. (Mr. Sen’s SermoiiH.) 

Koran Sheriffs up to No. 11. fA Hengali tniuslation of the 
Koran, which in being issued by Babti G Irish C.lmndni Sen, one of 
Mr. Sim’s missiotuiries, who devotes himwdf sjH'cially to Mahometan 
literature.) 

TApas MAldy 3. — Taitva Kusnm, (“ Garland of Saints,” and 
Mowers of Truth ” ; two eompilatioiw from Mahometan sources, 
by the same author as the fon‘going.) 

Nara Brindaban. ; ** Nava Brindiiban, or a Drtima on the 
Harmony of |{eligioiis.” ITiis is the play whierb Mr, Sen and his 
disciples have been acting so fretpiently of late. It is by the author 
of the SidhAn BhdruL 

Sakw Ckarita^ I and 2, (A Life of Buddha, written by the 
late Aiighotrc N4ih Ottpta.) 

« Ckmder XnjiUk VUH. fAM hf 8. 0. Cotfct,-l40tidon : Strotoi 

ana C«. (iwsr }iil>i«tw sM C&.}, M ILuApAm Hill, 
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Mahajoff Sddhan* — Narader Nava Jibanlava, — TaUva-ratna 
MiU* (Jewels of Truth.) — Mahdpurmh Charita ; Abraham* 
(Lives of Great Men.) 

Of these last four works I have no knowledge whatever. 


Mr. Sen’s “ Lootures in India ” have also been issued in a 
volume^ this year : but I have not yet learned which lectures are 
comprised in the collection. 

I noM' come to the only work representing Mr. Sen’s Church 
which has been sent to me from head-qiunlers. and of this it will , 
1 k' necessarj' to give a sc‘parjit<‘ review. 

The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj. By P. C. 
Mozujndar. Calcutta : Ibiblished by the C’alcutta CVntral Press 
('ompany, 3 Council House Street. 1882, 

• Mr. Mo/.unidar ojkuls his work with the following paragraph. 

“ The of a lx«)k» which can give a tolerably complete idea of^ the 

principlott of the Brahmo Sonmi. hiis Wen often felt and expressed. It ist^ 
remove this want a« far a» p>s«ibl»‘ that the following pages are offered to tlio 
public. They contain the subsUincc of wlvat the author hiis w^ritt^m from time 
to time during the last lifteeu yearn. Much of wrhat originally applied baa 
Ixieii rtxjast and almost re-writti*n. A great deal also has been retained witii 
fewer alterations. An attenipt to sysU malixe and arrange tho whole, so aa to 
answer the main obj^MJt of the book, has bi'en carefully made. With what 
suwMiis it remains to Ik? scm'U. 

As one of the ablest of Bnihmo niissionaries for many yeare,, 
and tis tlie i>erinunciit A.ssiNbint-Secretary of the B. S. of India, 
Mr, Mozumdar has had first -raU* opiKirtuniiies, which should go far 
towards enabling him to “ give a tolerably complete idea of Ac 
prineiplcH of the Brahmo Somaj.” 'fhe present work di^lays^ iu 
full meamire, all the intellectual power, the sinritual sensitiveness^ 
and the rich flow' of language for which he luu< long been knwn ; 
and to outside readers who have but a slight and superncuu 
knowledge (if aiiv) of the subject, his book may easily apj^ear to 
be a true delineataoii of the Bralimo Somaj. llow far this is from 
being really the case, it is now necessary to point out, 

Kimt, as to the historical portions of the work. Mr. Moas^dto 
gives several chapters to what may be called the middle period ol 
Brahmo history, and sketches some of ite episodes in a 
interesting manner. But as to the consecutive order of ^nts^ m 
in of^ unreliable. Again and again docs he mii^te and misplace 
facts. whose oaact perim is indubitably estoblish^ by 
reemds, Brahmo readers will be surprised ^ 
mdm of events of considerable importanco in the hi^^ o* w 
dfwds|mimit of the Brahmo Somaj, which he systenmaeiiBy 
dates by two yeoiu, as follows,# 
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True date, 

: Mr, Sen's fii*8t missionary tour to Boiulmy ) l8Gd ; Feb. 
and Madras } to Apnl. 


Mr MoKumdilr'ii date. 
March 1862, 

(p. 246.) 


IJie first Brahmo intermamage 1804 : Aug. 2. 

Mr, Son's first missionarv tour in 
PonjabandN.W. Provmcos 


1862. (p,203.) 
1805. {p.2l7.) 


On the other hunch the publieatiou of Balm Debeiulrn Nath 
Tagore's itnportant work, the Brahma Dhanna^ is post-dated by 
Mr. Mo2\imdar (p. 235) in 1852, instead of in October, 1850. 
There is e\4dently no clear chart of Brahmo liistory in the writer’s 
mind. 


But this defieienoy is of far less importance than another 
characteristic which pcn’udes the whole work. From the time 
when the B. S. of India was definitely established, Mr Mozumdar 
treats it as “ the Brahmo Soinaj ’* pure and simple, and recounts the 
historical development of its ideas, or rather of Mr Sen’s ideas, as 
the development of the Bnihmic (’huroh. Now, daring the first 
ten years of Progrevssive Brahmoism under Mr Sen’s st'parate 
agency, — from 1865 to 1875, — his Soinaj undoubtedly stood at the 
b^d of the movement as a whole, aiul to iclentify tht‘ two w'as 
excusable. But it is equally iK'yoml doubt that from the latter year, 
when his Bairdffya movement definitely commenced. In* began to work 
on dii’crgent Urn's which causecl dissiitisfuetiou among very many 
Brahmos; and when, in 1878, his wilful disregard of Brahmie 
principles provoked an extensive schism, it would surely be tlu' 
duty of a leasonabh* historian to take heed of sueli a eoiinter- 
balwcing fact. Mr Moxumdar, however, jmiss^js by the Ku('h Behar 
agitation with the slightest {lossible mention \ pp. 342-3), and goes 
on to deacrilie the continued progress of Mr Sen’s imaginations, 
culminating in the New DisiKuisation, a.s if all this were the progress 
of ^ Brahmoism, — not eoncles<*eiiding to reconl the subsequent 
organisation of the seeeders at all, much U'ss to give any account 
of their reaaons for secession. 


But the English reader may ask, “ Does Mr. Mozumdar make 
no mention of the ideas or pniecw'dings of thosi* Brahmos who do 
not accept Mr. Stm’s views?” — Yes, once, and only onee. On 
p, 263 he girca a ‘‘ List of Brahmo Missionaru's,” — including none 
Imt those who have lielongi'fl to the B. 8 . of India, — and to the 
name of ” Beiojr Kisaen (ios«tain (OoswainiJ ” is apjKmded this 
footnote : — ** Bejoy Kisaen no longer Indongs to the Brahmo Soinaj of 
India; he joined the S&dhsiran Somaj in 1878, and now forma one 
of the body of protestors.” lliia futniage exneily reprcaenta.Mr. 
Moaumddr^a ideal of the relation between Mr. Son and the rest of 
the Bfahnio eominuntty. To him Mr. 8en*a theocracy ia, /ba/o, 
Brahmins ilidf« and all those Bmhmoa whose faith ia of a different 
type are mmply ao many proteatora^*^ 
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!Now let the impartial reader consider what this attitude really 
means. The Sadharan Brahmo Somaj has now existed for five 
years, and has proved itself to be no mere ebullition of transient 
excitement or antiigonistic “protest,” but a solid B&xm&tixe 
organization, which has made its mark in the field of Indian 
religious reform. Its large Prayer-Hall in Calcutta (safely secured 
to the community by a registered Trust-Deed) is in constant use 
its missiouarics, both regular and secular, are cordhilly welcomed ii% 
all the provincial Somajes, and receive more invitiitions than thej^ 
are able to aefeejit ; its authorized agents arc scattered over almost 
every (piartiT of India ; its iiicmbci’s are engaged in nnnibcrless 
^ood works in all deiwirtments of life. Yet Mr. Mozumdar omits 
it altoijether from his picture. Ilis chapter on “ The Practical 
Activities of the Brahmo Somaj ” opens, it is tnic, with the sensible 
remark : — “ llii' sun* index of the progress and prosperity of a 
]K)]>uhir movement like the Brahmo Somaj, is thc^-ariety and extent 
of its pi*actieal usefulness.” But what follows ? “ We have 

dcvotc‘d a few piges to its missionary labours. We shall now say a 
few words about its general labours. This will show the work in 
which a great many Brahmo workei’s are engaged in Calci^a. 
Each dejiartmcnt of work will go under a sopamte heading. The 
whole is presided over and guided by Keshub Chimder Sen.” And 
the whole of tliis chapter is exclusively devoted to a highly coloured 
account of the institutions conneeteil with the New-Dispensation 
( ’hurch lu ('aleutUi. These are treated by Mr. Mozumdar as identical 
with the pnietical aetivilies of the Bnihmo Somaj,” — the \'arious' 
institutions connecU'd with all the other Brahmo Somajes in Iudia» 
whether in Caleuttu or the provinct's, being simply ignored. 

Such i\vo the gravi* (U^fieicneies in Mr. Mozumdar’s picture of 
the outwanl faetN of the Brahmo movement. We must next 
examine his aeetauU of it> principles. 

The* presi'iit >vork is a collection of Essays, written at Mirious 
sUiges of the author's eaiver, from points of view which are by no 
means identical. Some <»f the |KijK*rs t ontain very noble jaissoges, 
and although the Ksssiys have been fre(jucntly touched up from a 
New-I>i»peuKilion point of view, there is yet enough left of tho old 
work to Ix^ deeply interesting, even to those who can detect the 
joinings of the jiatehwork. But to the vuviuitiated English reader, 
the mlxtun^ of these hetenigeneous materials renders the bOok a 
very midoading guide. In some parts of the work, the prt%riples 
of rre^pressive Bmhnnnsm are clearly cxjiounded, as we have m^y» 
uudersiood them ; but then w e come upon such a passage as this 


We believe in the owrarw of all truth. And this unity » not a 
sonhical but a spiritual /«rf. To us, loading 

rcaigiofui form wm Ideal* to rttalw whit*h in our indlriaual mm m Mmin ^ 
th« powers of our body and luiod. To ii», the groat prophets of ^ tho v, 
form ewa? hiomreby, to do hoisAgo to whom is tlio groat lunmlimi of our ^ 
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existence. To ui) the loading diBoipUiies and sacruincnts of all roligiona fonn 
one groat inctliod of Bpintiml cultui’o which wo must, adopt, "u) ub, the 
varying peculiaritiod of the devotions of all redigious bodies form one gloat 
school of devotions through which our souls must (umimimo with God. And 
hence the unity of our Idoul includes all the ideals of the world. It is tlu' 
haimony of Scriptur«.'s. The unity of j^rophets is to us the family of God, 
the only h^ven to which wo aspire. It is tlio harmony of prophets. The 
unity of disciplines and saominenta has led in our chim'h to Horn, ilaptism, 

' Daiidadnamn, and the adoption of rice and water for bread and wun?. TIu* 

^ unity of devotions has led to the harimmy of ^"oga, Bhakii, (^yan, and »Shal»t*, 
or communion. lov<\ wisdom, and work. This tmitij is the echKjticism of th<,‘ 
Biubmo Somaj.” (pp. I08-IGO.) 

Ilow “ the onouess of all truth can imply that the leading 
principles of all religions fonn one Ideal,” does not appear. But 
the latter notion, expanded as above to include the leading disciplines 
and sacraments of all religions,” is the cardinal idea of the New 
Dis|XJUsation, and is totally opjiosod to the simple faith of nonnal 
Brabmoism. llie Sunday Mirror of Oct. 1881, in an article on 
“ ^\^lat is the Kelectieisni of the Xcw-DispensiUion,” put fhe 
contrast verj* clearly in these words : — “ Our position is not that 
there are truths in all religions, but that all th(‘ established religions 
of the world are true. There is a great deal of difference In tween 
the two iisscrtions.” Undoubtedly; and ]Mr. Mozumdar attempts to 

g iiirsuade bis readc^rs that the latter of these is the creed of the 
inhmo Soiuaj. Were it so, the easi* would indetnl be liopeless. 
But the overwhelming majority of the Bnihmo (Community has 
never given its adhesion to this ruinous heresy, and has either stood 
aloof, or definitely ojijioHed it, the latter process having biTii 
freiiucutly conducted with muck spirit and fervour, us may be sctui 
by the Provincial Ueports in iny mst Year-Book. Mr Moziimdar, 
however, ignores all tlii.s systematically, ami goes on repeating, 
throi^^bout his b*)ok, that ** the Biiihino Somaj believes ” thus or 
thus, wholly unmoved by the non-ac<iuiescenct^ of the genend 
Brahmo public. 

I am soiTV to have been obliged to sjH*ak so severely of Mr 
Mosmmdar*s iKHjk ; but there was mi hvln for it. He has uiuiertakeii 
a pilgrimage to the West to convert us all to the New*I)isj)cnsation : 
and he endeavours to rvprcw^nt that it is synonymous with 
Bmhinoism, — which has long hml our sympathy and gocal will. 
Ilia positiem in tlie B. S. of India (now the New*I)iHj|)ensiitiou 
Uhmvh) is im offif;ial one, and to those who are not fotmliar with 
the histor)' or {Kiiitics of Brahmoisni, this has the apjietinince of 
givii^ him the right to speak ex eaikedrd on the subject of Indian 
It i» Uierefore neeesmiry to show that however intenjsting 
and eloejnent his utterances undoubtedly are^ they cannot be relieil 
upon as faithlul and comprehensive pietiucfs of the Bnihmo C%urch 
as a whole. s 
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III eoncluHion, 1 give the following gleanings from some of Mr. 
Sen’s recent publications, to show something of the manner in 
which the Ne\v-I)ispensation is preached at head>quarters. Let 
English readers judge whether these “ disciplines” and injunctions 
would elevate their characters or enlarge their minds. 


1 . [The “ llannoiiy of Prophets.”] Prom Mr Sen’s “ Brahmo 
Pocket Almanac and Diary” for 188o. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thui'sday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Suiulay, 

2- [Order of Duties. j 


Honor 

llishi.'*. 

IS 

Chaitanya. 


• Moses. 


Socrates. 

ss 

Buddha. 


Scientists. 


Clirist Jesms. 

From the 

^ame. 


Monday , 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday, 

Thux'sday, 

Fritluy, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 


Serve your family and children, 

„ „ servants. 

,. „ iKUiefactors. 

„ „ adversaries. 

„ inferior animals. 

„ the jwor. 

„ deimrUxl Siiints. 


8. Pniyer for Tlnirsdav. From the same. 


Beloved Spirit, they object to my dancing before Thee, 1 do 
not see the fon*e of their objection. Perpetually to dance and 
smile, that is my aspiration. Lonl, gratify my heart’s desire,” 

1. The Ne\v Dance. From the 2s ew Dispensation of August 
13, 1882.) 

till Tuosilaj last, at Lily t’ottage^ the Minister foimdcd the 
institution of the New Duiiee, Boys, young mcu» and nieii, 
succemvely foriiiod thix'e coucentric circles, each perfc»miii{^ a 
rotation in a separate direetioii within its own ring. The singing 
and the entliusiasin were intense, ’fhe Minister cemmuded the dauM 
with a dhort |«nyer and ptomm. He contemplates to maiko thb 
new dance as aeeurate^ natural, and pieUiresqne as possible. The 
fliwt exnerimcnt successful/’ 
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(/fttrf, September 10, 1882.) “ITie New Dance on the occttHion 
of onr late holy festival was a success. If it failed at all it was 
because of too much success. The number of dancers doubled and 
trebled in no time, and exceeded all calculations, and the enthiuiiasni 
Avas so great that the limited space in front of the Vedi [pulpit] 
where the dance took place, soon became hot as a furnace. Yet the 
shout and the gallo]), and the joyous whirl round and round went 
on, and it was (|uite a blessed sight to see so many boys and youths 
and men of maturer years all dancing around their Invisible Mother 
in the centre. The three “ circles’’ wore chudders of different 
colours, yellow, white, and brouii, and as they moved, one within 
another, Avith hands upraised, keeping time according to the deep, 
sweet sound of the sacred Mridauga, the sight was both cheering 
and inspiring, llie limited acc(»mmodation proved a source (if 
inconvenience, and everybody felt that the Ncav 1 )ance ref|uired a 
much larger area Avhere hundreds might join and dance merrily. 
There was the flag of the Xew- Dispensation, and tlie u;>ual 
accompaniment of native dance, the jingling nepur [anklet], Avas 
not Avanting on the occasion. Bhai Kunja Bihari led the dance.” 
(This scene, be it observed, took place in the Mandir itself.) 

0. Tlie next gleaning is entitled “The Magic (»f the Ncav 
DisptmsiAtion,” and apjH'urs in Mr Sen’s own paper of the 1st of 
April, 1888. The juggler Avhose feats are hen' recorded was Mr 
Sen himself, Tlie mime of Ilari uin incarnation of Krishna) is a 
faA'ouritc sj noimn of Deity Avith Mr. Sen aiul his disedpU's. 

^Oio Juggl<‘r who upjKart ci, on Tu<\sdHy hijst, in Ihr seme of th(^ Xt w 
vxj)l«inrtl thf doc‘|su* j>rin('ij»htt of lh»‘ NVw Faith «s 
tluy lunl never cxplaiia-d iH-for**. ThiT»' was tin' magiriiin waving hiti 
magic wiinrl, using his miigu^jd apiwinUus and ja ifonning wondt^rful con juiing 
tricks amid t nthiisiastic? ih<'<:r«. And yet tfun' was a d»?c|» spirituality in 
»»vf!ry w'onl thiit wjus said, in ♦ vt-rv iii.igirai f»'at that was jtcrfonnod. ft wus 
not a juggler playing tricks, although that was on tho bourds; but it was a 
bxicher who taught wdsdorn through aJh'gories and metaphors, (treat 
prophets and «ccrs Iika'c {i|Ktk('n in parables, but this clownish-looking Juggler 
of the Xew I)i«t|Hm«ati<>n cmicb-^l jsirabb^, if wc may say. kn<‘lt befort' 
a pluntam trf s: and humbly enlr»'atcHl it to n^veal the autogTat»h of its Lord and 
Master. And them he mi of! a larg«^ leaf with a knif(\ and lo I th(» name* of 
Ifaii was found tnsc'rib*^! thereon. The trunk of the tri‘e then vieldiMl, iind«'r 
the Juggler’s bidding, the msciar of (iod’slove, through a i«wmll pii^e he attached 
to it. linst fta itatc-waUrr and then aa $/trrht'L (»od is not only A'isible, said ho, 
Imt ilo always .npoaks through nature, and tlie dcvotof.*a hmr him. Ud the 
ohunour of pnaatona aabaide, and Mia gosixd will lio heard. And ao it was. 
The aweoi hymn ** I am the Holy spirit” waa chanted behind the scemes and 
the andiimco liatened reverently. Thus, aaid the Juggler, with an air of 
triumph. Odd can be aeon and hwird, and Hia love taaUri by everj^ believer 
to^ihiy an in daya of yom. A numbin' of beada and etonoe of difforcTit coloure 
wm exhtldted ae repretamting different aqiecte of faith and plcrty , They were 
dietittci and aepamie from iimk othcu', iind knew no common b^d. A airing 
wm needed to unite them into a neckWo, Btieh a etring waaftimjahed by the 
Xew DiJipeniiaitoti. The bc^da and the piccebf ihitiad w<?rc thrown into a magic 
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l>ox> and iM^taneously they came out strung together. The symbols of tho 
various religions were then exhibited, such as the Christian’s Cross, the 
3tahometan’s Crescent, and the Vedic Om, the Saiva’s 'ftident and the 
Vaishnava’s Khunti, These stand aloof from each other in decided antago* 
nism and never coalesce. Is it not possible to combine and amalgamate tho 
truths which each represe nts ? By dexterous shuffling these symbols were in 
an instant made into one. [Music served as another illustration of the unity of 
tho Now Dispensation. Different musical instruments produce different 
sounds, and when sounded together without method they produce a most 
disagreeable confusion of jarring sounds. But as the Juggler gave the signal, 
those very instruments played in conc ord and discoursed swcHjt music. So the 
various creeds hannonixe, though apparently discordant, and become as one 
music under tho intluenco of tho New Dispensation. Eighteen centuries ago a 
sacred bird came down from heaven with glad tidings. It inspired, moved 
and sanetitiod thousands for a time, but it soon found a formidable foe in 
human KeasOn, at whose hands it eventually fell a victim. The general 
impi'esaion now is that the Holy Dove is dead, and there is no inspiration 
now. The juggler showed a dead bird, and then to the astonishment of all 
present, and amid loud che4*rs, a living bird deecend^id from above with a 
pi(»ceof paper tied round its neck, on which were inscribed the following 
words : — Nava Bidhftner jai, Satva Dharina Sanumvaia. — “ Victor}' to the 
Nev 4 Dispensation ; hannony of all religions."’ 

Such is the New I)i*<pcnsation in the hands of ita founder 
Let us thank Ood that he has ceased to lead the Tlieistic Churcl 
of India. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 

I. Lkt of tuk Buvhmo So\i.uF.s TV 1882. 


Tho Somftjos horn oniimomttHl may all l>n n'<‘konod aa bmnoHea, larf^o or 
gmall, of thi‘ Thciatio C’hurth of Irniia ; but in »omo ouhom, tho titlo of 
I^drfhmd (Pniyor) or Vpthanti (Worship)* or IVtakti (Faiths has boon 
preferred to that r»f Brahmo, as dosignatiiig tho lot'al S<>rnaj. Th«H' various 
appelUtiona havo bot'n 8olcot«sl for rmsons whu*b an' by n<i nif*an» th«» sumo in 
every case* but which seldom imply any material »liifer**nce in matU^rs of faith. 

Thoae Soinajes which poss^nw a moetinjar-hoii»<' or Mandir of their own are 
marked by a 


BEXOAL. 

IXite of 

So* Name of .Soniftj. I oumUition t 

1. 'Cakuttn. XrUkS J830 

2. * r.. 8. of India. 1.H6G 

or, Oiurch of 
the New Pia- 
{>enaation . . . . 18H0 

3 . ♦ „ Hkdhknin B 8 . 1 H 7 H 

4. „ Chiinipuker . . 1W> 

а, „ (’olutolii .... I860 , 

б. ,, KhidirpurP.8. 1876 i 


8. ,, Hhkmb&ziiur ,, 1863 

p. „ HimUi 1871 ' 

10. „ Hindurtlipati . . ^ 

11. *, Tsiltalft 1K73 

12. Xnfth IH7X i 

1». BUi IHHl 

U. Binkipur 1866 ' 

16. BfitnKb6ri& 1881 I 

16. •BfigWrhrt 186.3 * 

17. BMuB«*ltin 1881 

18. *B«HlhMWgw 1864 i 

19. BJoiiMst 1870 , 

*B&ripur 1871 j 

21, •B«m61,1 1861 ; 

22. n 3, Btnhmics Honwj 1877 

28. •BcM.tt 1863 

24. Batenpar 1864 

26. •nUgalpitf 1862 


Dale of 

No. Name of somaj. ruundaUon. 

26, •Hhowanipiir, 1 lH/i2 

27. »» 2* Huburlmn B. 8 167H 

26, ,* 3* StudenU* Prayer 

Blerting 1877 

29. *Boaliri (KkphMin 1861 

30. *Bogr{i (Jhigurii), I »... 1860 

31. 2* FamilvB. 8 1876 

32. •BoluMiti 1857 

33. •Br.ihmanbriri.i 186 ) 


34. ♦B«rd>^an ..... 

35. *Phandenitt«*ir ...... . 

36. Cheiigktik ...^ 

37. liiiiMira * • 

38. H'hittagong 

39. (liu^tlanjBrk 

40. ♦pHcca* 1 Ikmgal H.H. 

41 .. 2, Hninrh of the 

B. S. of India 

42. Darbhanga.. 

43, •Pkrjiling 

41. 1 )ev igungo l^rkilhunft 

HomAj * . 

45. Phartnapur 

46. Pin&jpur 

47. ♦Fnriapur 

48. nittya. I 

40. 9 , 2, UiiiuMok Bomaj 

60. Ohtitui 

^tridhi (bti PacJiiitnbii) 


IHOO 
1860 
1880 
1861 
1 855 
1881 
1846 

1880 

1872 

1877 

1881 

1872 

}868 

1857 

1866 

1881 

1880 

1874 
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52. Go&lando 

53. Go&ri 

54. llaldiHri 

55. Harin5bhi 

56. *HfuK5rib5gh 

57. Hugli Family Somaj . . 

58. Ja^uguri (North Bengal 

59. ♦J^un41pur ^hM .... 
GO. J5m5.1pur (JEkut Bengal) 

61. ^Jangalbiiri 

62. Jhin5idaha Upusana 

Bornaj 

63. ^K5kini{i 

64. Kklifi 

65. K&ligb^it 

0i\. *Kalnk (Culnfi) 

67. Khilknla 

6H. ♦Kh&tmrii 

69. Khurahedptir Juvenile 

B. S 

70. * •'Kissoregunge ........ 

71. ♦Konnagar 

72. •Kriahnagar 

73. ♦Kuch Beh5r 

74. ♦KumkrkhUi 

75. •Kttrigrtm 

76. Kualitik — . . 

77. Maheahpur.* 

,, Kevived ., 

78. MaheahtaUi 

79. Muijdi5 

80. Majilpur 

81. Mkld^a 

Revived 

82. &lanikdkha. 

83. MatihAri 

84. •Midnanur 

85. ♦Monghvr (Behkr B. S.) 

86. Mudifitli 

87. Murkdnagar 

88. ^MundiedkMd .......... 


89. Myrnenaingh, 1 ....... . 

90. * 2, Branch B. H, 

91. • 3. N. I). Somaj.. 

92. Blanch of No. 3 

93. •NokkhkU, 1 

94. ^ „ 2, (N.D.).. 

95. Fkhak, I 

96. Stttdttiti* B. S. 

97. PhmMumur . 

98. .FntnikF.S 

99. Pumlih 


100. ^Bkmpur Hkt 
lOL^Hkiiobi ..... 


102« ^Bancnnt 

108. 


1880 

1879 

1879 
1867 
1866 
1869 

1869 

1867 

1881 

1875 

1876 
1869 

1877 
1881 

1867 
1882 

1878 

1875 

1866 

1863 

1844 

1872 

1849 

1880 
1879 
1869 

1879 
1875 
1881 
1881 

1868 

1875 
1881 
1874 
1846 
1867 

1873 

1880 

1874 

1863 

1867 
1878 

1850 

1876 
1882 
1857 
1881 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1874 

1868 

1864 

1862 


\ 


1 


104. R5yn5 1877 

105. *SMdpur 1878 

106. Skntipor (Revived) 1881 

107. Sonh5ti P. S 1878 

108. Shiihapur 1874 

109. Sibpur (Howrkh) P. S, 1882 

110. Silkidiha 1867 

111. ♦Siliguri 1879 

112. *Sir5jgunge 18H 

113. Tripurk (Tipper5h) 1 . . 1854 

111. ,, 2, Branch B.S. 1879 

AasAM. 

1 15. Cachur, 1 1865 

lie. • „ 2. Silch5rP.»S. 1880 

117. •Dhubri 1875 

118. (lowhatti 1870 

119. *Nowgong 1870 

120. ♦Shillong 1874 

121. 8iba5gar f Re\'ived) .... 1880 

122. •Sylhet, I \ 1861 

123. 2»Pr5rthankSomaj 1881 

124. Tezpur. 1 1871 

125. 2 (Central Assam 

IJpasan^ Somaj 1878 


OnijssA. 

1 26. Balasore and Provincial 


B. S. combined 1879 

127. •Cuttack, I 1865 

128. „ 2(UtkalB.S.) 1869 

a: /r. # c£XTJiAL pjiorixc£S, 

129. AUah&b6d 1864 

United withtho North- 
ern India B.S 1872 

130. Agrii (Revived) 1876 

131. Banda, I , Anveshi Sabhk 1863 

[Society of Inquirers] 

132. Bandsi, *2, Prixthaak 

Somaj 1877 

133. Brahmagprkm (Mandi) 

Sat Somaj 1876 

134. Cawnpur 1865 

135. Dehrk Dhun 1865 

136. ♦Ghkaipur, 1. m. B. S.) 1872 


139. ♦Lucknow 1867 


TMB 

140. ♦Uhom (P6iij4b*B.a) 1863 

141. Hawnl Pindi (Havived; 1881 

142. Rupar 1879 

n 
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143. Hills, 1 1874 

144. „ 2. Himalayan 

B. S 1870 

145. Sukkur (late MulUin) . . 1875 

WESTSBN INDIA, | 

146. ♦Bombay PriirthaiikBomaj 1867 i 

147. ♦Ahm«d(ib{idP.8 1871 

148. Ahmednagar P. S ‘ 

140. Broach P. »S. 1876 ' 

150. Kairk ( Branch of ' 

Ahmedkbkd) P. 8... 1876 { 

151. KhedkPrkrthankBoinaj 1876 t 

152. ♦H^'deifihkd Brahmo 

Somaj (Sindh) .... 1868 

153. Nariadl^krthanaSomaj 1878 

164. Navaserai P. S 1878 ‘ 

165. Pandharpur P. H 1877 

156. PetUidP.S IHTH 

157. ♦Punk P. S 1870 

158. Bojitra Bhakti Soniaj . , 1878 

151). Hurkt P. H 1878 , 

160. Thunk P.S 1881 i 


BOUTHBRN INDIA. 
161. Madms, 1, (Southern 


India B. S 1864 

(Revived).,.. 1870 
162 „ 2. Oongr^tiou 

of the Bkdhfu'an 

B. S 1882 

163. Bangalore, 1, Nugara 

Pettk B. S 1867 

164 *, 2, Regimental B. S, 1871 

165. ,, .'hCottonpctUiB.S. 1872 

166. ♦ ,, 4, Cantonment 

Brahmo Prkrthanu 
^ Habha 1870 

167. (’hii'Acole Prkiihana 

Sonicij 

168. CoimKatortj B. S . . ^ . 1880 

160. MangiUore Tpksank 

Sabhk 1870 

179. MfiSalipatkm P. S 

171- Kkjkmundrv P. S J879 

172. RaVai[>ettu 1l. S 1881 

173 Rangoon (British Bur* 

niah^ H. S. 1 880 
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No. »nd 

trution. 

Date. 

Plaw. ^ Naim* Age 

Ca.ste. 

Condition or Parentage. 

137 

Jan. 41 

1 

' j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bombay. Takkadhar, Dwtir- 35 
kan^th ilaghoba 

, Tanhihii 20 

! (Wtdwr) 

i^Iaratha 

Brahman 

1 

Talukdar; and Head 
master of the High 
Bchool at Hyderk- 
bkd, ^ndh. 

Head-Histress of the 
Girls’ l^hool at 
Miraj. (Educated 
at the Female Nor- 
mal School, Punk)* 

138 i 

u.; 

1 

Jan. Calcutta Mikkhji, Bliagavan’ 29 

1 1 ' Chandi'Ji j 

, Gi’ha, Btnijk Smi-» 23 

1 » dari ffFtdoicj 

|Br^iinan. 
^KavastLi i 

! 

S. of Guru Fraskd 
Mukerji. 

iD. of llamchiindra 
' Hky Chaudhuri. 

139 1 Jan. 
17 1 

• 

■ i 

Calcuthi OuATTEfur, HiUlk * 20 iBrahman 
Kknta i 

' , 8uftiik , lo jDitlo 

i i 

Sub- Editor of the 
Lah«r$ Tribtme, 
Granddaughter of 
Debendta N kth Ta« 
gore. 

140 * Jan. CalcuttA Bosk. Brajcndra Ku- 30 
31 ' nmi fWidm'irJ 

< 

, Ghosh, Hubamalata 13J 

’ 1 

1 

1 

1 

{K&yastha 

1 

Ditto 

! ' 

Teacher in the Ma- 
hkrkik of Dum- 
rfiouA School. 

Eldest daughter of 
Fanchanan Ghosh 
Vidykratna, physi- 
cian of Calcutta. 

HI Feb. 9 C’nloiitta Sivoif, Lakshiean » 29 Kayastha j 

Chandra' 

U. BaMnta Ku-, H Ditto 

mfiri , 

Brother . of Rain 
Chandiu Singh. 
Daughter of Rkj Mo- 
lian Bose. 

142 > 8^KnMpnr GHOMi,Sarat . 20 Kay.intha 

Chandra 

; 

Bosk, Kuj^um « 16 Ditto 

Kiunaii 

Son of Prasanna Ku- 
inkr Ghosh of More- 
pukor. 

Daughter of Kkli 
Nkth Boee, Super- 
intendent of Police, 
Calcutta. 

143 ytsky Mudiali Dii«, llama N6lh 

13 ’ ] 

Dkii, Swsila Sundarij 

Kayaatha | 

i 1 

Ditto 

I 

Son of Bhknta Kknta 
Dka of Balasore. 
Daughter of Kunja 
Bihkri Dob. 

U4 

404tjiling Smaii, Lakahman 

I Subhiiknny^ 

rWidhit; 

27 {Nahotiriya 

22 iPitto 

A Nepali Bmhinoi 
and manager of a 
Tea Garden. 

Beltmgiiig to a re<» 
speetable family of 
Nepal. 
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No and 
EcKiv 
TAtiun. 

Date 

* PlutH' 

N«uue. 

Ago. 

Canto. 

Oonclition or Farontago. 

145 

JR. 

3Iav 

27 

Bansitl 

Sen, Brajondra 

Kumfir 

D%s, Pn)nmvada 

23 

15 

1 

Vaidya 

Ditto 

1 

1 

Head* Master of tho 
Sylhot Xatioual In* 
stitution. 

Daughter of Sarvft* 
nanda Dii8» Secre- 
tary to tho Baris^l 
B. 8.» and Head* 
Clexk of Small 
Cause Court. 

146 

K. 

June 

17 

Calcutta 

Mallik, Kiibor- 

< handni 
, Manomohini 

25 1 Brkhman 1 
1 1 
15 liinduH- 

th^uii 

One of tho Mallikt 
of BaghCuJirk. 

117 

Juue Madras 

23 1 

i 

Pu.L Ai, K.Katniivolu 

P ii LA I , Thanainma 11 

23 ^Yalluva 

17 |nittc) 

Compositor, Dm^eton 
Colh'ge. 

I) of ilr.V.Sundimr 
Ptllai.ofhrialon the 
Madras iUilway. 

IIS 

i 

! 

Oct. (’aKutta 

' 31 ' 1 

1 1 

: f 

d ) \H, SiuuImi i Mohan. 

1 31 B. 

K\>. H( III tngiui 
f 

21 Kaja'^tha 

22 Vaith.'i 

i 

1 1 

Assistant Surgeon 
Sylhet 

U9 

K. 

Deo. 

1 26 

[Bansil 

1 

1 

Das, Cliandranap 

j so (Vaidja 

23 Ditto 



III. filUlIMO ]M^KUIV<>(. ItU.IslUVK'o IN 18 


Viulr-r thp Xiitivc Mariifiicr* Aii (III of 1^72)* 


of (’all ultA 


( XoHFMOOt XlTH StN. 
i l)l IU *4 Muh \s DAh. 


Suburbs of (Vilcuita . , » . 


( Bin WAN Momak 
i Sahii»\oa lUNittui. 


nistrirtof liarisfii* .. .Sauiuvascua DAk. 

ik>gr4 D^iArkaxAth UAv. 

Thic<*a ...(5o\ixi)* Chaxdiu I) is. 

Dfiijiling .Ttuii oxit'k a NAtb Chakua\ art]. 

Ilugli SfUH (7iirNt>KH Dkh. 

Mymonsmgh Ahianda Chaxbka Ghosb. 

As»6in Jaoat Chandiu Dah. 

The Hegietrar of AMwirances at Calcutta and the Suh^llegi^mra at the 
< hi«l statbfiaof Gistrir t Judges are aUo ox-oiUrio lifairiage fi%ietrani under 
the Art. 














Pkriodmals I'soKa BH-inMo Mvnagkmknt is 1882 - 83 . 




Ntme of JmrmI. 




Erratu/»^. 


Erratic. 

PaffC *>4, After “ SurTit Pi^hank &)inaj,” infiert thiat line, (From 
tho SCidhCiran B. S. Collections for 1879-80 and 1881 •82.)** 



GLOSftAttT. 


ceDnmand^ 

, firsts original. 

Jnuilkdnf nidmous cctromony. 

Mf 0 km {m}^ ona who 
perionni al! domestic eintmioniea 
witll ftfidtly Brahmic rites. Of 

Ql) jMarm^ thaidt^vbig after 
uiebtitkofaohiId;^(in XdmkBrein, 
luribing a child, nsdaliy peri oraed 
after the Mi month (and somottaies 
called tMnaptdian, or rice«eatiiig, 
from the eiAxm of giving rice to 
the child for the first time on that 
day) ; fS) Mbaha, marria|^ ; (4) 
Autahulri^Ui funeral : (1^ 
dAa, oCMamMgnoratioii of dead. 
Thisoeciuriilotthe first time shmtlv 
after ,lhe ftmenil, and afterwaraa 
onifieeia] occaaiosia. 

Mmiooikiny^ wmmaa*enlightetting, 
ftom Mae, woman, and MkUiff, 

&i CM. 

i lit. •wffiiMiim 
^nk »iU 0 Mhdn, tho “Kov 

Mr§kmt tiuOhi^nne. 
mtAm Uie rd%kn of tiw 

ynd^'Tinie Ood; BnhmobiQ, or 

tSS'lS) 


Brdhmd Smdj, Theiatic Churoh. 
J}i/fme,rchgion; UtthO sacred Law. 
lit. a burnt offering: thellindu 
ceremony of Fire^samfice. 
a temple or church. 

(noun), the provinces ; 
(adj.J provincial. 

a periodical paper; •lit. a 
document. 

Trarihand^ ftttyet. 

lovo^feast. 

iS'ffi&Aif, an ossodatioD. 

SddhdraUf general, univoTsal, open 
to all. 

Bakdhdd^ the Bengali era of Siilivfi- 
hana^ dating fix>m April 13 ^ a.1),78. 
8 angat, united, SMd^ an 

asMxiation for religions conversa* 
tiim. 

Simkirt^n, tcgriher, kirtan, 

K lise : a pec uliar md of popular 
mn« smig in chorus. 

Sfoifiy a veiao, or text. 

S$m4;\ society; an assembly, or 
ehnkh. 

IhftiHi, truth; Fet/raMAiViy, truth<^ 
informing, or teaching. 

a religious feriival. iMyAefstfA, 
the annivenKupr festival of the 
Bvahmo SomaJ, held on the Uth 
d Mhgh, January 23. 

TuMt abitraetJon, or soli* 

my commtinto with Oud. Xc^f t, 
on# who oaUitates iV*. 






